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THE TRIALS OF MARIAN RAYMOND. 

'' How high he mounts ! Hark, Henry ; we hear him still. Sure then 
I can fancy that bird like Hope, soaring — soaring — soaring up, and up, 
till he reaches Heaven — " 

''Which he will never do;" responded Henry O'Donnell to his fair 
cousi^. "Do you not see that hawk, tracing its pathway through the 
clouds, as the greyhound tracks the hare upon the earth?" 

Marian shaded her deep-blue eyes from the rays of the glorious sun. 
The song of the bird hao ceased, as it changed its course, descending 
towards the meadows fol* the safety which the skies denied it* 

'' What a glorious chase !" observed the young sportsman, as he watched 
the issue. 

" Fire, fire, dear Harry !* exclaimed Marian. " Ah ! do now ! the 
monster gains upon the bird ; do fire." 

'' Nay, Marian, you know not what sport is," replied the youth, coolly 
and slowly raising his piece. '' What a noble bird he is ! 'T is a pity to 
bring him down till the chase is ended." 

"Fire, Harry, fire," interrupted Marian, " oh, fire ! There now, dear, 
dear Harry. Oh ! the poor krk is struck. Fire, fire, if you love me !" 

Cluick as lightning the mandate of death sent the hawk tumbling through 
the air ; and, almost at the same moment, the little singing bird, wounded 
and struggling, fell on the grassy turf at the maiden's feet. 

" Had you fired sooner, the lark would have been saved !" she exclaimed, 
tenderly taking it in her hand. "Now — it will never sing again ! — its 
nest, too, I know is in the furze. What will become of its poor mate ! — 
Alas! my simile was indeed naught — how unlike Hope is this dying 
bird !» 

Many tears flowed over Marian Raymond's blooming cheek as she 
watched the last agonies of the woodlark. Harrjr would have taken it from 
her, but she retained it to the last, and then raising a portion of the turf, 
placed it in its rest. The tears of youth are easily excited, and flow — 
without long gathering in their shining fountains. Their source, at the 
time of sorrow, seems inexhaustible ; — yet they soon cease. April's sun- 
shine and showers convey but little idea of the rapid succession of smiles 
and tears on a cheek that has only numbered sixteen summers. Marian, 
shaking back the raven curls that clustered < over her white forehead, looked 
into her cousin's face, as cheerfully as if she had never known a moment's 
grief. 

" When I go to England, and join my regiment, Marian," said Henry, 
as th^ proceeded homeward to Castle Raymond, " jrou will not, I hope, 
forget roe, — years Tnuat pass ere I return — but you will still think of me, 
and be my little wife — will you not?" 
, Marian held down her beautiful head„^9Lnd xe^lied uqU 
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"I wish you would promise never to love but me, and then I should go 
gladly to' the wild wars, and return — a general and a hero.*' 
** Return a hero, Harry, and I shall be satisfied.*' 
" No, Marian — a general for your sake — a hero for my own." 
" Selfish boy ! — so you prefer the greater glory for yourself.** 
'* Not so — but you must never be a poor man*8 wife ! Young as I am, 

1 know enough of human nature to see that you will be courted — admired 
— flattered — and all more for your beauty than your fortune ; although^ 
you are an heiress.** 

A peculiar expression of scorn, amounting almost to bitterness, curled 
the maiden*s lip, as she repeated — " Heiress ! — Oh, yes — I shall doubt- 
less be an heiress ; but what, Harry, what shall I mherit ! right noble 
blood — the cold-hearted cannot expel that from my veins ; a spotless name 
7— no act but mine own can tarnish that. What else ? — Alas ! Harry, the 
mouldering walls of\yonder castle, which to my ancestors was indeed a 
tower of strength, is now but a fitting abode for the wilder inhabitants of 
earth and air. My father, with that improvidence which you tell me char- 
acterizes the Irish njsition, has never retrenched a single expenditure, even 
sioce tlie Ballanamoyle estate was irrecoverably iportgaged — and at this 
moment I know that he is pressed b^ encumbrances on every side.** 

'^ An English gentleman, if so circumstanced, would sell off* a part to 
clear what remained." 

Marian shook her head. — " Dwelling so much among the English lately, 
Harry, has made you an alien to our feelings and our customs : here I 
stand, the last descendant of the house of Raymond ; the hills of four coun- 
ties that were ours are in sight; two bright and fertilizing rivers paid us 
tribute ; and many hundred men followed us, when needed, in camp and 
field : — behold to what a handful our property, or, what is nominally our 
property, is reduced ! tlie birch wood to the left — the ruins of Castle Cloyne, 
Avith its almost deserted village, to the right — the black bog, stretching in 
sluggish sloth alonty yonder hollow — and my own beloved mouldenng 
castle, with its sufifbcated moat, its broken windows, its crumbling walls, 
and its ivyiowers : — which, of all the objects I have mentioned, could my 
father part with ?** 

"»Sir Charlps Barnetf^s agent is instructed to give any sum your father 
thought fit to demand for Castle Raymond.'* 

** And has the Sasser.nch ! — " exclaimed the proud Irish girl, who, not 
- ten minutes before, was weeping, as if her heart would break, over a stricken 
lark — "has he presumed thus to insult us? If the Englishman were but 
liere, I would look him into dust, and — '* 

" Ashes," interrupted her companion, with a wantjof ta^t, or rather feel- 
incr, which is pretty much the same in outward seenjing, that paid no^ 
respect to her excited imagination. " My dear Marian, when I am a gen- 
eral, you shall come with me to England, where they value warm commo- 
dious houses more than old castles — and — but you are not angry with 
me again, sweet girl ? Surely you know I would not willingly caflse you 
a moment's pain ; aUhouo:h I lament — lament most deeply, that your wild 
enthusiasm and uncalculating habits will lead — to much misery." 

" Thank you for your prophecy, Henry." 

"Dearest Marian, — I have named your only fault — and what a host of 
virtues do you possess to counterbalance that, which experience will soon 
eradicate, and leave you all perfection I" 

" It is very strange," replied Marian, after a pause, and wjth that^*ght- 

ful naivete, which fades from the heart as the blush from the cheA with 

this sad difference, that, when once departed, the blu^h returns, thoTeeling 

— never; "it is very strange, that, while you see so many faults in me, I 

. think you perfect — jou are certainly much wiser— and I know that, when 
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you so, I shall want a friend so much ! — there's my dear father — he in my 
friend, of course — yet he talks of notliing but Oliver Cromwell and Uio 
Battle of the Boyne — the biyne and glory of our ancestors — and — I may 
say it to ywif Harry, who know him so well — drinks so much, that he is 
no Aeori-friend for a girl like me." 

" Am I a AcaW-friend, Marian ?" 
, " Be easy, do. — Then my poor nurse ! — she tells such delightful fairy 
tales — but the worst of it is that the half of them are made up." 

" I should think they were." 

" Now, Harry, do n't teaze me — I assure you, Nurse Grady's mother 
saw — why, I declare, there goes Busca hot-foot after the gray cat I'' 

''And there goes Marian Raymond after both," soliloquized Henry 
O'Donnell ; "blessed, blessed girl — tenderness, love, pride, and gayety of 
soul and spirit, free from every taint of evil, dwell together in that noble 
breast : would that I could call you all mine own — I wish you bad nbt the 
reputation of wealth, for then, even now you might be a soldier's bride — 
and, if so wedded, how quickly could I win a way to riches and to honour!" 

The youth folded his arms over his gun across his breast, and leaned 
against a noble oak, which the lightning of by-gone years had despoiled of 
its topmost branches. It was aline contrast — the tree, magnificent in 
tlecay, scorning in its greatness the very power which had levelled its antlers 
to the green and humble plain ; and ths youth, whose dark eye drank in 
the rays of the setting sun, and whose erect and finely-proportioned figure 
told of prowess of no common order. Youth and age are, either in the natural 
or the moral world, the most interesting stages ot existence ; middle age is 
loo worldly-minded — too busied with thought and occupation — too well 
able to take care of itself — to create the sympathy which is felt for the 
young and the very old : we look on the former with hope, on the latter 
with veneration ; we pray for both, and feel equal interest in the sunrise 
And sunset of life. 

Henry O'Donnell was rich in all things but the gifts of fortune : he had 
been brought op by Marian's father as his own child, and the ola gentle- 
man had used his interest to get him educated and provided for in the only 
profession which, according to his theory, a gentleman could enter. Mr. 
Raymond was one of the few survivors of a race of Irish country-gentlemen 
now, I believe, extinct ; I may add, of a race, which the much lauded and 
much talked of " march of intdlect," would have crushed beneath its gigan- 
tic strides as a prelude to its utility, if it had not before that supernatural |^ 
creation made its appearance, faded from the earth, and become a portion 
of the Emerald turf, that is, or rather toos, the idol of every true-born Irish- 
man. Mr. Raymond was tall and handsome, though his countenance 
expressed bravery, generosity, and good temper, rather than intellect or 
observation ; his forehead was high, but not broad ; and his eyes large and 
lustrous, but deficient in expression ; he was, even in advsmced life, a great 
adept in all sports connected with flood and field — kept a fii^ht of hawks, 
and the 'best fox-hounds in the country — until literally obliged to part, 
before he mortg&ged his best estate, with his splendid pack, from inability 
fo support them. An English noble would have sent them to Tattersall's 
for sale; but Raymond scorned sales and salesmen — so he gave them 
away, and hunted no more : poor Marian used to say, he broke his heart 
when the plough broke up his dog-kennel ; and I believe she was right — 
he certainly drank more claret after dinner than when he follo\»^ed the 
Jiounds ; and when his wine-merchant objected to his having any more 
pipes of that regal wine, because his bill had not been paid for more than 
eight years, Mr. Raymond chastised him severely for his insolence ; and; 
to punish him more effectually, vowed a vow, which he religiously kept, 
never to drink anything in future but whisljey- punch. Of this most wicked 
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deverage he certainly drank enough ; and, as it invariably weakens the in- 
tellect, and excites a temporary madness when indulged mj the old gentle- 
man, kind, considerate, and afl^tionate, in the rooming, became proud, 
tyrannical, almost brutal, in the evening. No wonder poor Marian should 
regret her cousin's departure ; the little acquaintance she had with books 
and accomplishments she owed to Henry O'Donnell. Henry invariably 
strung her narp, and corrected her drawings. Her companions were few, 
and unsuited to her taste and feelings ; she was refined both by nature and 
habit — for her father, with all his peculiarities, had a just idea of female 
propriety. . Mr. Raymond's politics were stem and unbending; offensive 
from their violence, even to his own party, and, of course, calculated to 
make him bitter enemies among those entertaining opposite opinions. 
Descended from a line of ancestors who had ever directed their minas to the 
arrangement of the national affairs, while their own were considered per- 
fectly beneath their notice, the last of the name inherited the prejudices and 
habits of his progenitors without their wealth ; and truly had Manan pointed 
out to her cousin the narrow boundaries of their once wide estates. Not- 
withstanding his habits, his eccentricities, and his increasing embarrass- 
ments, there were many who venerated and esteemed his good qualities. 
The Irish peasantry, with all their cunning and many faults, are, in heart 
and practice, the most generous people on the face of the earth — poverty 
with them is no sin. 

" Shane," exclaimed a poor woman to her husband, as the master of 
Castle Raymond, but indifferently mounted, passed up the hill of Cloyne, 
" run out, agra ! — here, put on yer hat, Shane, that ye may have the sat- 
isfaction of pulling it off to a raal gintleman — and, Shane, take Uie childer 
out wid ye — now mind yer bows and yer curtsies, ye pack o' gafiers ; 
always pay respect to dacent blood ; it's but little of it's going these bad 
times, and more 's the pity. Thank God and the Vargin, we want nothing 
from his honour— but U^a a great satisfaction to cne^s self to show proper respect 
to the giniryy especially when they 're down in the world." Mr. Raymond 
passed on, after exchanging salutations with the peasant, and praismg Us 
children. '* His honour 's not like himself, somehow," continued the loqua- 
cious dame ; *' they say he can't keep on the ould castle, and that the run 
comes in through the roof, — and ^urse Gradv tells nothing, barring a 
word now and then — she 's desperate cute — only I think by her that Miss 
Marian is over fond of her cousin, and her cousin of her ; and if so^ I don't 
see why they should n't be married at once't — if they wait to get nch, they 
may wait long enough ; andf sure, two can battle the poverty better nor one," 
This is the Irish maxim, and much of Irish misery can be traced to its influ- 
ence ; the perfect heedlessness with which the poor unite hands and hearts 
has its origin in this'pernicious belief. Our friend^s husband perfectly agreed 
in his wife's opinion, although both were suffering from the effects of the 
evil principle ; and he contented himself with adding, *^ It 's enough to 
make his honour look quare, to have that English Sir Charles Bamett 
coming here on a visit to his agent, with his dogs, and his horses, and his 
sarvents, Uke the Lord Mayor o' Dublin, Nelly, kivered with goold and 
silver, and his out-riders, and all in the teeth of the counth^ey — and he 
nothing but a bit of a banker — a pen-cutter, after alL Blesseid Mary ! it 
here an't the whole gang of them coming -up the hill, as sure as my name 's 
Shane Ryley." 

"And sure, yer not going to salute the likes o' him," exclaimed Nelly ; 
"come in doors, do — here Paddy, Norry, Looney, Katty, Kelly, every 
child o' ye, whether mine or not — come off the dunghill, every one o' ye, 
and in wid ye — sorra a bow or a scrape shall ye ever make to them that 's 
heifbaih ye. There, Ka^ty ! if you want to see tlfe fine coach, bad luck to 
/// pull the lock o* straw out of the ind windey, and ye 'IL have the sight 
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and tho dust together. The poor young lady 's the most to be pitied ; she's 
had no mother over her for many a long year — babbies dear, what wonld 
ye do without your mammy!" And the '*6a6Mea,*' fat, rosy, dirty brats, 
kissed their mother with more pure afiection than the pink-lipped well-bred 
offspring of the great and wealthy deem it right to evince towards thei; 
courtly parents. 

If Nelly Riley did not possess philosophy, she was gifled with fore* 
thoua[ht ; " the poor voung lady" was the most to be pitied, because she hac^ 
imbibed correct and just notions, th^ enabled her to see the error of her 
father's ways, without possessing the power either to alter or improve them. 
Her calm and beautiful mother, whose portrait smiled so placidly upon her 
from the cold and mouldering wall of their spacious and dreary reception- 
room, had taken all things tranquilly : she loved her husband, and believed 
that whatever he did was necessary to support his dignity. An English 
lady so situated, would have considered her life a life of trial ; but Mrs. 
Raymond took it for granted that trades-people who dunned were very im- 
pertinent, and deserved punishment instead of pay ; that it was not at all 
wrong for Mr. Raymond to drink claret to excess, because all gentlemen 
did the same ; that it would be exceedingly mean to keep, much less inves- 
tigate, accounts ; and that the entrie at *^The Castle," and four grays to 
draw her through the beautiful woods of her domain, formed the summit of 
human happiness. Her body was as fragile as her mind ; she died one 
summer morning in consequence of taking a cold bath instead of a warm 
one, and her husband drank a double quantity of claret during the next three 
months, for sorrow that she had departed, leaving him a daughter and not 
a son. Many wondered he did not marry again, and it was reported that he 
had proposed in a very hi^h quarter, and been refused : — be that as it may, 
from the day she entered ner teens, Marian Raymond had been considered 
and treated as the mistress of Raymond Castle. 



It was about two years after the stricken lark died opon her hand, that 
Marian was seated near a small table which supported her father's elbow ; 
the evening san had not Efet, and its beams scattered a variety of tints 
over the antique room, whose furniture, time-worn and moth-eaten, showed 
harshly in the garish light ; the shadows on the wall looked strange and 
uncouth, and the noble old greyhound, crouching at his master's feet, gazed 
with '* lack-lustre eye " up to the face of his young mistress. Poor Busca 
had long been blind, but the creature's fidelity was all the same ; and if he 
had lost one sense in the service to which he was so ardently devoted, be 
gave to the other four work in proportion to make up for the deficiency. He 
was swift of foot as ever, his scent as keen, and his hearing as perfect, as 
when, in his younger days, he accompanied his friend Harry along the vales 
and over the mountains of Kerry. Marian sat near the table, on which 
were placed the ordinaiy appendages for the manufacture of punch, but 
they remained untouchea, and the master of Raymond's head leaned upon 
his bosom : Marian's eyes were glazed within their sockets, from whence 
they looked straight out upon the landscape, without, it would seem, the 
power of noting herb, or tree, or flower ; her hands and arms rested on her 
tap, and the paper she had been reading lay at her feet ; her luxuriant hair 
burst from the slight blue riband that had confined its abundance, and fell 
in rich shadowy masses over her neck and shoulders — every feature told 
that she had received a sudden and fearful shock, and her cheek and lips 
were as white as monumental marble. 

The father and daughter continued in this state of intense agony for 
nearly an hour, when the old oak door creaked upon its hinges, and Man- 
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an'i nurfle entered. In conformity with an Irish custom still venerated, the 
had remained in the house since her young lady's birth, the plague and 
amusement of the servants, and the humble companion, confidant, and ad- 
viser of her mistress. 

" Och wirrasthrou ! andis it thrue ! Och, Miss, machree, is it the diruth 
intirely, that the young masther's gone from us ? — I can*t belave the pest- 
man's news — and sure the whoK kitchen 's in a flood o' tears, and every 
thins m the house brolLen-hearted. Oh tell me. Miss, honey, if indeed it's 
on tne piiner that Master Harry 's missing ?" 

Still Marian remained as before ; and Mr. Raymond made no reply. 

" Och, ma voumeen, you are Miss Marian ! Ah ! then, put the stare out 
of your beautiful eyes, and spake to your poor nurse — sure you 're the 
only comfort I have now in the wide world — Masther, spake to her, she '11 
mind you," continued the afiectionate creature, really alarmed at the rigid- 
ity and coldness of the hand which she clasped to her bosom, — ** Mas« - 
ther, Masther ! Miss Marian 's dying — Och, wisha, wisha^ you poor stupid 
ould jintleman !" she added, in an under tone, *' what will I do — Busca* 
Busca ! you baste, if vou war not blind, you 'd. call her to herself and lick 
her face, and howl; for sure, it ^s good rason you have, and yer young 
master dead." The poor animal, as if understanding her appeal, naaA 
itself on its hind- legs, placed its fore-paws on Marian's lap, and, turning 
its si^tless eyes upwards, uttered a howl so piteous and so mournful, that 
Mr. Raymond started from his stupor, and half rose from hie seat The 
creature, when its wail was ended, first licked the hands of its mistress, 
and placing its fiice next hers, uttered a low moaning caressing noise, ap^ 
plying his cold nose to her cheek, with a tenderness which, of 3l the brute 
creation, dogs only possess. This succeeded in rousing her paralyzed feel- 
inge — • she folded her arms round the animal's neck, and, bursting into a 
torrent of tears, exclaimed, ''Your poor master, Busca !" 

" Take away these things. Nurse Grady, and do n't let any one but 
yourself wait upon us this evening," sud Mr. Raymond, as the twilight 
deepened. 

But, Sir, honey, you have n't so much as wet your lips with the puneh !" 
replied the nurse in astonishment, seeming to think that if he did not take 
his punch he must be ill indeed. " Sure, you |ll go to the bad intnely with 
the grief, if you do n't take a drop now and a^n." 

"I shall do that whether or no," replied the old gentleman, faintly smil- 
ing — " No, nurse, I have much to say, much to do to-night, and it must 
be said one time or other." 

" The only drop o' comfort for us all now is, that he 'may have been 
taken prisoner," said Nurse Grady. 

" He was too brave for that," murmured Marian, in one of those low 
whispers that thrill to the very heart — "too — all too brave — I might 

have known it — and often did 1 pray to the God of battles to protect ." 

Her voice died away, and though her utterance was imperfect, still her 
cousin's name mingled with the tears that came to the relief of her bursting 
heart 

" Let her talk —let her talk ^* it will do her good — it does good to man 
or woman, but esf^ecially to woman. Och, but her throuble is great ; and 
no wonder. Oh, Sir, Sir, honey, to think he was reared for the slaughter!" 
said Nurse Grady. 

The accounts were but too correct No trace of Henry O'Donnell had 
been discovered after the fatal battle of Albuera, though a friend, a young 
ensign, who was by his side during the engagement, had searched for his 
body in every direction, and though he distinctly recognised the spot where, 
in the act of encouraging his men, the gallant fellow bad been cut down by 
a Preach subre. 
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To poor Marian it was indeed a bitter trial ; and though in ader-life she 
encountered many, yet none struck her so forcibly as this : he was her first, 
her only aiTeetion — in childhood she had loved him as a brother, and time 
had knit their hearts with love ; to him all her hopes were directed — he 
was the planet round which all her alTections, all her thoughts, revolved. 
Her father had noted the growing attachment, but consider^ it as a mere 
juvenile feeling, which a little time and experience would destroy. He had 
some prudential thoi^ghts, as regarded his daughter's future estabUshment, 
and trusted to time and absence, and the Irishman's god — Chance — to 
wear it out Harry ODonnell, his step-sister's child, with nothing but his 
sword to win his way to glory, could neither retrieve the Ravmond estates 
from jfiopardy, nor add new honours to the name : he had, therefore, made 
up his mind to regard and serve Harry as a nephew, never as a son ; and 
was therefore greatly shocked at perceiving the effect produced on his 
daughter by the account of his death. Though he sorrowed much, he was 
perplexed and sorely tormented at the knowledge, which broke upon him for 
the first time, that Marian really loved her cousin — loved him with the 
deep and intense love which dies but with the heart. The master of Castle 
Raymond was but little skilled in human nature, or he would have known 
that it would have been far better torsuffer Marian's feelings to calm down 
into something like resignation before he spoke to her of any future plans, 
and, above all, of the possibility of her forming another attachment; but he 
&ncied that the present was the best, and, moreover, he had dispensed with 
his accustomed beverage, and was not willing to run the risk of keeping a 
cool head for two nights, when the sacrifice of one to the god of temperance 
might surely be deemed sufficient Under any other circumstances he 
would have mourned more deeply for his nephew, though it must be con- 
fessed that the young man's English habits ^nd independent ideas jarred 
much with the old gentleman's preconceived and hereditary notions : — a 
certain fearlessness of character naving rendered poor Harry less careful of 
wounding his uncle's prejudices than was consistent with his own interests. 

"Perhaps, my dear Marian," commenced Mr. Raymond, — "perhaps I 
had better not mention our afiairs this evening, although they concern me so 
yferv nearly." 

"I will listen now, dearest father — now, or at any time, to aught that 
afiects yea Busca — poor Busca — here, rest your head upon my lap — 
h»s hand will never caress you more !" 

''Where is the spaniel — liie pretty Blenheim, Sir Charles Bamett sent 
yoQy Marian ? it is a fitter pet, I think, than that great hound." 

Marian looked into her father's face, as if doubtful that she heard arisbt, 
and while her pale cheek crimsoned, made no reply, but by pressing her nps 
on the dog's head. 

" My dear child, I have this day fathomed what I could not before under- 
stand ; the cause of your coolness to Sir Charles Bamett — a^entleman — 
an English gentleman to be sure, but still a gentleman, and, imust say, a 
man of liberal feelingtB — a man of sound political viewi^ too — never contra- 
dicted me in his life ; poor dear Harry would always have an opinion of his 
own ! But Sir Charles is a steady man, of good family, too, in its way, 
and old enough to take care of the main chahob ; rich as a Jew, and not 
purse-proud, wishing^ as you know, our families to be united, which jsroves 
nis respect for ancestry, and, I must confess, makes me respect him in re- 
turn." He paused for a replv, but Marian ofiered no observation, her lips 
still rested upon the brow of the noble hound, and Mr. Raymond continued, 
•^" I Buppose'some girlish and boyish engagement passed between you and 
Harry?" 

Another pause, and no reply. 

** Then, I must say, I think it was very dishonourable oChim — ta — " 
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" Father!'' interrupted Marian, springing on her feet in an instant, and 
clasping her hands with startling energy — "Father, name not him and dis- 
honour m the same breath — purify your heart and lips from such a concep- 
tion and such an utterance — Dishonoui and Henry O'Donnell were never 
before blended. And you, too. who so well knew him, within these walls, 
in this very room, where so often he has corrected my faults, and directed 
my wandering thoughts to the right path — these walls to hear the blas- 
phemy of that dear name !" Then, as if thinking that to her father 

she had said too much, the poor girl threw herself at his feet, and bending 
her head to the earth, sobbea out a petition that he would retract his words, 
and forgive the agony which drove her to such extremes. 

Mr. Raymond folded her to his bosom, greatly shocked at a violence 
which he had so little anticipated ; and said every thing that occlirred to 
him to convince her he meant nothing that could sully (^DonnelPs reputa- 
tion in the least 

*' We will talk of this another time, my child," he said tenderly ; " but it 
must be soon, very soon, Marian — very soon, or you will see your father 
within the county jail, a prisoner — a prisoner, Marian, for ^paltry debts." 

She pressed her hands to her forehead, and at last murmured — ** Father ! 
I understand you now — and now I cannot bear more — hot to-night, but 
to-morrow, father — to-morrow, or the next day. God help me, and ctirect 
me for the best. Good night, dear father. You believe that he was inca- 
pable of a dishonourable thought, and you forgive my Ipetulance. Now 
bless me, father — bless me, for I have need of blessing." She sank on 
her knees, and her unhappy and ruined parent pronounced as fervent a 
blessing as ever passed from human lips. 

" Do not think of a jail, father. What have I to live for now ?** 

As she passed from the apartment, the little spaniel. Sir Charles's present, 
met her at the door, and fawned upon her as was his custom, for oM things 
loved her well ; she spumed him from her, and the creature ran yelling 
through the hall. The sound smote upon her ear — " God forgive me !" she 
ejaculated ; " Satan is busy at my heart." She crossed the vestibule : the 
rusty armour, and the disarranged fishing and other sporting impledfents, 
appeared dropping from the neglected walls i the splendid lamp, which had 
once shed its many-coloured Mshi over the marble pavement, hun^, broken 
and dangling, from the painted and cobwebbed ceiling ; the spacious fire- 

Elace, round which a hundred followers had oflen crouched, exhibited rusty 
ars and broken fragments of stone ; and as she passed it, the bright and 
flittering eyes of a starved rat, that had been prowling for prey, glared upon 
er with their poisoning light : she shuddered with superstitious dread from 
the influence of the unclean animal, nor did she breathe freely until, stand- 
ing on the green slope leading to the castle gardens, she fixed a long and 
piercing gaze upon the blue sky, studded with its starry worlds ; there was 
Aw planet, glonous among the many, shining in its white raiment of bril- 
liant light ' — fully and splendidly shining, not beneath a cloud, but stand- 
ing out in the heavens, as if in triumph ! Will poor Marian be accused of 
weak-mindedness if it is confessed that the brightness of the star commu- 
nicated hope to her heart ? She wandered amon]^ the tangled plantations, 
with her eyes still fixed upon the shining orb, until she found herself on the 
moor beyond the gardens. Her foot struck against a mound of earth, and 
when she looked down she found herself on the very spot where she had 
placed the dead lark beneath the turf. Af^er that little incident, with girl- 
ish romance, she had planted two white rose-trees on the tiny grave, to 
prove, as she laughingly assured her cousin, her theory to be correct ; for that 
the spirit of the lark would mingle with the perfume of the roses, and teach 
them to mount the skies. Harry too smiled at, if not with, hei*. The rose- 
trees grew and flourished ; and now, in the decline of summer, the grass 
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was strewed with their while leaves ; she stooped to see if one remained 
that she could gather ; and when she raised her head, she saw that the white 
clouds which had been careerincr, like the sea-foam, through the heavens, 
had obscured the brightness othis natal star ! — it was too much for her 
excited ima^nation, and she sunk upon the spot where, two years before, 
her hopeful emblem had met with an untimely end. Let no one make 
sport of youthful sorrow — it is the bitterest we are doomed to endure in our 
course through life : the trials of after age are, doubtless, more real, but 
not so intense — they are of the world, worldly — it is seldom they are un- 
selfish — rarely untutored. Let any of us recall thedevotedness of our first 
real grief, the ansuish of our first real disappointment, and remember how 
literally it was deep and heartfelt — how perfectly mind and body were 
stricken during its continuance, and then, in justice to fast-coming memo- 
ries, we can never make sport of early sorrowm^s. 

" And here you are, a4aiman, and your beautiful hair wet with the night 
dew — after myself, and the whole house seeking for ye, in every hole and 
comer, up and down, in and out What brou^t ye here intirely ? Och, 
my grief! Come in, Astore ma ckreey and go into your comfortable bed, and 
do nH take on so, though great is your throuble ; sure, my dear, we are bom, 
all of us, without asking our laves, and we die — rich and poor, great and 
small, in the same way. Och, my bonny bird ! it 's a gnef to my heart 
that you war not brought up in the thrae religion — for sure, a trifle of pat- 
ters and avys would make ye so comfortable ! The master thinks you 
asleep, and nivcr a wink on yer We, no more than on the lady moon, who 's 
blessmg us with her li^ht. Maybe, after all, he 's not dead — who knows, 
but a little time will tell I" 

A little time, and a lon^ time, passed, and told nothing — nothing was 
heard of Henry O'DonneU. His companions in arms had ceased to think 
of him — his uncle wished to forget that ever he existed — the old nurse 
even had taken the hue and character of tlie times, and spoke of him no 
more. Autumn with its golden sceptre tinged the woods with divers and 
magnificent colours — the swallows had deserted their haunts by the tran- 
%Liil lake and the wooded hills — the song of the reaper, and the glad whis- 
. tie of the blithesome blackbird, no longer danced amid the valleys. Win- 
ter came, stealthily at first, sprinkling the earth with frosty diamonds, and 
nipping the young buds that ventured forth from their mystic enclosures — 
then, in his ic^car, he mounted the hurricane, and capped the mountains 
witii his snows. Spring — lovely, all-healing Spring — with its young 
sunshine, and gentle showers, succeeded ; the hill was green, the violets 
blue, the cowslips mingled their blossoms with the furze, the golden catkins 
hung from the birchen woods, over the blossoms of the timid and trembling 
anemone ; the.fly-a-way birds came back to their old habitations with un- 
soiled wiifgs and unruffled plumage, as if they had never wandered, — 

*< The elm-tree blossom'd o'er the brooding bird. 
And wild and wide the plover's wail was heard." 

The seasons had changed ; but in Marian Raymond there was no change, 
" neither shadow of turning " — Did I say, no change ? I did her injustice ; 
her beautiful head, which at first had been bowea to the earth, had risen 
into an erect and statue-like dignity, as she had said — " Here I and sorrow 
sit" She bad learned, from commune with her noble self, to meet, not 
sink beneath, her destiny ; her cheek had settled into extreme paleness, 
and her eye gained in strength what it lost in brightness. The summer 
had seen her a wild, ardent, trembling girl ; the succeeding spring found 
her a cold mannered, dignified woman, whose lips were rarely known to 
sn^e, and in whose eyes no tears were ever seen ; yet she loved Heniy 
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more deeply, and as tenderly as ever — in that one sentiment she was un- 
changed. 

" And they all seemed to love him too," she exclaimed, in the solitude 
of her dreary chamber; ^1 thought it was real, and that they would have 
laid down life for Harry — yet but one remembers him besides myself — 
his poor, poor dog !" 



" Och, Mistress Grady ! an* I 'm heart glad to see ye," said Nelly Riley 
of Cloyne. *'Sit down, Ma'am — and is it thrue that your Miss is to be 
married after all to that English barrow-knight, who 's ould enough to be 
her father, and has nothin' in him but the spirit of a tame nigger? — he *d 
take a penny out of a blind man's hat." 

'* Indeed, then, Nelly Riley, I take it to be an ill patthem of your man- 
ners to say the likes o' that to one who 's coming into our family, and has 
good blood in his veins ; sure, then, ye little know what he 'd do for the 
sake of the youn^ Mistress." 

'* Maybe I do know, Mrs. Grady : don't I know bow (God look down 
upon her!) she's been drooping all the winther; do n't I know how the 
brain faver came upon her, a laughing girl, and left her a sober, heart-struck 
woman ; do n't all the counthrey know how the poor Masther (more's the 
pity) has been distressed ; do n't we knoij how the jaws of the law {bad 
ttick to it !) has been stretched open for him ! and do n't we see that he 's 
stuffing his daughter betwixt to stop its mouth ? Sure, every gafier in his 
whole town land knows that Sir Charles wanted to buy the estate long 
ago, and has money enou^ in the Limerick bank, and the Waterford 
bank, and the big bank in Dublin, to say nothing of his outlandish banks, 
to buy fifty estates like it ; but he wanted the lady too, for he could get 
nothing in England like her, the ould, dressed-up, buckram-stifiened, face- 
painted dandy. You need n't grizzle, like a pea on a griddle, Mrs. Grad^, 
it 's the truth I 'm tellin', and I do n't care who hears it ; but this I know, if 
the poor young gentleman had n't been killed, she'd ha' seen Castle Ra}^ 
mond down the Shannon (and my blissing to her^for that same) before 
she 'd ha' sould herself to that English thingumby, what you call barrow- 
knight." 

" You're a blaspheming ould woman, to talk that way of Castle Ray- 
mond ; and you 're a poof desaved craythur, too, for I can tell ye that, 
though Sir Charles is ^n Enohshman, (which counthrey, you'll agree, is 
preferable before the world, afther Ireland,) he has a generous spirit of his 
own, when there 's occasion for it." 

" I see how it is, nurse, and why yer two good-looking shoulders stick out 
BO «;rand, under yer beautiful Injee shawl ; but I 'd scorn to be bnbed, poor 
as I am ; and, remimber I tell ye, that though grand she may be, rich she 
maybe, yet ye'll niver see the smile on her lip so bright, or her steps so 
dancing, as when she went wandering, like a blessed bird, over these hills, 
with him whose grave was made without cross or prayer to mark it in the 
far counthrey." 

" Nelly," replied Nurse Grady, "you 're not a lamed woman, so I can't 
blame ye ; but you may take the word of one who knows better than your- 
self what belongs to the quality, and she tells ye, that Miss Marian will bo 
as happy as the day is long — and why not ? Won't she ha' got a rich 
husband ; won't she ha' saved Castle Raymond from being sould ; and 
sure, you know that if iver that came to pass, it would be the ould gentle- 
man's death ; won't she • " 

'* DonU bother us, axing yer pardon, nurse; haven't I got the sight o' 
mjrejeg, and the feelings o^ my heart — and do n't I see how it is ?" 
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Nelly Riley was right; the torch of Marian Raymond's heart was 
quenched. Sir Charles Barnett had been a leader of fashion, when fashion 
and vice were even more synonymous than in our own days. He had 
drank and yarned in royal company. He was still brilliant, and most 
eleganf in his manners, but he was no Ioniser supreme in matters of taste 
and ton j younger men were preferred by the new beauties, and Sir Charles 
sought retirement on his Irish estates, to recruit both health and purse. 
An old uncle died suddenly, and lefl him the reversion of immense wealth. 
He longed again to dazzle and to lead ; but he felt and knew that, except as 
a dinner-giver, his reign was over: — a man may give dinners at any age ; 
but it is not at any age that he can waltz, sin^, and flirt with ladies who Had 
succeeded their mammas in the empire of fashion. He had ever eschewed 
matrimony, for reasons which it is unnecessary to explain ,* but the radiant 
and dazzling beauty of Marian Raymond attracted his attention. He 
perceived, with the quickness of a man^f the world, that she would imme- 
diately create a sensation ; her noavetif her wit. could have no rivals — her 
beauty few. When first he saw her, she baa scarcely numbered fifteen 
summers, and then he introduced himself to Mr. Raymond by ofiering to 
purchase the castle and grounds. This was received as an msult by the 
proud, though needy proprietor, and it required all Sir Charles Barnett's 
tact to gain the good graces of the master of Raymond. He succeeded, as 
we have seen, effectually ; for Mr. Raymond had only told his daughter 
the truth, when be affirmed, that her accepting Sir Charles's hand was the 
only way to save him from a jail. Poor girl ! she saw that indeed^ her 
father^s hour was come, as well as her own, and she agreed, only stipulating 
that she was not to be called upon to fulfil her contract until the followinr^ 
summer. Sir Charles certainly acted with ^reat liberality, paid off afi 
encumbranj^es, and was recognised as the heir to Castle Raymond afler 
the present possessor's death. A maddening fever was the result of this 
self-sacrifice, and Sir'Charles might have repented, (for with her charac- 
teristic nobility of soul she told him all the truth,) had he not consoled 
himself with the idea, that as her lover was dead, it was of no consequence : 
every one, he believed, must have a first love before a second, and its 
me;Tiory would pass from her mind as clouds from the summer sky. 



" I am come, father — Marian Raymond is come, to demand, for the last 
limey her father's blessing." 

Her father was alone in his chamber, but a joyous bridal, party crowded 
the saloon. 

** For the last time, my girl ! — ^What do you mean ?" 

" After this morning there will be no Marian Raymond." 

" Ah ! my dear, I wish you had been a boy — and yet I do not — but, 
though not Marian Raymond, you are my daughter still. Ah ! well may 
he be proud of you '" 

** I am dressed, you see, father, for the sacrifice." 

** Sacrifice, do yon call it ?" he replied — " say rather, for the festival." 

" Be it so, — there is some country, I think — though 1 cannot tell where, 
which he used to speak of, where they made the sacrifice a festivaL But 
you will be happy, father — you will enjoy, long, long enjoy«dear Castle 
Raymond." 

" So I will — that rascally wine-merchaijt, Marian, has been writing to 
me, to get back my custom ; but not a drop of his claret shall ever enter 
my celiars — no, no j when you come again, you will hardly know the old 
place." 

** Father, grant me one request — tlie fisliing- tackle, and Harry's old 
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fowling-piece — he hung them on the walls himself, where they now are — 
do not let them be removed,^ 

Mr. Raymond pressed his daughter's hand in silence. 

** When I return here, father, 1 hope I shall find you happy : — what I 
do is for you only." 

" Happy ! how can I be otherwise, my Marian 7 I never felt better in 
my life — never in better health or spirits." 

He led her into the saloon ; and soon after a gay cavalcade passed through 
the motley crowd to the village church — they entered its ivy-garnished 
portal — the ceremony commenced — proceeded — concluded. It was ob- 
served afterwards by many, that when the clergyman demanded — " Who 
gives this woman to be the wife of this man ?'* Mr. Raymond's voice fal- 
tered, and his countenance, latterly much bloated, assumed a purple and 
inflamed appearance. When all was over, he moved as if to salute his 
daughter ; but, instead of the warm kiss of parental afiection on her cheek, 
she received the dying body of her father in her arms A strong apoplectic 
fit had rendered the master of Raymond a corpse within twenty minutes 
after he entered the church of Cloy ne. How truly were the words of Scrip- 
tore fulfilled ! ** In the midst of Ufe we are in death." 



And poor Marian — what would she not have given that the blow, if it 
was to be, had fallen a few minutes sooner. " TheiK then, I might have 
been preserved from this hateful union — what cared I for those estates — 
I mignt have lived and toiled at liberty, not driven, alas, to live with him 
whom I loathe!" 

It is but justice to Sir Charles Bamett to confess, that, after this unfor- 
tunate occurrence, he did every thins he could to gratify the feelings of his 
bride. Though strongly disliking we Irish wakes and funerals, yet he 
permitted them to proceed accordmg to ancient custom, and took the lead 
m the proeession as chief mourner. His conduct, towards Marian, on this 
occasion, commanded her esteem, if not her love ; and deeply grateful was 
she for it. Youth is apt to attribute aU vices where it discovers one, and 
to believe that those they dislike must inherit all the faults and imper- 
fections they can possibly imagine. So it was with Marian; yet she 
endeavourea, with a resolution, not one of her least trials, to make herself 
believe she had done her husband injustice. 

" I will now," she said, " labour to discharge my duty." 

When all was over, and they prepared to leave the country for the Lon- 
don season. Lady Barnett, on descending one morning from her dressing- 
room, found Sir Uharles occupied in giving directions to various Workmen 
as to the necessary repairs of the castle during their absence — the old 
armour and fishing-tackle had been torn rudely from the walls, and lay 
in heaps upon the marble pavement. 

"Let these rubbishing things be given away, and the pictures and 
statues I shall send from London occupy their places." One old gun, 
surmounted by a cap and fishing-rod, still remained untouched near tho 
back entrance to the hall. '* Sh^ I take these down too^ your honour?" 
inquired one of the men. 

<* No, no^" replied Marian, who was leaning against the oaken ballus- 
trades of the staircase — " No, no, Sir Chules does not wish those 
removed." ^ '• 

'* Not removed, my dear ! you cannot, surely, mean these things to 

remain stuck over the door ! they would destroy the harmony of my entire 

arrangement The hall is really fine; those columns and carvmgs in 

adnumbJe keeping; and, when my plans are completed, it will be as im 
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posing as anything in England — you are not seriouSi Marian? — Peters, 
Lady Bamett has changed her opinion — remove those things.*' 

At this instant the remembrance of her noble cousin, as he had placed 
his implements of sport in their rest, while she, with tearful eyes, stood at 
one side, and poor Busca, little dreaming that his dear master was about 
to depart, at the other, came full upon her — she could not bear them to be 
removed — she could not support the idea of their being profaned by any 
touch ; before Peters could execute his master's orders, she called — " For- 
bear !" in a tone, it might be of emotion, it might be of authority — it was, 
most likely, a mingling of both. " Sir Charles," she added, going into the 
breakfast-room, ** Sir Charles, I would speak with you.** He followed her 
into the apartment, and closed the door. 

'* It is a weakness, and one for which, perhaps, I should beg you to for* 
give me ; but I have never, since the commencement of our acquaintance, 
used the slightest concealment towards you." Sir Charles bowed. " That 
cap, gun, and fishing-rod, were hung there by my cousin the ni^ht before 
he lefi us — for ever; — will you oblige me by not having them removed ?*' 

There was a pause. How much of our destiny hangs upon a few words ! 
Words — how brief, how mysterious^ yet how powerful their influence ! 
The instruments of our will, the directors of worlds, the arbiters of fate — 
and its controllers ! ^^ brief words ! — that stamp an impress on the memory 
which time cannot efiace. Qh, if words were but more accurately weighed, 
how much misery might be spared, how much evil prevented ! 

Marian waited for bis reply — on it depended more than the narrow- 
minded baronet imagined — she waited long, so long, that it became neces- 
sary for one to speak. 

** On the morning of my marriage, the last request I made my poor father 
was, that they should remain untouched." 

" You must," replied Sir Charles, but too evidently mortified, ** attach 
much value to the person who placed them there, to object so strongly to 
their removal." 

''I did attach much value, and I regard his memory — he was my 
cousin." 

Sir Charles forgot (what I have observed many very elegant public char- 
acters forget, at home) his good breeding ; and, with a perfectly well-bred 
sneer, interrupted her at the word — cousin, 

" You neea not attempt to conceal the fact from me, Lady Barnett ; he 
was more dear to you than any cousin." 

" Sir Charles," she replied, " I never did, nor ever will, conceal anything 
from you. You are my husband ; and, whether he deserves it or not, a 
husband has a right to his wife's unqualified confidence : concealment I 
believe to be the root of all domestic misery. What my sentiments towards 
Henry O'Donnell were, you have heard, and from me, before ; you cannot 
entertain any unpleasant feeling towards the clay — the mouldering clay — 
of my childhood's friend. I promised him that those implements of'^the 
chase should never be removed except by his own hand ; do then, I entreat 
of you, let them remain as long as I live — they are in the shadow — do 
not, pray do hot, remove them, for — " 

'* For my sake," she wished to have added, but she could not ; she was 
unable to frame an appeal, bordering on afiection, to one for whom she felt 
it not. 

"I am very sorry, Marian," he replied coldly, "but I regret to say, that, 
trifling as it may seem, having given the order, I cannot see how I can re- 
tract ; the things will be better- out of sight I had no idea that you enter- 
tained such a strong penchant for the gentleman ; indeed, chenshins such 
a feeling, you ought to have paused before you honoured me with your 
hand." 
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Marian's only reply was a bitter groan ; and, without another word, she 
led the apartment, crossed the hall, and proceeded with unmingled bitter-, 
ness of spirit to the dressing-room she had recently quitted. She threw 
herself on her knees, and, burying her face in her hands, gave way to a 
burst of regret, such as she seldom indulged in — for tears art an indulg- 
ence, and a blessed one, to the stricken at heart. Mingled with her tears 
were prayers — prayers to the Almighty, who is known to us in the hour ot 
trouble, whether of mind or of body, as the One holy and true Spirit, who can 
either remove from us our afflictions, or teach us how to bear them as Chris- 
tians only can. 

Marian had known little, during her early years, of reli^on, except its 
name ; but sorrow and solitude had taught her where she might find con- 
eolation ; and enthusiasm, so strong a feature in her character, having 
latterly no worldly object to chain it to the earth, worked its way towards 
heaven. 

** Teach me, O Lord !" she ejaculated, " to bear the reproach wl)ich I 
have in a measure merited ; teach me to perform the hard and heavy duty 
of wife to him whom I love not, though thou knowest full well there is no 
other on earth whom I do love." 

She was interrupted by a whining noise, which she well recognised — it 
was poor Bueca ! Her four-footed friend was readily admittea; and she 
pondered in her mind whether she ought to caress even his dog, when he 
whom at the altar she had engaged to love, honour, and obey, would, she 
doubted not, disapprove of her so doin^. The poor animal stretched upon 
the rug as usual, and contented himself by elevating an car occasionally, 
as his beautiful Biistress paced up and down the chamber. It was evident 
that Sir Charles Bamett's mind, however dressed and fashioned by circum- 
stances, was intrinsically poor and mean. Had he thought kindly, or even 
wisely, he would have seen at once, that though Marian was perhaps wron^ 
as a married woman, in cherishing the remembrance of one, all too dear in 
former times, yet the noble frankness she had shown, the freedom from all 
art upon the subject, the confidence she reposed in him so bravely, deserved 
a similar return ; and had he been capable of valuin<^ her as she merited, he 
would have been proud to preserve what she bad frankly confessed she 
valued. Were even the lotsiiom of generosity sufficiently estimated, the 
world would go on in better tune : people, for the most part, endeavour to 
bring events within their own narrow conceptions, instead of striving to 
expand in proportion to the greatness of events. 



" I ax yer pardon, Miss — my Lady, I mane — dear, dear, it's so hard to 
turn one 's tongue to a word one's not used to ; but you have the heart's 
respect, any way," said the old gardener at Castle Raymond, the morning 
before Marian was to leave her childhood's home — "and may I make 
bould to ax, if you intend taking Busca with you over seas ?" 

« Yes, Frank." 

'^ Lave him with me, Miss, my Lady, and I '11 take care of the baste ; he 




line to tell you how Busca was, and how the rosies got on, and all about 
the melon-bed, and the new graft on the apple-trees." 

" I shall be happy to hear from you, thanK. you, Frank ; but I cannot part 

with Busca, he was my father's favourite, and, — in short, I must takeBusca.'^ 

*' Busca," persisted the gardener, ** is fond o' me, and he and the gray 

cat arc the beat irienda in the world now \ they lie together on my ould 
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jock, that sarves 'em for a mat ; indeed, lady dear, I wish you would lave 
me Busca." 

" I am grieved I cannot oblige you in this, Frank : is there any thing else 
I can do ? ^an I send you any thing from England ?" 

" God bless you, my Lady, I should like a cjuarter of English tobaccy ; 
I 've a great curosity to see what sort o' stuff it really is ; and I hear their 
kail, particularly their brocoli, bates Bannaher. But, Ma'ara^ Day Lady 
darlint, for the love o' the poor ould masther, and for the love — no, not that, 
because, in coorse, it 's past, but, for the regard of Masther Harry, lave 
Busca to me — see how the cfaytbur rams his could nose into my hand, as 
if he said, I '11 stay wid you." ^ 

" It 's very strange you should have set your mind on this !" 

**Maybe so, my Lady, strange things happen every day. Sure, it*s 
mighty strange what makes sich a beautiful, great, bi^ sunflower, as that 
yon, come out of a little blay, humpy seed, not as big, no, nor half, nor 
(]uarter as big as a pray tee's eye ! Well, plaze yer Ladyship, all I can say 
is, that if you do n't lave Busca behind, he '11 never see the ould gray cat 
again, that's all?" 

" Frank I I insist upon knowing what you mean." 

" Ah, Busca, a cushla !" continued the gardener, with true Irish tact — 
** ah, thin, Busca, would yer mislhress not let on, I 'd incense her into it, 
you poor brute, how yer no favourite with Misthcr Bijaw, my Lord's vally 
de sham, and how he said to me — / Ould Blossom,' says he, 'if i^y lady 
intends bringing that ould stinking baste (axing yer pardon, Busca ; but 
't was he said it, not me) with us, (by us, mancing Sir Charles and himself, 
the rude ill-raired pup,) — with us,' says he, ' we 'U give him a dose,' says he, 
' crossing the channel,' says he, * and then make our (the impudent black- 
guard !) our lady believe he died of the say sickness.' So with that, says I, 
what would his honour say to that ? says I — ' O, nothing at all,' sayd he, 
' for Sir Charles hates the sight o' him, and wheniver my lady's back is 
turned gives him a poke or a puck with his foot — I have good raison to 
know that he'd never say a word, except "O be joyful," if he was fairly 
gone.' So I says nothing ; for the might 's the right* evermore with thim 
English a^in us. Now, Ma'am, m/Lady, a' vourneen, you '11 let Busca 
stay with his ould friend Frank." 

Marian made no reply ; her heart was too full to speak. She turned 
from the gardener to conceal her emotion, and at a break in the plantations 
encountered her husband. 

" I have been giving some final directions as to the trees we wished put 
down this autumn," he observed, as they met — "Have you been directing 
your old gardener as to your flowers ? — by the way, he gets old, that Master 
Frank — I must send off some of my Scotch people from Bamett Park to 
get every thing in right order." 

" Not to turn away Frank, Sir Charles ?" , 

"Certainly not, my dear, if you wish to the contrary — always most 
happy to meet your views, where they are consistent with propriety*'*^ 

Poor Marian made no observation on this sarcastic reply, but fancied that 
Sir Charles cast an unkind look on the hound, who, certainly, often pro- 
voked the baronet ; for, in former times Busca always received his advances 
with a certain exposure of the teeth and gums, not very flattering to one 
desirous of cultivating his acquaintance. Few words passed between them, 
until, on reaching the vestibule, Sir Charles closed the door, so as to pre- 
vent the hound from entering. 

" In England, Marian, dogs are not advanced to the rank of companions,. 



particularly when they gyow ofiensivc by age." 
. It was on Marian's hp to inquire if all things 



grew disagreeable as they 
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grew old; but she remembered that " grievous words stir up anger^^vifi 
held her peace. Sir Cliarles continued, 

" I do not think that Busca will ever bear a sea voyage " 

" I think not,'* was her forced reply to him, whom, binder the influence of 
her strongly excited feelin£:8, she regarded as little better than a premeditated 
murderer. That he should meditate the destruction of a^ animal he knew 
she so fondly loved, was cruel ; but to take his valet, a low-bred, insulting 
foreigner into his confidence, and plan with him the death of that poor blind 
favourite, was mean, low, pitiful. How, in defiance of all her resolutions to 
the contrary, did she despise this man of worldly wealth and narrow sonl ! 
With this feeling came another — he was her husband ! 



Despite'all that has been said to the contrary, there is something sin- 
gularly brilliant and invigorating in "The Season in London." The 
weather, from April to June, is, generally speaking, on its best behaviour ; 
the animation spreading itself, either as a bane or a blessing, over all classes 
of society during the sitting of Parliament, is in full force : it gives gentle- 
men something to talk about in the park, in the streets, at the clubs; and 
excites (if anything can excite an Englishman) something bordering on 
interesting conversation, during the ten or twenty minutes* pause before 
dinner, at which time the said gentlemen " bunch** together in whatever 
portion of the room fronts the largest looking-glass, or lounge on the softest 
sofas, to the exclusion of the ladies, and are thus enabled to criticise, quite 
, at their ease, the. merits of the last new speaker. — Despite, then, the 
mmxDais Unx of almost every man of " ton^^ you meet, still there is much to 
charm and bewilder the senses in the London Season. The parks teem 
with beauty and elegance. The opera, the finest and most glorious of 
sensual enjoyments, is in full force. The exhibitions, such as they are, 
are open, and there is always more than two or three subjects at each to 
repay you for the loss of time consequent on looking at all. There is 
bustle m the streets, — not the ill-bred city bustle that forces you .ofT the 
pavement, and covers you with mud ! — but the bustle consequent on the 
crowding of the better classes of society in search of amusement. The 
most noble horses parade the squares ; carriages, unrivalled in beauty of 
design and execution, meet eacn other at every corner. There is a rich 
and gorgeous blaze of all that is bright and curious in the magazines and 
shop's; the best books are reserved by the wary publishers for "the 
season;** the most exquisite exotics flourish in the conservatories of the 
great and gay ; ' and the air of the favoured " West End'* is redolent of the 
purest perfumes. Any foreigner, passing casually through London dur- 
mg " the season,** would pronounce us the wealthiest and happiest of 
nations, and imagine that distress had never set its seal of want, and sin, 
and death, upon any of the children of Britain. Those who seek truth 
must dive amid the turbulent and disordered waters of sorrow, as well as 
ramble through the smiling groves and laughing pastures of joy ! 



It was Marian's third season in brilliant London, and many thought it 
was never truly brilliant until she appeared. Both in Ireland, and on her 
husband*s estates in England, she had been, as far as she was permitted, 
an angel of charity ; she had founded schools, clothed the naked, fed the 

* hungry ; and the deep-felt and grateful blessing followed the " pale lady" 
Yvherever she went. The first season passed on as her husband expected ; 

to use the cant phrase, she was splendidly successful. Though Barnett is 
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an ugly and common sounding name, there were " Barnett hats ;" and the 
hair was " Crepi d la Bamette ;" and Lady Barnett's xoit was often quoted, 
as the wit par exceUenee, Those who called her witty, knew not what wit 
was. Wit may be likened to a silver arrow, pure, glittering, and pointed ; 
hers was of a more severe quality ; — it was satire; hot the flippant and ill- 
tempered smartness, descending to the person, not dealing with the vice, — 
but that finer and more ennobling quality, which feared not to tell Pliilip 
feasting that it would only commune with Philip fasting. Witty minds are 
seldom great, but a just quantity of satire sharpens the intellect unto 
perfection ; it is the whetstone of many virtues, and is respected when its 
playful counterfeit is run down by temper and good sense. Sir Charles 
Barnett had taken a wife to help him to support his waning state ; but he 
had not calculated on eclipse ; he never considered it possible that a country 
girl should gain any admiration save for her beauty, and he by no means 
relished the universal homage rendered to her marvellous wisdom and 
sound judgment. 

The president of the Royal Academy painted her portrait during her 
second season, and with his usual skill completed a picture that would have 
made Titian jealous. Lady Barnett lookea at it for some time in silence ; 
and then tumm^ to the polished artist, she observed, '* It is beautiful, but 
you know what it needs to make it like me.*' 

'* Lady," he replied' with admirable tact, " it wants ▲ sigh upon tbe 

And he was rioht. 

" My dear Lady Barnett, I have a little request to make of you, this 
evening," said Sir Charles, " it is that you will not enter into any conver- 
■ation with the Russian envoy about the plans toe" (the mean creature had 
had nothing to do with them) " adopted for the education of the poor in 
Leicestershire ; if he speaks again upon the subject, refer him to me. And 
I really wish ^ou would not a^ree with Lord Somerton^s notions about 
literature; he invariably contradicts me, and therefore, oblige me by not 
conversing with him." 

"I do not agree with you, but will do as you desire." 

'* I think we shall confine our parties this season, to dinners, concerts, 
and card-assemblies. Balls" (Sir Charles had lately been afflicted with 
gout) ^ are really incorrect, since the introduction of walta&es." 

/^I am glad to find that your ideas of correctness are improvmg," replied 
his lady. Sir Charles winced at this. 

Will it be believed that the very man who was lecturing and duecting 
this high-souled woman on such trifiin^ points, was continuing (almost 
openly) in the practice of what the uninitiated would call "gross immoral- 
ly," but what the well-bred delicately classify as a liaison ? Oh, this twist- 
ing and mooting of terms ! this cloaking of all that is abominable under the 
banner of " human frailty !" this glossing and polishing of vice ! this 
burning of incense in high places, and bending of the knee to the Baal ! 
How does the free-born soul sicken at, and loathe, such homage ! God 
forbid that I should for a moment wish to see the levelling of rank, or the 
decent barriers of society overthrown. I honour the one, and respect tho 
other; but vice is vice, tnough a coronet bind the brow ; and virtue is as 
holy in a peasant's cottage as in a ducal palace. How many are wor- 
shipped, literally, during ue season in London, because of their fetes, and 
splendour, who would not be tolerated in what is termed decent society, 
were it not for " station." Lady Barnett felt this deeply ; and while she 
was idolized, loathed the idolatry. Not that she was insensible to praise 
or applause ; — what woman is, what woman ought to be ? but she longed 
for a devotion, which she knew, as a wife, there was but one who could 
render. She wished to be the object of a warm and fervid afi^tion, as she 
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had once been. She was constantly the. victim of her penctraUon, and 
sometimes wished that God had, in his mercy, bestowed upon her less 
feeling and more folly. There was one thing, and one only, that yielded 
her pleasure : she had an extended sphere of doing good ; and the manner 
in which she threw her entire soul into relieving the necessities of others, 
often excited in her worldly-minded husband an astonishment he did not 
deem it necessary to conceaL 

" I cannot tliink, Marian, why you arc so anxious about the dead curate 
of Lyme^s daughters : one }s deaf, and the other blind ; moreover, nobody 
knows them." 

** Simply, Sir Charles, because their father is dead, one deaf, the other 
blind, and nobody knows them.'' 

Sir Charles muttered something about " bad habits, contracted through a 
defective education, and wild Irish views of manners and Bociety ;" ana the 
once free-hearted Marian listened, as she had often listened, patiently ; ^* for 
patience is the badge of all her tribe." 

Would those who crowded her splendid saloons, and were astonished at 
her taste and calm majestic beauty, — would they have believed that the 
canker was busy at a heart, where soirow had made its sepulchre ? 



''Lady Bamett,*' inquured one of her visiters, casually taking up a 
morning paper from amid the heap of periodical literature with which it 
is customary to heap a library table, " do you ever read our political jour- 
nals ?" 

"Hardly ever." 

'* We continue gaining victory on victory ; indeed, Napoleon must soon 
evacuate Spain ai3 Portugal." 

Marian could never hear any allusion to the Peninsular campaign without 
emotion J her heart beat violently as the gentleman continued — 

" So, I see an exchange of prisoners has lately ^een effected ; some Irish 
names, too, among the number. You must surely be interested in them, 
LAdy Bamett ? Calvert 0*Connell, Ueutenant in the 3d dragoons ; Barry 
St Leger — ay, all the St. Legers were' brave fellows ; Henry O'Donnelf, 
captain in the royal Irish -* — " 

Marian seized the journal from the grasp of the astonished lounger, and 
in another moment — the paper clasped within her hands, her eyes starting 
from their sockets — she had fallen back on the sofa, not in a fainting fit, 
but in strong and terrific convulsions. 



"And so, Marian — you arc a wedded wife! and though now, tliree 
seasons, the star of the ascendant, I hear you are still triumphant. Long 
may you continue so -^ if it makes you happy ! I have been more than three 
years a miserable prisoner, without one friend, who remembered Harry 
O'Donnell sufficiently to be interested in his exchange, which only chance 
has efifected. I do not, lady, blame you ; — you doubtless fancied I was 
dead ; for you could not have been so altered, as not to have felt some anx- 
,iety for your cousirCs liberty. 

•* I intend paying my respects, in the course of the morning, to you and 
Sir Charles ; to whom I beg my respects. You will not be surprised at 
my strange hand-writing, when you hear th^t I lost an arm at Albuera f 

" Hbnrt O'Donnell." 
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It was more fhan a month since Lady Barnett had learned that Harry 

— her first -- her only love — was in existence. When questioned by her 
hasband as to the cause of her sudden illness, she told him all the truth. 
"If," she said, within her own bosom — '* If Sir Charles suspects me«^at 
all events I shall have the satisfaction of not deserving his suspicion." 

" Was it joy or sorrow," inquired her tormentor — " that occasioned 
your ladyship*s agitation ?" 

•* Sir Charles," she replied, "do not trifle with feel inofs that have ever been 
laid bare before you. I do not deny your right to ask that question ; and J 
reply frankly — that it was a mingling of both." 

Her husband gazed steadily upon ner; and her dark deep eye, — her 
broad high forehead, — and her fine pale features, — neither quailed nor 
shrank from the scrutiny ; — even Sir Charles was moved. 

** Marian," he said, "you are a noble woman, but not suited either for 
me or for the present times ; — you should have remained among the stars 
until a holier sun shone upon England. I never met woman with truth like 
yours." 

The involuntary tribute of such applause, paid by Vice to Virtue, is great 
indeed I Marian wept long and bitterly ; — in the silence of her chamber, 
she prayed ; — and they who know how hard it is to wish that those we 
love may ncfi love in return, will appreciate her petition. She prayed that 
Harry would only remember her as his cousin. When she thought of the 
many chan£:es she had seen men make, without an efibrt, she indulged in 
what may be termed the painful hope^ that he might find it, perhaps had 
already found it, easy to look upon and love another. There was something 
in the tone of Captain O'Donnell's letter that repressed this conviction. I 
have heard many women assert, after receiving a declaration of love, that 

— "Indeed they had no idea of such a thing; they never thought the gen- 
tleman entertained the slightest afiection for them :" — it might be true ; but 
I never believed a word they said. Men are, doubtless, clever enough; 
but clever as they are, women, on this subject, are seldom — never rii fault ; 

— they have an intuitive knowledge of man's afl^ection — they generally 
know it before he is aware of it himself; — and though man can easily 
assume an affection he does not feel, he must be a better adept in conceal- 
ment than I can imagine possible, to hide a preference. The one phrase, 

— " if it makes you happy," — showed at once his anxiety, and his belief 
that she was miserable. The precious letter was more than half-way to 
her lips, yet she stayed its course, with a firmness those who have loved 
like her will estimate, and laid it on her desk. In a few moments she arose ; 
and, with the letter in her hand, proceeded to Sir Charles's study. 

" Lost an arm I Sad thin or, sad thing,*' repeated Sir Charles, after be 
had finished it3 perusal. " Well, I shall be glad to see hini. He is your 
relative ; and we owe it to ourselves to treat our relatives with propriety." 

" I think 1 must spend the day at Richmond, with Mrs. Brown lowe.'^ 

" No, no. Lady Barnett, it would be exceedingly wrong ; you can receive 
your cousin here. I dare say we shall find him sadly changed." 

Sir Charles, well skilled in human nature, was at fault : — the truth <iras, . 
that, with the exception of his wife, his intimate female acquaintances had 
been of a very indifferent stamp ; and he fancied that a worn-out mutilated 
Soldier could possess no attractions for one bo filed and admired as his 
charming wife ! Lady Barnett, well as she knew his littleness of mind, 
almost hoped that something like generosity bad illumined his dark soul. 
She, too, was mistaken. 

*— i 

"He loves me still," she said, while tears of bitter agony coursed each 
other down her pallid checks, — his love has been unchanging as my own 
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— O, what am I, to own it ! and he talked of my father, and of Castle Ray- 
mond, and the dead lark, and poor Busca ! and my husband has been either 
road or cruel enough to ask him to stay within ithese walls. What then ? 
Am I fallen so low as to fear myself?" And the young and proud beauty 
paced her chamber with unequal steps. 

Woman is never in so much danger as when she confides in her own 
strength. The meek-hearted and trembling find security in weakness, for 
they look for protection where it is always round, — they seek advice from 
the Most High, and implicitly employ His precepts as their laws : there is 
always safety for the humble Christian. According to the correct and 
established laws of English society, if a married female find not a friend in 
her husband, she is perfectly and completely cut off from every thing ap- 
proaching to friendship with the more wise and superior sex. If, trusting 
to the pure and uncontaminated counsels of her own heart and motives, 
she seek advice or protection, in any way, directly or indirectly, from any 
man, no matter how exalted his character, or pure his motives, her reputa- 
tion is tainted, irrevocably tainted, and therefore nothing worth, — she 
sinks in the moral scale, and can never retrieve what she has lost. I am 
willing to allow the hardship of this state ; and yet, valuing as I do the 
reputation of my high-souled and beautiful countrywomen, more than their 
individual liappiness, I can hardly wish it altered. To this very strictness, 
to this hardship in peculiar cases, we owe much of our domestic happiness, 
and ail our good fame, — a fame that was never tainted, until an assump- 
tion of foreign manners (that sit as ill upon us as foreign fashions) rendered 
many, too many of those in liigh places, open to the scorn of the right- 
minaed. ** What,'' it may be asked, <4s a woman to do who is married to 

- a brute or a fool? — Is she to have no friend, no companion V* I answer^ 
None ; . she either mude her election, or it was forced upon her ; but, in 
either case, she owes it to her God, to her sex, and to her country, to bear 
her cross, and prove that she rises superior to the ills that are heaped on her 
devoted bead. No matter how pure may be her motives, the world reads 
actions, and not hearts. 

Lady Bamett believed that her cousin was as high-souled as herself: 
she remembered how strict his notions had been, and how oilen he haa 
chid and reproved the volatility of disposition, that had, at one period of her 
. existence, rendered her so ga]r and tnoughtless. She had read deeply too 
the records of human life, yet it never occurred to her to bring her observa- 
tions to bear upon her cousin : — *' He taught me ever what was best and 
wisest, and to whom can I look with greater safety for advice if I should 
need it^" With this feeling she scrupled not to consult her cousin upon 
many points unconnected with her husband, or the domestic dififerences, 
that, despite of her care and real attention to prevent, sprang up between 
them. Her innate propriety, more than her judgment, counselled her 
not to sufiTer any interference upon such points ; and, on all other matters, 
her vanity was gratified to find that her monitor agreed with her in all 
things. 

It must also be confessed, that though at first she had shrunk from meet- 
ing her cousin, yet, af^er that meeting was over, she experienced a tranquil- 
lity, a security in his presence, to which she had long been a stranger. She 
had never enjoyed the sweet privilege of appealing, with all her feelings, 
to her husband. Though she had never usecl concealment, she could not 
be said to have reposed confidence, — that full, perfect, and happy con- 
fidence, which is the outpouring of an affectionate heart, and forms a true 
earthly paradise. Her vivid imagination, that had so long communed with 
heaven, had again found an earthly object upon whom to lean, — and 
" Cousin Harry," as before, was even more the mind's idol than he had 
been at Castle Kaymond. There he had been her leading star : — the idea. 
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the possibility of his being clumged^ had never once occurred to Marian ; 
she looked to him to strengthen her good resolres, not to overturn them. 

Of all things likely to suffer change, nothing changes like man ! With 
women the case is diffSsrent ; events with them are mings of rare occur- 
rence, and there is little chance of one rubbing out the record of another. 
The impression has time, not only to be made, but, consequently, is not 
easilj effaced. Men fall rapidly into various societies, and hear various 
opinions ; this occasions them to be less firm, or, to use a harsher tenn, less 
obstinate. It may be for good ; — it may be for evil. We shall see. 

Captain O'Donnell was almost domesticated in Sir Charles Barnett's 
house, and people did begin to say, that '* they wondered," — '' were sur- 
prised," — " astonished," — " suspected," — ** hoped not" — " Lady Bar- 
nett, so beautiful." — "What could she see in him ?" — " Husband care- 
less," — " used her harshly ;'* — and, at last, some of these whispers ab> 
solntely reached the ear of Sir Charles. With a violence totally uncalled 
for, he assailed and reproached his wife. She replied with her usual truth 
and dignity, — for one criminal idea, — one feeling that angels could pro- 
nounce impure, — had never stained her soul. Yet she had stood on the 
brink of a precipice, and blessed, a thousand times blessed was the power 
that told her of her danger! 

"I will tell Harry that he must depart," she said ; ''and his sense of pro- 
priety will point out to him the necessity for doing so." 

It was more easily said than done. The time came, and brought its trial. 
With the instinctive propriety and delicacy of a virtuous woman, she avoid- 
ed the reason why, and told him only of the fact Little was she prepared 
for his comment } — little did she dream of his moving from the nign and 
honourable pedestal, on which her imajpnation, more than his own merits, 
had placed him. The idea of Henry O'Donnell having become " a man of 
the world," as the phrase goes ; — of those bland and fascinating manners 
being only the polished surface ; — > and the certainty that continental exam- 
ine and habit had sullied that true and noble spirit which she imagined was 
more than proof against contamination, fell slowly, but heavily, upon her 
feeling heart 

*' I see how it is," he said ; ''Sir Charles is jealous. I thought the world 
would whisper." 

"You thought the world would wliisper!" repeated Lady Bamett 
" You thought it, and yet you remained near me !" 

" Marian," he replied mournfully ; "you have not now to learn, how 
dearer far than life you are to me ; the only living creature of my kin ; the 
only being who binds me to existence. You are not happy, and yet you 
would separate those whose lives depend upon being jiear each other. 
All I have asked is your soci^^ty, and that you i^ould not surely refuse your 
cousin !" 

Marian could not repeat all that Sir Charles had said ; she could only 
entreat, command O'Donnell's departure ; and to her honour be it recorded, 
she did so firmly — she neither quailed nor wavered in her mandate, — yet 
could she not utter the reproaches that grew upon her lip, at his acknow- 
ledging that he expected the world would notice and misconstrue his atten- 
tions ; while anticipating this result, he had yet remained. 

It was now vain for him to seek her pity, by a representation of his utter 
lonoUneBs, and by drawing a true but melancholy portrait of what her situa- 
tion would be when deprived of her only friend. Her resolution was taken ; 
she saw and parted from her cousin. Letter afler letter were delivered to 
her, but she returned them unopened. " I might read all he could say," 
she would repeat to herself, "but I will not I might read without dan^e^ 
for he is not now what he once was." This was true ; but when she im- 
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•gijied, in ber hours of indignation, that he had become a being of no import- 
ance in her ejes, she erred in judgment. 

The season drew towards its termination, Sir Charles become worse, and 
was more morose than ever. He had been a good deal disappointed lately ; 
— had not produced as good an effect in the house as he had anticipated ; 
and, somehow or other. Lady Barnett was not as attractive as usual. 
Hints were followed by direct charges, and the ususl recriminations suc- 
ceeded. It was )n vain that Marian recalled to his remembrance her ingen- 
uous disclosures, her avercion to meet her cousin, and the promptness with 
which, on Sir Charles's first intimation, she sacrificed all her feelings to his 
wbhes. He saw that she was heart-broken, and, with the characteristic of 
a perfect tyrant, he persisted in his torture ; coolly communicating, as the 
termination of his discourse, that she should immediately accompany him to 
Castle Raymond ; ** the most out-of-the-way place," as he observed, " and 
of course the best to hide his disgrace.*' How her proud heart beat within 
her bosom ! And when, long after midnight, she reasoned herself into the 
submission which, as a wife, she felt was her first duty, she knelt, and press- 
ed her throbbing brow within her small white palms, and praved fervently 
to the Almighty to strengthen her in all good things. She thanked Him 
too, in that He had mercifully taught her, ere it was too late, the painful, 
the aj^nizing truth, that he on whom she had bestowed a love, far nearer to 
devotion than to any earthly passion, was ail too tainted to dwell in her 
remembrance, save as a vision of the past ; which, like the lark of her young 
days, had soared towards heaven, yet found its death on earth. 



''Troth, Nurse Grady, and it must be yerself that's elad to get the 
young misthress back," said our former acauaintance, Nelly Riley, to the 
nurse of Castle Raymond ; ''and she's looking very poorly ; and not, by 
no manner o' means, as handsome, to my thinking, as before she wint 
away." 

" She can't be blind to poor Sir Charles's fate," replied the sapient nurse ; 
— " he 's had the gout in his stomach twinty times ; and it '11 choak him 
some of these days ; — and thin we '11 have a new masther, I'm thinking." 

"1st the captain ye mean? Arrah! be asey, now; — I wish her bet- 
ther luck. The captain, my lannan, 's more changed nor any of *em j — 
Sir Charles is the ould thing, that, as I 've often said, would make broth of 
his father's bones. My Lady's heart, God bless it ! is the same as ever, -— 
a beautiful heart she has ! It 's useless trying to turn May butter into flint 
stone ; — but thei, captain has got foreign hurling in his head — and do n't 
tell me — if he had true regard for his cousin, he would n't visit the game- 
keeper's daughter so often' " • 

'' My Lady," replied the nurse, bridling, " knows nothing of his even 
being in the counthrey ; — How should she ? And as to the gamekeeper's 
daughter — Did Master Harry tell you it was the daughter he visited? — 
might n't he have a regard for the father, Mrs* Riley?" 

" Mrs. Grady, Ma'am," replied the shrewd Irishwoman ; " you have a 
mighty great regard for fine French silk handkerchi^s, and a fine decket 
o' corrall hades. I tould you my mind afore ; and I '11 tell it you again, if 
you like, and make a clane breast at oncet ; — but, maybe, betther not ; — 
time tells all thinss." 



Jo a few weeks, the death of Sir Charles Barnett was duly announced in 
ai) the fashionable joamals; — and though, from what we know. Lady 
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Bainett could not be called inconsolable, yet she behaved as was ri»ht and 
fitting her to do : — nay, she did more, — she watched her husband to the 
last ; — she tried to turn his thoughts towards that source from whence she 
had derived consolation; and she both prayed and wept when all was 
indeed over. Amono; all her trials she had one consolation ; — he blessed 
her with his dving breath, and retjuested her forgiveness. 

Her year of mourning was expired ; — perhaps the most tranquil vear of 
her existence. Still youn^, with renovated beauty, and a large fortune, 
Lady Barnett was talked of, and toasted, far more than when her youns 
heart beat, and her gleesome laugh sounded amid the groves and hills of 
Castle Raymond. 

Much was she tempted to revisit London ; — she had become a mark 
for all speculating fortune-hunters, whether male or female ; and, if her 
intimacy with her cousin had ever cast a cloud over her fame, it had passed 
as shadows from a brilliant landscape. 

But though others ceased to remember, she had not forgotten. I have 
said that Henrv 0*DonneIl was a man of the world, and as such, it will be 
readily believed, he did not relinquish the idea that he might still be master 
of Castle Raymond and its fair mistress. He had wisely withdrawn from 
the country on Sir Charles's death, well knowing that Marian's delicacy 
would shrink from his intruding at such a time ; and when he did return, 
he managed to be introduced so as to avoid alarming her prejudices or ere- 
ating any unpleasant sensations. 

It must not be imagined that O'Donnell was what would be considered 
either a bad or a heartless man; when he reasoned, he was invariably 
right ; when under the influence of his passions, fearfully wrong; his mind 
had become imbued with a false philosophy, and it was convenient to be 
the disciple of a school that granted much license. He loved Marian ; but 
he loved her as a woman, without carina for or comprehending her true 
nobleness of soul. He had seen much oilife, and the life of a soldier-pris- 
oner had little in it to strengthen what might have been good. After he 
lefl London he visited the scenes of his childhood, and the turf- raised mound 
to the memory of the dead lark ; and the attention paid by the old gardener 
to Busca, by his lady's express command, confirmed Henry in the belief 
that she was unchanged. She was a living instance of the romance of life 
linc^ering and dwelling with advancing years. O'Donnell admired virtue 
and glory in the abstract, without possessing either the firmness which is 
the. ground work of the one, or the enterprise necessary for the other. There 
is an undying essence in woman's love, which, like the costly perfume, en^ 
dures after the vase that contained it is broken, and clings even to the hand 
of its d^troyer. How Marian had loved is already shown ; it now remains 
only to prove, what life proves daily — though books, oflen at variance with 
human nature, are too fond of settm^ forth love in the conclusion requited, 
and an end of triumph crowning a life of pain — that perfect happiness is 
as much a fable as unbroken sunshine, and would be as wearisome, and as 
destructive. He who knows and orders best has willed it otherwise, and 
has suffered that the wickedness of some should draw forth the virtues of 
others, and those who trust in him. in heart and spirit will feel that all is 
good. 



It was a clear, calm evening, and the mistress of Castle Raymond was 
alone in her own halls. She had discarded the robes of mourning, and 
reclined in jewelled state in a room redolent of perfume. 

Her thoughts were of a second marriage, and one that she had not deter- 
mined on wkhout some* fears and some misgivings ; but woman's unassisted 
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wisdom is little worth, when set against the strength of an afiection which 
had grown with her ^rowtli, and outlived both time abd sorrow. Her e^re 
rested on the wedding-ring, which still encircled her taper finger— it 
appeared to her an unhallowed badge — she slowly rcmovea it, and, with a 
trembling hand, and a blushing cheek, tried on another, which she took 
from a small red case. The sound of a distant footstep smote upon her ear, 
and, blushing still more deeply, she replaced the mystic bauble in its rest, 
and the other emblem of her wedded state upon her finger. ^- As the evening 
deepened, and she continued still alone, she thougnt upon her cousin's 
faults ; and what had appeared so criminal when it would have been sinful 
to have loved, had dwindled into a marvellously short catalogue of faults — 
failings rather — which she could hardly tell over: her imagination wan- 
dered to the scenes of her early and of her present happiness-— and she 
scouted from her memory the remembrance' of her married life, as one 
would cast forth a loathsome object from what was otherwise cheerful and 
smiling. Harry's natural generosity of disposition had prompted him to 
enter into all her*plans for me good of her tenantry. The village of Castle 
Cloyne was now clean and cheerful ; its inhabitants felt themselves raised 
in the scale of society — aud that is the true way of ensuring an Irishman's 
gratitude ; the hills within sight of Castle Raymond were covered with 
cattle, the property of zealous and industrious farmers, who, if they did not 
manage quite as well as their English neighbours, yet promised to be all, 
within a little time, that their best friends could desire. 

Marian revolved and re-revolved all her plans and projects for future 
happiness ; and if a doubt did arise, as to what her former fashionable 
friends might say, rather than analyse her feelings, she contented herself 
with the consideration, that she should not mix with them again — that 
she should be far away from their sneers and their comments — that she 
, should be happy in her own dear country — happy amid the unsophisticated 
peasantry, who looked to her for all their comforts — happy with the chosen 
of her heart 1 in her youth's first and only afiTection. Generous, and free- 
hearted in action as well as thought, Marian settled upon O'Donnell all 
the Raymond property. " He must be perfectly independent" of me," 
argued the noble creature, ** to render his happineas equal to my own." 
Her lover was all gratitude and thankfulness, and remonstrated much 
against that of which he secretly approved : but I must not do him injustice ; 
his cousin's generosity touched his heart more than her other virtues — he 
could comprehend the one, but not the other. 

They were married. 

Those who truly and devotedly love, will understand me when I say, 
that Marian was as happy as woman could be for some months after her 
marriage — I had almost written that she was tumultuously happy ; — but 
it pleased God that her health grew feeble in a little time, and though she 
did not suffer pain, she could not wander about with her beloved, as in 
former days. She hardly felt the privation while he was with her ; but, 
though invariably kind, and even affectionate, Marian had discovered what, 
had she not loved too well, she might have known before — that upon the 
most important of all subjects they greatly disagreed. She had learned to 
trace the wisdom and the bounty of the Jilmighty in his works — she could 
read " good in every thin^ ;" she saw his glory in the firmament, his 
wonders in the flood ; she had ^rown practically pious from a deep sense 
and knowledge that in the belief and hope, springing only from true reli- 
gion, was there refuge for the broken-hearted, or an unerring guide through 
the mazes of the world : her religion had been the result of experience — 
she had seen its good, and felt its advantage — and while she longed for the 
irme when her huab&nd would join with her in prayer and praise, she yet 
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dreaded lest her eflbrts to make him what the wished might fiu]» and 
drive him farther from the belief in which she trusted. 



Another year had passed ; and again the mistress of Castle Raymond 
was seated alone in the same apartment in which we once saw her try on 
the token of her new contract. Colonel O^Donnell (for money achieves 
rank) had been absent on business, and his wife, more impatiently than 
usual, awaited his return. As she threw open the casement windows^ 
shaded by a rich drapery of pink and silver, and stepped forth upon the 
marble terrace that overlooked the lawn — the beams of the harvest moon 
shed a flood of light and glory upon her head ; yet her step was some- 
what feeble, and she threw her arm round one of the pillars of the colon* 
nade to support her in a spot where she could hear the approaching tread 
of his horse's hoofs, long before they entered the avenue of fragrant lime 
leading to the castle. Suddenly a female sprang upon the terrace, and 
stood beside the lady so silently, that Marian^ unaccustomed as she was to 
fear, would have called to her servants, had not the stranger by an energetic 
movement, entreated her to forbear. She looked upon the pale attenuated 
figure, enveloped in a deep scarlet cloak ; and as the hood, which had been 
dmwn over the woman's face, fell back, Marian thought she recognised 
the filatures. 

" You've forgotten me, lady, and no wonder," said the stranger; " I de- 
serve that you should — and I only pray the blessed Virgin that I was n't 
myself — God break hard fortune before every honest man's child f" 

'' I remember you now, Mary Deane," said Marian, ''but it is impossible 
for me to remember one I have been so long without seeing — can I do any 
thing for you, poor girl ?" 

The woman fell at her feet, and, while she kept her cloak closely clasped 
around her, sobbed forth a petition " that she would n't turn agin her entirely, 
and use her worse than a dog." 

She had, in truth, little reason to expect such treatment from the mistress 
of Castle Raymond, who, raising her from the earth, would have led her 
into the room she had so recently quitted, had not the girl refused to enter. 

^ Sure I 've made an oath never to cross Ats dooff and do n't ask me, lady, 
dariint, for I'm a poor unworthy sinner — God-stricken and dying, and 
willin' and happy to die, if I was fit, — though I am young, and the only 
child of my father — and yet, to my sorrow, I 've heard the white-headed 
oald man pray that I'd never been born — and worse, lady — worse nor 
that — I saw him" (and here her words camejihort and broken) — '* I saW 
him kneel dowa on his own hearth-stone, and curse me and mine, lady ; 
me and mine ! — Oh ! why indeed was I born — why indeed was I born ! — 
Yet I call the God who sees into my very heart this minute to witness for 
me, that, lady, dariint, I meant you no wrong ; but he had the winning way 
with him, and if he could win you, no wonder he bewildered me." 

" Of whom speak you, Mary Deane ?" inquired Marian, in a voice of 
agonizing emotion, dreading she knew not what or whom — ** Of whom 
speak you ?" 

" Of your husband, lady — of the father of — my child." 

As she answered, her head sank upon her bosom, and throwing open the 
doak that had hitherto shrouded her, discovered a sleeping boy upon her 
bosom. 

*J 'T is all a falsehood — a firand got up to — to — drive me mad !" ex- 
claimed Marian, '' a base lie — Woman, how dare you slander him?" 

"Look at him," replied Mary Deane — holding the child forward to where 
the light from a glowing lamp was streaming on the glittering pavement. 
2* 
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Marian did look — lon^ and anxiously look — she pushed the small round 
Yellow curls from the boy's forehead ; and as the movement fully roused 
him from the deep sleep of infancy, he smiled in her face, and clasped his 
little hands in admiration of some of the rich jewels that glittered on her 
dress. The smile confirmed the tale, and taught the lady of that noble ' 
house that her most bitter trial was indeed arrived. Sir Charles's gallant- 
ries she had borne with fortitude; they had grievously wounded her deep 
sense of religion and morality — they had, moreover, wounded her woman's 

{)ride, but they had never seared her heart — they had never entered, and 
acerated, and destroyed ! 

" Tell — tell me one thing," she demanded of the betrayed girl, who still 
cowered at her feet, '* this child was bom before our marriage ; have you 
been sinless since?" 

A deep and bitter groan was the only answer she received. 

It was enough. 

Marian would have paced the terrace, but she felt as if rooted to the spot 
whereon she stood. She was iron-bound — spell-bound to the very earth. 
The child, still in admiration of the brilliant jewels, crept towards her. 
Her first feeling was to spurn — to thrust it from her ; in the madness of 
the moment her foot was lifted to the act, — but she could not ; it was his 
child! 

The eye of the wretched mother had been fixed upon her infant's move- 
ments, and her sad heart beat more quickly when she saw that he was not 
repulsed. 

"What would you with me?" inquired Marian, when she could find 
utterance. ** Speak, and quickly." 

" Lady, I am dying, — dying of the same decline that took my mother 
away soon after I was born. See here." She held forth her arms, white 
and fleshless ; they quivered in the moonbeams. " I am gone, entirely," 
continued the unfortunate, " and so I ought to be ; for the beauty he talked 
about went, and his love went with it, and I 've been almost starvin' in a 
Strang parish ; and my fiither's curse, and your goodness, and all together, 
hangmg over me like a ban ; and I could n'tdieasy till I asked yer pardon, 

and asked " The mother's eye, which, still bright, gleamed like a 

lamp within a sepulchre, rested on her child. The glorious creature to 
whom she spoke, understood the appeal, and, immolating all common feel- 
ing, she stooped, and kissed the forehead of the unoffending infant ; her 
silent offering ascended to the throne of the Almighty, a record of a vir- 
tuous woman's triumph. Mary Deane knelt, as if to pray, but she could 
not speak; she could only weep — weep bitterly. At" last she mur- 
mnreo — 

" The stamp of the Lord was always on you ; and you 'U be good to the 
poor innocent babby, and forget its miserable mother ? And now, lady, » 
darlint, if I had only my father's forgiveness — if I could only hear him 
take back the curse, I should die thankful ; and, maybe, the Lord would 
forsjive me." 

James Deane was the gamekeeper to whom Nelly Riley had alluded ; 
and little had poor Marian thought, when interrogating him as to where 
his daughter haa gone, that he had so much cause for sorrow, and yet kept 
it within his bosom, lest it might poison his lady's happiness. 

" I will see your father myself to-morrow, and entreat him for you." 

*' God in heaven bless you for that thought ; but t(>-morroW, lady ! (o- 
vMenovo wUl he too late ! I am dying now !" 

''Follow me, then," replied Marian, " he must not refuse pardon when / 
ask it." 

" And my child ?" Mary Deane trembled violently, as she looked upon 
jium for the Iwt time. 
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'* LeaTe him here. Have I not promised ?" said Marian. 

*' You have, you have, lady. Och, lady dear ! forgive me ; I am a poor, 
miverable, wicked wretch, but och, hone ! och hone ! am I not a motker 7 
Sore an* I brought ye into the world, a lannan," she continued, apostro- 
phising the child, whom she held closely to her bosom, *' I brought you into 
the world, a perfect and beautiful boy ; and I exulted over you ; and when 
your little lip smiled on me, and your daushy fingers twisted in my hair, — 
Qod and the Virgin forgive me ! but I felt as if I could bear all the suffer- 
ings that war ever suffered, and all the sin that ever was sinned, for yer 
sake ; and I thought, that though ht might change to m«, he never could 
chance to you, for wam't you his own, own child ?" 

"Come, come,'* said Marian, hoarsely — for everv word the creature 
spoke was as a fresh dagger in her heart, — ** the child is safe ; are you not 
satisfied with my word ?*' 




a coushla ! you '11 never know that poor Mary Deane was yer mother ; and 
so best — so best; for when he turned, who knows but vou may turn as 
well !" She imprinted a long, long kiss upon the child's lips, who, accus- 
tomed to her caresses, had fallen asleep. 

'' You will see him again," murmured Marian. 

** Never ! never ! never !" she replied, wildly, " arid aiow t have looked 
my last !" She suffered the long red cloak to drop from her shoulders, and 
rolling the child in it, laid him on the marble step that skirted the entrance ; 
kneeUn^ over him, she muttered a few short words, and then, slowly rising, 
she crossed her colourless arms upon her bosom, and said, " Now, God 
willin', I am ready." 

Marian removed with her own hands the sleeping infant to a place of 
greater security, and, followed by Mary Deane, (whose fleshless form 
seemed moved and urged forward by supernatural strength,) she took her 
way to the gamekeper's cottage. As they crossed the park, the tread of 
Colonel O'DonnelPs horses came suddenly upon them : the two females 
stood behind a group of sapling oaks, as he and his servant passed ; they 
both clung to the boughs of the young trees for support ; but, as they rode 
onwards, Mary Deane stretched forward so as to catch a look of his 
departing shadow, while lus wife, who not an hour before had so anxiously 
waited his return, remained erect on the spot, more like a statue of carved 
marble than a thing of life, for many minutes after the sound had ceased. 

The old gamekeeper opened the door of his cottage himself to Marian's 
knock, and appeared almost terrified at seeing his mistress. His daughter 
had crouched behind her as she entered, and could not speak. 

" I am come Ebane," said his mistress, " to ask you to forgive your pen- 
itent girL James Deane, I have forgiven her. I have taken her child into 
my house, and you must not refuse her, at such a time as this, her father's 
blessing." 

The old white-headed man clasped his hands, and remained for some time 
silent ; his wretched child crawled to his knees, and her long yellow hair 
intwined around his feet ; she dared not look into her father's face. 

" Deane, Deane, I entreat — I command you to forgive her!'* reiterated 
the lady. 

The old man looked as if he could scarcel]^ comprehend her words. 

'' Father, father 1 oh, quickly, for I am dying 1" Mary Deane at lenpth 
exclaimed. He raised her to his bosom, and as he parted the long hair that 
shadowed her face, her head fell upon his shoulder, — her eyes wandered, 
— her lips, white and livid, separated from her teeth, — her fingers moved 
convulsively, — and he had just time to say, **God bless you, darling 
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Mary !** — when she again sank upon the earthen floor ; — her spirit seemed 
indeed departed, and Marian, with a trae feeling of humanity, knelt to sup- 
port her head. The dying creature opened her eyes, and fixed their glare 
upon the lady's face, three or four times repeated, ''Not cursed, not cursed 
— my boy —my child — " and expired. 
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That same nigh^ Marian O'Donnell conducted her hustMmd to a quiet 
abamber^ not very distant from her own ; and drawing the curtains of a 
small bed, showed him his sleeping child. She stood for a moment so as ti> 
6astthe light of the candle upon his beautiful face, and then stoopmg down, 
■he calmly kissed his forehead. 

" The gamekeeper's daughter died, not three hours since, Henry, and I 
promised her to watch over your child. You have not known me, 1 think, 
as I deserved : may Grod forgive you for the poor heart you have broken, 
and the heart — " she turned proudly away, for tears were coming, and she 
would not let him see them fall. 

What followed ? No reproaches — no scenes — no storms. She knew 
and felt that she was still nis wife, and that no matter how he performed 
his duty, she must not swerve from hers. Those who knew her best saw 
indeed that her eyes became sunk, her step languid, and noted that her 
voice, ever sweetiv musical, had grown like the signing[ of a wounded bird : 
but she never told her feelings ; she buried them withm her bosom ; and, 
after a few years, they produced as theic fruitage — death. The iron had 
entered her soul, and not all theeflbrts made by a husband, who at last 
became convinced of her inestimable worth, could withdraw it. Could she 
have loved him less, her sufferings might have been mitigated ; but, though 
conscious of his faults, the afiectipn of her childhood remained pure, spot- 
less, and devoted to the last; and all that could be said was, what is said 
every day of many a devoted woman, " How grievous was the sacrifice f* 
Yet how great was her example ! how glorious her triumph ! Long before 
her death, she was blessed by the convietion that at last O'Donnell tVusted 
as fully, as perfectly as herself, to his Redeemer's merits. The delightful 
certainty of^ meeting him, a holy and purified spirit, " where sorrow and 
sighing shall be no more," was a bliss shewould not have exchanged for 
worids ; the pomps and pageantries of life were poor and worthless com- 
pared to her spiritual glory ; and she left this, only to be perfected in an- 
other world. Her motto had been " Deeds, not Words." Her grateful 
feeling to the Most High was proved by acts of love, of forbearance, and 
of charity to her fellow-beinj^s ; and while the hearts of many will wonder 
at her forbearance, I feel inclined to amre those who are thus tried — and, 
alas ! I grieve to know that many are -iio situated — that, bard as it may 
appear, they can only fulfil their duty to heaven and earth by — "Doing 
likewise." 
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THE TRIALS OF MILLICENT MORRISON. 

** Poor old maidens.*) 

Old Somo. 

Tbs lady who accompanied the children whom I had so often admired, 
was a alignt, thin, narrow-looking person, of what is termed " a certain 
age ;" such certain age being of all others decidedly the most uncertain. 
When once an unmarried female passes thirty, until she is incontrovertibly 
old, wrinkled, and blind, she remains, in the estimation of all well-bred per- 
sons, *^ of a certain age ;" and has to under^ the various taunts, sneers, 
Nand suspicions, which are unhesitatingly lavished upon the sisterhood : -^ 
** As particular as an old maid,** — '* as fidgety as an old maid," — " as 
cranky as an old maid," — *' disagreeable old maid," and *' ugly old maid," 
— are only a few of the epithets which are unsparingly lavished upon this 
much ill-used portion of the community. For mv own part, I have had, evqr 
since my earliest childhood, an afiection for old maids, arising doubtless 
from the kindness invariably bestowed upon me by two, who were ancient 
when I was born, and, despite'the wear and tear of life, remain of—*' an 
uncertain age'* at this present moment Their capacious pockets w^re ever 
crammed with sweetmeats and stoi^-books ; and their beautiful sequestered 
cottage was the rendezvous of all the young persons who loved to do as they 
Uked, and enjoy an undisturbed game ot romps. God bless them ! they 
increased my happiness even in my bfippiest days, and made me enter upon 
a resolution, which somehow or other I was tempted to forget, of being an 
old maid myself. But this is little to the purpose of my tale, which I do not 
profess to be an impartial one, for the reasons I have stated, having had all 
my life an affection for the dear, prinky, particular old souls, despite the 
faults, which an existence spent in " blessed stogleness," is too apt to pro- 
duce. It was at the quiet bathing-place called Bognor that I first saw my 
heroine ; and I hope the bright eyes now fixed upon this page, will join me 
in my predilection by the time they are withdrawn from it — for, in all its 
leading features, it is a true portrait. If I fail in exciting the attention of 
my readers, it will be my fault, not Milly^. 

I had often admired three beautiful children, who were attended by a 
good-looking woman of colour in their excursions along the strand, — a 
boy and two girls, healthy, and singularly handsome. Loving the society 
of young people, when they do not disturb the time allotted to reading or 
writing, I soon became acquainted with my favourites. To one at all 
involved in the necessary ceremonies of English society, there is something 
bright and reviving in the frank and unconstrained manners of an am- 
mated child : the brilliant smile, the joyous laugh, the gay voice, the bound- 
ing step, are like the freshening breezes of the ocean after suffering beneath 
a burning sky -, they come, bearing the remembrance of our own early joys* 
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A playful child can always beguile sorrow of its bitterness. I PudeaToar 
not to thi^ of what my young playmates may be— I am content with 
what they are. Those I met at Bosnor were all I could desire ; and many 
and many an hour we spent tosether on the sea-shore, watching for the 
treasures which the vasty deep threw up upon the beach ; collecting sea- 
weeds, and corallines, and shells — talking of shipwredis and desolate 
islands — and, above all, repeating to them that exquisite poem of Mn^ 
Hemans on the Ocean : — 

** The sea ! the sea > the glorious sea, 

What has the earth so fair, 
Of hill, or valley, grove, or lea, 

Which with it may compare ? 
Oh ! I could sit for hours to look 

Upon its wide expanse ; 
And read in its unwritten book. 

Fresh charms in every glance." " 

Tho only subject upon which we difiered was motion, 'k hey used to tire 
me to death, and expect one, who is not only sedentaiy from habit, but of 
necessity, to run ana race, and climb and tumble^ as much as themselves. 
This was more than I could well endure ; and about four days af^er the 
commencement of our friendship, (for children do not acknowledge, by 
either act or deed, the term acquaintance,) Horace, looking very gravely 
at me, said, '* I wish Milly was come, for though she is not as great a 
romp, or as fond of fun as you, she could sit and talk to you when you are 
tired." '' She teaches me French and drawing," said Julia. " And she 
knit me these pretty cufis," lisped Harriet. *°And she makes my kites, 
and teaches me Latin," chimed in Horace ! 

" Indeed," I replied, " she must be very clever, and very good j — who 
is she ?" " What, do nH you. know who Milly is ? in Scotland she is called 
Miny of the Manse, because once she lived at the Manse." Having given 
me this piece of satisfactory information, he bounded off to secures star-fish, 
which the wave had deserted on the strand. I turned to Julia — " Is 
Milly your aunt?" "No." " Your cousin ?" "No." "Yoor gover- 
ness ?" " No." I hate such questioning of children ; it teaches them 
both tattling and falsehood, and I inquired no more, — only little Harriet 
added, " She is our dear friend ; not £lne, like the grand ladies here, bat 
Uie best, dearest body in the world, and I won't have Nurse Maurice call 
her an old maid. " Oh ! Oh !" said I, ** young as you are, you have learned 
to consider that term a bad^e of disgrace." No wonder /virls should so 
earnestly ^o a husband-huntrng* with the dread of the pestilential cry rins- 
ing in their ears, when they would much rather hear the joy-bells of their 
parish church, or even the vulgar music of marrow-bones and cleavers. 
[By the way, I cannot avoid saying, that I a^rree with Grant Thorbum in 
considering an old bachelor really an obnoxious animal. Where he has 
the means of supporting a wife, he ought to have one ; besides, the awful 
power of " poppmg the question" is in his own hands. . And he may rely 
upon one thin/g:, that be ne ever so old, and ever so .ugly, ever so openly 
devoted to celibacy, man-traps and spring-guns are b his path ; and if he 
does not beware, like all who are very, very hard to please, he may take 
the crooked stick at last So much by way of advice in parentheses.] 

At last '' Milly " came, and I confess I did not at first find her very pre- 
possessing. Her figure, as I have said, was small and narrow, her shoulders 
round, or perhaps from constitutional delicacy she stooped rather forward; 
this, in a short, unmarried woman, I considered rather remarkable, as they 
gpneraUy make it a point to be as erect as possible. Her mouth had a 
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finn, s^ expression, by no means pleasing ; her nose was small and well 
formed ; and her eyes were deep gra^, aira lustrous — yet was their bright- 
ness tempered, as it were, by a certain indefinable discretion ; they seldom 
teemed abroad, but seemed retired within themselves, quietly musing upon 
the affairs of life, rather than wanderina; amid, or partaking of its excite- 
ment ; her brow, though somewhat low, was full, and shadowed by a 
profusion of light hair, which, in her youth, must have been rich and luxu- 
riant ; but Time had there commenced war with beauty ; or, perchance, it 
mi^ht have been sorrow or sickness, that mingled their snows with what 
had beea a superabundance of curling auburn tresses ; her throat was 
beautifulljT white, though its roundness was gone ; but a black velvet band, 
clasped with a rich rubv brooch (the only ornament she wore) set it off to 
the best advantage : her entire dress, bearing, and manners, savourea 
much of what is called puritanism. She would accompany the 'children to 
the beach, and, while they wandered about, draw forth her knitting, and, 
with her eyes fixed on the wide ocean or the passing clouds, continue her 
mechanical employment without heeding the pasSers-by, or, so unobtrusive 
was her appearance, bein^ heeded by them. Or she would read either in 
a small thick volume, having the ap|>earance of a Bible, or in divers other 
books, in both ancient and modem binding She was evidently particular 
in her dress; her shoes and gloves (her feet and hands, I observed, were 
delicately formed) were always of superior make and quality, and there 
was a precision about her dress which led to the belief that she was exact 
in all tilings. She did not seem anxious to make my acquaintance, and a 
nervous tremor in her manner, when conversing with strangers, showed 
she was either naturally timid, or unused to general society. She blushed, 
moreover, in addressing you, though, after the awkwardness attending 
her first salutation had ceased, there was a strange mingling of gentle- 
ness and firmness in her conversation. That she was an educated rather 
than an accomplished woman, was evident ; but, though devoted to my 
three young friends, she did not wish to explain the clause of her afiection 
towaras them ; not that she affected mystery, but any allusion to their 
being related to her, or of her kip in any degree, created that species of 
annoyance which the curious care so little to inflict.' Once only, in one 
of the casual, and somewhat cold, conversations we held together, she 
observed, that there were ties stronger than those cemented by relation- 
ship: vrith this I perfectly agreed, but added, that it was rather an odd 
observation for a Scottish woman, whose clan-like sympathies generally 
pervaded all things. She smiled, — one of those dim, faint smiles which 
separated her firm-set lips, with an expression of pensive sweetness that 
accorded well with the gentle meanin<v of her sofl intelligent eyes, — and 
said to that very clan-like feeling, which my observation appeared to con- 
demn, they owed both their prosperity and success : ** Tn strange coun- 
tries, when far away from home," she continued, "the feelings confined to 
the Mac Gregors, Mac Phersons, and Mac AlUsters, extend to each child 
of the hill and heather ; the Scotsman is everywhere the Scotsman's friend ; 
and, in my humble opinion, this very circumstance, so often urged against 
us, is much in our favour : if such were the course adopted towards the 
children of every countrv, when away from their natural dwellings, there 
would be a less number dependent on the charity of strangers." 

I agreed most readily with this assertion, and embracea the opportunity 
of paying a just tribute to the moral and intellectual worth of those who 
dwell over the border. She appeared gratified. 

I have generally noted that the Scotch are never warm, at first, either in 
their expressions of pleasure or anger : they are early acquainted with the 
benefits arising from restraint ; they learn it :n their mother's arms, herselt 
•ver patient and exemplary ; they are taught it by their deacons and their 
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putora ; and a knowledge of the world eatablishes them in the jadiciotif 
practice of seil^control. I never — however 'meritorioaa the restraint 
undoubtedly is — knew a person to be ver^ popular, who was very par- 
ticular on this point We like to be acquainted with those who now and 
then make little slips in conduct, and occasionally burst forth into certain 
extravagances, both of management and temper, because they seem so 
many palpable excuses for our own misdeeds. 

*' Horace tells me you are going to leave Bognor, and intend passing a 
month at Hastings,?' said Miss Miilicent to me one morning; " will you - 
take a letter for me to a friend of ours there, a Presbyterian clergyman, 
who has lately fixed his residence in that neighbourhood ?" 

Of course I agreed. 

** Perhaps," she contitfued, " you would like his acquaintance : he is a 
kind, amiable man, not much in your way; but I am sure you would 
esteem him highly if you knew him." 

I did not exactly know what Miss Miilicent meant by his " not being 
exactly in my way," nor did I ask : 1 suppose she considered me too scat- 
ter-brained for a grave acquaintance. I should n't like to have been told 
that, and I did not wish to put the maiden lady into a situation where it 
would have been necessary to have said a dvil bit of fib, — My readers 
must forgive me! but my busy mind, ever employed on those delectable 
buildings, denominated Vhatemue en Etpagne, had settled it, that this Mr. 
Campbell was some antiquated beau of hers, and that one of these days 
Miilicent Morrison mi^ht become Miilicent Campbell. Still that would 
not do ; my imagination, stretched to its greatest length, could not fancy 
her a mamed woman. What wquld she be without her little peculiarities ? 
and a marrying woman ought to have none ; the very pins confining the 
folds of her shawl on either shoulder, said, as plainly as pins could say, 
" We were placed here by maiden fingers." Then the white satin bow, at 
the back ot the neat Dunstable straw Ji>onnet, its ends cut exactly into 
three sharp points, and the two loops of such equal lengthy that you might 
fancy the threads were counted ; that white satin bow would have stood' 
on end at the idea of the fair hand which arranged its proportions being 
devoted to any male creature's control : no, that could not be a correct 
conclusion. Why then did she blush, when detivering me the letter for 
" Mr. Campbell ?" and why did Horace look cunning, and whisper his 
sister ; and why did the little lady blush, and simper, and look grave at her 
brother, when he repeated the whisper, as well as to say — " For shame, 
Horace V\ 

I wish big and little people would never either whisper or discourse 
silent eloquence with their eyes, in company ; it is really very nide, very, — 
and very perplexing ; for it is so natural to put that and that together, — and 
draw conclusions, — and worry one's brain, about what, aflier all, is no 
concern of one's own. Now, as if I had not enough of my own afiairs to 
mind, I continued perplexing myself about the three children and Miilicent 
Morrison — whom I had seen, — and about this Mister Jamie Campbell — 
whom I had not seen ; and was never fairly content or comfortable, until I 
had the pleasure of receiving Mr. Campbell, chez nous, at St. Leonard's. 
I love the national accents of all countries, — some more, some less, — 
they tell always of something that is not present, and set vour mind wan- 
denng to other lands ; thev briui^ to you tne sweet south, the sturdy north, 
the brave and the beautiful of distant countries ; the bold or the tranquil 
landscape is outstretched before you, and oflen to me comes the memory 
of much that I shall never see again, when a poor basket- woman in Covent 
Garden market accosts me in what many a one would call a detestable 
hwgQe, with, — ><'6od save yon this fine morning, my lady; does your 
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honour want a basket 7 and anyhow, whether you does or not, Qod'a fresh 
blessino; be about you !" 

Mr. Campbell had not lost the accent of his country, nor had he tried to 
do so ; he appeared a quiet, gentlemanly man, though not altogether what 
the ilUe would have termed a gentleman ; there was a fire in his deep«blue 
eye, quelled, but not extinguished, which I fancied proved him a roan of 
genius. Like most of his countrymen, he possessed considerable literary 
mformation, and a great love for music ; but one thing I set my head at 
rest about at once — he would never do lor Miilicent Morrison : — he was 
slovenly in his dress, and his shoes, I observed, were tied with black leather 
twist instead of riband ; this would, as I said, never do for her. But why, 
then, did she blush ? We shall see. 

The .following Sunday confirmed my opinion, that Mr. Campbell was a 
man of genius, and that his talents, far from being hid under a bushel, were 
brightly burning, kindled by a holy and well-directed zeal for the benefit 
of his congre^tion. There was something wild and picturesque in the 
situation of his little chapel, which called to mind the persecuting days, 
when the disciples of the true faith had not where to lay their heads : it 
was nested almost in the clefl of the hill-side ; and from the little, clean, 
and well-preserved platform, which fronted the entrance, you over-looked 
the wooded valley — the distant town — and the boundless ocean, stretch- 
ing wide and away ; Ihe sunbeams dancing with its waves, and the blu6 arch 
ofneaven, untainted on that bright mommg by a single cloud, reflected in 
its bosom. I remember the text he worked upon so beautifully — it was a 
simple but a joyous one to the believing Christian ; it involved no abstruse 
doctrinal points ; it was one of those excellent and heaven-constructed sen- 
tences which lead the mind from earth to heaven by a single image — 

" Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and 1 will give 
you rest" 

He described fully and forcibly the bitter burden of sin, giving due weight 
to its temptations and its fascinations in the first instance, but proving how^ 
in the end, it became wearisome to the lightest spirit — how it fretted, and 
festered, and galled, and oppressed, all who imagined that the pleasures of 
this life could satisfy that craving after happiness and immortality so insep- 
arable from our nature. After descanting upon the first portion of the 
sentence, with rare and fervid eloquence, he turned to the promise so 
touchingly given by our Saviour, — "I will give you rest:*' — he painted 
" the rest" signified by the Son of God in colours so holy, that, as for a 
moment my eyes wandered through the open window upon the outstretched 
landscape, I felt as if his moral pencil had been dipped m the tranquillity of 
nature, and drank with thankfulness of the rivers of living waters which his 
eloauence poured upon a soul thirsting for a knowledge of the love of 
Goa : — ^thencame the hymn, and it was impossible to look up to the gorgeous 
sky, or out upon the bounteous earth, without feeling the positive truth that 

His ways are just, His counsels wise. 

I forgot the slovenly habits, and ceased to think that the shoes were fas- 
tened with leather twist ; I even, on my return to St Leonard's, indulged 
in the hope that Miilicent Morrison mi^t yet become Miilicent Campl^U. 
There is no saying how long this revene might have continued, had not 
Mr. Campbell himself, accompanied by a — mfe — and three children, 
overtaken my lag^ng footsteps^ " Mrs. Campbell wished to be introduced 
to you ; she only returned yesterday from a visit to her father's, in Ar^ylo- 
•hire, or she would have called before." Alas ! alas ! was poor castlebuilder 
ever so confounded I I made the best of it, however, ana agreed to take a 
friendly cup of tea with '' the Campbella," the next evening. I will at onoe 
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pass over the frugal but kind hospitality of my hosts, and only mention, 
that veiy soon I heard a story I have never forgotten — a story I have prized 
and cherished — a tale of forbearance and eood faith— converting an old 
maid into a heroine, exalting my sex as I best love to see them exalted, 
more by their virtues than their knowledge. The story was of Millt 
OF THE Manss. 



*'She was a winsome bonny lass, when I first knew her," said Mr. 
Campbell, *' blithe— and before ail women lever met for singing Allan 
Ramsay's ballads, of the songs of Robbie Bums; she was her father's 
darling, her mother's pride, and indeed, I may say, the pride of all the 
conCTegation : for her father was the pastor of Kirk-Haverling, and lived 
at Haverling Manse. She certainly," continued Mr. Campbell, after paus- 
ing for a moment, '* was the bonniest and blithest lass I hsid ever met." 

" That may be," observed the minister's wife, <' but, Jamie, I never 
could think Miss Milly as handsome as you sa^." 

*' Oh!" replied Mr. CaropbeQ, — I thought quite as slyly as was consistent 
in a minister, — **she was the bonniest and blithest lass I had ever met 
then ; it was before I saw you, Nannie." The respectable " Nannie" smiled 
a snule that weU became her round and ample countenance ; and her husband 
proceeded. ** Ronald lyf 'Lean was the only son of the McLean, a laird of 
family and power, but of little wealth ; for what remained from ancient 
times had been spent in keeping up a style and appearance to please the 
whim of RomUd's mother, an Englisn lady certainly of great beauty. The 
laird loved her with Scottish truth, and more than Scottish fervour, and 
oared not what he did so she was pleased. Young Ronald had too much 
of the spirit of the clan in him to be a great favourite with his English 
parent, who wished him to be sent to an English school. But this his 
father stoutly refused ; and the boy was accordmgly placed under the care 
of Duncan Morrison of HaverUng, who had a rich reputation as a classic, 
and a still richer as a moral man. I was at that time a pupil in the same 
house, though under very different circumstances from Ronald McLean. 
He was a laird's son, and I was the only child of the Widow Campbell of 
Hawthomden — he came to school with a fine footman behind him, I came 
by myself — he had a horse to carry his luggage^ and my store was contained 
in a handkerchief." 

*' In a trunk •*— a small trunk," interrupted Mrs. Campbell. 

*' No, Nanny, it was my poor mother's best silk handkerchief 

" If it was n't a hair trunk, it was a box, with maybe a handkerchief 
lapped round it," persisted the worthy woman, anxious for her husband's 
dignity on all points. 

** No, it was only a handkerchief; do I not remember my mother — ?" 

*'Go on," interrupted Mrs. Campbell. 

" I will," said the minister ; " but the handkerchief ('' It was a trunk, 
I know," murmured Mrs. Campbell, but in so low a tone as to be heard 
only by me, who sat next her,) '* did not prevent my being treated by 
all the house, Milly included, as well as if I had been a laird in prospective'; 
'— they were happy days, both for me and Ronald, but especially for Ronald, 
who secured the love of a heart that was above all pnce, Millicent and 
the young laird grew together, and studied together, and in all studies 
where patience and application were necessary, MiUy outdid us all ; she 
was the personification of contented industry and innocent enjoyment ; the 
admired of the rich, the beloved of the poor. It was seen by all at the 
Manse, except Milly's father and mother, that Ronald M'Mean loved her 
tntb a strong and fervid ofieotion, 6uch as men, however they may change 
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in other matters, can feel but once — and Milly was not slow in loving in 
return. I very much doubt if MilHcent would have given up her heart so 
entirely to this affection, had not the lady of M'Lean, much struck with 
her beauty and acquirements, invited her to spend a few months at McLean 
Castle, an invitation she was proud to accept ; and while there the lady 
treated her with so much kindness, and, as Milly afterwards said, * so like 
a mother,' that she felt assured, poor thing ! that the proud lady knew and 
encouraged her attachment towards her son : it was natural enough for her 
to think BO — and indeed Ronald believed the same — natural enough top, 
in him — though bitter was the struggle, and hard the trial, which taught 
them the contrary. 

" One morning, during her stay with the McLeans, Milly was sent for to 
Mrs. McLean's dressing-room earlier than usual : and there were the laird 
and his proud lady, stiff* and cold enough ; and, instead of kissing her 
' sweet Scotch girl,' as she used on other occasions, she permitted her to 
stand, while she haughtily inquired, how she had dared to suffer her son to 
breathe his afl^ction towards her, while under her roof? she moreover up- 
braided her as an artful, designing creature ; and concluded by an injuno^ 
tion that she should quit her house for ever, and see her son no more. You 
may suppose that Milly waited not to be twice bidden ; her knowledge of 
propriety prevented that ; nor, indeed, so bitterly hurt was she, had she the 
thought or wish to sav good«bye to him she loved so dearly. ' The bless- 
ing of the Lord would not be with m^' she murmured in the silenoe of her 
own heart, ^ if I encouraged him in disobedience ; and I will show the great 
lady of M'Lean that I can be as proud as she is." 

'* it was a sinful thought," quoth Mrs. Campbell. 

'* So it was, Nannie, I '11 allow," replied her gentle husband ; " but there 
are times when the wounded spirit stirs wiUiin the best of us, and we can- 
not, without much prater, command it to be stilL" 

*< That 's true, Jarme," quoth she again ; " you are aye on the side of 
mercy." 

I was pleased to see, that though she might be a trifle jealous of Milli- 
ceot Morrison, she honoured her nusband's opinion ; and I also observed 
that her eyes glistened whenever he uttered a sentiment of a good or pious 
tendency. 

*' She went home without leaving word or token for poor Ronald, who 
came to the manse the next day in a woful taking. By this time her heart 
had become softened, and she argued moreover with herself, that she might 
meet him once more, just to bid him good-bye for ever ; and seeing him 
from her window pacmg up and down the little flower-garden he had so 
often assisted her to cultivate, she just slipped on her hood, and stood before 
him. 

'* The young man, at first, neither sighed nor spoke, but he looked into 
her face as he would read her soul, which was then an easy thing, for her 
mind was as an open book, full of good thoughts and maidenly wisdom, 
devoid of guile, ana simple withal as a mountain dove. I am no way 
skilled in love passages — they are foolish, and only snares for wisdom, 
beguiling men and women of their good resolutions ; and po it was in this 
case; for Milly, who, notwithstanding Mrs. McLean's harshness, had 
formed the resolution of giving up all, communion with Roland, was per- 
suaded, and without her parents' sanction, to meet him once more in a oeep 
glen, where they had often wandered before it was considered a sin for 
cither to love what to them appeared most lovely upon earth. I cannot 
altogether acquit Mrs. Morrison of blame in this transaction : — true, the 
young people had never spoken to her of the affection subsisting between 
them, but Lam sure she knew it, and she ought to have foreseen that, being 
80 much together, with similar pursuits, and a suitable difference of age, 
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nothing was more natural than that they should become attached, in defi- 
ance of prudential considerations. The master himsdf, poor man, knew 
naught of such matters ; he possessed book-learmng enough to stock a 
university, but he was aye careless of the things of uaa life, and no ways 
economical in the management of his homestead." 

''I never blamed the Dominie for that," said Mrs. Campbell, <'forit is 
the woman's business ; but what I censured the mother for, was the belief 
she got into her head, that Milly's beauty and Milly*s cleverness made her 
a fit match for e*er a laird in Scotland. Mothers work ill for their daughters 
instead of good, by such whimsies." 

" So they do, Nannie ; and yet I mind your turning up your nose at 
Mrs. Grace, the curate's wife, when she hmted, that her William and our 
Maggy might be married yet." 

Mrs. Campbell laughed, saying only in reply, '' But Willy is such a foxy, 
mischievous ape, and every one i^ays Ma^gy is so handsome." 

" She is very like you, my love," replieathe minister, and continued :-^ 

" Milly was at her tryst by the time appointed. She sat on the same 
bank where she had often sat before with her lover. She looked at the 
sky ; the evening was closing in — the stars, one by one, were stealing up 
the blue arch of heaven — the dewy softness of night was over the la.ni' 
scape ; still he came not — the loved, the looked-ror, was not there ; her 
heart beat more quickly — she scanned the faill, ^e wooded glen — still he 
came not ; there was a perfect stillness in the jiir and on the earth, and no 
sound disturbed the serenity of nature, save the occasional bark of the 
shepherd's dog coming over the mountain, or the plash of the water-fowl 
in tne deep-blue lake at her feet It was a delicious hour, yet sh^ heeded it 
not ; her heart was sair — and at last the unbidden tears rolled down her 
cheeks as if that heart would break. Suddenly came the sound of a foot- 
step ; she dashed the memorials of sorrow away, and the feel of * Why 
does he not come 7 peradventure some evil hath befallen him,' was suc- 
ceeded by the resolution of assuming an angry manner, though displeasure 
was far from her heart. In another moment — not Ronald — but the 
M'Lean himself stood at her side. Now indeed was she alarmed ; and 
grasping the arm of the tall chieflain, demanded, with an earnestness 
which told her feelings, where Ronald was. ' 

** He seated the trembling girl on the bank, and took his place beside 
her. M'Lean was a stern, but not a cold-hearted man, and he felt, more 
than he cared to express at home, for the innocent and artless creature who 
loved his son with such devotion ; he thought highly of her, for thinking 
highly of that which belongedto him ; and it was some time before he was 
able to make the communication he knew must be made. Roland M*Lean 
had fallen from his horse that morning, and been much injured. He had 
confided to a favourite servant his desire that Milly should be made ac- 
quainted with his misfortune, as an excuse for breaking his appointment 
The servant, with the dread of his mistress before his eyes, told her of it ; 
and thus it was that the father, and not the son, kept the expected tryst. 
' And now, Millicent, I am come to speak to, to commune with you, not to 
reproach or chide you for a circumstance which we ought all to have fore- 
seen, and over which, poor girl, as yet, yon have had no control. It will 
not be always thus ; for you have reason, and I am about to call upon you 
to exercise it, not for your own, but for Ronald's benefit' 

" * Anything for his benefit,' she replied, * I will gladly do.' 

** ' Do you Know, Milly, that you have it in your power to establish the 
house of the M'Lean in all its former grandeur, or to plunge it into deeper 
difficulties than it has yet known V 

" * J am sure, laird, — 'interrupted Milly, eagerly. 
'**Make do laah promises — nothing rash will I listen to,' said the 
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MfLean, — 'hear me — hear me, calmly : Roland loves you — loves you 
now fondly, truly — but young men change — marriage, blessed and holy 
thoug;h it be, cannot always restrain the wandering thoughts of man —and 
even if you were bound together in the holy bonds of matrimony, Ronald 
might — nay, I am sure he would, change.' Millicent seemed as tiiough 
she had not heard aright, and then shook her head. ' Men all change,' 
repeated the laird. 

*"* You were aye accounted a good husband,' observed MiUy. 

** ' I trust I have been so,' he replied. 

'* ' Then, laird, you have no changed,' added the minister's daughter j 
* and why suppose Ronald unlike his father?' 

*'M^ean looked at her for a moment, baffled by her simplicity and good 
sense. 'But,' said he, 'it was not that, I meant to speak of; — have you 
never heard of Lady Lucy Graham, the heiress of thousands of acres, and 
thousands to stock them, too ?' 

" ' The auld maid of Graham Hall ?' inquired Milly, quite unsuspi- 
ciously. 

** ' She is not to say auld — not forty, I should think — nor near. Well, 
she loves my son, and would give up her houses, her kye, her lands, her 
money, for the love you hold.' 

'^* I dare say s)y would,' replied Millicent, proudly, ' and well she miffht ; 

— houses, kye, and lands, — Oh! what are they to the love of Roland 
M'Lean ?' and then, ashamed that she had gone so far, she hid her blush- 
ing; cheeks between her hands. 

'* The laird took her hand kindly within his. Intent as he was on other 
matters, there was something in Milly's love — young, innocent, and beau- 
tiful as she was — something in her love for his son so true and blameless, 
that he was proud of the very beauty of the flower whose innocent bloom 
he was about to destroy. ' You know, ^illy, that Roland is not rich.' 

"'I do know it, laird ; but he is rich enough in the graces and blessings 
of a great mind — God has been bountiful to the M'Leans.' 

** * Granted ; but you heard what his mother said.' 

"'I have no forgotten it, sir,' replied the maiden, 'and think not so 
meanly of me as to suppose that, because I kept, or meant to keep tryst 
with him to-night, it was to be more to him than I»have ever been — far, far 
from it — I would but have bid him farewell, — and tauld him not to think 
of me — though — though-^' she burst into tears, and her head sunk upon 
hfer bosom. 

" ' I have told you we are not rich, Millicent ; I must now tell you more 

— we are poor.' 

" ' A weel ! a weel ! — ' she said, the accent of her native land becoming 
stronger as her feelings were more wrought upon ; ' it is na disgrace.' 

" The girl is no fool, thought the laird ; and yet I would rather have a 
fool, or, better still, a woman of the world, to manage, than this right-minded 
creature ; I should know how to deal with the one and the other, but she 
baffles me. 

" 'But it i« a disgrace, young woman — a disgrace for a lord, or even a 
private gentleman, to want the means of keeping up his rank. How would 
you like to see me — or Roland — in a jail ?' Millicent clasped her hands 
and twisted her fingers together, while he continued — 'And yet this must 
happen — this must be, unless you give him positively up, and refuse of 
yourself to see or commune with him.' 

" She raised her eyes, trembling in the moonlight^ to the laird's counte- 
nance, — it was still and pale. 

" ' I intended to tell him thtUf to-night' 

"'And to abide by it?' 

" ' Yes : I never say one thing and metin anotb.ec. \m^»xiV«VKa^>\A ^v^^ 
4* 
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bji^it — unless^-' she paused; and tben added, 'unless it made him as 
miserable as I — feared — I thought it would.' 

" The laird saw it would never do to go on at this rate, that nothing 
could be gained by it, and therefore resolved to try his hand at his Iady*8 
plan : be repeated his assurance that such were his embarrassments that a 
very little time would witness his ruin, unless some decided steps were 
taken to prevent it ; he told her that Roland could possess the hand of La- 
dy Lucy Graham, if he chose to take it ; and that nothing would then be 
wanting to make them flourish. Again Millicent*s eyes scanned the laird's 
countenance, but the expression was changed : — * And so,' she said, 'you 
would sell your son to save yourself?' M'Lean grew an^y — he reproach- 
ed her with presumption — he repeated the insinuations his wife had more 
coarsely used ; but Millicent's spirit would not brook such treatment. She 
rose as he rose ; and the man of the world saw that more could be accom- 
plished by touching her feelings than rousing her pride. His manner again 
became gentle ; he descanted on the high name brought low — on the great 
trampled in the dust — on the misery that would rest upon her, if she saw 
a husband, such as Roland, steeped to the very lips in poverty, with the 
consciousnelis that it was she who had done this. He assured her that his 
mother's curse would rest upon him to the last hour, if their destinies were 
ever united ; and he, therefore, implored her to think of the desolation she 
would entail upon them all, by persisting in her acquainmnce with his son. 

** 'Marry Lady Lucy Graham! marry Lady Lucy Graham!' she re- 
peated time after time — ' And you, laird, think he would marry Lady Lucy 
Graham ?' 

*" I know he would ; he told me himself that if it were not for his prom* 
ise to you, he would marry her at once.' 

" 'He said that?' she added; and a^in suspiciously perused his coun- 
tenance. * And ye think that, before his hfe was ended, he would be hap- 
pier with her than with me?' 

" ' God witness for me, I do !' tiaid the laird. ' How, think ye, could a 
Ai'Lean abide poverty and the disgrace of a prison to any of his kith or kin ?' 

" With the rapidity of thought Milly's mind glanced back to Ronald's 
habits, Ronald's tastes, Ronald's opinions ; and the review confirmed his 
father's statement : his habits were expensive, his tastes refined, his opin- 
ions extravagant. She had oflen thought so — but, then, he was a laird, 
and a M*Lean ; and she looked upon their rude magnificence as an heritaige. 
After a pause, — and during that pause much that was gre^t, much that 
was truly noble, rallied in her soul, — she drew forth from her bosom a 
small pocket-book, and, tearing out a leaf, wrote a few sentences upon it; 
then, rising from the sward whereon she had knelt to- write, she stood before 
the laird with that right noble dignity of manner which those only possess 
whose bodies are the temples of living and active virtne. 

" * Laird of M*Lean, you come of a noble race ; and though it may be 
but a vain and silly thing, yet I have been taught to believe, that as the 
richest soil yields the best fruits, so the best blood gives forth the most glo- 
rious actions. For myself,^! was born in a cottage, I have lived in a cottage, 
and, God willing, may die in one. We who are so born, and so to me, 
cannot be expected to understand much that you have said ; but you have 
called God to witness your belief, that before your son's life was ended, he 
would be happier with Lady Lucy Graham than with me ; that God heard 

— and now sees us both : if such be really your belief, give him this paper 

— and — then — I shall see his face no more. — If — if — you know of any 
thing to chantje your opinion, oh ! do not, do not for the sake of the gola 
that glitters, sell the happiness of such as Ronald M'Lean ! And now, laird, 
God be wi' you ! and from my heart I pray, that you may no' have cause 

to mourn for keeping this tryst with Milly of the Manse.' 
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" About a week after ibis Milly went to visit an aunt who was far away 
in Edinburgh ; and before she came back to her father's manse, the country 
and the bells had rung with tales and joy — for that the houses of McLean 
and Graham were now one. Before her return home, her mother had died 
Suddenly. Here was a divided grief, and though I thought I understood it 
all, I could not for my life tell what change haa come over Millicent Mor- 
rison. She was more useful in the house ; as studious in the library ; she 
conversed as freely; but there was certainly a change — little odds and 
ends (^ bitternesses — not ill-temper either, but positive bitterness would 
mingle with, or rather, like a wasp's sting, end her conversations. She was 
rather watchful than abstracted, and more keen than I had known her — 
not worldly-minded, and yet looking after trifles ; fonder than I thought 
quite beseemed a woman of diving mto people's motives ; not so fond of 
birds or flowers as she used to be, for those are the affections of a simple 
and nnsearcd mind. She was not much thinner, nor much paler, but her 
features had acquired the acuteness of her mind ; in short, I cannot tell 
how it was — but Milly was changed." 

" That was about the time I 'm thinking you fell in love with her yerself," 
fiaid Mrs. Campbell, taking advantage of the minister's pause, and saying 
80 between the sobered mirthfulness of jest, and the seriousness of a remem- 
bered displeasure. The good lady's husband blushed, positively blushed, 
(how odd, and queer, and awkward is a man's blush !) and rubbed his fore- 
head, as if to obliterate the sense of his timidity ; and both his wife and 
myself were malicious enough to enjoy his confusion. 

*'I will not deny that — I — I — in short, she refused — better and 
^eater than I — for, notwithstanding the change, Milly of the Manse was 
the desired of many hearts. And now to the dole of the story : — God for- 
give old M*Lean and his bitter lady ! for how they could ever tliink that 
such as Ronald could be happy with Lady Lucy, is what I could never 
understand ; nor could I quite make out how they got him to give up Milly. 
Disappointed and heart-broken, the poor fellow rushed into all sorts of 
extravagances ; he seemed to care for nothing, to stick at nothing. And at 
la^ all the country cried. Shame upon him ! — all, all but one — there was 
one who never joined the cry that was raised against him — one who never 
believed that he was so very wicked, though he had been tempted to com- . 
mit grievous sin. 

" Ten years had not passed from the time of the auld laird's keeping the 
tryst of the young, when Castle M'Lean was advertised to be sold by public 
roup, and Lady Lucy had burst a blood-vessel in a fit of passion, on learn- 
ing the utter destruction of all her property. Where was Ronald M*Lean ? 
Ronald M'Lean had gone to India. And where was the auld laird, whose 
family pride had wrought such desolation ? — even in the cauld and noisome 
cell of the jail he had dreaded. It was night, and the jail gate was opened 
to a neat and well-dressed female, who had passed the day within the prison 
' walls — the minister of peace and consolation to the old white-headed chief- 
tain, who had wrecked the happiness of that fair and excellent girl, and with 
it foundered the hopes and aspirations of his first-bom and only son. Poor 
Millicent ! not a week passed without her spending one, and oflen two days 
with M'Lcan. And it was a calm and holy sight, to see that woman, still 
lovely and still young, sitting at the old chieftain's feet reading him passa- 
ges from holy writ, and paying him that homage in which his heart Helight- 
od,till the last, which soon arrived, for his spirit was bowed and broken. I 
forgot to tell you that his wife had never lived to see her son's temporary 
prosperity ; she died before his marriage. When it was known that M'Lean 
was dead, all the old chiefs seemed to think that it was a point of duty, 
more, in my mind, connected with their own station than the old gentle- 
man's meritsi, to give him a grand faneia.1, IVxqk\^\\ V« u{\^ \v»s^ \kR»:&?^ 
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Etarved in prison but for the exertions of Milly of the Manse. However, 
the pall and the pibroch were not wanting, and scores of bare-legged gillies 
came down from the highlands : and Mifly stood at one of the wmdows in 
the market-place to see it all pass ; and though the tear of womanly feeling 
was in her eye, there was an expression of such scorn and contempt upon 
her Up, that I cared not to look on it a second time. 

*' After a lapse of about six years, word came that Ronald M*Lean had 
married — married again in India ! and all I heard Millicent say, was, * So 
best.' But when she made tea for us — (I was staging for a few days, at 
the time, with her father) — when she made tea for us in the evenmg, I 
perceived that her eyes were red, and that she put three times her usual 
quantity of tea into the teapot, which was uncommon for her who was so 
frugal. 

** Now comes the wonder of the story ; — a brother of the ministB', one 
whom he had not seen since his boyhood, died in Mexico, and all theaccu- 
mulated hoards of years on years came to Millicent Morrison, in right of her 
father ; he, poor body, was nearly childish from age. Here was a change 
— a wonderful change for Milly, not only in that it made her independent, 
and even rich, but, £at it showed forth her character in its true and perfect 
light. Poverty had been accounted to her a crime — ^^it had stood between 
her and her earthly happiness — it had formed a barrier, as it always does, 
between what might be almost termed the livins and the dead : the know- 
ledge that she was poor had made her proud, ana cold, and stern ; and fear> 
ful that her advances would be repulsed because of her poverty, she made 
none. Nor would she receive the overtures of strangers kindly, for she 
thought, ' When they find me poor, I shall be insulted :' this, as she now 
confesses, was a sinful pride ; but the wealth which puffs up so many, made 
her gentle and humble as the shorn lamb. It is only a noble mind that can 
support prosperity ; every one tries to bear up against adversity, but pros- 
perity is the touchstone of greatness. 

''The quiet calm smile came back to Millicent's rigid lip; gentle- 
ness again reigned over all her actions. She was not bitter in word 
as she had been ; and, as her sphere of doing good increased, she appesjed 
cheerful — almost happy; yet did I never hear her sing. And, I have 
marked, a deepened blush would suffuse her cheek, whenever the M-Lean 
was alluded to, which certainly was not often the case — for the unfortu- 
nate ar^ soon forgotten. 

** I had been married some time ; the poor auld minister, full of years, had 
been gathered to his fathers, and a neat white marble slab, raised by the band 
of his affectionate daughter, marked out the place of his final rest, mthe kirk 
of Haverling. Milly had settled fairly down into an old maid, and indulged-* 
in many of the whimsies which are overlooked in a married woman, but 
are put down as tokens of the sisterhood when a lady arrives at a certain 
a^e. (Oh! Oh ! thought I.) She had a gray cat, lively, though not mis- 
chievous. She was fond of knitting and patchwork, and wofuTly particu- 
lar in the shape and fashioning oi the bit ribands to trim her caps and 
bonnets; but she was actively oenevolent — worshipped by the poor — re- 
spected by the rich. It might have been, as nearly as I remember, about 
seven years after the news that Ronald M'Lean was again married in India, 
that Millicent Morrison came to my house, — for I was the oldest friend of 
the family in existence, — and after some difficulty, and many sorrowing 
looks, produced a letter, which she permitted me to transcribe.'* The min*^ 
ister took it out of his desk. 

" When you receive this, Millicent, the hand that pens it will be cold 

as the cla^ of this burning country, and the Ronald whom you once, and 

/ tFouJd lain hope, always loved, will be then no more. I have heard of 
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you, Milly-^ heard of your good fortane — and I believe in your faithful* 
nes8. My life has been a turbulent dream, beginning in ambition, ending^ 
in disappointment. One thing hangs heavily at my heart — my old father 
— he died in a jail, which would have been utterly desolate but for you. 
Milly, how great was ydur revenge ! — may God bfess — may God i'eward 
you — I cannot. My wife will be the bearer of this to England ; she is of 
another country — she knows nothing of European habits, and in Scotland 
the M'Lean has now no friends ; peniaps I deserve it — but she does not. 
There are reasons why she cannot remain here, which you will hear her 
explain, that is--- but — I do hope that you may meet. She is a guileless, 
simple Indian girl, only a girl— not yet twenty, though the mother of three 
children; feel for her — pity her — for she loved me, * not wisely, but too 
well.' You bore our separation Uke a heroine — she will, I know, only bear 
it like a woman — ana hers will be the same as ours, for an earthly eter- 
nity. God bless you, Milly. Love Annabel for my sake — no, not for 
mine, foir you ought not to love me, but for her own sweet sake— and fare- 
well — farewell for ever — ever ! 

« R. M*L.» 

" * And they are come to England ?» I said. * They are,' she replied ; and 
it was the first time I ever saw her weep : now the tears rolled rapidly and 
heavily down her cheeks. ' They are come, but he is gone ; and though 
people say that insensibility comes with age,^ — and I am not youn^, — God 
knows how gladly I would have died to save the life of Ronald M'Lean — 
died to save him for his wife and helpless children ; they are at Ports- 
mouth.' 

"'Andyou — ?»» 

*** I am going there directly. I have hired a carriage for the purpose ; 
for it is no' fit that Ronald McLean's wife and bairns should tranip the 
country in a public coach, as if they had nae bluid in their veins. If they 
want worldly gear, they must share of all I have; and whether they do or 
no, they shall not need a friend.' ' You shall not so atone, Miss Milly,' I 
replied; 'I too wiH welcome McLean's widow; and I know Mrs. Campbell 
will be proud to go with us.' It was Millicent's first visit to England ; and 
we did all we could to rouse her attention to the scenery, and the difference 
80 palpably existing between Scotland and this cultivated country : but her 
mind was far away — and at last we agreed it was the wisest plan to leave 
her to herself My Nancy enjoyed the journey much ; for it was far pleas- 
anter going that way, than bemg jolted inside a public coach." 

"That's like ye'r bundle story," interrupted Mrs. Campbell, turning 
up her really pretty little nose, "that's like ye'r bundle story — as if I was 
never in a private carriage till then ; — I 've been in the Duchess of Buc- 
cleugh's carriage, before now." And she looked at him as one shotild say, 
"I wish you would not be so blunt before strangers." 

" I remember it," replied the minister, quietly ; " it was when Mistress 
Laurie Grant, her companion, your own first-cousin, broke her leg, and 
you went with her to the doctor's." 

" Never mind— how should you ken. Surely it was her grace's car- 
riage, at all events," replied the worthy woman. 

" We found the widow of Ronald M'Lean a poor delicate Indian creature, 
who could do nothing for herself, and less for others -7- hardly able to rise off 
the sofa — with hands that could not work , and feet that could not walk— with 
a^ale brown cheek, and black soft gazelle eyes that seemed fainting for the 
sun, whose rays they had fed upon in her own bright land : her manners 
were languid and ladylike, and there was a tone of tender and deep feeling 
in her low musical voice, that rendered her desolate situation ten times more 
interesting — desolate indeed it was. What her reasons for seekmg a 
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refuse in Scotland were, was known only to Millicent and herself; but she 
made no secret of her straitened circumstances ; and her helplessness was 
the most pitiable I ever witnessed. Added to the languid bearing so char- 
acteristic of every Indian, she was languid also from iU health, and her pal- 
lid cheek, occasionally flushed by a deep crimson spot, betokened a disease 
which I shuddered but to think upon. She would sit for hours and days 
caressing her children, or gazing upon a miniature — his likeness — which 
she always wore round her neck. As soon as she was able to travel, Mil- 
licent bore her and hers to her own home ; and the widow of the proud 
house of M'Lean was indebted to the despised Milly of the Manse for food 
and shelter. My fears as to the dangerous nature of the disease which was 
preying upon her, from her first arrivail in England, were confirmed ; the hot- 
house plant could not bear removal to a colder clime — and she drooped and 
drooped — and for two years Milly tended her sick bed, until it became 
the bed of death. It was not one of her least trials that the temper of an 
Indian, ever hard to bear, was Unequal to support with firmness the struggles 
of departed nature. Millicent was obliged to listen to her complaimngs, 
and to endure, as well as she could, the weak petulance of the mother, and ue 
tiresome, tormenting noise (was ever old maid so situated I) of three romp- 
ing, spoiled children. Yet she not only bore them, but was cheerful under 
alithese triab ; and God greatly blessed her exertions : for, though that In- 
dian lady's soul was in a state of pitiable darkness when she came to Eng- 
land, before she died she had sought and found the Saviour — and sought 
and found Hiip through the instrumentality of the humble Milly. I had 
remained with M*Lean's wife on one particular evening— and we had en- 
joyed much profitabfe conversation dunng the time. It was a painful, and 
yet a pleasing thing for me to witness the struggles the poor lady under- 
went, trying to conquer her constitutional weakness and irritability of tem- 
per—the spirit warring against the flesh, and the flesh against Uie spirit. 
If betrayed into error, she so quickly perceived her fault, and strove so ear- 
nestly to remove the predilection to evil, that it was impossible not to love 
the frail and fragile being who was so quickly hastenmg to join, as she 
hoped, her Ronud in another world. As I wished her good ni^ht, I 
thouffh she appeared more feeble than usual, and her eyes gleamed from 
out her pale thin countenance with an unearthly brightness. ' This trial 
will soon pass away now,' I said to Milly, as she followed me to the door. 
' The poor children !' sighed Millicent. * Ay, indeed, the poor children,' I 
repeated, 'what will become of them ?' ' I have no kin,' she replied ; 'and 
even if I had, I think that love is stronger than blood : I will be to them as 
much a mother as I can — and, by the protection of the Lord, and your 
advice, I trust they will not disgrace their name.' 'But, my dear Miss 
Milly, you are not aware of the fresh trials you are bringing on yourself. 
Norman Cunningham) the late laiid's fourth cousin, has offered to take the 
boy.' 

" And breed him up to fish and shoot — without heeding God's counsel, 
or caring for man's — then turn him off into a regiment, to be shot at like 
a popinjay! No, no — I'll do my best with the three. You know, I am 
only an old maid,' she continued, faintly smiling, ' and used to trials ; and, 
like all things else, they are nothing when you grow accustomed to them. 
G od's will be done ! this care will save the fag end of my life from being 
spent either selfishly or uselessly ; and, maybe, the young creatures, when 
the^ grow up, will have an affection for her who cared for them all so well ; 
-|- it takes the desolate feel from about one's heart, to have something to 
live for and love.' This was a long speech for Milly ; and I went home 
through the starlight, pondering upon the dispensations of the Almighty, 
and thinking to myself, how hard it is for us to pass right judgment upon 
each other. No one, to see that stifi) formal, particular old maiden, would 
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conjecture that so warni, so generous, so tender a heart dwelt within her 
bosom — that the love she imbibed in early youth kindled, in its own fitting 
shrine, a pure and steady flame, which burned as brightly as if it had been 
fed with smiles — not fanned by sighs. I thought — what was there could 
extinguish woman's love ! — a passion scoil^d at by those who cannot com- 
prehend its height, its depth, its strength, its duration : sorrow quenches it 
not — steep it in tears, they but renovate its lustre; crown it with thorns, 
the blood that trickles from the wounds is as incense on the altar ; talk of 
death, it laughs at the dagger and the bowl, as if they were but 

'The baseless fabrics of a tIsIoxi.' " 

• 

The minister a<^n paused ; his wife rubbed her eyes more than once, and 
then, with the aew slili moist upon their lids, seized her husband's hand, 
and kissing it with genuine emotion, forgetful of a stranger's presence, she 
exclaimed, "Ah ! Jamie Campbell, I wish I had been ye'r first love, and 
then maybe you M have spoken of me as you have spoken of her." Ho 
pressed his wife to his bosom ; and, looking in her face, tenderly replied : — 

" I spoke of the love of all women, not of one only. I believe you would 
do as much for me as Milly did for Ronald McLean. Thank God, it is not 
needed." 

" I was right," thought I to myself. " After all — I was right — there 
was an affaire de caw here — and that made Milly blush/' 

" But the lady, sir ?" said I. 

** Oh ! yes — I had forgotten her : she fell into a soft sleep, from which 
she awoke in about an hour, and in a low voice called Milly, who came 
instantly to her side. 

"'My children!' said the young Indian mother. In a few moments 
they were in the room: she kissed Siem — blessed them all ; then taking 
a small jeweUcasket that was under her pillow, she fastened round the 
neck of her eldest girl poor Ronald's miniature. She then selected a rich 
clasp of rubies, andplacing it in Milly's hand, added, * His hair and mine 
are within this. — Tell me — tell me,' she continued, rallying her strength 
for the question, ' do you think he is in heaven V 

" * Through the Redeemer's mercy, I believe it,' replied Milly, deeply 
afiected. 

" * And — I — I meet him there ?' She clasped her hands for a brief space 

— tried again to speak, but the power was gone ; she motioned the chil- 
dren to go near MiUicent, who kissed them all, and pressed them in her 
arms ; a light and heavenly smile passed over the lady's beautiful lips ; 
they parted — she moved her hands once — and only once — convulsively 

— and all was over. 

** You know the rest ; having of course discovered that the children you 
so much admired are those of Millicent Morrison's adoption. She has dis- 
carded the gray cat, pays for her board and lodging, and I believe, only 
suffers one pet, a water-spaniel, to share her attentions with her wards." 

*' I am astonished," said I, " that Ronald M*Lean did notsa}' more about 
his son : one would have thought he would have been pleased and proud 
to transmit his name, a name so old, to posterity." 

" I rather think he had learned the emptiness of seeking to keep up 
appearances without suitable means. 

"Poor Milly!" 

" Q-RCAT MiLLT !" exclaimed the minister, " how delighted I should be, 
to see all maids, wives, and widows — as useful as Milly of the Manse." 

It is astonishing how my predilection for old maids increases I 
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THE TRIALS OF GRACE HUNTLEY. 

** Virtue is not more exempt than vice from the ills of fate : bat it contains witMn ft- 
self always an energy to resist them, and sometimes an anodyne to sooth." 

The Dxsowxxd. 

" We will call her Grace," said a pale, delicate-looking voun^ woman 
to her husband, as she raised the white flannel hood, that ne might gaze 
upon the features of their new-bom babe. " Abel, I never expected to be 
the mother of a living child ; but God has been merciful ; so we will give to 
her the gentle name of Grace ; and, dearest, let us pray that, in all the trou- 
bles ana trials of life, not the name merely, but the spu-it, may dweU with 
herl" 

It was only a few weeks afterwards that the grave closed over the fair 
youn^ mother ; but the blessing wherewith she nad blessed her child had 

been neard and registered in heaven. 

* * * * * _ * * * 

** You are not angry with me, my own dear father — not angry with your 
poor Grace* — and you will forgive Joseph Huntley ! Oh !" culded the girl 
playfully, ** if we youngsters could but set your wisdom, without your wnn- 
kles, what wonderful creatures we should be !" 

** My child, mj^ child ! age will bring wrinkles, as autumn brings wither- 
ed leaves ; yet wisdom doth not always come with years. But our hearts 
do not grow old, girl ; so I forgive you !" 

" And Joseph too, father?" 

The schoolmaster (for such was his calline) shook his head. " Of all 
the youths it has been my fortune to instruct, I n6ver met with so wilful a 
boy as Joseph Huntley." 

'^Heis not a boy now, father; you forget he is out of his time." 

" So much the worse. His master, worthy Matthew Greenshaw, tells 
me he spoils more mahogany than any apprentice that ever entered his 
house ; and you know, Grace, the desk he made, as a present for me last 
Christmas, tumbled to pieces the second time I leaned upon it" 

" Dear father, you lean your elbows so heavily ! But Joseph has made 
you sucfi a pretty rulei; of cherry-tree wood !" 

"I believe he is a kind-hearted fellow; but, dear Grace, a kind heart 
alone will not ensure prosperity ; there must be forethought, and industry, 
and discretion. Yet, truth to say, I fear your heart is too much set upoa 
this same Joseph Huntley. Whatever he does, you view in one light, and 
I in another. I would not judge harshly, my dear child; yet do I wish it 
had pleased God your mother had lived : it is no easy thing for a man to 
bring up a daughter, and make her learned in won^an's craft, and other 
matters meet for her to understand. A pains-taking schoolmaster, like my* 
self, has but small opportunitv of cultivating a knowledge of female senti* 
roent ; yet have I not been a bad father, for never did I harbour the thought 
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of living a aeoond mother dominion over you ; and, albeit you are not akiU* 
ed m the arts of cross-stitch, back-stitch, or Gluaker's hem, which our good 
neighbour Mrs. Craddock so exceedingly laments, yet is our house clean 
ana well ordered — and few girls comprehend better the first four rules of 
arithmetic, or can write a fairer hand, than my own Grace.'' The simple- 
minded man looked upon his darling child for a few moments, while a feel- 
ing of pride ifVadiated his countenance ; a change,. however, soon passed 
over it, a change striking, yet not uncommon — a change from pride to 
piety; his eye moistened, and his voice faltered, as, laying his hand 
upon the beautiful head of his only one, he continued : " And when I 
am laid in my grave, Grace, you will remember that your poor old father 
taught jou more than mere writing and ciphering ; you will remember 
our quiet evenings, when you sat upon this footstool, and we con- 
versea together on the piety of the Danish Canute, who showed unto 
his courtiers the vanity of earthly grandeur by a very simple expedient; 
— on the dignity and purity of our English Alfred, whose virtues were so 
happily tempered, so justly blended, that each prevented the other from ex- 
ceeding its proper bounds ; — or on the grace and beauty of Cornelia, who 
regarded her noble children as the richest jewels a matron could possess. 
You will also call to mind passages of our sublime Milton, which you 
learned as a recreation from graver studies ; but, above all, my child will 
bear in her memory our holy and simple Sabbath enjoyments — the free, 
unfettered day, rightly appreciated only by those who toil wearily through 
the week — tne clear breezy morning — the early prayer — the walk to tn© 
village church — the evening sacrifice in our own cottage. Ah ! I could 
never read the storyof Joseph and his brethren, or the sweet reply of Ruth 
to her mother, without weeping ; and you, too, Grace, — can you ever for- 
get the parable of the five wise virgins ? How often have I prayed that 
the Lord, when he came, might find us watching ! And surely my prayers 
are heard, for you are a good girl, Grace — although something waiful 
in the matter of Joseph Huntley, who, by the way, I see coming over the 
meadow. Perhaps he can mend my desk.'* 

" Then you forgive him, father ?'* 

" Forgive him I — why, yes ; for, to own the truth, I forget what it was I 
was angry about ! Do you remember V* 

" O ! nevermind, dear father, never mind 1" and Grace kissed her father 
affectionately, but too well pleased that his memory was somewhat, and 
not unfrequently, treacherous on late events. 

It would, in all human probability, have been far happier for Grace had 
her mother lived. Abel had spoken truly in saying he bad but small op- 
portunity of cultivating a knoweldge of what he designated "female senti- 
ment;" and though he formed his daughter's mind to thebest of his ability, 
yet he formed, or rather directed it, so as to draw forth the higher and nobler 
faculties, while those that are called into action by the e very-day and 
homely occurrences of life were, comparatively, neglected. It was fortu- 
nate for Grace that she was wholly exempt from those small vanities which 
so often obtain dominion over females who acquire only a moderate degree 
of information. But she was preserved by the halo and protection of pure 
and self-denying religious impressions. There are those whose apparent 
belief emanates from circumstances — the seed is scattered by the way-side, 
and the fowls of the air may pick or uproot it. But the^ religion of the 
schoolmaster's daughter was not of this kind. The seed had been sown in 
good ground, and its fruH was peace, hope, love, and a tender caring for 
others — the only unquestionable proof of true charity. She was, as her 
father has said, wilful in the matter of Joseph Huntley, and it was as re- 
garded him that a mother's watchfulness was more especially needed. That 
uie old man was dissatisfied with the person on whom her afiections bad 
14—6 
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been placed was evident, since observations sucb as those I have recorded 
were of frequent occurrence ; yet parent and child difTered in the conclu- 
sions drawn from the actions of the lover : and no wonder. Acquainted 
with the schooImaster^s abstracted and peculiar habits, young Huntley was 
less careful before htm than before Gnice. Now, a mother would have had 
sufficient skill, had she perceived his evil propensities, to draw them forth 
palpably in the presence of her daughter ; well knowing that railing at faults 
whose existence is not credited is the sure way to confirm affection in a youth- 
ful bosom — the generous mind being always roused at the bare idea of 
injustice. But worthy Abel Darley had no notion of such management ; he 
satisfied his conscience by freqent allusions to Joseph's faults, and then, 
imagining he had been too severe, would, io nearly the same breath, lavish 
praises on his virtues. 

As the lover entered the schoolmaster's cottage, it was impossible not to 
admire his manly form and excellent carriage. Considerably above the 
middle height, his head well placed, and his finely-developed features set 
off to every possible advantage by a scrupulous attention to neat and even 

fentlemanly attire, Joseph Hnntfey mignt well have been pronounced the 
andsomest youth in the village of Craythorpe. When he took off his hat, 
however, there was invariably mingled with admiration a feeling for which 
it was difficult to account. Those skilled in physiognomy would have 
observed that his forehead was too low, and that a peculiar contraction of 
the brows denoted the vicinity of stormy passions ; the mouth was mean in 
expression, but as it usually extended into a smile, discovering even and 
beautiful teeth, the defect escaped general notice ; and Joseph Huntley was 
accounted, as I have said, the handsomest youth in the retired village of 
Craythorpe. What lie was in reality, actions will tell better than words ; 
but my readers must permit me to remind them that, in books as well as in 
actual life, it takes time for character to unfold itself. 

About fifteen months after Abel Darley had complained of Joseph 
Huntley's bad workmanship and careless habits, his zeal for his daughter's 
happiness triumphed over nis fears, and he gave all that he valued upon 
earth into the keeping of one she loved, *' not wisely, but too well." 

The father shuddered involuntarily, and turned pale, as he presented 
her hand to the gay bridegroom ; and all present were dismayed by an 
oversight of the sexton, who opened the prayer-book at the funeral, instead 
of at the wedding, service. The clergyman had absolutely read the first 
words before the error was discovered. Old women grouped in the church- 
yard to talk over the unluckly omen ; and the bride's companions blessed 
her with a tearful earnestness, rarely to be seen among the youthful at a 
rustic wedding. 

Alas, for the loneliness of the father's hearth, when it is deserted by a 
beloved, an only child ! Often did Abel Darley lift his eyes from the Bible, 
whereon (perhaps for the first time since his fire-side was first left desolate) 
he looked without receiving instruction — often did he raise them from the 
sacred page, and gaze upon the long candle, wondering why it waxed 
dim — JEind then, remembering that the hand which trimmed it was away, 
and another's, sigh heavily, and pore again over the book, without, how- 
ever, brightening the light, or calling to the little serving-maiden to do so 
for him ; — then, when the clock chnned ten, he r«ad aloud as usual the 
evening prayer, and commenced the simple hymn that consecrates the 
name of Ken more than the mitre which crowned his brows. He had 
taught Grace, when a child, to sing with him, alternately, a verse of this 
gentle strain ; and when he finished the line — 

'* Breath thine own almighty wings,*' 
he paused for a few moments, expecting to hear her voice, so low, so soft. 



I 
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fo tike the miirmaring music of a young bird's warblings before it knows 
its own powers of song ; then, as if the truth came suddenly upon him» that 
ber melody had gone to delight another's dwelling, the old man burst into 
a flood of tears, and, covenng his face with his hands, wept long and 
bitterly, even to the solitary hour of one, when, like a troubled child, he 
retired to his bed, and sobbed and slumbered until mom« 



'* Grace, what are you in such a bustle about ?" inquired her husband, 
as she busied- herself with more than usual diligence to set all things in 
order in their clean and cheerful-looking cottage. 

Grace silently pointed to the watch that hung over the chimney-piece. 

'* Well," replied he, " and what then 7 I see it is rather late ; but this 
is Sunday, and we who work must have a holyday sometimes." 

" And so we should, Joseph. But do you not hear—" 

** What ?" 

" The church-bell.'» 

•• Well ?" 

" Come then, dearest, and make haste, or we shall be late, and that 
will not be right." 

" Then, I suppose, it will be wrong. But I do not think 1 shall go to 
church to-day." 

** My dear, are you iU ?" inqiured his wife, looking afieetionately in his 
fiice. 

'^ Never was better ; but I do nU feel inclined — is that so very extraor- 
dinary ?" 

*' Uh, Joseph I you will surely not stay from church ! — what would the 
clergyman think ? — what would my father say ? You will not sufier me 
to walk all through the lanes by myself, dear Joseph !" 

" But you are not obliged to go. It is very proper to attend church ; 
but to tramp such a distance through all weathers 1 -» why it jained almost 
the whole night !" 

^ It is beautiful now ; the air is so clear, and the birds are singing so gayly t 
Ob, do come 1" 

" I will not, so do not tease me j I must take a lon^ walk ader dinner." 

" Dear Joseph," she continued, kissing him, though her eyes were filled 
with tears, *'and must I indeed go by myselt'?" 

*' If you go, you must, most certainly," he replied, returning her caress 
at tiie same time with all his usual affection. 

It was the first solitary walk she had taken during the last seven 
months — since her marriage, in fact ; and she thought that, considering 
her situation, it was rather unkind of Joseph to permit her to go alone. 

Almost every tree — certainly every stile she passed — was hallowed by 
some remembrance connected with the playmate of her childhood — the 
lover of her early youth — the husband oi her aflections. When she 
looked on the dew dancing amid the delicate tracery of the field-spider's 
web — when the joyous whistle of the gay blackbird broke upon her ear— 
gazing silently on all that was really u'esh and beautiful in nature — she 
felt tliat, instead of warming, it fell chilly upon her heart. And yet all was 
as usual — the bright sun, and the smiling landscape. Why, then, was 
she less cheerful ? She was alone ! No one she loved was by her side, to 
whom to say, *' How beautiful !" 

The knowledge, the painful knowledge, which this, and a few other 
similar circumstances, conveyed to Grace, as to the real state of her hus- 
band's religious sentiments, made her a wiser but a sadder woman. Con- 
scious that he had deceived her in one instance, she dreaded to ask ber- 
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self if the deception extended also to minor matters. He no longer deemed 
it necessary to keep up even appearances, and not unfrequently jested at 
the fiimplicity of his wife's once believing him ** a saint ;" although, when 
she first became a mother, he seemed pleased and amused with the infant, 
and either was, or afifected to be, touched by the earnest prayers and sup- 
pliciitions she poured forth, that the child might be blessed, and become 
worthy of the name and calling of a Christian. 

Had Grace made a parade of her feelings, her husband, judging from his 
own, mipht have doubted their sincerity ; but he only heard them when she 
thought him hushed in sleep. At the midnight watch, when she trimmed 
her lamp, and looked into the peaceful face of her little one, so tranquil in 
its slumbers, then her prayers were not loud, but deep: for a tender 
mother's hopes, as she gazes on her child, are ever mingled with fears — 
whach nothing can dispel, except a true and perfect trustfulness in the ell- 
watchful care of a benevolent God. It may be that, as with the woman in 
Scripture, her first entreaties have been unanswered. Yet is she not 
weary ; her voice neither falters nor fails ; the heart is still petitioning, and 
the pious mother's prayer floats upwards — on, on, from sphere to sphere 
: — until it reaches the throne of the Great Omnipotent, whose dearest 
attribute is mercy I 

I have said thkt his wife's maternal tenderness affected a heart which 
every-day occurrences continued to steep more deeply in hardnees and sin ; 
for the progress from idleness to comparative want, from want to vice, 
whether slow or not, is sure ; and even a disinclination to employment, 
where there is nothing but industry to look to for support, is in itself a 
crime that heralds the approach of others more consuming. So that, when 
the momentary excitement to good feeling was past, Joseph Huntley 
relaxed into a cold indifference toward those whom it was his duty to 
cherish. 

The rapidity with which love may glide from the heart of man is a moral 
phenomenon for which it would puzzle philosophers to account The brief 
space of a few months not unfrequently converts the devoted into the 
unkind, or — to a delicate mind still worse — the neglectful husband. 
Grace knew that Joseph's circumstances, when they married, were prosper- 
ous ; but very soon after she was made a wife a change came over all 
things — gradually it came, as a small cloud increases to an overwhelming 
tempest In bis business young Huntley might have been distinguished ; 
but the orders he received were slighted for the boon companions of the 
village ale-house ; and debts accumulated, which there was no money 
to pay. 

"What sort of bread do you call this?" inquired Joseph, somewhat 
sulkily, of her who had prepared a homely cake, and baked it over the 
ashes, for his supper. 

''It is nice wholesome food, Joseph, for 1 made it myseIC You used to 
like my cakes." 

" But the flour is coarse." 

Grace did not reply. 

" Did you hear me say the flour is coarse ?" . 

*^ It is not as fine as usual, for I brought it from my father's — he gave me 
some ; and — and — " 

** And what, Grace ? — women are seldom slow of speech." 

'* The baker, love, has asked so often for his bili^ that, as you told me I 
should have money to-morrow to pay him, I did not like to get anything 
more till then." 

" Tell him to-morrow that I cannot pay him for a month ; and manage, 
at the same time, to have properly boulted flour to make you»cakes. This 
egiM like Mtw-dust" 
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** My dear, dear Joseph ! I really cannot put the noan off I promised 
faithfiilly as you told me. I will work night and day, Joseph — I will do 
anything you desire ; but do not make me the instrument of falsehood •» 
indeed, mdeed it will break my heart !" 

Her husband looked for a moment into her face ; but his countenance 
expressed no sympathy with her honest feelings. 

" Grace, vou are a fool ! What does a little longer credit signify to such 
a man as Mealbag? Or — hark ye, Grace — what does it matter if, like 
my betters, I, one of these days, give le^-bail for my debts, or sleep three 
months in a well-guarded house, commonly called a jail ?'* 

The colour faded from the young woman's countenance as she returned 
her husband's gaze ; another moment, and the warm red blood rushed back 
to her cheek, and her fine eyes brightened with an ezpreseion that his could 
not encounter. 

"What I" she exclaimed, vehemently, "turn rogue, Joseph! — be 
pointed at as a dishonest tradesman ! — cheat those who Iab6ur for their 
food ! If anything has occurred, not brought on by your own careless- 
ness — do not frown, I did not mean that — if anything has happened, no 
matter how it has been brought on, to prevent your paying, and that soon, 
lake all — take everything — the bed from under us — the gown I wear — 
all, all I have in the world ; — sell, and pay — pay to the last farthing. I 
can work ! Oh, yes ! I could beg — starve ! — but I could not bear any one to 
call you rogue ! -^ or our child, Joseph — our dear, dear child — a dishonest 
man's son !" She clasped her boy to her bosom ; and then, again looking 
on her husband, threw herself mto his arnris, and pressing her cheek, 
moist with tears, to his, murmured. *^But you did not mean it, Joseph — 
you could not mean it — you never could mean that! You only said it 
to tease, to try me ; but it was very cruel of you ! Just say you did not 
mean it" 

" What a fuss about a simple word ! Why^irl, you are more silly 
than I took you for ! Mean it ! — no, no ! But, Grrace, you need not have 
turned so suddenly on me, even if I did mean it I have heard of women 
who would bear much more for their husband's good than that" 

" For your good, Joseph !" she replied passionately : " Oh, yes ! for your 
good I would bear anythmg ; but it could never be for your good to have 
yotir name joined by dishonesty to dishonour. Say you dia not mean it, 
and I will believe you — but just say it again, Joseph — just once more \ 
Thank you. And now," she added, drawing a heavy breath, and rising 
from his bosom, my heart is lighter — and — may I go on ?" 

" Yes." 

** You will pay the baker to-morrow ?" . 

" I cannot The money I intended for him I have been obliged to give 
elsewhere." 

*' What, to the man who sold you the mahogany?" 

^* Yes, and for other little matters : so, dear, you must put off the baker, 
you see. — 'Why, my little Abel cannot eat this bread! — One of your 
sweet smiles will put him off ; -»or else you must borrow the money from 
your father." 

" I cannot do either," she replied, shaking her head mournfully. " I 
promised the baker ; and my poor father has no money, except a small 
sum laid by to purchase a new great-coat and some flannel, for winter : 
perhaps yon could not repay him before that season came. But, Joseph, 
listen — my silk cloak — what do I want with such finery? The glazier's 
wife said she woidd give two pounds for a eloak of the kind ; so let her 
have it I hope you will like me as well in a tenpenny print, particularly 
when you see that I have kept my word." 

There is something so commandingi so holy, in virtue, that, though the 

6* 
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wicked may not imitate, they cannot withhold from it their admiration. 
As Hantley looked upon his wife, he thought she had never appeared so 
lovely. Some of the affection of earlier and purer years returned warmlj 
to his heart ; and, as he kissed her, words of happier import broke from his 
lips — " God bless you, Grace ! I am a sad scoundrel, and that 'a the truth." 
" Years rolled mto eternity ;»» the million, indeed, heeded not their 
passing, but Grace Huntley had recorded them with tears. Meanwhile 
ner husband sunk deeper and deeper in vice ; yet the misery that followed 
schooled her still more in the ways of virtue. " They are bitter," she 
would say, " but perhaps they are useful lessons." It was sad indeed to 
know that the hearts which once were united had severed — and severed — 
and severeJ, until, as with the rich man and Lazarus in the parable, ** there 
was a great gulf" between them. At first distrust, next coldness, then 
reproaches, ended in •— but no ! they did not hate each other ; she could 
not hate him who had received her ^rly and only love — the man to whom, 
at God's altar, she had sworn duty and afTection. The heart she had 
trusted she would have given worlds to recall to virtue ; and the voice which 
now seldom spoke but to blaspheme -^ how she prayed that it mi^ht again 
be restored to the music of former years •» the narmony of kindness and 
sweet communion ! She could not hate him ; and he, base and hardened 
as he was, could not hate her.. 

In less than ei^ht years after their marriage, her little family were entirely 
dependent upon ner for support. The workshop, filled with implements 
and materials for labour, had passed into other hands ; and the pretty 
cottage, with its little flower-garden, was tenanted by a more industrious 
master. For months together, Joseph used to absent himself from home, 
under the pretext of seeking employment. So ruined was bis reputation, 
that no one in his own tieighbourhood would Intrust him with work ; and 
he was but too willing to follow the wandering bent of his disordered mind. 
How he was really occupied during these excursions was a profound secret 
even to his wife. Sometimes he returned well dressed and with plenty of 
money, which he would lavish foolishly, in sudden fits of afTxtion, upon 
bis children. On other occasions, he appeared with hardly sufficient clothes 
to cover him •^ poor, and suffering bodily and mental misery. Then, when 
from her earnings he was provided and fed, he. would again go forth, and 
neither be seen nor beard offer many months. 

When chid by her neighbours fbr the kindness with which she treated 
this reckless spendthrifV, she would reply calmly, " He is njy husband' — 
the father of my children ; and, as such, can I see him want ?" 

From the very day that she parted with her first portion of dress, to pay 
the baker's bill, she had toiled unceasingly with her own hands for the 
benefit of her family. Mrs. Craddock could no longer say that she was, 
unskilled in woman's craft ; to the astonishment of all, in a little time she 
was the most exquisite needlewoman in the tieighbourhood. Nothing 
came amiss in the way of labour. Long before daylight she was busied 
with her housewifery — theearliest smoke of the village was from the chimney 
of her neat, though plain and scantily furnished, cottage ; and so punctual 
was she in her engagements, that " As true as Grace Huntley '' became a 
proverb in Craythorpe. Humble yet exalted distinction ! — one that all 
desire — so few deserve ! 

With increasing years, the mind of* Abel Darley became more and n^ore 
absent ; nevertheless, though decidedly opposed to all modern innovations, 
(whenever, indeed, he could be made to consider the import of such things,) 
he still continued to perform his duty of instructing his pupils on the 
approved old plan — that is to say, with a birch rod in the right hand, and 
a lesson-book in the left. Yet was the schoolmaster not prone to chastise- 
ment, retaining the birch rather as an emblem of authority than for use. 



He had a ferole for big boys,— a fool's-cap for little onea ; and lavished 
even more, if possible, than the indulgence usually bestowed by grapd* 
papas on their grandchildren, upon *'the child Abel," as he was wont to 
call his daughter's eldest son, who greatly resembled his father, not only in 
person, but in. mind. The anxiety this resemblance caused his mother 
may be better imagined than described. The small cottage, which, when 
Abel was about twelve years old, sufficed for her dwelling, was nearly at 
the corner of the village churchyard, and about ten minutes' walk from her 
father's school^house. A small, green lane, that skirted the village, led br 
her door; and it was pleasant to see the merry, light-hearted ooye, fall 
of childish glee, passing along that shady path. 

Her second son was a delicate and sickly child; but her girl — her 
Josephine, as she was named at her father's reauest, was the miniature 
resemblance of the still beautiful mother. Often had she watched, till her 
eyes became dim, and her heart swelled almost to bursting within her 
bosom, as her eldest- bom led his little sister by the hand- on his return from 
school — now chasing, to give her pleasure, the gay butterfly — then hang- 
ing from the branches of the sweet hawthorn or golden laburnum that 
Cringed the road, to gather for her the earliest and sweetest flowers. " They 
are so like us !" she would think, — " so like what we were ! How well 
I can -remember his father at his age, when first he came to the school, and 
nsed to watch over and play with me, as Abel does with Josephine !" 

The increasing wilfulness and restlessness of young Abel's disposition 
were an additional cause of sorrow to his anxious mother. If anything 
could reconcile her to her husband's absence, it was the consciousnessthat, 
were he living with them, his bad example would operate but too power- 
fully on their eldest son. Yet one better skilled in the ways of the world, 
and the rules of modem education, might have envied Grace Huntley the 
akillishe manifested in the management of her children. 



" Had kis mother so tutored her son, Joseph Huntley would have been a 
different sort of person," said the pari^ rector, Mr. Glasscott, one Sunday 
evenin;? to his wife, after young Abel had undergone a long examination, 
not only in the Church Catechism, but on the great leading doctrines of 
Christianity. 

" True, my dear," replied his lady ; " but there are few mothers like 
Grace Huntley, teaching and practising industry in the most wonderful 
manner — I may say, disdaining assistance $ for I have thought that her 
lip curled with even more pride uian befitted a Christian, when Lady Purse- 
ful offered her a dole of meal and money last Christmas." 

" It was independence, not pride. They are, in efiect, so tike each other, 
that the world confounds them; but in reality they are very different. 
Grace Huntley is a Christian, and a high-minded woman, whose lot has 
been cast in low places, whose spirit has straggled nobly through adversity 
— subdued, but not broken, by tne trials she has encountered." 

" It is very long since her husband has been seen in the neighbourhood." 

*' So much the better ; yet I have Heard his poor wife declare that it would 
cost her less pain to close his eyes, and perform the offices which the dead 
claim of the living, than to remain in the dreadful uncertainty that rankles 
in her heart like a rusted dagger." 

" Poor woman 1 Has be not been suspected of crimes that the law might 
take hold of?" 

*' He has. I trast he may never be brought before me on any charge ol 
the kind : for her sake, I should feel much grieved at perlbrming a magis- 
tmte'B duty.'* 
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On the same evening, Grace Huntley was sitting in the seat fbe had 
occupied in her father's cottage years before ; and such were the school- 
master's abstracted habits, that it is very doubtful whether the events which 
had changed the lody but cheerful girl into the reserved, andf it might be, 
cold-mannered woman, had been at all noted by him. 

He wondered much why Joseph lefl his family ; although, he observed, 
with his usual simplicity, he never expected to have seen m him a careful 
husband ; but Grace was so patient, so uncomplaining, that he believed 
her to be happy, and was satisfied. 

*' You are not going yet, my child ?" said the'old man, checking her affec- 
tionately as she rose to depart 

^ I must go, father ; the children, you know, are alone." 

'• Poor things ! — you ought to have brought them with you. Ah, Grace ! 
it is very cruel of you not to come and live entirely here — it would be so 
much better than moping alone.'' 

Grace smiled sorrowfully. " If I had not a home, where he could be 
entirely master, to receive him, you know, father, he would never return." 

" And no great matter." 

" Father, for shame ! — he is my husband !" 

" My dear child, I beg your pardon — I forgot ! You are not angry ?»» 

" No, my de^r father! But it was of Abel X wished to speak — he is 
now twelve years old. I cannot aflbrd, on the probability of his turning out 
a genius, to keep him in indolence ; and Mr. Greytborpe's gardener has 
ofifered to take him in spring to — " 

** Take the infant from his lessons in spring !*' interrupted the old man : 
" Why, Grace, you are not of the sound judgment you were in former 
Times, or you would never dream of such a thing. The boy is a prodicry — 
there is nothing be cannot learn. I do not despair — we must never de- 
spair — of giving him such knowledge as may, in a few years, fit him, may- 
hap, for a college gown. Grace, Grace ! you will bnng down my gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave, if you take the child from his studies. I 
watch for his step — I love his voice — I feel my own youth renewed when 
I look upon him. You must let him 'bide with his books until his fifteenth 
Year, at all events ; and then, if he has -not accomplished wonders, make 
him, if you will, a hewer of ^ood or a drawer of water ; — but you would 
not take from me the hope and comfort of my old age, Grace ! " 

" Father, believe me ! Abel has no taste for books ; they may con- 
stitute his pastime, but will never be his business ; actual labour is the only 
thin^ for a mind like his. I cannot afibrd to apprentice him to a reputable 
trade, so let him be a husbandman — he is fond of flowers, and takes delight 
in curious plants : it is an innocent and sweet thing to live as a gardener, 
among the testimonies of God's goodness ; it will employ his mind and 
soflen his heart. I have seldom heard of one who spent his tife in the 
pure field?, occupied in training the works of nature to' "perfection, who 
was either mean or wicked." 

*^ It is a gentle caUing, doubtless ; but there are higher ones ; and the 
'candle,' saith the Holy Scriptures, * must not be hid und^r a bushel.'" 

" Well, well, sir, it is not yet sprinn;^ only, my dear father, do not let him 
idle when he is here ; there is no peace, no honour, no prosperity, for the 
slothful." 

" I will — I will make him industrious; he shall do six sums to-morrow 
in fractions, and repeat the multiplication-table as far as nine times, out of 
class, twice ; moreover, he shall read the eighth and ninth chapters of 
Roman history, with questions, and write—" 

'* A parcel of idle ballads on the back of his exercises," interrupted poor 
Grace, taking up a scrawled and blotted copy-book, and smiling at the list 
of employments her father marked out for her son. 
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" No,** replied the flcfaoolmaster, resoHitely, " no ; albeit poetry, such as 
Milton's, 8oflen» and elevates the mind. He shall write one copy in text, . 
and one in small-caps, and do two' exercises ; so that will be sufficient 
occupation for one day to satisfy you, Grace ; — though, methinks, you 
might leave me to decide the quantity as well as quality of his studies." 

" You are not offended with me, father?" 

'^ Ah, no, Grace ! you never, my child, gave me reason to be angry in 
your life ; yet, when I look at you now — it is venr strange — my heart 
grows heavy — not light There, tie your cloak firmly, my own child : 
and God bless you ! But, as you hope to lay your dying head on a peaceful 
pillow, do not send the lad away. I will make him work — indeed I will, 
Grace. Ynur mother went first ; then you deserted your father's hearth ; 
but the child Abel ! — do not bereave me of him, Grace — do not leave 
me to say, like Jacol) of old, ' If I be bereaved of my children, I am 
bereaved I" 

Grace afiectionately kissed her father ; and^ in a few minuted her hand 
was upon the latch of her own cottage-door. Ere she had crossed the 
threshold, a voice, whose tones could not be mistaken, thrilled to her heart 
, It was that of her husband ! He was standing before the fire, holding bis 
hands over the flame ; his figure seemed more muscular than ever, but ita 
fine proportions were lost in the appearance of increased and (if the term 
may be used) of coarse strength. His hair hung loosely over his brows, so 
as to convey the idea of habitual carelessness ; and his tattered garments 
bespoke the extreme of poverty. He turned slowly round, as the exclama- 
tion of " Mother, dear mother!" burst from the lips of Josephine, who had 
been gazing firom a comer at her father, more than hatf afraid to approach 
him. 

One look — and one only, wae enou^ to stifle all reproach, and stir up 
all the affection of Grace's heart Want was palpably stamped upon hie 
countenance ; and, as her eye glanced rafttdiy over his figure, she shud- 
dered at the »lteratio» which a few Months' had accomplished. For some 
moments neither spoke ; at last, he advanced and held out hi^ hand to her : 
as he walked, she perceived that hie feet were shoeless and bleeding. All 
his faults, all his cruelties, were forgotten — she only remembered (hat he 
sufiered, and was her huabaod ; and she fell' upon his bosom and wept 
bitterly. 

Whatever were the sins of Joseph Hvndey, either before or after this 
period of his life, it is but justice to him to believe, that the tears he thai 
night mingled with his wife's were those of a contrite heart. When she 
asked him now and where he had spent his time during the past months, he 
entreated her to forbear such questions for a little while, and that then he 
would satisfy her : but the period never came ; and the dislike he evinced 
to afford her any information on the sul^ect, together with his speedy 
relapse into intemperance and dissolute habits, checked her inquiries, and 
renewed her fears for the future well-doing of her eldest son. 

In the vicinity of gentlemen's seats there are always a proportionate 
number of poachers ; and it requires more than magisterial vigilance to 
restrain their devastations. Although it was impossible to fix a stigma of 
this kind on any particular person in the village of Oraythorpe, there were 
two men, basket-makers by trade, who were strongly suspected of such 
practices. John and Sandy Smith lived together in a wretctied hnt on the 
skirts of Oraythorpe Oommon. No one knew whence they came. Lonely 
and reserved in their habits, they seldom mingled with the villagers. Little 
'children loved not their approach ; and the large Newfoundland dog, at 
'^The Swinging Hen," would never form acquaintance with them or their 
mongrel lurcher : the latter, to confess the truth, was as reserved as his 
BMBters, and made bat few frienfly overtures towards the nobler animaL 
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The only thing connected with the strangers that made a respectable ap< 
pearance was a fleet and firra-footed black pony, which they maintained 
and treated with great care, ibr^ the ostensible purpose of hawking their 
brooms through the country ; bnt people did talk ; and, indeed, it was dif> 
ficult to account for various petty peculations that had occurred ; or how 
the landlord of the same *< Swinging Hen'* obtained his exquisite French 
brandy. Grace learned with regret that an acquaintance had commenced, 
and quickly ripened into intimacy, between her husband and these men. 
Joseph was no sooner clothed, and reinstated in his humble cottage, 
than his bad habits returned, and his evil propensities grew stronger and 
stronger. 

Yet the ill temper so constantly manifested towards his wife and younger 
children was never extended to his eldest boy, who, happy in the removalof 
all restraint, and heedless of the misery^ his conduct inflicted on his aged 
grandfather, flung aside his books, and, careless of his mother's injunctions, 
appealed to a higher power when he was reproved for his fre<}uently re- 
peated faults. He galtopped on the Smiths' pony, and made friends with 
their dog Covey ; besan by shootino sparrows and titmice with bow and 
arrows, and ended by bringing home a nare as a present to his mother, which 
she resolutely refused to dress, notwithstanding the entreaties of the son 
and the conunands of his father. 



*'Did yon see, or take any silver away from hence?" inquired Grace, 
who had been anxiously occupied in looking over her small chest of 
drawers. 

** How could we get at the drawer, mother ?" replied Abel quickly ; but 
reddenino; at the same time. 

'* Oh, Abel !" exclaimed Josephine. 

** If you have takefl the money, tdl the truth," enjoined his mother, in 
her clear quiet voice. 

Abel made a sign of silence to his little sister. ^ Why should I take it ?" 
he said, sullenly, at last. 

''Abel, Abel!" screamed Josephine, attempting to put her hand on 
his mouth at the same time,^" God will hate you if you lie ! I saw you 
take the money — all mother's white shillings; but I thought she bid you 
do so." 

Grace turned slowly round from the table : her face was of an unearthly 
paleness : no word — no sound passed from between her parted lips : but 
ahe stood, like the cold fixed statue of Despair, gazing upon her children. 
Josephine rose, and, climbing on the table, endeavoured to win her mother's 
attention. Gerald, the sickly brother, getting up from his chair, clasped and 
kissed her hand. With Abel, there was a struggle — not of long duration, 
but nevertheless powerful •» the struggle of bad habit with good principle ; 
the latter conquered, and he fell at his mother's feet. 

''Forgive me — forgive me! God knows I am sorry. It was not for 
myself I took it — father told " 

"Hush!" interrupted Grace, "do not B&y thai before tAew" — and she 
pointed to the children; adding, with great presence of mind, " It was 
your father's money, if it was mine, Abel ; but you were wrong in not tell- 
ui^ me of it There, Josephine and Gerald, go out into the lane, if you 
will ; I ^ish to speak to your brother." 

With almost inconceivable agony, this excellent woman learned that her 
son was far gone in falsehood. His heart was opened by the sight of his 
mother's distress; and it takes time to make a practised deceiver. With 
the earnestness of truth, he poured forth the wicked knowledge he had 
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acqttiied ; and Grace shuddered, while she prayed that the Almighty would 
watch over her son in this sore and dangerous extremity. 

And now came one of her bitterest trials. She had guarded Abel from 
the efifects of his fiitber's sin, as an angel watches over the destinies of a 
beloved object,— -unceasingly, but unseen. She bad never alluded to her 
husband's faults, nor even to his unkindness, before her children ; yet now 
the time had arrived when she must rend the veil— she must expose his 
shame : and to whom ? — To his own son ! Kow it became her duty, her 
painful but imperative duty, to caution Abel openly against his own father 
— against his influences and habits; and to show the child that the parent 
was guidingr him in the way that leadeth to destruction. 

If anything like justice has been done to the development of Grace 
Huntley's character, this sacrifice will be appreciated. How many a deed 
of unostentatious but devoted virtue is performed beneath a peasant's roof 

— amid the lanes and alleys of humble life, unknown to, or unheeded by, 
the world ! 

Huntle]^ soon discovered that his wife had been influencing their child's 
conduct: indeed, the aaered law of truth formed so completely the basis 
of her words and actions, that she did not attempt for a moment to con- 
ceal it. 

'* Then you mean to set yourself in opposition to me !" he said, all evil 
pasaons gathering at his heart and si'brming on his brow. 

" Not to you, but to your sins, Joseph," was her meek but firm reply : 
whereupon he swore a deep and bitter oath, that he would bring up his own 
'child in the way which best suited him ; and dared her interference. 

"As sure as you are a living woman," he continued — with that concen- 
trated rage whidi is a thousand times more dan^rous than Impetuous fury 

— " as sure as you are a Uving woman, you shall repent of this ! I see the 
way to punish your wilfulness : if you oppose me m the management of 
my children, one by one they shall be taken from you to serve my purposes ! 
Vou may look for them in vain ; until (he added, with a fiendish smile) 
you read their names in the columns of the Newgate Calendar." 

That night, as latterly had been his custom, he sallied forth about eight 
o'clock, leaving his home and family without food or money. The children 
crowded round their mother's knee to repeat their simple prayers, and 
retired, cold and hungry, to bed. It was near midnight ere her task was 
finished ; and then she stole sofUy into her chamber, having first looked 
upon and blessed her treasures. Her sleep was of that restless heavy kind 
which yields no refreshment ; once she was awakened by hearing her hus- 
band shut the cottage door ; again she slept, but started from a horrid dream 

— or was it, iodeea, reality — and had her husband and her son Abel 
quitted the dwelling' together ? She sprang from her bed, and felt on the 
pallet — Gerald was there; again she felt — she called — she passed into 
the next room^— " Abel, Abel, my child ! as you value your mother's bless- 
ing, speak !" There was no reply. A di^zy sickness almost overpowered 
her senses. Was her husband's horrid threat indeed fulfilled — and had he 
so soon taken their child as his participator in unequivocal sin ! She 
opened the door, and looked out upon the night : it was cold and misty, 
and her sight could not penetrate the gloom. The chill fog rested upon her 
face like the damps of the grave. She attempted to call again upon her son, 
but her powers of utterance were palsied — her tongue quivered — her lips 
separated, yet there came forth no voice, no sound to break the silence of 
oppressed nature ; her eyes moved mechanically towards the heavens — 
they were dark as the earth: — had God deserted her? — would he deny 
one ray, one little ray of light, to lead her to her child ? Why did the moon 
cease to shine, and the stars withhold their brightness ? Should she never 
agftin behold her boy — her first-bom ? Her heart swelled and beat within 
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her bosom. She shivered with intense agony, and leaned her tbrobbiiig 
brow against the door-post, to which she had clun|; fi)r support. Her hus- 
band's words rang in her ears — '* One by one shall your cnildren be taken 
from you to serve my purposes !" Through the dense fog she fancied that 
be glared upon her in bitter hatred — his deep-set eyes flashing with demo- 
niac fire, and bis smile now extending, now contracting, into all the varied 
expressions of triumphant malignity. She pressed her hand on her eyes to 
shut out the horrid vision ; and a prayer, a simple prayer, rose to her lips : 
like oil upon the troubled waters, it soothed ana composed her spirit She 
could not arrange or even remember a form 4>f words : but she repeated, 
again and again, the emphatic appeal, "Lord, save me; I perish !" until 
she felt sufficient strength to enable her to look again into tne night. As 
if hope had set its beacon in the sky, calmly ana brightly the moon was 
now shining upon her cottage. With the sudden change, at once the curse 
and blessing of our climate, a sharp east wind had set in, and was rolling 
the mist from the canopy of heaven ; numerous stars were visible where, 
bat five minutes before, all had been darkness and gloom. The shadow 
.passed from her soul — she gased steadily upwards — her mind regained 
Its firmness — her resolve was taken. She returned to her bed-room — 
dressed — and, wrapping her cloak closely to her bosom, was quickly on 
her way to the Smiths' dwelling, on Craytborpe common. ^ 

The solitary hut was more than two miles from the village ; the path 
leading to it broken and interrupted by fragments of rocks, roots of furze, 
and stubbed underwood, and, at one particular point, intersected by a deep 
and brawling brook. Soon after Grace had crossed this stream, she came 
in view of tne cottage, looking like a misshapen mound of earth ; and, 
upon peering in at the window, which was only partially lined by a broken 
snutter, Covey, the lurcher, uttered, from the inside, a sharp muttering 
bark, something between reproof and recognition. There had, certainly, 
^ been a good fire, not long before, on the capacious hearth, for the burning 
ashes cast a lurid light upon an old table and two or three dilapidatea 
chairs ; there was also a fowling-piece lying across the table ; but it was 
-evident none of the inmates were at home ; and Grace walked slowly, yet 
disappointedly, round the dwelling, till she came to the other side, that 
, rested against a huge mass of mingled rock and clay, overgrown with 
long tangled fern and heather : she climbed to the top, and had not been 
many minutes on the look-out ere she perceived three' men rapidly a]V 
preaching from the opposite path, As they drew nearer, she saw that one 
of them was her husband ; but where was her son ? Silently she lay 
among the heather, fearing she knew not what — yet knowing she had 
much to fear. The chimney that rose from the sheeling had, she thought, 
effectually concealed her from their view ; but in this she was mistaken —^ 
for while Huntley and one of the Smiths entered the abode, the oth« 
climbed up the mound. She saw liis hat within a foot of where she 
rested, and fancied she could feel his breath upon her cheek, as she 
crouched, like a frightened hare, more closely in tier form ; however, he 
surveyed the spot without ascending farther, and then retreated, muttering 
something about corbies and ravens ; and, almost instantly, she heard the 
door of the hut close. Cautiously she crept down from her hiding-place ; 
and, crawling along the ground with stealth and silence, knelt before the 
tittle window, so as to observe, through the broken shutter, the occupation 
of the inmates. The dbg alone was conscious of her approach ; but the 
men were too seriously en^ged to heed his intimations of danger. 

Merciful powers ! — had Grace Huntley suffered so long, so patiently, 
only to witness such a scene! She almost wished that God, in his mercy, 
badf stricken her with blindness ; she prayed for insensibility — for death — 
/or ttaj^tbiog save the knowledge now moparted with such fearful truth. 
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Would that it were a dxeaan ! But no — the horrid proofi were before her 
eye? — in her ears ; and the one drop of comfort, the only one, was the 
information that her son had returnea home by a shorter path — that the 
ruffians feared yet (oh, the import, the dreadful import, tnat Ijttle word 
carried with it !) — that they feared yet to trust him with all their secrets : 
they feared to bring him yet to their den. 

" Then there is hope ror my poor child," she thought, " and I can — I 
lotfl save him V* With this resolve, she stole away as soilly and as quickly 
as her trembling limbs would permit The depredators revelled m their 
fiincied security. The old creaking table groaned under the weight of 
pheasant, hare, and ardent spirits ; and the chorus of a wild drinking-song 
brdLe upon her e^ir as returning strength enabled her to hasten along the 
rude path leading to Cmythorpe. 

The first gray uncertain hght of morning was visible through the old 
c»hnrch-yaid trees, as she came within sight of her cottage. She entered 
quietly, and saw that Abel had not only returned, but was sleeping 
soundly by his brother's side. 

Grace set her house in order — took the work she had finished to her 
employer -» came back, and prepared breakfast, of which her husband, 
having byi this time also returned, partook. Now he was neither the 
tyrant whose threat still rung in her ears, nor the reckless bravo of the 
common ; he appeared that morning, at least so his wife fancied, more like 
the being she had loved so fondly and so long. 

" I will sleep, Grace," he said, when their meal was finished — "I will 
sleep for an hour ; and to-morrow we shall have a better breakfast" He 
called his son into the bed-room, where a few words passed between them. 
Immediately after, Grace went into the little ohamber to fetch her bonnet 
She would not trust herself to look upon the sleeper ; but her lips moved as 
if in prayer ; and even her childen still remembered that, as she passed out 
of the cottage-door, sha had a flushed and agitated appearance. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Huntley," said her old neighbour, Mrs. Craddock. 
"Have you heard the news? Ah! these are sad times — bad people 
going —r" 

" True, true !" replied poor Grace, as she hurried onwards, " I know — 
I heard it all — " 

Mrs. Craddock looked after her, much surprised at her abruptness. 

" I was coming down to you, Grace," said her father, standing so as to ' 
arrest her progress ; " I wish^ to see if there was any chance or the child - 
AbePs returning to his exercises ; as this is aholyday, I thought " 

" Come with me," interrupted Grace, " come with me, father ; and we 
will make a rare holyday." 

She hurried the feeble old man along the road leading to the rectory, 
but returned no answer to his inquiries. The servant told her, when she 
arrived at her destination, that his master was engaged — particularly 
engaged — could not be disturbed— Sir Thomas Purcel was with him: 
and, aa the man spoke, the study door opened, and Sir Thomas crossed 
the hall. 

** Come back with me, sir !" exclaimed Grace Huntley, eagerly ; "I can 
tellyou all you want to know." 

The baronet shook off the hand she had laid upon his arm as if she were 
a maniac. Grace appeared to read the expression of his countenance. ** I 
am not mad, Sir Thomas PurceV she contbued, in a suppressed tremulous 
voice, " not mad, though I may be so soon. Keep back these people, and 
return with me. Mr. Glasscott knows I am not mad !" 

She passed into the study with a resolute step, and held the door for Sir 
Thomas to enter ; her father followed also, as a child traces its mother's 
fbot0teps,*and looked around him, and at his daughter, with weak astonish- 
14—6 
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ment One or two of the servantSi who were loitering in the hall, moved 
as if they would have followed. 

''Back, back, I say!*' she repeated, "I need no witqesses, there will be 
enough of them soon. Mr. Giasscott,'' she continued, closing the door, 
" hear me, while I am able to bear testimony, lest weakness — woman's 
weakness — overcome me, and I falter in the truth. In the broom-sellers' 
cottage, across the common, on the left side of the chimney, concealed by 
a large flat stone, is a hole— a den; there much of the property taken 
from Sir Thomas PurcePs last night is concealed*" 

^ I have long suspected these men — Smith, I think they call themselves ; 

J ret they are but two. Now, we have abundant proof that three men abso-, 
utely entered the house " 

'' There was a third," murmured Grace, almost inaudibly. 

" Who ?" 

"My — mv — my husband !♦» and, as she uttered the word, she leaned 
against the chimney-piece for support, and buried her face in her hands. 

The cler^man groaned audibl^ ; he had known Grace from her child- 
hood, and Telt what the declaration must have cost her. Sir Thomas 
Pufcel was cast in a sterner mould. ** We are put clearly upon the track, 
Mr. Glasscott," he said, *' and must follow it forthwith : yet there is some- 
thing most repugnant to my feelings in finding a woman thus herald her 
husband to destructio>n " 

" It was to save my children from sin," exclaimed Grace, starting for- 
ward with an energy that appalled them all : '' God in heaven, whom 1 
call to witness, knows, that though I would sooner starve than taste of Uie 
fruits of his wickedness, yet I could not betray the husband of ray bosom 
to — to — I dare not think what ! I tried — I laboured to g[ive my offsprins 
honest bread ; I neither asked nor received charity ; with my hands I 
laboured, and blessed the Power that enabled me to cfo so. If we are poor, 
we will be honest, was my maxim and ray- boast ; but he. — my husband, 
returned ; he taught my boy to lie — to steal ; and when I remonstrated — 
when I prayed, with many tears, that he would cease to train our — ay, 
our child for destruction, he mocked — scorned — told me that, one by one, 
I should be bereaved of my children, if I thwarted his purposes ; and that 
1 might seek in vain for them through the world, untu I saw their names 
recorded in the book of shame I GemUemen, this was no idle threat — last 
night Abel was taken from me " . 

** I knew there must have been a fourth," interrupted Sir Thomas, coldly ; 
" we must have the boy also secured." 

The wretched mother, who had not imagined that any harm could result 
to her son, stood as if a thunderbolt had transfixed her — her hands clenched 
and extended — her features rigid and blanched — her frame perfectly erect, 
and motionless as a statue. The schoolmaster, during the whole of this 
scene, had been completely bewildered, until the idea of his grandchild's 
danger, or disappearance, he knew not which, took possession of his mind ; 
and, filled with the single thought his faculties had the power of grasping 
at a time, he came forward to the table at which Mr. Glasscott was seated ; 
and, respectfully uncovering his gray hairs, his simple countenance pre- 
senting a strong contrast to the agonized^ iron-bound features of his 
daughter} he addressed himself to the worthy magistrate : — 

"I trust you will cause instant search to be made for the child Abel, 
whom your reverence used kindly to regard with especial favour." 

He repeated this sentence at least half a dozen times, while the gentle* 
men were issuing orders to the persons assembled for the apprehension of 
the bursars, and some of the females of the family were «naeavouring to 
restore Grace to animation. At last, Sir Thomas Parcel tamed suddenly 
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rooiul wpem Abel Daiiey, and, in his stentorian tone, bawled out, '< And 
who are you ?" 

** The schoolmaster of Craythorpe, sa please you, sir — that young wo- 
man's fiither — and one whose heart is broken !*' 

So saying, he burst into tears ; and his wail was very sad, like that of 
an afflicted child. Presently there was a stir among the little crowd — a 
murmur — and then two officers ushered Joseph Huntley and his son into 
the apartment. 

He walked boldly up to the ma^strate's table, and placed his hand upon 
it, before he {(erceived his wife, to whom consciousness had not yet return- 
ed. The moment he beheld l^r, he started back, saying, " Whatever 
charge you may have against me, gentlemen, you can have none against 
that woman." 

" Nor have we," replied Sir Thomas ; " she is your accuser !" 

The 6ne features of Joseph Huntley relaxed into an expression of scorn 
and unbelief. *'She appear against me! Not —not if I were to attempt 
to murder her !" he answered firmly. 

'* Grace!" exclaimed her father joyfully, "here is the cliild Abel -^ he is 
found !" — and seizin v the trembling boy, with evident exultation, led him 
to her. The effect of this act of the poor simple-minded man was electri- 
cal —- the mother instantly revived, but turned her face from her husband ; 
and, intwining her son in her arms,^ pressed him closely to her side. The 
clergyman proceeded to. interrogate the prisoner, but he answered nothing, 
keepmg his eves intently fixed upon his wife and child. In the mean time, 
the officers of justice had been prompt in the executioa of their duty : the 
Smiths were apprehended in the village ; and the greater portion of the 
property stolen Irora Sir Thomas Purcel \Va3 found in 'the hut where Grace 
bad beheld it concealed. 

When the preparations were sufficiently forward to conduct the unfortu- 
nate men to prison, Joseph Huntley advanced to his wife. The scornful, 
as welfas undaunted, expression of his countenance had changed to one of 
painful intensity ; he took her hand within his, and pressed it to his lips, 
without articulating a single syllable. Slowly she moved her face, so that 
their eyes at last encountered in one lon^ mournful looker Ten years of 
continued suffering could not have exacted a heavier tribute firom Grace 
Huntley's beauty. No language can express the withering efifects of the 
few hours' agony ; her husband saw it, and felt, perhaps for the first time, 
how truly he had once been loved, and how much of happiness he had sac- 
rificed to sin. 

***T was to save my children !" was the only sentence she uttered, or 
rather murmured ; and it was the last coherent one she spoke for many 
weeks. Her fine reason seemed overwhelmed. It was a si^ht few could 
witness without tears. The old father, tending the couch of his afflicted 
daughter, would sit for hours by her bed-side, clasping the child Abel's 
hand within his, and every now and then shaking his head when her rav- 
ings were loud or violent 

It might be some fifleen years after these distressing events had a^tated 
the little village of Craythorpe, that an elderly woman, of mild and cheerful 
aspect, sat calmlv readmg a l^rge volume she supported against the railing 
of a noble vessel that was steering its course from the shores of " Meme 
England," to some land far over sea. Two gentlemen, who were lounging 
on the quarter-deck arm in arm, frequently passed her. The elder one, 
in a peculiarly kind tone of voice, said, " You bear the voyage well, dame." 

"Than God, yes, sir!" 

^ Ah I you will wish yourself back in old England before your are landed 
six weeks." 
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' '< I did not wish to leave it, sir; but my duty obliged mAo do M." 

The gentlemen walked on. 

" Who is she ?" inquired the younger. 

^ A very singular woman. Hqt information transported for life a hus- 
band whom she loved notwithstanding his coldness and his crimes. She 
had, at that time, three children, and the eldest had already become contam- 
inated by his father's example. She saw nothing biit destruction for them 
in prospective, her warnings and entreaties beinv alike unregarded ; so she 
made her election — sacrificed the husband, an^saved the children !" 

'* But what does she here ?» ' 

'' Her eldest son is now established in a small business, and respected 
by all who know him ; her second boy, and a father whom her misfortunes 
reduced to a deplorable state of wretchedpess, are dead ; her daughter, a 
village belle and beauty, is married to my father's handsome new parish- 
clerk ; and Mrs. Huntley having seen her children provided for, and by her 
virtues and industry made resn^^^ble in the Old World, is' now on her 
voyage to the New, to see^'Tikay be permitted to use her own simple 
'language, ' whether she can contribute' to render the last days of her hus- 
band as happy as the first they passed together.' It is only iustice to the 
criminal to sa}[, that I believe nim truly and peifectlv reformed." 

"And on this chance she leaves her children and her country ?" 

**She does'! She ar^es that, as thewilf of Providence prevented her 
from discharging her duties torelAer, she must endeavour to perform them 
separately. He was sentenced to die ; but, by my father's exertions; his 
sentence was commuted to one of transportation for life ; and I know she 
has quitted England without the hope of again beholding its white cliflEb." 
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THE TRIALS OP LADY ELIZABETH MONTAGUE 

" I had rather had eleyeq sons die nobly for their country, than one voluptuout^ly 
florfek out of action." 



" There ia no man in the world 



More bound to his mother ; yet here he lets me prate, 
Like one i* the stocks. t*nou hast never in thy life 
Show'd thy dear mother any courtesy." 

CORIOLANtrS. 

I NETER butonce saw tho Ladv^ Elizabeth angry ; and then it appeared 
but a slight thing which excited her displeasure. She had been called to 
London on some business of moment, and the housekeeper took advantage 
of the opportunity to dust and arrange the favourite sitting-room. The 
crimson velvet curtains were withdrawn from their golden bands, and the 
rich carpet, that had imbedded in its luxuriance many a silk-clad foot, was 
subjected to the rude brushes of two -experienced housemaids. Not was 
this all — the pictures were taken down ; and not a few spider's- webs dis- 
lodged from the gilt cornice and the curious carvings of the frame-work 
that encircled the apartment In replacing the pictures, the housekeeper 
unfortunately displaced, two miniatures, which had hung the one over the 
other ; they were portraits, and so alike in age, features, colour, size, that 
it required a quick memory to call to mind that one of them had worn 
powder : I have since learned, that the frame of the " powdered " picture 
was of pure gold, that of the other only gilt. The one represented a gen- 
tleman of some two or three and twenty years old, of a handsome and gra- 
cious countenance, with deep blue eyes, and an expanded brow. Perhaps 
there might have been a more daring look porfi^iyed in the features of the 
other ; but it may be that my imagination conjured up this character, after 
hearing the history of both. They had hung, as L have said, one above the 
other, m a little niche, appropriated to them alone — and very pretty they 
lookcid— and so thought the housekeeper, good soul! after sne had re- 
arranged them. 

** My lady will never know they have been touched,'' she said te me ; 
" but, poor dear lady, I do n't think she sees the dust as clearly as she used 
forty years ago, when first she came here, the most beautiful bride that ever 
the sun shone upon— it 's a great blessing to have good eyesight ! and it 
I do n't need it, nobody does, that has so many tro&ping hussies to look 
after. — But, as I Uve, here's my lady's carnage — well, if ever! — but 
all 's right — I guess I should have got it if the miniatures had not been in 
their places." 

And away hurried distress Margery Rolls, at the head of the household, 
to welcome home her mistress. Presently I saw the Lady Elizabeth descend 
the steps of her old-fashioned carriage. A footman, upon whA«Q «rsv«\N& 
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rMted, remained uncovered as she entered the great hall. I fancied her 
step was feeble^ yet it abated nothing of the proud dignity of her carriage 
— and, in another instant, her voice sounded along the gallery leadinff to 
the crimson room, as her favourite sitting-chamber was called. Aller 
exchanging a brief, but kind, salutation, with one who believes she. held 
much of the favour of this extraordinary woman, her eye rested on Uie 
miniatures. 

** Who has done this 7" she inquired. ** Who has presumed to do this ?'* 
The housekeeper, trembling— for it was her I&dy's looks more than her 
words that alarmed her— confessed something touching "dust and dust- 
ing." Lady Elizabeth heeded nothing of her confession ; but, with her 
own hands, which vibrated with agitation to her fingers' ends, altered the 
position of the miniatures, placing the one with powder above the other. 
She then left the apartment, and I did not see her again until the hour of 
dinner. ' . 

There was something' so elevated, and noble in all the arrangements of 
Montague House, that it invariably called up the visions of those days, 
when the baronial hospitality of England formed the theme of harp and 
Bong : the magnificent broad oakeh staircase, dimly lighted by deep arched 
windows of coloured glass — the dense dull figures, that seemed to grimly 
smile from their ancient frames as you descenaed or ascended the polished 
stairs — the long intricate galleries, leading from right to lefl, intersected 
with nooks, and crossing, and passages, that coula not fail to perplex — 
the superb hangings of uie various sleeping apartments, that flashea upon 
you through the opening doors : some of curiously wrought green velvet 
patterns, on a white satin ground, which the tint or years had sobered, but 
not destroyed ; others, of crimson, lined with yellow, the draperies folding 
round the pillars of some ancient bed, rioh in white and gold relief — the 
ancient chapel, where the devotions of the noble Montagues of many a by- 
gone century had been strangely mingled with the pomps and vanities of 
this World ; the knee, it is true, knelt at the altar, but the hand and eye 
traced the arnK)rial bearings, in all their intricate and mysterious emblazon- 
ings, in the very place where such bravery should be all forgotten : the 
banner and the flag bung mouldering from the walls ; and the moth found 
a dwelling and a feast, within the time-honoured hassocks, where royalty, 
if report speaks true, had often prayed ; then the superb, and yet grave- 
looking, rooms, leading to each other, the windows opening into a park, 
where wood and water, hill and dale, vied to take from England its reproach 
of insipidity ; the towering walls, hung with the arts of kingdoms ; the 
pure, and almost imbodied, portraits of Vandyke, Lilly, Reynolds, and the 
gentlemanly Lawrence, and the placid landscapes of Gainsborough, all 
claiming attention and demanding tribute from the eye and heart ; the cold 
but magnificent sculpture, standing out, I had almost said, in native gran- 
deur, and rebuking, in its silent dignity, the thoughts that wander to less 
holy things ; the library, stored to the very ceiling with books, those moral 
treasures of the world, that would fain teach us the sweets of wisdom with- 
out giving us to taste of the bitter waters of experience — and then the 
troops of venerable domestics, silent of foot and lip, attentive both with eye 
and ear. 

The Lady Elizabeth herself — the great — the rich — the noble — or, bet- 
ter still, as she was emphatically called by her people — the good Lady 
Elizabeth, was in beautiful keeping with Montague House. At the time! 
tell of, she had completed her sixtieth birth-day. She was tall of stature, 
and what her figure wanted in roundness, was concealed by the ample folds 
of her black satin robe, which opened down the front, over a petticoat of the 
same material ; — her sleeves were confined at the elbows, by cordons of 
buUion, and the lower portion was open halfway up the arm, so that a fuJI 
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ioaer rieere of the moBt exquisite cambric was seen descending to the hand, 
where it was terminated by a frill of the richest lace ; —> her cap was ever of 
peculiar fashion ; and yet, from the fact of its being so adap^ to her age 
and countenance, it excited no observation, except in commendation of its 
fitness ; it was something shaped like the head-dress of the unfortunate 
Mary Stuart, but a band of crimped crape encircled the under portion of her 
countenance; — her own hair, of a perfect whiteness, separated over a high 
but wrinkled brow, and she wore no ornament, except a chain of the finest 
gold, united at intervals by stars of diamonds, rivalling all lever saw in bril- 
fiancy and quality. It was a noble sight to see that aged lady rise from the 
head of her table, after dealing forth hospitality to some of the greatest in 
the land^ and sweep through troops of ancient servitors, accompanied by 
youth, and love, and beauty, across her marble and golden halls — the dis- 
penser of good and of happiness to all around her. 

You ask, ** Was not she happy ?*» • 

She was a widow — and childless f 

''You now know," continued Lady £lizabeth, '^ why I replaced the 
miniatures ; and this manuscript will convince you that, as all is not gold 
that glitters, so all is not happiness that smiles. You say, you thought me 
the most enviable person you ever knew ; — decide if such be the case, when 
you have read what I have written. But never look upon human nature 
without calling to mind a bekutiful fable, the spirit of which I remember, 
though its words have escaped my memory. Jupiter once gave permission 
to a number of repining mortals to lay down their troubles, provided they 
■greed to bear, each, the misfortune of his neighbour: to tliis they joyfully 
consented ; but, when they came to weigh and consider the nature of the 
new burdens, they begged that Jove won lo permit them to resume their own. 
— ' Lady Elizabeth Montague," continued the lady, *^ never intends to ap* 
'psar before the world as the author of her own life ; but you are a professed 
studier of human nature — it is the book you love to read — and, if not read 
deeply, it is a question with me, whether it ought to be perused at all. I 
have written all I suffered — and much that I thought, during a long half- 
century. — I should have suffered less, had I not inherited, with vast posses- 
sions, the distinguishingcharacteristic of my race " — the old lady drew her- 
self up with the dignity of an empress, who would use earth as a footstool 
— "I was PROUD !" / 

I saw that pride had indeed been her besetting sin, for there was a feel- 
ing of unquelled pride in the confession ; and hardly knowing what to say, 
I observed, ** It was the sin by which angels fell." Lady Elizabeth turned 
the light of her flashing eye upon me ; for a moment it gleamed with un- 
usual brightness, and a smile of mingled scorn and triumph flitted over her 
aristocratic features ; but the flashing of her eye quenched within its own 
deep socket, and the smile faded, as, pressing my arm with her long thin 
fin^rs, she replied, " And the sin by which devils triumphed." 

The manuscript was written in a fair Italian hand — stifi*and formal ; but 
exact and equal in its proportions. I perused it to the end with an interest 
which only the real occurrences of life^can excite. 

. ''I was the sole child of a proud and noble family, branches of which had 
mtermarried, at different periods, not only into many royal continental fami- 
lies, but had mingled band and blood with the Tudors, the Plantagenets, 
and the unfortunate house of Stuart. My mother never forgave either her- 
self or me for that I was bom a female, when an heir was so much more de- 
sired : but, my father! — my beloved father loved me for myself-- and 
he loved me, too, because,' unlike- my mother, I delighted in the studies he 
cherished. 
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" My mother's pride was of the abstract and more narrow kind ; it was a 
small weak pride — she was charmed at being a countess, and vexed be*- 
cause, if her husband died, I could not be an earl ; but that was all. She 
had wedded my father for the distinction of a coronet, and he selected her 
because she was pretty, and belonged to a family which, in the time of the 
Tudors^ had been connected with oiirs ; consequently, my father's honour 
was concerned in keeping up the dignity of his relatives. I was fashioned 
according to the habits of the young Eidies of my time, but readily gave in to 
my father's love of heraldry and history. ^ 

*' When I was fifteen, my mother died, and I sorrowed for her, more 
because England had lost a countess, than that I had been deprived of a 
parent I thought it was dreadful that we should be subjected to*a shroud 
— a pall — a c^n ! And more than once the question was debated within 
my own mind, whether my mother was a countess in the spirit world ; if 
she was not, I felt assured she would be very miserable. It must not be 
inferred from thi^, that I was ignorant of the ^rand points and prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Religion, the established rebgion of England, was a • 
portion of our prerogative : the«haplain read prayers daily in our ancient 
and beautiful .chapel, and said grace after meals, with a correctness which, 
in due time, entitled him to a rectory ; when another succeeded, who per- 
formed equally well the duties of his station. A young heiress of sixteen is 
seldom ^iven to theolo^cal controversy ; I had every reason to be happy 
and satisfied with the dispensation of good — I knew of no evil — for my 
father had a bountiful hand and a liberalheart, and there was neither poverty ' 
nor want within our towns or villages. We passed among our people, and 
blessings greeted us on every side. To the poor he was ever condescend- 
ing — Uiey wese his equals and his superiors who called him proud. Once 
only, during his life-time, I went to Court ; and though my wealth, and 
what was deemed ray beauty, created a great sensation, and the nobles of 
the land vied for the heiress of Montague, yet we returned within a month 
to our country halls. The truth is, he was not there lord paramount, — in 
a Court crowded with men of equal rank, and doubtless better skilled as 
courtiers ; he could not exist without the homage of the lip — he missed the 
salutations and the deserved blessings of his tenants — and having trained 
me in a strange mixture of pride and usefulness, he expected that 1 was to 
betotally unmindful of the adulations and attentions which have so many 
charms for a young and not unhandsome woman. 

'* Ofier after offer was rejected either by my father or myself. I lik6d to feel 
my power over hearts as well as acres ; and, I confess, I gloried not a little 
in my triumphs. Yet was I neither a flirt nor a coquette. I was too well 
principled for the former — too proud to condescend to the latter ;^nd, at 
one-and- twenty I remained in a state of sin^e blessedness. 

'* On the day I came of age, my cousin, Edward Montague, arrived at 
Montague House. He had been abroad for many years, and we had not 
met since my days of childhood. It was in the carved-hall that the dance 
and the festa was prepared to do me honour. I sat on an elevated seat at 
the upper end, surrounded by six young ladies of the first families in the 
county, who had requested permission to act as my attendants. They were 
dressed in the costume of the Court of Lewis the Fourteenth, the period 
chosen by me as best calculated to display the gorgeous and brilliant jewels 
of our house. A tiara of diamonds sparkled on my brow ; my zone and 
armlets were of the same fashion and quality ; and tassels of the nnest gold, 
enriched with §eras, descended from the zone to my feet. Children, habited 
as the slaves of eastern lands, moved about the room, flinging incense from 
their golden censers, and presenting the most odorous flowers to our guests. 
From behind a curtain of thin crimson silk, at the back of the ori^estra, 
poured forth a flood of light which enchanted every eye ; while the harpists, 
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and players on the most delicate instruments, appropriately dressed, ap- 
peared as if amid clouds tinted with the most delicate nues of the rainbow. 
it was, in truth, a gorgeous scene, and one I still love to think upon ; for 
there, elated by the homage of hundreds of friends — (friends!?) — my 
father presented my cousin, Edward Montague, to my remembrance. He 
had passed, as I have said, many years abroad, ana, I knew, had been 
receiyed with flattering distinctions at almost all the European courts. His 
person was everywhere admired, but his learning and chivalrous honour 
claimed from all the highest consideration. From the moment he first 
entered, I felt anxious to gain his good opinion, a feeling I had never known 
before ; for it appeared to me as if I had inherited the suifrages of all man- 
kind. ' And so,' he said, 'you are really my Httle cousin, Elizabeth. Lady 
Elizabeth — I remember, you were always too stately as a child to play ; 
now, doubtless, you are too stately as a woman to smile." 

** * The lady efpares her smiles, m pity to her slaves,' said one of my flat- 
terers. 

*' I shall never forget the look of contempt thrown by my cousin on the 
speaker ; I thought it perfectly uncalled for — indeed, I wondered how any 
one could feel displeasure in my presence. I spoke to Edward of the ladies 
of Italy — he praised their grace, their noble yet gentle manners ; of the 
ladies of France — he commended their sprightliness and freedom from 
affectation ; of the Qerman ladies — he told of their good sense and mat- 
ronly habits, of their prudence and homeljr virtues. Had* I talked of the 
Esquimaux, be woula have found something to approve; and yet — he 
approved not me. It was evident that he debated, within his own mind, 
whether my jewels or myself deserved the most admiration — his e^e 
glanced coldly over both ; and he spoke, notwithstanding the festivity, in 
a voice which fell sadly, yet sweetly, on my ear. 

'* I thought the halls and the company less and less brilliant as the even- 
ing advanced ; heaviness came over all — the lights seemed dim unto mine 
eyes — the music tuneless to my ears. I sought, eagerly and eamestlyi for 
his approbation, but he gave it not. I went dispirited to my chamber; and, 
as my maids unclasped the coronet from my brows, I remembered a text w 
Scripture : it was — 

" ' AH is vanity and vexation of spirit.* 

" How often since have I proved its truth ! Days and weeks passed, 
and Edward re;mained our guest, often anno3nng the heiress of Montague 
by claiming her respect — a troublesome feeling to one who demanded 
homage from all the world. I was seated one morning in the embrasure of 
one of the library win^ws, when Edward, accompanied by his favourite 
friend, Sir Frederick Monson, entered, deeply engaged in conversation. The 
first sentence nailed me<o my seat —I had no power either to move or speak. 
It was the voice of Sir Frederick. 

** ' I only wish Lady Elizabeth paid me half the attention she does you — 
I should need no farther encouragement.' ^ 

" How the blood mounted to my cheeks ! my temples throbbed intensely ; 
and I fancied they must have heard the beating of my heart 

** * You are wron^. Sir Frederick,' repliea my cousin, * you are very 
wrong ; the Lady Elizabeth regards herself too much to think of anv other 
human being, either in the way of affection or admiration. Charitable she 
is, from her love of patronage ; beauty she possesses in a dangerous degree ; 
wit, and much nobleness of soul, are hers ; but all — all overgrown by the 
rankest pride that ever had root in woman's heart !' 

'' ' The greater, then, your triumph, fair gentleman, who have conquered it' 

'"I deny that I have done so; I (tisbelieve the possibility of such a 
triumph : but, eyen if it were the case, could any free-bom man submit to 
her cafwiceg 7 No, no ! — for a gentle, a true woman, I could live and d\^ \ 
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and, were Elizabeth poor, and a trifle bumble, with that elevated ^ottl, that 
exquisite beauty, and my own small but independent fortune, I weuld thea 
act » with a dmerence. Marry, she may — an emperor, if she ean get him 
— but there is no room in her heart for love. Why, every day, she sits at 
dinner a moving mass of jewels.' 

*'That day I made my appearance with a white rose only in my hair, and 
Edward compUmented me for the first time. I resolved to attempt a cen- 
qneat, simply because I thought myself scorned, and was determined to be 
victorious. I discovered, ere many weeks, that I had' absolutely riveted 
chains around my own heart, instead of enchaining another. Bitter was 
my an^ish ; my proud heart felt crushed within me. If I could have dis- 
covered that he regarded me with the least alTection, I should have been 
satisfied ; but thus to be won unsought ! — it was a dagger planted — 
rankling — festering — in my bosom. Bitterly did I weep over what I con- 
sidered a degradation ; when the sudden and unanticipated death of my 
beloved parent brought to light, that I had both a friend and lover in my 
cousin Edward. .... Enough of thia. We were married when two years 
of mourning for my faUier had expired. Married I — what an infinity af 
meaning is comprised in these three little syllables — what a quantity of 
hope and fear, of happiness or misery, do they imply ! Mv husband was a 
Montague, so that the honours of our house remained fresh as ever ; he 
was one, too, who rather increased than diminished the very quality he so 
earnestly condemned ; for I was more proud of Edward Montague, than 
of either my riches or my ancestry. I felt myself elevated, indeed, in the 
scale of moral existence, when honoured by his love ; and well I might, 
for a more noble, a more glorious creature never lived : he dw«lt upon the 
earth without being contaminated by its baseness ; his mind was a treasure- 
house^ filled with all that was adnurable in ancient or modem times ; and 
his knowledge was blended with a taste so refined, yet so true, that it con- 
secrated wluitever it arranged. Nor was this all: his temper was of so 
gentle a nature, that the lamb might lick his hand, and ring-doves nestle in 
his bosom ; yet, being justly an^red, he carried himself with such veritable 
bravery, that his enemies (if, inaeed, he had any) would quail beneath the 
lightning of his deep-blue eye. With what a holv, yet decided, spirit 
would he reprove my faults, teaching me humitity by his own example, and 
the wisdom of holiness by his own ufe ! Obedience to him was no task : 
I looked — and looked — and loved ; loved ! — that is too cold a phrase — 
may God forgive me for it — I worshipped I — worshipped my husband as 
devoutly as ever I worshipped my Creator! Hitherto, happiness had 
fenced main on every side ; the little I had sufTered rendered my bless- 
ings all the brighter ; and still my joyfulness increased — for I became a 
mother I 

** Poets have written, and may write — write on for ever — but they never 
ean portray, never convey even an idea, to those who have not experienced 
them, what a mother's feelings are at the first faint cry of her firat-born 
child ! the creature of her love -— the cause of her late agony -^ breathes — 
lives ; the infant's feeble wail is as the trumpet of hope sounding to her 
heart, of days — months — a^es of happiness. She looks on the faint 
tracery of its features, and discovers a beauty seen by no other eye ; she 
trembles, lest her embrace of love should injure its delicate limbs ; she 
places it on her husband's bosom, and, if she never prayed before, she prays 
then ; what she prays, she hardly knows, but the Almightt neara, and 
notes her petition j and my belief is, that, if fitting, it is always panted at 
such an hour. O that a woman's prayer was ever -^' Lord, this babe is 
thine ! do thou what is best and meetest for it V Such is the prayer of the 
humble and believing Christian — such was my husband's prayer-^ but 
«bg2^ J feat me, ^ob not mine. 
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'' Oar boy grew ; and another child came— a little delicate girli who was 
enreloped in cotton, and sheltered even from the summer air ; ~>-but she, 
too, lived, and danced after batterflies on our shaven lawn, and was a sweet, 
soft, silent thing ; yet^ when sW tossed her yellow hair from off her smalt 
and lovely features, it was as if a gleam of sunshine sparkled, then flitted 
from your sieht A proud woman exults in her sons, but a tender father 
loveth best the imploring weakness of a delicate, girl. She is a renewal of 
the poetry of his youth — a sort of Uvinff dream — shadow^r and trembling. 
I'dLe a moonbeam — which he may wake and lose in a brief moment ; — 
and, my Olympia was lost ! In the rooming, she bad played at our feet 
with her brother — she had chased the shadows over the green turf — she 
had watched the bee collecting honey foi^ its cell, and had strewed the 
sweetest flowers in its path, that, as she said, ' it might not work so hard * 
— she had done all this, and her father noted, that her voice sounded more 
of joy, in its quiet laughter, than it had ever done before. That ni^ ids 
beloved, his cherished one, was a icokl corpse — she sickened and died 
within a few short hours. My husband sat with her on his knees in tear- 
less agony — for me, I wept. You see me stern, severe, and cold — sor^ 
row has hung Us idcUs on my heart. Ay, despite our golden pageantry, 
grim Death will come — 't is a sad troth for those who hve on gold : and, 
even now, I love not much to think of it — and why ? There is another 
text which I remember'— 

" ' It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of aneedle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.' 

*' If God had taken all my purpled state, I think I could have borne it ; 
my heart might have rebelled, but my lips would not have. murmured — 
would not, as they have done, have disturbed the night from its allegiance 
to repose. Great was my pride, and great has been my penalty. Yet, 
still, I ask— »» 



Here a considerable quantity of the manuscript was effaced { and, if I 
noted ri vht, the paper was blistered by tears. What would she have asked ? 
I longed — but dreaded to inquire. I fear me 'twas not mercy; for, 
thou^ she had q nailed, she 'had not sunk, before sorrow ; and her Ibfly 
carriage, her proud yet generous conduct, and, above all, the quick rich 
glance of her eagle eye, recorded a spirit glorying in earthly dominion. 
With how blind a zeal do we carve out our own misery, magnifj^ing, by a 
singular and pernicious eflS>rt of human skill, the trials of a sensitive ima- 
gination into the real miseries of life I The trials and troubles of this 
golden lady were not, however, imagmary — they were real, 

I continued. 



'^ For fiomo time previous to the loss of my little girl, I had observed, 
with breathless anxiety, a sort of morbid, dreamy habit, in which my hus- 
band seemed often to mdulge. It was too restless to be called melancholy 
— too intense to be disturbed without considerable care. I have sat for 
hours togethei, watching his eyes fixed on vacancy, and his lips moving 
occasionally in abstracted motion : at such times I have recalled his atten- 
tion by singing, at first in a low tone, snatches of his favourite son^s ; 
sometmies a sentiment appeared to rivet his attention, — at another penoa 
it was the melody that recalled his wandering thoughts. I would often 
inquire what he had been thinking of ; but he invariably parried my ques- 
tion, and atoned for his inattention by r^oohled vivacity — a vivacity 
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which I well knew was foreign to his nature. My blessed husband! 
Years and years have passed ; many of unutterable happiness, a greater 
number of intense misery — misery which the shining of my jewelied state 
increased a thousand- fold ; for obscurity would have softened and concealed 
my sorrow, but the glare and the glitter of situation held it up, as a light 
set upon a hill, to ulumine the humble as to the wi^etchedness of rank. 
Years have, indeed, passed ; and my hair is gray, my st^ feeble, my eyes 
have melted their lustre into tears ; and I am an aged woman, tottenng on 
the brink of my ancestors' vaulted ^ves ! Yet, Edward, thou art with 
me still ! In the deep hours of midnight I listen to thy counsel • thy 
shadow comes before me in all the beauty of feeling and expression ; the 
reproofs so wisely timed, that, even to my proud ears, they sounded more 
like praise than censure ; the gentle firmness, blending the husband and 
the friend in one ; the quiet eye — I see it now as when in life — so still, 
and yet so dignified ! Never does a proud thought grow into action, or a 
scornful worarise to my lip, that his eye comes not upon me ; and its behest 
is done — for the action is repented oi — the word suppressed ! 

" Have mercy. Heaven ! those are the remembrances of my earlier days ; 
but there are otners of far difierent import. I remember, after Olympia's 
death, how his abstraction increased, until' — but the records, the public 
papers, those charteiled chroniclers of whatever chances of evil — they told 
the news ! — they surmised uoon it — the court chattered of it — the mem- 
bers of the house that had often runs with acclamations, as his fine voice, 
rolling like a flood of liffht, dispersed the mists from their minds, and sent 
conviction to their stubborn hearts — the very members of that bouse had 
learned to prate of him as ' poor Edward Montague !' I could not under- 
stand how it was — but the Almighty had taken the soul before the body 
was yielded to corruption. 

'* He knew me not — my hu^and looked into my face and did not know nu 

— he did not know his own child ! I could have borne' the revilings, the 
wildness, of a madman ; but the helpless, hopeless — Alas ! alas ! that 
ever I was bom ! 

'* My son — I lived for him ! Time was gaining upon him, as upon us 
all ; but as vet he had the advantage of the destroyer — he distanced him 
in the race, n>r his intellects were far beyond his age : his beauty 1 — but it 
was enough for me that he was like his father ; he was in every respect — in 
almost every respect, — all that I could desire ; and, with all the devotedness 
of a mother, I looked forward to what he would be hereafter; the stoffof a 
noble house, the observed of all observers. I did perpetual violence to my 
own feelings, by endeavouring to nip every bud that promised a blossom of 
pride ; for, though my husband had restrained the haughtiness of my nature, 
and though, Heaven knows, he was himself a living illustration of what may 
chance to the best and greatest, yet I cannot now deceive myself into tiie 
belief that restraint is conquest ; and my poor boy inherited, to the full, his 
mother's pride! His temper was violent in tlie extreme; and, with his 
father's affliction ever before mine eyes, I yielded to, rather than opposed, 
his paroxysms of rage. I dreaded lest I might, by contradiction, bring 
forward some dormant malady that would, a second time, destroy my hopes 
of everything like happiness. Time ! that Bane and blessing of existence 

— that purveyor of good and evilj softened much of the agony I at first 
endured ; it taught me patience. My husband never left his own dwelling ; 
a separate wing of Montague House was appropriated to his sole use ; and, 
though he did not know me, he was evidently pleased and comforted by my 

. attentions. His wanderings ! — I will not stamp upon this silent paper : 
the wanderings of a maniac should be as sacred a deposit with a wife aa her 
husbands Jaxus; a tpoman forgets what is due to hersdf when she condescends 
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h ihai refuge of weakness — a cof^fidaat : a wife's bosom should be the tomb 
of her husband's failhigs, and his character far more valuable, in her e8ti*> 
mation, than bis life. If this be not the case, she pollutes her marriage 

TOW. 

I have said that time softened m^r sorrow -^ it did more -^ it created new 
hopes. At Harrow, my son carried all before hire — his abilities were 
acknowledged by masters and pupils ; but, with aU my partiality, I saw 
that his temper, instead of being improved, had acquired strength by fire- 
quent victory. 

'' The heir of forty thousand a year is seldom kept in order at a public 
school, except by a lad who has fifty in prospective. 

'* I learned that my son had constantly conquered ; that he had been 
first of the first ; that, in mind, he was without a competitor, and that he 
bad distanced all his compeers in mtihly and athletic exercises. Previous 
tdhis going to Oxford, it was determineo. that he should spend some months 
at home ; uie truth was, I feared that his health might suffer from continued 
application, and I wished also to scan more distinctly his character. 

" My fears were soon aroused, and my perceptions quickened. 

** of his classical attainments I was no competent judge ; but, certainly, 
extreme quickness often, too often, I thought superseded the necessity for 
study. He wrote verses with great facility; but I saw, with feelings 
which cannot be described, that his models were the most licentious of our 
English poets. Of his taste for what he termed * old English sports,' ho 
gave sufficient proof, by living more in the tennis-court and stables than in 
the library or drawing-room. He heard me reprove and reason, reason 
and reprove, with tolerably patience ; but, when I kept him longer than he 
deemed necessary, there grew a wild impatience in his eye that made me 
shudder ahd be silent. 

"* Ralph!' I heard him say, one evening, to his favourite companion, 
after I had endeavoured to convince him of the necessity for closer study, 
and extorted something of a promise of obedience to my request; ' Ralph, 
do you know how I silence Ladj Elizab^ ? I tip her the madman's eye — 
so — and she turns quite palp I' 

** Merciful heavens ! was it possible that my son could jest at his father's 
infirmity — could make sport of his mother's feelings! I knew not what 
to do or what to say. Was this indeed my son — my first-bom — my only 
one — him on whom I had poured out the first torrent of maternal afiection 
— the being of my dreams — the son of him who was all benevolence and 
honourable deeds, who abhorred deceit, and scorned all things unworthy ! 
Alfred's extravagance and utter heedlessness I little thought of, for I enter- 
tained the opinion, that they are the strongest and ncSlest trees which 
require the most pruning-* but the expedient, to rid himself of my reproofs 
by such a means ! *— When, in the twiUght of that same evemng, I sat 
gazing from hour to hour upon my poor senseless husband, wdio, silently 
and with folded arms, paced up and down the long verandah, which I 
had built to enable him to exercise in all wea'tbers ; when I marked his 
eye, still exquisite in form, but mantled by the dread disease, shorn of its 
beams, yet looking towards the heavens, and pointing with childish glee to 
the stars as, one bv one, tboy left their mysterious caverns and paced the 
paths allotted to them b^ th'e great Architect of all immensity ; when, I 
tfay, I looked at that human wreck, I trembled-^ I shuddered to'thinkupon 
the fmil bark about to launch on the multitudinous ocean of public life. 
My husband had been struck by Heaven; but my son! — I areaded he 
would fall by earthly means-— become oontaminateo by the low and base, 
tibe prej of designing sharpers and knafw. Fading, I was but too well eon- 
lineed, he lacked ; and [ doubted bis priiMiples**' I feared their stability ; 
I dreaded that those bohi ef iiebto paMtti iweTe «gb^\A^iDi^in2&*^ 
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vieet as those in less exalted spheres ; and, thoroughly alive to the belief 
that the disgrace of the child is the completion of a parent's misery, no 
matter wh^t her former" trials may have been, I prayed, while drops of 
agony burst upon my brow, that I might be spared the dreadful results thai 
woalp arise ir my son should be unwoiiny of his name. I brooded in 
silence over the msappointment which I already felt ; I mixed still less in 
society, and restrained my' son, perhaps too much, from the sports and 
company of youths of his own age : — perhaps, had I yielded on minor 
points, and indulged him in. trifles, ne migtit not have run so restive in mat- 
ters of greater consequence. I was mortified that a Montage should 
require the same pastime as a Jones or a Jackson ; I thought of the proud 
days of my own youth, and, soured rather than humbled by the trials I had 
experienced, I made but email allowance for the difference between a girl 
and a boy, and, I fear me, too little fbr the deteriorating influenee of the 
times. The people now-a-days look upon nobility as a thing to be talked 
with — used and abused — as if it were of themselves; and though my 
son^s piide effectually prevented him from entering into this belid', it was 
of the spurious kind that too frequently mistakes insolence for dignity ; so 
that I was often as much shocked at his assumption of greatness^ where it 
was uncalled for, as at his want of it where it was necessaiy to his state. 



" He went to Oxford : and I was richly compfimented on my sen's 
beaifty, vrit, and talent. I was told that he excelled in the quaUfications so 
necessary for a true gentleman ; and I resolved to supply him liberally with 
money, and such advice as I coi^Id offer. The knowledge of his faults was 
locked within my own bosom ; and the world — our world — were loud in 
their applause. Mothers, rich and titled ones, told me that they envied my 
happiness in having such a son. In the masquerade of life, how little we 
know what we do envy ! 

" It was a quiet still evening, and I had retired to ray clMimber, after 
being as usual with my husbano, until the hour when be went to rest. In 
two months more my son would be of age ; and I looked forward to the 
time with an anxiety m which none but mothers can sympathize. I knew 
that he had cultivated his oratorical talents with more fnan usual, care; 
and, despite his faults, it was impossiUe to look upon his youthful demean- 
our without feelings of admiration. My thoughts passed rapidly over my 
former years ; aim, though I dteamea not of happiness, I dreamed dk 
triumph. Again I triumfHied in my son, — but my dream was disturbed 
at its commencement, — for Alfred, flushed with wine, and under strong 
excitement, rushed, unannounced, into my chamber. 

*'< Mother!' he exclaimed ; 'mother, I must have money. Money, and 
instantly, for here I cannot stay !' I looked on him, overcome by terror 
and anxiety, while he reiterated liis demand for money. 

" Why, — why need I dwell upon it ? I discovered he had gambled. 
Again and again had he indulged in this dreadful propensity. The sums — 
the enormous sums — : forwarded to Oxford for his authorized wants and de<- 
sires, had been squandered away in profligate company. And then he came 
before me, reiterating his demand for money. He had been publicly arrested 
by a tradesman ; and not only that, but scorned and scouted by his oldest 

companions for ; but he deserved it all — all — not only for his 

want of conduct, but his want of candour. He placed no confidence in 
me, — me — his mother, who would have died to secure his honour;, and 
now I wa3 indebted to circumstances, not to lumself, for the disclosure of his 
disgrace — disgrace ! -^ black and bitter disgrace ! But he did not feel it — 
ikMi WMB bot too evidmU He talked of hb coming of age patting an eni 
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V>1^ difficulties -^ reikderiag everything smooth -^ preventing his ai&lrs 
spiseading ; and passed frotn purpose to purpose, from scheme to scheme, with 
a terrific rapidity. I saw that no time was to be lost I found he hs^d already 
been in the hands of money-lenders ; and that even now he would have re* 
sorted to them, had it not been impossible for him to raise fresh funds without 
my consent But I cared nothing for the paltry gold. Of what value was it to 
me ? And though the sum necessary was tremendous, I would have increased 
it tenfold, to prevent the possibility of the distress of a Montague gaining 
the public ear. 

'* The next morn in v the following paragraph met my eyein a conspicu- 
ous part of a fashionable journal : — 

« * We understand that a certain scion of a noble house has been coolly 
looked upon at Oxford, as not fulfilling his pecuniary engagements, and 
neglecting his debts of honour. We regret tnis, more particularly, as we 
know it IS his intention to start for the County after his coming of age. 
And we would remind those who are most severe in their animadversions 
on the gentleman in question, that there may be, — we do not say there it, 
we only say there mOf-be, — ^ a cause for his eccentricities, which we should^ 
deeply regret* 

" Here followed immediately, but apparently without connexion^ another 
paragraph : — 

**^ We hear the Hon. £. Montague continues in excellent bodily hMilth: 
this, under existing circumstances, is hardly to bo desired.' 

*' O for the obsourity of Smiths, and Brownes, and Bungays ! Who 
would have observed their * eccentricities,* or cared for their * existing cir- 
eumstances,' or taken the pains to pen a paragraph to enlighten the world 
«n tii^r movements? But the vulgar love to hear and tell some new thing 
respecting the < nobilitv ;* — they gape for, and swallow, all the falsehoods 
put forth as facts, of tneir frailties and their habits ', and whoever invents 
oost, is, consequently, the most popular. 

'* How my heart bled at this rresh wound, and the tearing open of the 
old and rankling sore 1 Merciful Heaven ! how many wounds are inflicted 
on a proud heart, which the humble-minded can never understand I 

<' I wished-^ yet dreaded — that my son should see this reference to 
him. I afterwards learned that he had seen it, and laughed it to scorn. 

" Whatever I might endure from repeated disappointments, I kept mv 
feelings to m^rself. How have I prayed that ray husband had been spareo, 
to direct by his wisdom, and render virtue still more lovely by example ! 
How I have regretted my poor buried girll Alasl alasl I felt more 
deeply, every hour of my existence, the force of that text, which, like a 
knell, often rang mournfully on my heart — ' All is vanity and vexation of 
spirit' Yet I clung to it, — to the pomp, and pageantr;^, and state. I cluog 
to it, proudly — earnestly ;^nd, throwmg aside my retired habits, I resolv- 
ed to celebrate my son's coming of age with festivities ; not at Montague 
House, for I could not support the idea of mirth and music in those halls, 
where the poor maniac wandered 1 He, whose lamp once shone so brightly ; 
it would have been an insult to his affliction to bring festivity within his 
dwelling. And yet it was necessary ; no Montague, for centuries, had 
come of age unsung, uncelebrated. And the idea of such an event being 
nnrecorded, wou^d have confirmed all the reports circulated, — and circu- 
lated but too truly, to his (^sadvantage. Totally reckless of what was said 
or thought, for nearly a month previous he was busied in arranging a series 
of fetes and amusements for his birth-day : and I endeavoured to enter into 
those plans, and to argue myself into the belief, that now he would see the 
error of his ways, become <;areful of his society, and do as much credit to 
his name, by deeds of honour and charity, as his maimers ^nd personaT 
beaoty did to his descent — It was a fallaeious ha^i 
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** At Alfred P«^ another of our esUiteSy were sasembled the deaeaod- 
ants of, aa well aa numboEp of those, who, on a former oocaaion — then many 
vears passed— assembled to celebrate my age of womanhood. Some I had 
not seen for years ; and sufficient of woman's vanity rested round my heart 
to make me feel a hope that I was not so changed — so very much changed 
— as many I observed around me. 

^ We are so apt to compare ourselves with what we were a month — a 
week ago, that time works its furrows without ourheeding its progress. 

" The dinner, and its attendant ball — Abol masquS, — passed off with 

much noise and ; but I was not calculated to judge of its efiects. 

My son spoke and ac(|uitted himself so well, that while listening to the 
music of his voice — while contemplating the grace of his movements, the 
dighity of his address, and the purity, Mh in style and sentiment, of his 
eloquence — I forgot all — ever][thiiig — except that he was ma son. 

" Agreeably to a determination I had formed, of never sleeping from 
under the same roof that canopied what I may too truly call my husband's 
remakiSy I got into my caitiagO' as the morning dawned ; and, just as the 
^horses were setting ofl^ a letter was thrown in at the window, which — 
Ood-help me ! — ^I read by the light of the blessed sun, before he was half 
risen. 

''At the very time when the veins on my> forehead were swelled to 
intense torture by the persual of that unfortunate paper, the UUe of three 
counties were discussing — my iewels — my equipage — and my happiness ! 
I laughed convulsively as this thought crossed my mind ; for I saw the im- 
pression my son had made on an, by the erace and suavity of his manners. 
Even those (and they were not a fevr) who had come prepared to dislike 
him, went away convinced, that report was a false liar, and that Alfred 
Montague was worthy of lus name ! I knew all this — ajid more. I knew 
that Alfred Montague was — what I dare not write — what I dare not, even 
now, though the grave has closed over my child ; and thouo;h the fsdr hand 
that, urged both by destitution aad despair, traced those faint lines to me, 
in her extreme neceasitv, is a crumbling skeleton in the consecrated ground, 
which my charity, not nn justice, bestowed —I dare not, though £ey are 
all gone, think upon what I read that morning while the beams of the 
rising sun pried through my crimson blinds I O, who would wish to be a 
mother, if they knew a mother's trials ! But the worst was yet to come ! 
I had to endure the lau^ of contempt— the sneer — when I repeated to 
him the tale of distress created by his own depravity. I had to listen to 
the defence of a hearUess libertine, and that libertine — my own son. 1 
was forced, by my love of justice and of mercy, to visit the victim of his 
sin, to catch the last &int sighs of her departing breath, and to hear her 
pray — poor giri — that God woidd bless her destroyer, and save him from 
the wrath to come ! 

*^ Her devotion, her noble sentiments, her Christian fortitude^ her pure 

charity, her freedom from selfishness, rendered her, in my estimation — 

poor pale departing flower that she was< — fit mate for any noble in the land. 

Deception visits not the couch of death ; it is no place for a bland smile — 

no refuse for pride — no temple for extravagance; there is a stem reality 

in the silent enamber, a truth in the sobbing breath ; the pall may be of 

silver or of serge, but death, the same death, is beneath both, my little 

giri departed in a quiet sleep, and woke in heaven. But this woman was in 

the blossom of her beauty and her youth ; and, though the spirit may bend 

-to the decrees of the Almi^ty, yet the flesh will battle with the destroying 

angel — will struggle in ms grasp. I witnessed her convulsions and her 

death ! It was a small, a wretched room, and she was nearly starved ; 

and I saw hit last letter ; it lay upon her heart ; and, cruel as it was, she 

^ioBod it, ere she died. And in it he advised <— — I Now may the Lord 
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tikpve him, for livfsB a foul insult to the faitbiiil dove, who had left her 
parents, home, and biaved the world, for him ! 

** The church clock of the neighbouring village etnick nine. At this same 
hour, the previous night, I had been entranced by his eloquence. I had 
argued myself into the belief that his faults were venial ; but before me lay the 
proof of cool and deliberate vice. She had suffered and sacrificed for him 
her good name ; and yet ho had, when tired of his victim, refused her even 
the means of existence. He did not think I would have sought her out ; 
ne thought me all too proud for such a course. He did not know his 
mother! 

** I cut off a tress of the lon^ black hair which swept round her like a 
shroud. I thought that that might move hirh. He was still my child, the 
child of my beloved husband ; and if he did repent — if a single tear even 
stood in his eye — I could almost have forgiven him ; for in him, my pride, 
my love, was but one feeling — he was my only child. 

*' I directed that everything should be done in a fitting manner for her 
burial : and I was descending the narrow staks, when an aged man, travel- 
soiled and worn, stood at the door, and asked some questions of the woman 
of the house. They were soon answered ; and the old man staggered so 
impetuously up the creaking stairs, that I was obliged to re-enter the cham- 
ber of death. 

'^ He gazed for a moment upon the pale corse ; and then, throwing from 
him bis hat and stafl^ knelt by the side of the wretched bed, and buned his 
&ce in the streaming hair of what had been his child ! 

*'Here was fresh agony for me! The father had become rigid and 
insensible, and it was nearly an hour before he recovered from a state of 
frightful torpor. He seemed ashamed of the emotion he had betrayed. His 
features, though venerable, were stem and harsh ; his brow wrinkled ; 
groans and tears struggled within liis bosom ; yet he would not let them 
fortlw He looked at me — I almost thouc;ht suspiciously ; — but when the 
woman of the cottage named my namcj (for I was too near my own neigh- 
bourhood to be concealed,) the miserable parent burst forth into a torrent of 
reproaches upon mine, and me. He told me of my pride. He declared that 
on the only interview he had ever obtained with my son, after his daughter's 
destruction, he had said that it was hia mother's pride alone that prevented 
his marrying 'Mary.' The afflicted man spokJB in a harsh, suppressed, 
grating voice, grindmg out his words, and then bursting forth his anger like 
a torrent over a rugged rock. I could not contradict the opinion he had 
formed of Alfred, f could only for myself say, that I knew naught of the 
attachment. 

** He knelt again ; but it was to pronounce a curse — the curse of a deso- 
late parent upon my wretched son. I was not too proud to supplicate — to 
implore him to restrain his imprecations. 'I will not commit murder,' he 
said ; ' but I call to Grod for vengeance on the bead of the destroyer. The 
law of man cannot attach his crime, but God can, and will, punish !' 

" I trembled violently while he continued ; the cold dew stood tike hail 
upon my brow, — my blood curdled attd crept slowly through my distended 
veins, — my tongue clave to my lips, as the curse of the desolate father 
mounted to the throne of the Almighty. Again I supplicated. I was mad 
enough to oflfer gold to quell a parent's grief! ' And you, that are a mother, 
think ffold can yield consolation to one bereaved like me! — to oofi, whose 
only child lies there 1 O, Mary, Mary, why did you not return ? I would 
not have chided. We would have prayed together as we used. We would 
have mingled tears at the footstool oi the Lord, &nd I should once more 
have heard you murmur. Father ! But now, Maiy, my child, you are dead, 
•and I am desolate!' A burst «f natural grief succeeded, and I entered my 
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splendid equipage with a bursting heart O, misery unspeakable ! > I knew 
that old man's curse was registered in heaven, for it was deserved ! 

''As I entered the hall, I encountered a deputation, at that unseasonable 
hour, consisting of some of the principal persons in the county, who had 
come to announce to my son the sudden oeath of one of the members of 
the Bhii«, and to request that he would immediately solicit the suffrages of 
the electers. 

'' I thought I should have sunk into the earth while receiving the compli- 
ments of those men. I crept to my chamber like a guilty thing ; and, ais- 
missing my attendants, desired my son's presence, l told him what I had 
witnessed. I dared not trust myself witn reproaches, for, if I 4>ad, they 
would have known no bounds. He listened to my tale without enK>tion. 
I drew forth the silken braid of her beautiful hair. He ffrew pale — his lip 
quivered — his eyes filled with tears. Thank God ! he was not entirely 
lost ; for, though he expressed nothing, he was moved. Even as a drown- 
ing man grapples at a floating straw, so will a mother seize any indication 
of mere humanity in a profligate child, as a symbol of returning virtue. 

*' A few days after this, my dear, my venerated husband, was, by an 
easy and painless transition, wafted to eternity. He regained his senses 
nearly two hours before his death. He called for me ; yet, when I came, 
at first he knew me not. He had not traced the gradual changes in my 
face, and nowthey took him by surprise. Soon he was all himsielf"; — spoke 
of his illness — of Olympiads death, as things of recent date. But what wa? 
most strange, he never inquired for his son. This, in one respect, was happy ; 
fbr he was absent, canvassing the county, soliciting the ' most sweet voices' 
of high and low, and leading the innocents of those days to believe that he 
was a miracle of patriotism and .virtue. > But this assumption did not pass 
with me; both my maternal love and my maternal pride had been blasted ; 
and the curse, the fearful curse, still rang upon my ear. 

"He behaved with tolerable decency on his father's death, which opened 
afresh the wounds I had received when first reason dep&rted from him. I 
had often thought that I could have better supported his death than his intel- 
lectual prostration ; but I was mistaken. The adage, * While there is life, 
there is hope,' was most true in my case. While he was before me, I 
hoped, in the very jaws of despair ; but the vault was now closed^ and hope 
had indeed departed ! , 



** My son was elected without opposition ; and though there were many 
rumours' afloat to his disadvantage, still, patronage and popularity — and 
above all, gold, worked their way. There was seldom more rioting, or 
more excess, committed in the neighbouring town, than on the day when 
he was declared representative of the county. 

<' I was sick at heart, and happy, that my husband's recent death 
ailbrded sufficient reason for my remaining in strict seclusion. One of the 
windows of my chamber overlooked* the park-gates, and as the shouts of 
the half-drunken electors came madly on the a^r, I glanced for an instant 
over the scene — it was no delusion — there stood ' Mary's' father, leaning, 
like Jacob of old, 'on the top of his stafi*,' his eye fixed upon my window, 
while a smile of scorn and contempt curved his chiselled lip, and lighted 
his hoHow eye with an expression most hard to bear. I was riveted to 
the spot Some fools among the crowd espied me, and called for ' three 
cheers for the noble Lady Elizabeth.' How I hated popularity ! I hastened 
from the window, but yet continued Ions enou/srh to see the old man lift his 
hat, m mockery, from his head, while nis hair streamed in the wind like 
the pennon of a phantom shi{k 
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" I remained too proud (my foes would say) to permit the world to know 
that any difTsrence existed between my son and myselC He had now 
entered fuUy upon his political caceer ^ and though the party his ances- 
tors, for a series of years, had inyariably supported, were tnen out of 
power, still his eloquence commanded attention, and his steadiness to his 
friends respect. 

" The dignity of political consistency was then appreciated as it ought 
to be. Men — or things called men — were not whirled about by every 
blast of interest or wind of doctrine, to serve or bow to the mania of ill* 
grounded opiirfon. It was something to be a statesman in those days. — I- 
will not say what it is now ; because political discussions are opposed to 
both the delicacy and dienity of a well-born womaii. Enough for her that 
she venerates the Churdi and honours the King. This will sufficiently 
exerdse her love and faith — a woman's best and dearest qualities. At 
least, I argued with m]^self, the world knows naught of what so rankles 
in my heart, and even if it did — r- 

" Alfred Montague was dressed afler — courted — ^ flattered — wor- 
flipped. How little is the world acquainted with its idols — how little do 
we know what we admire I We imagine a deity — clothe it with our 
fancy — then fix upon some living temple for our creation to inhabit, and 
call it * perfection.* Yet was I not insensible to the homage paid to my 
son. Next to deserving, there is nothing so sweet as receiving, praise ; 
though I knew his moral hoUowness, I cluns to the belief that he was 
politically honest And were it not for that old man's curse, I would have ' 
hoped — ay, hoped for him for ever. What a blessed thing it is for 
humanity, that nope, like the fabled phenix, springs anew from its own 
ashes ! ' 

** I was one morning startled by the intelligence that Lord L wished 

to see me inmiediately. I well knew this sudden visit boded no §ood. He 
thought my son was at Montague House. He was told so by his servi^its 
in town. Three nights he had been absent from the House when ques- 
tions interesting to his constituents were debated. He was looked for 
everywhere^ and certain rumours had aroused Lord L— — , who, from an 
old friendslup subsisting between our families, as well as from other motives, 
watched my son's career with as much anxiety as if he had been his own. 
He came to me to inquire if he we^e wavering. I said I would stake n^y 
life on his integrity. He shook his head. 

"I ordered my carria^ resolved to find my son, and know the truth at 
once. Had the party his father and all his family so long supported been 
in power, I could have forgiven his defalcation, but to desert their cause 
when his support was needed ! Memory whispered that he had deserted a 
once dear object, when most she wanted his assistance. Ay, but his 
political honour, his fame, —the disgrace I 

" I arrived at four o'clock at Alfred Park. I learned there that my son 
had only left about an hour for town. Was any one with him ? Yes ; it 
was one of the leading members of the administration. 

'' My brain burned. I ordered fresh horses — post-horses ; and, without 
alighting, proceeded to London. It was ni^ht as we drove past Hyde 
Park Comer, and the rain pattered heavily a^amst the carriage windows as 
the ponderous knocker echoed through the anstocratic silence of St James's 
square. 

" ' Mr. Montague had just gone down to the house. He had not set oil 
three minutes.' 

** * Was any one with him V 

'^'Yesithe same cabinet minister who had been with him at Alfred 
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^ I drove to the House of Commons, and was informed by the usher, that 
Mr. M ohtagno had not arrived, but that he doubtless soon would, as a very 
important motion was to be brought on by the opposition. 

While I was yet speaking, Alfred would have passed. I believe he did 
not know me. He said he did not I went with him into one of the ante- 
rooms, and at once charged him with dishonour and desertion. He en- 
deavoured to avoid reply, and stammered forth something about chan/Ere of 
times and prejudices, and all the jargon of those who find it convenient to 
desert their friends in their necessities. I argued,! entreated, I endeavoured 
to arouse his pride. I spoke to him of his father, of his family. I implored 
his attention. I pictured his falsehood, the scorn of his partisans, the con- 
tempt of his new friends. I talked of the virtues of those of ancient days, 
who died to uphold the welfare of their country. I reminded him of the 
time when he used to sit upon my knee, and read of the heroes of old, whose 
religion was patriotism. I wept — positively wept — burning scalding tears, 
into his bosom. ' And he promised — swore by all that was sacred in heaven 
and earth, that he would not swerve from his old party. 

** I met Lord L , and told him of my triumph. Nor was this alL I 

determined to ascend to the ventilator, and there exult in the disappointment 
of that * dog in office,' who had tempted him to disgrace. There were a 
good many ladies in that elevated pest-room, but they made way for me, 
and I was stationed on the self-same spot, where, many years before, I had 
often listened to the sound — I may truly call it * music' — of his father's voice. 
I know not who spoke, nor what was said. I only know how fatally I dis- 
tinguished on^ person — one event. 

" My son entered, in a state of intoxication, with his new * leader ;' took 
a seat behind the treasury bench ; and, not satisfied with silent disgrace, 
spoke, ay, spoke (would that he had been born dumb!) afl^ainst the princi- 
ples of his ancestors. He spoke as well as he could speak under such cir- 
cumstances, for his desertion and his intoxication were evident to the whole 
house. Groans from one side, and a species of half-applause from his new 
friends, were his reward — the only reward he obtained; for, before the 
ratification of the appointment he was to receive as the recompense of his 

apostacy, his party went out of power, and Lord L , our old and valued 

firiend, was appointed premier. 

" *I regret, aear Lady EUizabeth,' said this excellent man to me, * that I 
cannot do as I would desire for your son.' 

** * Sir,' I replied, * the man who is once untrue to his party, should never 
again be trusted. I desire none of my country's privileges for the unworthy 
scion of our once noble house.'' 

'* As I am a born and living lady, I felt ashamed to return to Montague 
House. What could I say to the electors ? How could I look, or speak, 
or act ? Was I not an apostate's mother ? Was not the finger of scorn 
everywhere pointed, at ' Montage, the fool and the betrayer ?' Was not 
the county in an uproar ? Was he not obliged to acc^ the * Chiltem 
Hundreds V Did not the papers surfeit with lampoons, aint the print-shops 
with caricatures ? And were there not many, fiitnds they called them- 
selves, who dared to send me those symbols of his disgrace, expressing their 
concern — their pUy even, — at * what had occurred.' 

'' In the midst of all these realities, would come the remembrance of that 
poor, pale, skeleton giri ; and her father's curse, ringing in mine ears. And 
then, because of his unpopularity, the * Oxford business' became the subject 
of country animadversion ; — and — I went to Italy. 

''Let no one desire children. Let no one wish to have the quiver filled 
with those living arrows. I shall die childless — as a punishment for my 
pride. If great was ray sin, great has been my tribulation. 

''Afp Bott, too, went abroad, to blot out the memory of past ofienees bj^ 
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the commitUl of fresh faults: — and one night, at Naples, he was homo 
into my palazze, killed, like a dog, in the streets, by some villain's stiletto, 
io a dranken brawl >- the last of his line : — a creature of talent, of beauty, 
ofextraordinary powers, yet wantioj^ in those requisites which, I have ob 
serted,are often granted to those of much commoner capacity. 

" It was ni^ht, and I heard the sound of many voices in the dissonant 
tones of drunkenness beneath my palace windows — and his voice among 
the rest — and a scuffloi and then all was still. Suddenly, a rush of men, 
a glare of lights, and my poor, erring, sinful son, lay on the marble floor, 
the red blooa oozing to my feet ; and I kissed his lips, his brow, his cheek 
— for, oh, was he not my child I 

** For several days I knew not what they did to him or me ; but one night 
I heard a noise of nails and screws — ana then it ceased — and the know- 
ledge of the dread reality was with me. Aiid when they slept, I stole into 
his chamber — the attendants there slept also — and the coffin was fastened 
down, covered with black velvet, decked with the solemn magnificence of 
wo. I knew that thfere he was at rest. — Rest I — did I say rest ! God 
grant it! How blessed is repose after this world's turmoil ! 

"Now Heaven shield me from superstition! After I had remained 
a while over that dismal sight, a thin and vapoury 4;loud arose at the coffin's 
foot ; gray it was, as a mountain mist, and clear, for I saw the tapers burn- 
ing through it, and the sleeping watchers in their repose. But there it 
stayed, gradually moulded bv some unseen power, into the semblance of a 
human being, undefined, ana yet distinct ; it was a fearful creation, tower- 
ing to the vaulted roof, — a bloodless, colourless thing i — fading, yet 
remaining^ to ray sight And — AlmighSty Powers! — ere it vanished, it 
assumed the form, the movements,, of poor Mary's father ! 

« This was no dream. Alas ! I was but too awako to misery !" 



Here was another break in this '< tale of woman's trials," and I was 
thankful for it ; for I had read enough of her misfortunes — many of which 
would not portiaps, have happened to one less proud. I knew the rest ; 
for I had oftdn heard, that on ner return from Italy, it was feaxed that her 
reason had been impaired by the apostacT and death of her son. 

As it was, she was a beneficent and glorious relic of the olden time, and 
a livins proof, that no situatton, however exalted, can shield us from the 
ills ana turmcols of this state of existence, in which we are doomed to work 
our pilgrimage to another and a different world, where '* sorrow and sighing 
shall be no more." 



Not long stnce the remains of the proud, but right noble Lady Eliza- 
beth Montague were placed within the marble vault by her husband's side, 
and many tears were shed at her departure. She was, indeed, the last of a 
noble race. And the property, once so ample, has been divided, and the 
house is to be sdld ; the statues, and ths^pictures, and the books — all come 
to the vulear hammer ! . 

I had almost forgotten to say, that with her were interred two miniatures, 
one in each hand, each so like the other, that it was only the fact of one 
wearing powd«r, that could distinguish them ; — the powdered one, she 
directed, should be placed in her ri^ht hand, and the arm bent, so that tho 
hand might rest upon her heart. The other was simply laid beneath the 
iNthered pahn. 
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THE TRIA.LS OF AGNES HOSKINS. 

** Favour is deceitful, and beaoij ia vain ; but a woman that feareth the Lord, ahf 
•hall be praised." 

Thb Pbotsrbs. 

In one of the most hichly cultivated coanties of England, near a town 
the name of which I shul conceal under that of Mondricb, the following 
circumstances occurred. My tale is but a simple narration, and has littfi 
to recommend it. but its reuity.^ To those who yearn after exaggerate 
pictures of life, in any situation, it may be dull andt wearisome ; but those 
who can appreciate the sufierinss and struggles of yirtue, under trials of a 
more than ordinary nature^ wiU, I doubt not, fed interested in what I am 
about to relate. 

" Well, ffood night, Mr. Hinton, good night ; we are neighbours now, 
and shall often meet," said Edward Hoskins, as he closed the cottage-door 
after his retreating guest " A very pleasant fellow, Agnes," he continued, 
' addressing his wife : *' though you were not particularly civil to him, I know 
who was ;" and his bright blue eye rested for a moment on his sister-in-law 
— ^^a merry-looking maiden, busied in assisting Agnes Hoskins in placing 
aside the remains of their frugal supper. 

** For shame, Ned !" retorted the blushing Jessy ; '* but you are ever 
teasing me in some way or other; and here *s my sister says it. is very 
wrong to be putting such things into nnr head.'* 

Agnes turned her handsome, cheerful countenance towards her sister, 
and observed, in a low and more serious tone of voice than waa her wont, 
** Jessy, I riiould be indeed sony if anything got into either your head or 
your heart which it would be necessary to root out again." 

" Well," laughed Ed ward, '*I do n't see what harm Harry Hinton's get- 
ting into her head, or heart either, could do ; he is a good-tempered, free, 
frank , industrious " 

^ Stop there, Eldward," interrupted his wife, layii^ her hand on his aim, 
** not industrious — surely not industrious !" 

^ No ; perhaps not that exactly," replied Ned, '^ not what you would 
call industrious. But, really, Agnes, I think we both work too hard; — 
we ought, as Harry says, to take a lUtle pleasure now and then, and we 
shoula return to our daily labour y^ more earnestness, and do all the 
better for it." 

" I do nt think we need do better : your situation at the manor, the pro- 
duce of your own little farm — all contribute to render us independent. 
And as to pleasure — as to happiness, Ned, look there !" 

She drew aside a large linen cloth that fell from the upper part ofy her 

baby's cradle, so as to shade it from the light Although the little thing 

Aad oat criP'i: it was awake ; and, as the father stooped to kiss it, the iuindt 
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#ere stretched forward to meet him, and the rosy lips parted by the light 
feoiseless laughter oF earliest infancy ! tt was a blessed moment : both 
parents gazedupon their child, and, as the mother placed it to her bosom, 
the father said, m a subdued tone, *' You are ri^ht, Agnes ; thank Ctod, 
we are happy j and though, love, as you were better brought up than I 
was, I should hke to be richer for your sake, yet somehow I think it shows 
you to more advantage, and draws you more into my heart, to bo as you 




your path through life.' " 
" Reach down the Bibl 
to bed without our chapter," observed A^Rs, after a long pause. '* B^t 



'' Reach down the Bible, Jessy ; althoc^^it is paststen, we must not go 

\^ks, afl 



what books are placed upon it, Jessy 7" ^^ 

*' A volume oi son vs and a novel, sister.^P 

Agnes continued, m a reproving tone, " I thought I had no need to tell 
yoa that that shelf was appropriat«l to the Bible, Prayer, and Hymnbook, 
only ; profane and sacred things should never mingle." 

*^It was not Jessy, but Hinton, who put them there," said Eklward. Agnes 
nghed. ''Why do you sigh so heavily?" inquired the husband, as he 
turned over the leaves to find one of his wife's favourite chapters. 

" Because it confirms my opinion of our new neighbour. The word of 
God will be ever treated by a true Christian with outward respect — the 
proof of inward reverence. One who venerates Scripture could not rest a 
song-book even upon its binding." 

Edward made no reply, and soon after the part^ retired to rest 

This little lyissage in the lives of those humble individuals occurred about 
the latter eaoof the month of April, a few years ago, in a retired spot, near 
the town of Mondrich, to wh^ch 1 shall give the name of Mosspits. It was 
a sweet and quite nesting of five cottages, inhabited, with one exception, 
by happy industrious people. Four of these dwellings were joined together ; 
the filth, the abode of Hoskins, stood apart, surrounded by a blossoming 

farden, and was of a larger size than the others. The scene might be aptly 
escribed as — 

"A gentle, lonely place ; the path overgrown 
l^th primroses, and broad^leav'd violots, 
Areh'd by laburnunn and the sweet woodbine. 

Across the green a silver streamlet ran, 
Hidden and silent, as it fear'd.to wake 
The deep tranauillity Uiat dwelt and slept 
Even on the fulMeavM trees." 

It was far away from the public road, and one large oak spread its huge 
branches over the green in front of the Mosspit cottages ; the trunk was 
surrounded by a rustic seat, where the inhabitants met every fine evening 
and discussea affairs of state or business with the affected sagacity of wiser 
heads. Hoskins possessed, as his wife had said, a lucrative situation — 
one that gave thepi abundant comforts, and would, if carefully husbanded, 
enable them to lay by a provision for after years. 

Agnes and Jessy were the orphan daughters of a Presb}[terian clergy- 
man. Mrs. Hoskins was some years older than her giddy sister, and had 
enjoyed, during her father's lifetime j many advantages which he did not 
remain Ions enough in the world to bestow upon his youngest-bom. Agnes 
had been chosen by the lady of the manor, Mrs. Cecil Wallingford, as m 
hnmbie, very humble, companion for her daughter. — an only child, and 
•a harass : she was, therefore^ to use the aocepted ^gihnM,^^ owfiSotadE^s] 
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«itu&ted ;^ which, being interpreted, means^ that she had her board, 
ing, and lodmng, and the young lady's society when she was ill or widioat 
.company — dined with the housekeeper — rode either inside the carriage 
when her friend pleased, or outside on the dicky when ditto — curled toe 
lap-dog's hair — and sometimes suffered, under the practical jokes of her 
young tormentor^ such mortifications as naught but her enduring spirit 
could have supported -r- was stared at, whienever seen, by the young men, 
who already scented the heiress's gold afar off — and received divers lessons 
from Mrs. Cecil WalUngford, not on errors she had committed, but on 
those which the lady supposed she might commit The dependant on thid' 
purseproud family could not have been strictly called beautiful ; but there 
was tnat about her which surQi|sed beaitty — a kind, yet animated coun- 
tenance, illumined by mild vV frequently uptumea eyes, which lent a 
sort of holy expression to hsLdelicate features. Under her after-trials it 
seemed almost as if a heavet^pcommunion supported her ; for, while the 
tear trembled in her e^e, the smile sprang to her lip, and she regained her 
serenity apparently without an eflS)rt 

Agnes was fortunate enough to make one real friend in this mighty 
family. The housekeeper, Mrs. Middleton, was a curate's widow, and 
felt much and kindly for the situation of one so young and unprolected ; 
she did all she could to soften the innumerable mortifications that awaited 
the pure and delicately- minded girl; and often, when the household had 
retired to rest, they would seek each other's chamber, and hold sweet 
counsel together, thus imparting cheerfulness to the aged, and instruction 
to the young. When Agnes had been about twelve months at the manor, 
£dwar(^ Hoskins was strongly recommended, on account of his c^eat skill 
in horticulture and floriculture, to the situation of gardener^n Mrs. Cecil 
Wallingford's e^ablishment, vacant by the death of the old man who had 
exercised unbounded dominion over grapery, pinery, and green-house, for 
'nearly half a century. Hoskins wisely brought witn him a new carnation 
of his own discovery, which had gained the first prize of the Horticultural 
Society. The splendid flower decided the matter, and he was immediately 
engaged, at a salary of a hundred and ten guineas per annum, (as the lady 
found he could not only act as gardener, but as steward,) and the vory 
prettiest cottage at Mosspit was appropriated for his residence. 

All was bustle in the servants' hall as the handsome young gardener 
talked for a moment with the head butler. The lady's-maid and chief 
house-duster positively quarrelled as to the right of first setting theircaps 
at him ; though they both agreed that he behaved very rudely in passing 
into the housSteeper's room without bestowing the slightest notice upon 
their pretty persons. Mrs. Middleton and her young fnend were quietly 
seated at tea, when the butler respectfully asked permissioh to introduce 
the new resident. Long after Agnes had departed, he lingered, and lin- 
gered, and at last asked who the young lady was. Her rastory was at 
onoe told ; and, to dismiss all-matters of courtship briefly, they were soon 
married. To do Mrs. Cecil WalUngford justice, she behaved very gener* 
OQsly to her protegee on the occasion, presented to the young couple some 
neat and appropriate furniture, stood godmother to their first infant, an4 
Miss Cecil WaUingford (when sentimentally inclined) always talked of 
love in the Mosspit cottage, and her sweet bumble friend Agnes Hoskins. 

Much had been of course said, at the commencement of tneir union, as 
to the probability of Agnes being too dainty a damsel to make a uaefUl 
wife \ but a little time proved the incorrectness of such Efurmises* Hoskins 
insisted on Agnes domesticating her only sister with them, and went for her 
to Scotland, where she had previously resided with a distant relative. N« 
Arther help than Jessy's was necessary to keep all things in order, and ao 
dwMng, eren at the MoBspits^waa half aontat, naif so oheecful, as their cot- 
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ta^. Indeed, cheerfulnesa was Agnes's peculiar altribute— that aweeC, 
gentle, and unobtrusive cheerfulness, which is fell rather than seen* Her 
ver^ voice told of happiness ; her eyes beamed with faith and love ; and the 
minister's description of one of the favourites of his flock was no less beau- 
tiful than true. The disposition of Jessy was not so valuable as that of her 
sister; she was more mirthful, more gay,/and, alas! both giddy and incon- 
siderate ; but then, as Edward kindly observed, " she was only seventeen, 
and every body could not be perfect liike Agnes, who certainly was different 
from every one else." 

It is a happy thing when married folk believe perfection enthroned in 
each other ; but it is a wise thino; when they see each other's faults, and 
yet endeavour to conceal them. It is a severe trial of a woman's judgment, 
if she discover her mental superiority t#the lord of her affections, and yet, 
wnile she secretly manages all things f^r the best, mokes the world believe 
that she is only the instrument of his will/ A wise woman vnll do this, but 
it is only a wise woman who can, 

Edward was certainly inferior to Agnes in intellect ; and ^et, woman 
though she was, she never allowed her mind to rest upon the circumstance 
she could not avoid perceiving. She was a superior woman — he was only 
an ordinary man, but one in whom all kina elements were so happily 
blended, that his faults were forgotten in the contemplation of bis better 
qualities. The great difference m their characters was, that Edward acted 
invariably from impulse — Agnes from principle. 

My friends will remember that my little tale commenced in the gentle 
month of April, the kindly season sung pf by the elegant Surry, as — 

■*' The soote season, that bud and bloom forth brings, 
With grene hath clad the hill, and eka the vale ; 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings, 
The turtle to her mate hath told her tale." 

And passing over the two first months of summer, I come to the latter end 
of July. Stating at the same time, that, though nothing had occurred of a 
nature to destroy the actual quiet of our Mosspit family, yet a great many 
nameless events had filled the mind of Agnes with an apprehension which 
she could not account for, and dreaded to encourage. Harry Hinton was 
always so coolly received by her that he spent very little time at their 
cottage ; and Agnes was continually on the watch to prevent an^jr intimacy 
between Jessj^ and tlieir idle neighbour. S^ill it was almost certain that the 
thoughtless giri regarded Harry with anything but indifierence; and the 
proximity of their dwellings rendered it impossible to prevent their meet- 
mg. If Jessy took her little nephew into the garden, Hinton was most 
likely in his ; if she stood at the door, Hinton passed it ; if she went for 
water to the well, Hinton would carry the pitcher, at all events, as far as 
the great tree that shaded them from observation | and, above all, Agnes 
could not make either her husband or her sister think otherwise than well 
of Harry Hinton. Edward did not spend his eveninvs as constantly at 
home as before his acquaintance with bis neighbour ; Mra. Cecil Walling- 
fbrd complained that her grapes were not so fine as they had been ; and 
the clergyman called one morning to reprimand her husband for being 
absent irom Sabbath worship. Agnes witnessed the reproof, and heard 
also — what shocked her still more— her Edward utter a decided false* 
hood as to the cause. She knew that he had gone with Hinton, under 
some pretext or other, two successive Sundays to the next market-town ; 
and when he stated he had been compelled, through the negligence of the 
under-gardener, to remain at Uie Manor while he shoula have been at 
church, his wife's face was safiused with the blush of shame, and she left 
their Uttle sitting-room with a sense of degradation both new and insup- 
14—8 
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t>oitable to a mind like hen. The bed-room to wluch she retired ^«»«t 
the back of the house, and her child, who hourly improved in strength and 
beauty, waa sleeping calmly on the snowy coverlet. The open window 
was literally curtained with roses and woodbine, through which the sun* 
beams could not penetrate ; her fingers wandered amid their foliage, 
while her tearful gaze was fixed upon her boy ; and she started as frotn a 
dream when the clear merry laugh of Jessy rang upon her ear ; it did not 
harmonize with her feelings, and it was followed by words still more 
painful. 

'* You need not be afraid to speak to me, Jessy ; your sister is too much 
occupied with the parson to heed you just now ; and t long for the time thaf 
will make yovk mine| and remove jrou from her tyranny." . 

" Agnes is no tyrant, Hany," Alied the maiden, " only a little strict ; 
and I wish you would let me tell mt '* 

''What?'' in<fu»ired liinton, Ifter waiting for some time the conclusion 
of Jessy's speech — " What do you want to tell her ? — that I 'm your 
lover ? ▼- why, silly lass, she knows that already !" 

« Not that exactly, but — " 

"But, what?" 

*' I should like to tell her what you think of our laws, and of the rights 
of men and women ; and about that good gentleman in Liondon, who 
proves we are all equal, and — »' 

" That you have as good a right to wear satin and gold, and ride in a 
coach, as Mrs. Cecil Wallingford herself; but Agnes would not believe 
you, Jessy, her mind is not comprehensive like yours." 

** O, Harry — Harry I" exclaimed the thoughtless girl, at the conclusion 
of her lover^s speech ; " how nice I should l(^k in white satin and Frendi 
curb ! It is very hard that Agnes will persist in making me band my hair 
like a Methodist ; but I cannot think I have as good a right to ride in a 
coach as Mrs. Wallingford ; because, you know, all her relations keep 
carriages — and — mine — " 

The sentence was left unfinished ; but Hinton soon satisfied her scru- 
ples, as to Mrs. Cecil Wallingford and the carriage, by an encomium on 
ner beauty, a reiterated assurance of what he termed lovCf and a present, 
which, first having received — secondly, having admired — thbdly^ and 
lastly, she did not know what to do with. 

" I do n't think Agnes would let me wear such a beautiful brooch ; and 
I am sure she would not permit me to take a present from you, Harry." 

" You need not say an^rthing about it" 

" But Agnes might see it." 

" Then tell her vou found it !" 

Breathlessly did Agnes Hoskins wait for the reply, but she heard it not 
— the lovers had passed the window and walked on. Almost on the 
instant her husbana entered the room, with an air of boisterous gayety, and, 
as if he had quite forsotten the clergyman's visit, rallied his wife upon the 
seriousness of her looks. She felt too much, and too deeply, to reply even 
with her usual smile. He took no notice of her change of manner — prob- 
ably from a wish to avoid a recurrence to what he knew must have given 
her much pain — but fondled and kissed his child, and, taking it in l^s 
arms, was leaving the apartment, when Jessy quickly passea the door. 
** Stay, Edward ; sister, come here !" exclaimed Agnes. Jessy did come, 
with a flushed cheek and a downcast eye. 

"What have you this moment put into'^rour bosom ?" inquired Agnes ; 
adding, without waiting for a reply, " I will not oblige you to utter the 
falsehood you have been directed to — where is the brooch that young Hin- 
ton gave you but now under this window ? You tremble — you turn pale : 
Jeaay, my mater Jessy I — when you crouched beside the heather and the 
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liarebdl at oar fathei's feet, while the sua was smkmg ainid the hills of 
oar own Scotland — there, at the cottage>door, when our aged parent 
taught you to lift up your then innocent hands to the Almighty in prayer 
anq praise — I little thought you would have so soon forgotten his pr^ 
cepte!" 

. The thoughtless girl burst into tears, and Edward, whose good-natufe 
was an active not a passive quality, kindly took her band, and looking at 
his wife — *' Do not be ao ang^y, Agnes, at her receiving a love-token ; 
Harry meant no harm — that I'U answer for; surely if ne is to be her 
hasband — " 

** Her husband!'* repeated Agnes, with an energy that startled both 
Eld ward and Jessy; — *'-tho husband of Jessy Grey! I would rather 
shroud her for her coffin than see her married to a man devoid of i^ligious 
and moral principle." 

" You are strangely prejudiced against poor Harry, and a thousand 
times more methodistical than ever, Agnes," observed her husband. 

"I am not methodistical, Edward — I am not changed — it is you who 
think differently ; and, aa the change has marred our happiness^ you can- 
not wonder at my disliking him who has wrought it. You were indepen- 
dent, industrious^ and happy : you now talk of the wealth of your superiors; 
you say it is wrong for them to possess so much, and yet you covet more : 
Edward, now you seldom smile — or smile so that I would rather see you 
weep ; if you attend the village church, your eyes and mind wander from your 
devotions, and you reioice at the conclusion of the service. The flowers 
in our garden are neglected — " 

^*Stop, A^es!" interrupted Hoskins, ''you have lectured me pretty 
sharply, I thmk, for nothing ; have I ever suffered you to want ? — nave I 
ever treated you unkindly ?" 

" Oh, no ! — no Edward, not unkindly — not that ifety 

"Nor ever will, my own A|naes ! T will be more witii you, and show you 
bow much you have wronged me, and Jessy too, by these misunderstand- 
ings." 

** I will speak to my sister apart, Edward — give her the infant — there, 
Jessy, do not weep." 

Jessy left the room in tears. "Now, in truth, Agnes," said Hoskins, 
when the door was closed, "your prejudices are amazing tome; there is 
not a 4)etter-hearted fellow in the world than Harry, or a more clever — I 
own that he thinks a little too freely, and you women do n't understand 
that : the people are improving." 

" Would," ejaculated A^es, " that they felt Christianity to be their best 
legacy, and inherited the virtue of their ancestors !" 

"The very thing Harry says: he vows the landlords grow worse and 
worse ; and unless the people take them in hand there'll be no end to their 
tyranny." 

** Did you ever experience any tyranny, Eidward?" 

"Never, Agnes." 

" Did Hioton ?" 

"No-~>but yes he did, poor fellow, and that no later than last week. 
Squire Nicol's fox-hounds and the whole hunt went right through his bar- 
ley ; but that is not the worst of it — when he lived near Chester, his sister 
ran off with and was deserted by his landlord's eldest son.'^ 

"lam not surprised at that," replied Agnes, coolly, " if he instructed 
hit sister in the pnnciples of equality, the rights of women, and Mr. Owen's 
Morality. She only practised what he preached." 

Agnes then proceeded to state to her husband the conversation that had 
passed between Jessy and Harry Hinton ; in natural but forcible colours 
the portrayed the danger of his principles, aided V>^ Vixa YOC^tixaaSKii^ \sask.< 
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nersy and concloded with a request that Edward would at once relinqiiish 
80 dangerous an acquaintance. Hoskins was much shocked at the idea 
that Hmton should nave breathed such notions into the ear of the innocent 

firl, whom he loved with all the warmth of brotherly affection ; he promised 
is wife that he would speak seriously to him on the subject, and unite with 
ber in endeavouring to break off his connexion with Jessy Grey, whom 
A^nes declared she would send on a visit to an aged relative of her friend 
"hSs, Middleton, who dwelt near tlie Scottish border. 

" I think your plan is best ; absence^ and time vnll soon put love out of 
ilier head/' observed Edward. 

" It may do so, and I hope it most fervently," was the wife's reply — and 
again she entreated her husband, even with tears, to avoid Hinton. 

'' I promise you faithfully so much, Agnes ; but circumstances, which I 
cannot explain, will oblige me to see him occasionally ; in fact, I am in his 
secret?, and it would be ungenerous to desert him when I know my friend- 
ship is of value to him ; he may judge wron^y, at times ; but I know him 
to be both clever, and as good-hearted a fellow as ever lived." 

Agnes shook her head, unbelievingly, at the refuge of good-hearted- 
ness, under which such a multitude of sins shelter ; and pleased at having, 
as she hoped, lessened his influence over her husband, and resolved upon 
a plan of action with her sister, she wisely for a time forbore any allusion to 
what at first so bitterly grieved her — Edward's deviation from truth. 

Heavy were the tears of Jessy when told that she must leave Mosspita 
for a season, and her sister refused to tell her destination. , Once, and once 
only, did Harry Hinton speak on the subject to Edward Hoskins ! But 
Edward firmly told him in that matter he would not interfere; Jessy was 
bis wife's sister, and consequently A^nes had the best right to determine 
how she was to be situated. " My wife says," he continued, " that when 
Jessy comes of age she may do as she pleases, but till then she will act 
towards her as her father would have done had he hved till now." 

Hinton made no reply, and turned moodily away, muttering curses, not 
loud, but deep. Agnes, almost immediately after, journeyed to London, 
and placed Jessy under the careof a respectable female of her acquaintance 
who was going to Berwick. It was not without many tears that the sis- 
ters parted ; tears of reproachfulness and sorrow on the one side, and of 
afiection and anxiety on the other. When Agnes returned in the evening, 
to her cottage, she felt it very desolate; a strange girl, whom she had 
hired for the purpose, was nursing her little boy. No Jessy's light step 
and gay smile welcomed her as m former times ; and Edward was not 
at home — not come in — had not been home to dinner, nor to tea. 
She took the child in her arms, and seated herself on a little mound in 
the meadow that overlooked the high road ; it was early in autumn, and 
troops of merry reapers passed from time to time, beguiling the way 
with song and noisy laughter ; her boy sat on her knee, twisting the 
tough stems of the com-nowers into what he lispingly called " posey," 
and, ever and anon, pointing, with infant wonder, at the happy groups 
hastening to their quiet homes. Gradually the passengers became fewer 
in number, the voices died away upon the hill, one by one the stars cam« 
forth in the blue heavens, and no note, save the creaking of the rajl, dis- 
turbed the tranquillity that was covering the earth as with a mantle. The 
Mosspit cottages, nesting in their little dell, looked the very abode of cheer- 
fulness ; and Tights twinkled from two or three of the small-paned win- 
dows, showing that the dames within were busy with their small house- 
wifery. The eyes of Agnes had rested for some moments upon the scene, 
when her boy's gestures drew her attention towards the road. ' She was 
somewhat surprised at observing a woman, whose tattered dress and red 
cJiMk gave her the appesntmce of a ©pay, forcing her way through th« 
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hedge, mnd approaching her at an uneven but hurried pace. If she had 
been stniok by her boldness, her attention was riveted by the expression of 
her wild and restless eye, which both watched and wandered. She ap- 
peared young, and, perhaps, under other circumstances, would have been 
called pretty ; her figure was slight, and her hair, of a light auburn, fell in 
profuse but unarranged tresses over her face. She was without shoes, 
and the blood streamed from a wound in her foot so as to attract the notice 
of the little boy, who pointed to it with one hand, while he wound his aim 
tightly round his mother^s neck. , 

*^ You did wrong to trespass, youn^ woman,'* said Agnes, mildly, while 
the stranger stood gazing upon her ivith a peculiar and bewildered look •<— 
** you did wrong to trespass — but rou have been sufficiently punished : 
wrap this handkerchief round your foot, and if you will follow me to the 
cottage I will give you a pair of old shoes to protect you." 

The woman did not accept the offered handkerchief; but, still staring at 
Mrs. Hoskins, who had risen from her seat, at last said, " Do you want 
your fortune told ?" 

"No ;" replied Agnes, '* and false as the art is, you have no pretension 
to it — you are not even a gipsy." 

" You say trulv," repliea the girl ; " I am not a gipsy ; and yet I could 
tell much that will happen to you — you must be the married one — where 's 
the other?" 

^ If you mean my sister," replied Agnes, " she has left England." 

'* Left England! — left England!" repeated the young woman, clap- 
ping her hands — "gone away from" — then suddenlv changing the joylul 
tone in which she had spoken, added — "But not of her own accord — not 
of her own accord — no girl .would leave him of her own accord." 

Agnes looked upon her with astonishment, and the suspicion that the 
poor wanderer was a maniac occurred so forcibly to her mind, that she held 
ner child closely t^ her bosom, and commenced returning to the Mosspits. 

" Stop, Agnes Hoskins, stop ! — you sent her away, and I would bless 
you if I knew how — but I cannot remember the words." She paused, 
pressed her soiled but delicate fingers to her brow, and sighed so deeply 
that Mrs. Hoskins could not have said an unkind word to her for worlds. 

" He will be returning soon !" exclaimed the girl, at last, in a hurried tone ; 
** but look you to your husband — maybe you love him ; and it is very sad, 
as the song says — 

* To k)V6 — and love for ever,' 

and then tofir\d your lover go away just like the down ofif the thistle — and 
maybe for as light a breath ! Well, keep him from Harry, or the curse will 
overshadow you ; for I was as blithe and as happy as'a nightingale till I 
kept his company — not but what I 'm gay enough still — omy I do n't ever 
feel peaceful here (laying her hand on her heart) •<— yes, Jane is gay enough 
istill, and does his bidding, too, as well as if he loved her ; only I must not 
tell, because it would get Harry into trouble, that I danced round the burn- 
ing ricks." She approached closely to Mrs. Hoskins while uttering the last 
sentence, which she pronounced slowly and in an under-tone. 

An allusion to acii;cumstance that had excited so much terror throughout 
the country, and made every one look with alarm to his own homestead, 
caused an mvoluntary shudder to pass over the frame of Agnes. The wild 
girl shrieked, and clapped her hands on her mouth ; then, without uttering , 
another sentence, retreated rapidly across the meadow. She had not, how- 
ever, reached the spot where she entered, ere she retraced her steps with 
visible agitation. 

" They are coming," said she, " and if he sees me here he will murder 
me outlet ; do — do^ just let me hide in your house till he goes to his own, 
8* 
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and then I can go — for it will be dark, dark night, then.'* 

The poor creature trembled from head to iSot, and, before Agnes had 
time to reply, bad not only established herself in the cottage, but coiled her- 
self into an inconceivably small space in a cupboard that opened into the 
little passage. Edward Hoskins and Harry Hint<^ were soon upon the 

freen that fronted the cottage, and thp flushed cheek and loud laughter of 
er husband told Agnes, but too plainly, he was intoxicated. Her first 
feeling was that of anger and disgust — her second brought the excuse, *' It 
« is not oflen thus with him ;" though she could not but acknowledge, what 
every Woman so circumstanced must feel, that each time she 8obelK>lds her 
husband must lessen her respect — and, without thatf woman's love for man 
is little worth. 

*' Well, A^nes — pale, peiisive, as usual !" he exclaimed, as, notwith- 
standing his situation, she had advanced to the door to meet him. " Won't 
you wish Harry good-night?" 

" I am always to suffer in Mrs. Hoskin's opinion, I fear, although I har- 
ried her husband home. We saw some gipsies about, and I said they might 
frighten you" — he added, drawing nearly to the threshold of the door, and 
peering into her face with his smaU gray eye, which she used to dmractep* 
izeas ''cold," but which now appeared illumined by some secret fire — 
"did not you see any ?" 

"No ;" replied Agnes, without shrinking from his gaze ; *' many persons 
passed on theirway, but I did not recognise any as ^psies." Her self^ 
possession, doubtless, disarmed the querist — for, wishing her courteously 
^ood-night, be entered his cottage, and seemed determined to shut out 
mtruders, by carefully barring doors and windows. 

" So you' saw poor Jessy ofi| my love?" exclaimed Hoskins, throwing 
himself on the chairs that stood near the table^ ** Do n% for Heaven's sake, 
look so calm and quiet — I know what you think — but I am sober — not 
(juite cool perhaps — but sober — sober as a judge. Why should n't I be a 
judge ? Well, if I 'm not wise enough for a judge, you are for a judgess — 
though you are not always ri^ht ; now you were wrong about Hinton, for 
he 'd have made a good husband for Jessy — only, as I said, she 's yonr 
sister, not mine : so you 've had your own way — banished your sister, and 
smashed that poor fellow's heart all to pieces. But the coach must have 
come very quickly ; I did not think you could have been home these two 
hours. Give me the boy, Agnes, I have not had a kiss from either of yoa 
since I returned." 

Agnes held the child towards him, but — whether it was that the little 
fellow retained a remembrance of the bleeding foot and the red cloak, or 
that he felt the antipathy of childhood to the smell of spirits, I cannot deter- 
mine — he shrunk from his father and hid his face on his mother's bosom. 
Edward grew angry, and forcibly disengaged the boy, who screamed more 
loudly, "Mamma — mamma." 

" Take the brat !" ejaculated the father, with an oath, at the same mo- 
ment throwing him with violence to Agnes — " take the brat ; but I tell 
you that, whatever you may do^ my own child shall not thwart me ; this is 
what comes of its having an anstocratic god- mother ; it already thinks my 
hands too rough to hold il, I suppose !" 

A silly woman — nay, a woman with a moderate share of good sense, as 
it is called — would have replied to this, and high words would have ensued, 
and seeids of bitterness therewith been sown: butA^neswas a superior 
woman ; so, without uttering a syllable, without sufienng an unkind word 
or gesture to escape, she took the screaming infant out of the room, gave it 
into the arms of tne little serving-maiden, and, having wiped those eyes to 
which unbidden tears ^ad started, and ofiered up a silent but fervent prayer 
to Uie throne of God £ot wisdom to form and strength to persist in her good 
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rasplves, she returned to prepare her hosband^s supper with her own 
hands. 

When Agnes had seen Edward to bed, she went to seek the poor wan* 
derer, who had sheltered in the cupboard : but the girl was gone — how, it 
was difficult to conjecture, unless she baa let herself down from the bed- 
room window, which appeared partially open. It must not be supposed 
that Agnes was one of those women who '* humour " a husband in his faults, 
asserting, with a mock amiability (the sincerity of which I always doubt) 
that they "have no right to oppose him in his little ways." A woman pos* 9 
sessing a great and well-cultivated mind will be anxious that her husband 
shall both4>e and appear perfection, and she will watch for a fitting oppor* 
tunity to point out, with gentleness and humility, whatever his better judg- 
ment, if exercised, woula also declare wrong. Agnes knew it was not 
when he was intoxicated, that she ought to say a word calculated to add 
fuel to the flame, but her resolution was not less decidedly taken to combat, 
with her gentle strength, the growing evil. 

The next morning Edwarawas very penitent, and for an entire week 
there was no recurrence of the same fault ; but the evil did continue ; and, 
with anguish which only a wife so circumstanced can feel or understand, 
Agnes saw that her influence and nappiness were both decaying ; the ser- 
pent-coil was round and round her husband, and each day added to its 
closeness and to its strength ; she prayed, she wept, she entreated ; and 
sometimes Edward himse? would seem bitterly to tcel his weakness and 
vow to amend it ; but Hinton had attained that command over him which 
the powerful mind possesses over the weaker; and his duty, his business, 
were neglected, for the society of him he termed his friend. Mrs. Cecil 
Wallingford called herself upon Agnes, and told her that. unless Edward 
paid more attention to her afiairs, however unwillingly, she should be 
obliged to get some one else to act as steward and gardener. The suffer- 
ing wife assured the lady that she would do her t(tmost to correct his habits, 
of which she refrained from complaining. Mrs. Wallingford, to say the 
truth, felt sincere sorrow for the altered looks of her proteg6e, and said many 
kind and complimentary things to Agnes on the extreme beauty of the bud, 
which seemed to increase in size and loveliness in proportion to the fading 
of its parent flower. 

Mrs. Wallingford had hardly departed when Agnes received the follow- 
ing tetter: — 

"Mt dear Friend, ^ Bemick, Jfov, 23. 

" It is with very sincere sorrow I inform you, that layt ni^ht, without any 
reason that I can discover, your sister left my house ; and all attempts to 
trace her, during the day, have been ineffectual. Lately she manifested a 
great uneasiness and restlessness of disposition, whieh I tried in vain to 
combat. Perhaps she has returned to you ; let me hear immediately ; and, 
praying to the Almighty to preserve you and yours in peace and hap- 
piness, 

" Believe me your truly afl^ectionate, 

"T. Middleton.»» 

Agnes sat, with the open letter in her hand, more like a thing of marble 
than a breathing creature ; and when her husband came in she presented it 
to him, and covering her face with her hands, wept long and bitterly. 

*^ Hinton knows of this, Edward,** she said at last, " and must be spoken 
to on the subject." 

*< Hinton knows no more of it than you do ; how could he ? To my ceiw 
tain knowledge he has never been one day or night from] home since she 
left, and how could he get to Berwick and back ui \3ciaX ^tfiftt^"^ 1^"^*^ 
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Poor Jessy ! it would have been better she had married Hinton than ran off 
with DO one knows who ; indeed, Ajgnes, you were wrong in sending her 
from us ; but troubles never come alone — the last frost nag got into the 
pinery, and Mrs. Cecil Wallingford says it 's my fault : that proud lady 
must alter ber tone, or she 'U get served out like her neighbours — there are 
ways of bringing fine people down — Mr. Fl)'hill*s bams and kennel were 
burned last nighL" 

'* What awful times!" ejaculated Agnes; ''but I know you better, 
Edward, than to believe you would ever approve of such dreadful doings ; 
you know your duty to your God, your country, and your neighbour ; and 
nothing, I am sure, would ever induce you to act contrary to it. But as to 
Hinton, I believe ho is engaged in these horrid acts — nay, Edward, you 
cannot deceive me, I have combated y^ur extraordinary infatuation in his 
favour by every m^ans in my poor power — you will not hear me, Edward ; 
you are deaf aid blind as regards that evil man ; and nothing now is left for 
me, but to weep and pray in solitude and silence — to pray for you, my 
own dear and beloved husband, that God may lead you to see the error of 
your ways, and conduct you a^ain into the right path !" 

Edward kissed her brow, as it rested on her hands, in silence, and almost 
with the loveof by-gone days. That religion which he had once considered 
her brightest ornament, he now called '' the weak point of her character," 
and thou^t he was doing what was very praiseworthy in bearing with it so 
quietly. lie immediately wrote to some friends in Scotland, about Jessy, 
and applied to the nearest magistrate to know what means it would be ne- 
cessary to adopt to trace out the lost and unfortunate girl. Hinton pro- 
tested he knew nothing of the matter — swore by all that was sacred he had 
never heard from her since she lefl the Mosspits— but failed in cpovincing 
Agnes of thelruth of one word he uttered. 

^ You have studied the character of St Thomas, at all events," said her 
husband, in a sneering tone, " and taken a lesson in unbelief." 

*'If I could find out what it is that Hinton believes in, and he wotild 
swear by it, then I mi^ht believe him,^^ replied Agnes, mildly. 

Day after day, week after week, passed, and no tidings came of the lost 
Jessy. Much did Agnes wish that the wandering girl, whose mysterious pro- 
phecy seemedHrapidly fulfilling, would a^ain flit across her path ; and often did 
she watch the highway, hoping yetdreading that the tattered cloak and light 
form of the strange being might issue from it toward Mosspits. Although 
Edward was more and more estranged from his home, he thought it necessarv 
to apologize occasionally to Agnes for his absence : ill at ease with himself, 
he could not be expected to be kind toward others ; and she felt how very 
bitter it is to be obliged to take the cold leaden coin of civility, in lieu of the 
pure and glowing gold of warm afiection. It is utterly impossible to describe 
now the alteration in a cherished and beloved object afiects her who loves 
more fondly and fervently, af^er years of union, than she did when, like the 
most admirable of Shakspeare's heroines, she bestowed herself at the holy 
altar to the one being almost of her idolatry, wishing — 

** That only to stand high on hi» account, 
She mifht in virtues, beauties, livings, fiiendsi 
Exceed account.** 

How quickly does the ear note if the voice be not as tender us in former 
days ! To fa tner — mother — friends — all m ay seem unchanged ; but the 
wife, who has dwelt upon e veryjook — who knows, as it were, even the num- 
ber of rays which that beloved eye throws forth — painfully sees and feels the 
difierence» The words f perchance, may be as kind ; but their lone is altered. 
Whai boots it to her if the universe views her mih admiration — if the 
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wealth of nations be piled at her feet! He is changed / That conscious* 
ness 18 the sword wmchi hanging by a single hair, threatens, sooner or 
later, her destruction, and prevents her enjoying any earthly happiness or 
repose. Not only Edward, however, but circumstai^cea, were also altering 
at the Mosspits. The disturbed state of the country made each person 
suspicious of the other ; and, as the winter advanced, so did distress pro- 
gress. In thq neighbouring districts workmen of all trades had refused to 
take employ meat without mcreased wages : not a night passed but cattle 
were destroyed, or out-houses, and in some instances dwellings, burned to 
the ground. Landlords knew not which of their tenants to confide in ; and 
the misery was increased by soldiers being frequently distributed and sta- 
tioned where the people absolutely iacked the means of supporting then»> 
selves. It was pretty generally rumoured that Hinton was concerned in 
these transactions, though no one exactly knew how. He was the prin- 
cipal leader of a debating-society in Mondrich, which had the misfortune to 
attract the attention of the magistrate, who sought to put it down perhaps 
by measures that might have been called violent Be that as it may, he 
succeeded ; and it formed a most desirable theme for the disafiected to dwdl 
upon. Hosluns grumbled incessantly at the magistrate's ** illegal'' pro- 
ceedings ; and Agnes combated his arguments, or rather his opmions, in 
vain. Christmas, that trysting-time which generally brings an interohange 
of kindness and social feeling among all classes of society, had come ; and 
a little episode, that occurred at Mosspits, will at once show the state of 
feeling oi both husband and wife. They had been in the habit of exchang- 
ing presents, during preceding years, on Christmas day, each anxious to 
surprise the other with some more peculiar gift Christmas eve, Edward 
did not return untjl the village clock had chimed eleven, and then he went 
sullenly to bed^ vnthout he^in^ the little preparations that Agnes was 
making for the approaching festival. She was alone ; for, finding that her 
husbaml's habits prevented him from bringing home the tproduce of his 
earnings, she had wisely parted with her little servant, considering it was 
better to labour with her own hands than to incur debt " And," said she 
meekly, when communing with her own thoughts, "if he wiU be extrava- 
gant, the niore necessity is there for my being economical." 

Hoskins was awakened the next morning by the sweet kisses of his boy, 
while his wife, leaning over his bedside, prayed that he might enjoy many 
happy returns bf that nolyday. 

^' Say wCf Agnes,'* interrupted Edward, '*sav we, God knows, what- 
ever happiness I enjov, you ou^ht to share; for I make you miserable 
enough at times. Will you forgive me ?" < 

The words were spoken in the tone that Agnes so loved, and, unable to 
sustain her feelings, she flung herself upon her husband's bosom, and burst 
into tears. 

When Edward, dressed in his best suit, wasl preparing to so to the 
Manor, his wife laid her hand on his arm, and, encouraged by his kindness, 
in the gentlest manner requested him to read one, only one, chapter to her. 
before he went out — it would not take him five minutes. He complied 
with a tolerable grace ; and, when hefinished, she took a small heart-shaped 
brooch from her bosom, and, telling him th(|t it contained their child's hair, 
fiistened it in his shirt. 

** You did not forget, Agnes, though I did," said he ; " but I will bring 
you something from Mondrich, where I must go ader I leave the Manor ; 
and I will be back to dinner at two, and remain with you all the evening." 

Edward returned at the appointed time, but a cloud was on his brow ; 
he hardly partook of the dinner she had prepared, and had forgotten the 
customary token. As the evening was closing over a cold and snowy 
landscape, *^ AgneB,^ he said, " 1 muat go : I thou^Xl <^\i\dL\A:«^ «^x)X 
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all this day with you, but something has ooeurred which must prevent it 
I will, however, return early, and do more justice to your excellent ebeer 
at supper, than I have been able to do at dinner. 

Never had his wife felt it so difficult to part from him. She re(|iiested, 
entreated ; and for a long time his child clasped its hands round his neck, 
and hung by his knees even as he approacned the door. His departing 
footsteps smote heavily on the heart of the affectionate AgnQs, and, as the 
last echo died upon her ear, she wept. 

When eight o'clock came she looked from the window ; but the fog was 
so intense that she could see nothing save the fantastic boughs of the old 
oak^ looking more like deepened snadows of darkness than separate or 
distmct objects. The son^ and cheerful laugh rang . from two of the 
neighbouring cottages ; and at a third there-was an assembly of dancing 
rustics. Agnes thought it was the first time the happiness of others had 
increased her misery, and she blamed herself for the selfish feeling. Nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve ! — tlhristmas day had ended, the revellers had sought 
their homes, and no sound was heard save the rushing of the storm amid 
the branches, whose outlines were now lost in midnisht obscurity. It 
would seem that the ancient of days sturdily withstood the tempest, and 

froaned heavily from the exertion ; the old rooks, who had made it theur 
abilation for ages, cawed their complainings whenever the sweeping of 
the mighty blast passed on, as if to remonstrate with the mysterious power 
that disturbed their repose. She stood at the little window, and pressed her 
forehead against the glass, that its coolness might be imparted to her burn- 
ing brow. Suddenly she thought she perceiv^ streaks of lisht, or raUier 
(so deeply coloured were they) of flame, intersecting) the darkness, and 
gradually illuminating the distant sky. ^ - 

Before she had time to draw any conclusion from so amgfular an appear- 
ance, she started back with horror' on observing, so close that she almosi 
fancied it touched her cheek, a thin, shadowy hand, with the forefinger 
curved, as if beckoning her forward. Despite her self-possession, she 
trembled violently, and could hardly prevent herself from shrieking aloud, 
when she saw distinctly a white ghastly face pressed to the flass that 
separated her from this untimely visiter. A sort of hissing andexultinff 
whisper now came upon her ear. " Do n't you know ine, Ag nes HoskinsT 
— do n't you remember Lady Jane ? Come, come with me, and see how 
bright the Manor is this gay Christmas night!" A horrid suspicion —too 
horrid to be entertained — flashed across her mind, as Asnes undid the 
door ; and, before the half-crazed girl entered, she had sunk upon a chair, 
and with difficulty retained her seat For a few moments she could not 
think ; and the half-maniac, with that feeling of sympathy which rarely 
deserts a woman, looked mournfully into her face. At length her eye 
rested on a flagon of elderberry wine that stood upon the table with &e 
untasted supper ; she poured out a large glass of it, and, curtseying with 
mock solemnity tp the trembling Agnes, said, before she drank it off, 
'* Health to you, my lady, and a merry Christmas ! *~ a cellar full, a byre 
full, and plenty of fagots I See, see ! they blaze — they blaze !" she 
continued, pointing to the sky, that was reddening higher and higher. 
<* Come with me, and I '11 tell you as we go how that will be the last fire 
Harry will light for many a day ! He most have other darlings, indeed ! 
— but now he can have only me, for none of his dainty dames will follow 
him into strange lands — none but poor Jane ! The police have him by 
^is time, and Hoskins too ; so you M better go and bring them all home to 
supper I" 

** Woman !" exclaimed Agnes, springins as in mortal agony from her 

chair, " what do you say ? — Hoskins — my £d ward — my husband — there 

^- Bt the banuDg of Wallingfoid Manor (" She seized the girl fiercely by 
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the ana, but suddenly her ^sp relaxed, and she fell stiff and cold to the 
earth. How long she remained there shet was perfectly unconscious ; but, 
when she recovered, her frame felt paralyzed, theair was bitter and piercing* 
the light was eitingoished, and all around was utterly, utterly desolate. 
it was some time ere she was 'restored to the recollection of what she had 
heard, and it was still longer before she recovered sufficiently to be able to 
move, or settle upon any plan of action. The very ticking of the clock -— 
that gently domestic sound — struck heavily and painfully upon her brain ; 
and, when it gave warning that another hour had passed into eternity, she 
oonld hardly oetieve the sense was correct which counted four. She en- 
deavoured to compose her mind by supplication, and the Lord's Prayer 
occurred to her at once^ She repeated the words, until she arrived at the 
sentence — " Deliver us from evil," when the full consciousness of the evil 
that was suspended over their devoted heads prevented her finishing the 
holy and beautiful intercession. She arose from her knees, and groped 
about until she procured a light. She then endeavoured to arrange her 
plans. Her verv soul recoiled from the dreadful idea thatHoskins had any- 
thing to do at the burning which had but a little while past streaked the 
everlasting sky with tokens of the wickedness of man. The heavens were 
still as intensely black as when first she had pressed her burning brow 
against the small panes of the cottage-window, and looked earnesUy and 
h opef ully for him with whom her heart perpetually dwelt 

While she paused, and paused, she heard the sound of distant voices : 
footsteps approached — not her husband's. Her breath came short ana 
thick, and, mstead of passing from between her unclosed lips, seemed to 
iQcrust itself upon her tongue, and forbid the power of utterance. Men — 
strangei^, entered ; one she had seen — known — the sergeant of police. 
He respectfully removed his hat, *' hoped that Mrs. Hoskins would forgive 
him for doing his duty.*' If salvation had depended on it, she couLd not 
speak ; but 2ie looked into his face with so despairing, so imploring a gaze, 
that the man turned from her, with more emotion ^ than Qould be expected 
from one who had oflen witnessed distress in so many forms. When at 
last she was enabled to ask a few questions, the answers she received con- 
firmed her worst fears. " The out-offices of Wallingford Manor had been 
set on fire ; Hoskins, Hinton, and a pedler of the name of Paul Dodder, 
had been found on the spot ; and," added the man, '* the Manor itself must 
have taken fire had we not received intimation immediately afler it was 
kindled —long before there was any appearance to indicate such rapid d»> 
itruetion." 

The party then proceeded to search the cottage, but found nothing which 
they considered necessary to remove. ''Matters may turn out better than 
vou think for," said the man kindly. ** Can I take any message to ;^our 
husband ? — it may comfort him, ror he seemed sadly put out — stupified 
like." 

^ ** I will ^o I ~ no — my child — I will — I must wait till morning ! Tell 
him — my blessing — and I will be with him to-morrow. I shall find him» 
I suppose, in the ^^ jail, she would have said, but could not uttw the hate- 
fiil word. 

The man understood her, and replied *' Yes," — the monosyllable of 
hope, but, in this instance, the herald of despair. They then departed, and 
went to Hinton's dwelling, where they remained mucn longer. The ser- 
geant, with real good feenng, knocked at the door of a respectable resident 
at Mosspits, who he knew was esteemed by A^nea'— <toId her the cir- 
cumstances — and the woman needed no farther mtimation to hasten to 
one whom she both loved and respected. 

When she entered the^cottage, Agnes was weeping bitterly over her un- 
eoQsciofia boy, who, despite her loudsobluiigB, alepii qlb caVtn^^ v^\l ^<^ n^t) 
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bre«th of happiness had hushed his slttmbers. She extended her hand to 
Mrs. Lee, and said, in broken and hardly audible tones, " 'I'he^jr will point 
at that innocent child when we are both dead, and call him, in bitter mock- 
ery, the orphan of -the house-burner ! And who has brought this bitter* 
ness upon us ? Pray for me, Mrs. Lee, pray for me ! — I cannot pray 
for myself now ! Oh, that God in his piercy |had left us childless, and 
then I might have borne it ! Wicked that I am ! Will he not be, perhaps^ 
the only thing on earth left me to love, when — when — " She pressed 
her hands firmly on her temples, and her friend almost feared that the vio- 
lence of her grief would destroy her reason. The feelings that had long 
been pent up within her own bosom had at last vented tMmselves both in 
words and tears, and before nine o'clock she had apparently regained much 
of her ufiual serenity. She dressed her child, who added unconsciously to 
her misery by perpetually inquiring for " papa," and placing a cup and 
chair for him before the uatasted breakfast. She then summoned resolu* 
tion to change her dress ; and, tying a cottage-bonnet closely over her fiice^ 
proceeded with a sorrowing heart towards Mondrich. 

Mrs. Lee kindly took charge of the little boy ; and, to do justice to the 
inhabitants of the cottages, not one but sainted her kindly and respect- 
fully as she passed. 

''Poor thing I" said Mrs. Lee, *' she has borne a great deal lately ; she 
looks now ten years older than she did this time twelvemonth,'' 

'* I am truly sorry fbr her," responded Miss Nancy Carter, famous for 
clear-starching and scandal, who had come on purpose to Mosspits to find 
out, as she expressed it, ** the truth of every thmg.*» " I 'm truly sorry for 
her ; but she always carried her head very high, as if she were better than 
a servant, forsooth ! I 'm very sorry for her, for all that 1'^ 

'* So you ou^ht to be, Miss Nancy, for she sent you plenty of black- 
currant jelly when you had a sore throat, last winter," observed Mrs. 
Lee. 

^ Do you think poor HoskinswiU get off with transportation?" persisted 
Nancy. 

** I could never think him guilty of setting fire to Wallingford Manor, for 
one," replied the kind-hearted Mrs. Lee. *' He was on the spot, I suppose, 
or they could not have taken him there ; but I am certain it was to save, not 
to destroy." 

" Well, time will tell," said the gossip, who finding that Mrs. Lee was 
charitably given, thought she would seek some "kindred soul" with which 
to communicate : " Time will tell ; only what did he want with the seven 
fire-brands, tied in red tape, a cask of powder, and three mould candles ? 
You may smile if you please, Mrs. Lee, but it's true, every word of it! 
Three mould candles, with the ends scorched, and a quarter of a pound of 
wax-ends ! I had it from the very best authority, for I 'd scorn to say any- 
thing without. a good foundation !" and off walked Miss Nancy Carter. 

It would be impossible to describe the feelings with which Agnes entered 

that abode of misery called a county jail. Snow^and ice had accumulated 

in a little court she had to cross, to such a degree that she could hardly 

'extricate her feet from the humid mass. As the rusty key turned in its 

lock, she clung to the slimy walls for support ; and, when the door was 

thrown open, she had scarcely power to crawl into the dismal cell where 

her husband was confined. Hoskins sat upon a low bed, which evidently 

had not been discomposed, his elbows resting upon his knees, and his face 

buried in his hands. Agnes could not speak, but she sat down by his side. 

and, passing her arm round his neck, endeavoured to draw bis head so as 

to rest it on her bosom. He shrank from the touch, and a low and bitter 

groan waa the only reply to her caresses. 

''Keep a good heart, inea8ter,"'8aid the jailer, <" keep a good heart, and 
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it may all go well. Bl/ess je I Measter Hinton does n't get on so, but has 
taken something to keep life in him." 

No answer was returned to this consolatory speech, and the man left 
them, observing: that they must not remain more tnan two hours together. 

Not many, but kind and tranquillizing, were the words which this admi- 
rable woman breathed into her husband's ear. She kissed his cold and ' 
clammy hands, and tried, though in vain, to prevail upon him to taste of the 
refreshments she had not forgotten to bring with her. For a length of time 
she obtained no words from his lips ; and at last she sat silently jgazing on 
him — as the mariner who looks upon a rock close to his native home, 
where he sported in infancy, and formed his plans of future greatness, but 
which, on nis return from a long and prosperous voyage, with the harbour 
in view, had wrecked his vessel, and const^ed nis all to destruction ! 
Silence is the nurse of sorrow : Agnes woula have^iven worlds to have 
heard the sound of his.voice ; and, when at last he did speak, its tone was 
so fearfully changed — so hollow, so agonized— that she could hardly 
believe it to be that of her own Edward. 

" I deserve this, and worse. Agues," he said, " for I have east the bless- 
ing of the Almighty far from me. And you, who ought to curse me, to find 
you thus! Do not touch me, Agnes! I could bear your reproaches; but 
your kindness scorches my very heart. Yet, Agnes, I solemnly call God 
to witness, that I am innocent of any participation in the burning at WaU 
lingford Manor. I cannot now dwelt upon it ; but, as you have borne 
much, bear yet a tittle more — bear with my silence : but believe me inno- 
cent of any participation in that crime. However I may be otherwise guilty 

— however despicable — I repeat that I had nothing to do with the burning 
at WalUngford." 

How sweet and how natural it is to believe in the innocence of those we 
love ! Although Agnes well remembered the fearful habit of falsehood 
which her husband had contracted — although he had so often deceived her 

— yet she clung to the belief that he was guiltless, and blessed God for it, 
as though it were an established fact in the eyes of those judges before 
whom he was shortly to appear as a fettered culprit, whose hfe only might 
appease the offended laws of his country. 

''Would to God it were come — that dreaded, dreadful day !" she mur- 
mured, in her cottage solitude. 

It was now nearly three weeks since her first interview with her husband ; 
a sloW]^ consuming fever had been preying upon her stren^h, and utterly 
prevented her using the smallest exertion, or crawling to his prison. The 
kind n^ghbour, Mrs. Lee, undertook to visit him daily, and to see that his 
wants were cared for ; the little boy was often her companion. 

" Thank God !" said his poor mother, kissing his ros^r cheek, " thank 
God that he is too young to remember his father in a prison I Were he 
even a year older, its memory might dwell upon his mind, and wither his 
young spirit within him." 

It was early in the month of February, and still she had been unable to reach 
Mondrich, although nearly every day the physician described her as Rowing 
better. The clergyman's visits afforded ner much consolation, particularly 
as he told her how completely and truly penitent her husband was : this, 
with the assurance, repeated in every communication she received from him, 
of his perfect innocence, made her hope for the best, though how that inno- 
cence w^ to be proved remamed a mystery. 

Mrs. Lee had taken her boy out one day, earlier than usual, to see Mrs. 
Middleton ; and, as Agnes looked forth on the clear cold morning, she fan- 
cied she felt stronger than she had been for a lon| time. The crisp hoar- 
frost hung in fantastic forms on the young shoots of the early budding trees. 
The robin hopped among the lower branches of the ook^ ^iid^^^ssa^^^ 
J5— 1 
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hand reating on the window where it had been so often fed, flew to the biH, 
and feu-lessly pecked the crumbs she tbre\V to her httle dependant The 
*air, she thought, was almost fragrant ; and, ere the casement was closed, 
she had resolved to exert her strength, and walk as far as the stile that 
divided the Mondiich meadows. She sat for a few moments oi:\ the step ; 
and, urged by the eager desire again to see her husband, after a little con- 
sideration, determined to reach the town. She walkea better than she 
anticipated : end felt much pleasure at perceiving that now but one field 
separated her from the turn that led directly to the prison. Suddenly she 
became rooted to the earth ; her features assumed the rigidity and colour of 
death ; and she cast off the bonnet which bad been tied on so nrmly, to catch 
every note of the awakening sound that passed over the town. Again ! — 
was it a dream? — or could it be really the trumpet^ the awful trumpet 
that heralds the approach of him who is to sit in judgment on the crimes of 
his fellow-beings ! 

" It is come ! — it is come !" she exclaimed, ** the day — the very hour 
of his trial, and they told me not of it ! Father of Mercy P' — and as she 
spoke she sank on^the ice-bound and cracklins grass, and stretched forth 
her white attenuated arms towards heaven — ''rather of Mercy, remember 
mercy, for the sake of thy blessed Son! Mercy!— mercy! — mercy! 
^ Lord, this cup may not pass away ; but crush me not utterly in this dread- 
ful moment ! Mercy ! — mercy ! O my God !** 

The trumpet-sound had ceased, and the bustle of the county-court sub- 
sided, when Agnes Hoskins — her mantle shrouding her entire figure, and 
its hood held closely round her face, glided, almost like a spectre, into a 
comer nearest the dock, where the three prisoners stood arraigned for trial. 
With tender care for the feelings of him she loved, she concealed herself 
effectually from his si^ht ; knowing that it would increase his misery to see 
her there. To the indictment they all pleaded '< not guilty ;" but Edward 
Hoskins laid his hand on his heart, ana, looking firmly in the judge's face, 
added, in a low impressive tone, " so help me, God !" The bearing of the 
unfortunate culprits was strongly contrasted : Paul Dodder's chin had 
sunk on his breast, and he looked down with the sullen expression of one 
who knew the worst was come,^ and cared not for it. Harry Hinton had 
thrown back the light and glowing curls that crowded over his brow, and 
his eye seemed enlarged by the bold front he carried ; his features were 
hi^h and regular ; ana the unobserving would have imagined the firmness 
with which ne regarded, and even analyzed, the countenances of his judges, 
little betokened the hardihood of guilt. Edward Hoskins stood as a sor- 
rowful and heart-stricken man — ashamed of his offences, yet confident 
that he was not guilty of this particular crime. His ^uit of solemn black 
seemed still more dismal besiae the smart blue coat and light waistcoat in 
which his unabashed companion was arrayed. The first person examined 
was the police-sergeant by whom the prisoners had been taken into cus- 
tody. The counsel for the crown, who, as usual, scented the blood afar 
off, lost no opportunity, in his opening speech, of stating the worst, and 
dwelt naiticularly on Hoskin's 'ingratitude to Mrs. Cecil WalUn^ord ; 
while the counsel for the prisoners seemed equally anxious to foil his 
brother, and, if possible, make a way for his clients to escape. 

The sergeant deposed to his finding Dodder and Hinton close to the 
burning bam : the latter, when first he saw him, was on his knees, in the 
very act of blowing the flame ; the other held a quantity of combustibles, 
(whicn he described,) and was laying a train to communicate with the 
stables. Hoskins, he i^d, was near the spot, but made no attempt to 
escape. This statement went so clearly against the prisoners, that the jury 
looked at each other, as much as to say, ^ What need we of fkrdier wit- 
nesg ?» One of the police confirmed till that the oUier had stated ; and at 
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ettry word they uttered Agnes felt her heart beat slowly, and still more 
slowly, until, at lasjt, she scarcely breathed or lived. * 

'* The case, ray lord, against those unhapjjy men seems so fully made 
out," said the counsel for the crown, addressing the bench, " that I need 
hardly trouble the'oourt with the examination of other witnesses; unless, 
indeed, the jury require it." 

"My lord," observed the prisoners' counsel, "I particularly wish that a 

Sirl of the name of Jane Hoole be called up : much depends upon her evi- 
ence." 

'* My learned brother has chosen a strange person," replied the senior 
barrister ; "I was anxious to spare the feelings of his clients ; but, by all 
means, let Jane Hoole be brought forward." 

AH eyes were turned upon the wild fantastic girl who now ascended the 
witness-box. Her rich solden hair had been curled and arranged with 
much attention ; her pulid cheeks were tinted by that fearful, but beauti- 
ful, hue which too truly indicates consumption, and her deep-blue eyes 
were of a dazzling and wandering brightness ; her dress was of faded silk| 
and a wide red sash girdled a figure of light and elegant proportions. She 
seemed much terrified, and trembled violently; 

** The prisoner, Hinton, intimidates our witness, my lord," observed the 
counsel ; and a shudder passed over those who saw the expression with 
which he regarded the unfortunate victim of bis wickedness. 

" Let Henry Hinton stand down," said the judge. A^r a little time the 
poor creature seemed at ease, and collected ; Agnes, who had been roused 
by her appearance, thought she was a much more rational being than she 
had imagined during theur former brief meetings. 

" You know the prisoners at the bar ?" commenced the counseL 

"I do, sir." 

After a little more questioning^ jthe rod was presented to her, and she was 
directed to place it on the heads of those who were present at the burning 
at Wallingrord Manor. With a trembling hand she let it descend on the 
heads of Hinton and Dodder, then held it for a moment or two suspended 
over Hoskins, and, after some considemtion, was about to return it to the 
officer. 

" Were only these two men present?" inquired the counsel, while a thrill 
and murmur of mingled quality passed through the court-house. 

" Thouffh I am only a poor half-witted creature," said the ^rl, looking 
round with an imploring air, " I want to tell the truth, which I will if you let 
me do it in my own way. He was there in*body but not in spirit ; do n't 
you see the difference ? He did n't mean to be there for harm ; — he was 
there for good. But let me go on my own way, and then you '11 understand 
me.'? 

She then, in wandering but simple langua^, stated that Hany HintoA 
had often employed her to procure materials for various burningSj and that 
she did as he desired, " for the love that warmed her heart -towards him." 
That he often promised to marry her, but that the fancy he took to Jessy, 
had, she knew, prevented it ; and so she thought, if he was once to be sent 
beyond the aeas, she would follow him, and nave him all her own. He 
always promised to give Jessy up ; but she found that he had got her back 
from Scotland, after her sister haa sent her there, and resolved to punish him 
for his infidelity by telling Uie police, which she had done ; and she hoped, 
now she had told their lordships the truth, they would send Jessy far, far 
away> and make Harrv marry her at once ; she would go with mm any- 
where — that she woulJ — for she loved him with all her heart. 

A /^eat portion of this was unintelligible to both judge and jnry ; but 
the witness evidently interested them ; and thousb the counsel fre<juently 
interrupted her, saymg that what she stated had TkoXbitk^ \a ^q ^\XV \3odi^ 
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transaction, yet they were obliged to let her go on her own way, as the only 
chance of getting^ at the truth. As to Hoskins, " he certainly was,"* she 
said, " at Wallin^ford, but not to bum it" It was in vain that the counsel 
for the crown declared that hearsay evidence should not be received ; — the 
judge was of opinion that she ought to be permitted to go on ; and the 
counsel for the crown resigned her to the cross-examination of the counsel 
for the prisoner. 

"You have stated, young woman, that Edward Hoskins did not aid and 
abet in the burning which took place on the night of the twenty-fiflh of 
December." 

" I have, sir. .1 was up in the loft where they met, and when he found 
out what they were after, he prayed and begged them not to go on ; and 
then my Harry made like to give it up — and Hoskins went home, as we 
thought, for my Harry sent me down to the Manor with the chips for the 
burnmg, and promis^ to come after ; but, at the Manor, dark as it was, I 
saw Hoskins, who let himself in with a private key to the out-places, exam- 
ining and looking about as if to see all safe. And I wondered what kept 
Harry away, and went back ; and on the road I met Dodder, and a little be- 
hind 1 saw Harry — my Hairy, talkin/s to the girl I hated ; and I made up 
my mind to toll that minute and bring the police to them ; and, meeting one, 
I gave him a hint, and returned to the out-tiouse, at Wallingford ; andthere 
was Hoskins and Hany quarrelling, and one reproached the other — and - 
Edward Hoskins thou^t to put out the fire — ana I was sorry when Harry 
struck him ; and then iPaul Dodder went on U^hting the fire that Edward 
tried to put out — and was like one frantic, ana Harry and him struggled 
hard, and came so near the spot where I was crouching, that I ran off to 
tell Agnes Hoskins of it^ and saw the police coming — and she can tell you," 
continued the girl, turnmg round to the spot where Agnes had fancied her- 
self perfectly concealed — ** there is Mrs.H6skins. 1 dare say she remem- 
bers what I said." 

Edward Hoskins sprang to the side of the dock, and for a moment for- 
getting the propriety he had hitherto maintained, shook the ban violently, 
and, finding tnat he could not escape to her side, exclaimed, ''Suj^ 
port, support her ! — will no one look to her ! — she is fainting !** But aoe 
did not faint — she approached the bar with a blanched cheek, but a step of 
almost supernatural firmness, and, passing her thin, cold hand through the 
aperture, rested her clear blue eyes upon the jury ; and in a low voice, 
which, notwithstanding its weakness, was so earnest as to be heard in 
every comer of the court — * 

" Forgive, gentlemen," she said, " a wife's presuming to remind you that 
more than one life hangs upon your verdict ; and — "she was interrapted 
by a scream, so wild and piercing, that every eye was again turned to the 
witness-box, from whence it came. 

"There — there — there she is!" exclaimed Jane Hoole. "She has 
followed him even here to take him from me. Bat you will not let her!" 
She leaped down the steps, and, in an instant, before the officers had time 
to interpose, she hsd torn off a cloak and hat, in which the unfortunate 
Jessy Grey had endeavoured to enshroud herself; but which could not 
deceive her lynx-eyed rivaL "Here she is, my lord! — here she is ! 
Agnes Hoskins, I will trast her to ^ou," she continued, dragging her for* 
ward. Agnes did not see the deceiving and demded sister. She only 
beheld the child of her father's old ag;e — the gin she had loved with a 
mother's tenderness, and cherished with a mother's care. Turning from 
the dock, she opened her arms, but Jessy fell at her feet and hid her face 
on the earth. ^ It was in vain that order was endeavoured to be restored. 
A^nes Hoskins and her virtues were known to ever}[ individual in the 
caart Husbanda bad often pointed her out to their wives as a model of 
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Tirtae and propriety — fathers had wished for spch a daug:hter, and yonns 
men for such a partner. And as she stood struggling with emotion, and 
caressing the poor lost creature, who twined around her with* all the con- 
trite feeling ot an humbled sinner, the judge waited patiently till the feel- 
ings that had thus agitated every member of the assembly should subside. 

** I have made one tflS)rt, Agnes, to repair my many crimes," whispered 
Jessy to her sister : "i have no evidence to offer in favour of him ; but I 
believe I can confirm the statement just made by that unhappy girl, as to 
your Edward^s innocence." This information was conveyea to the coun- 
sel for the prisoners ; and, as the poor changed creature was about to as- 
cend the box, Agnes threw her own cloak over her shoulders, to conceal a 
form that called a crimson blush to her faded cheek. Her quiet and dis- 
tinct account of , the transaction fully corroborated what the wild girl had 
sworn to. Unknown to her deceiver, she had witnessed the quarrel which 
took place between them on that awful ni^ht ; and had wandered over the 
country ever since, " seeking rest but findmg none" — not daring to pollute 
her sister's cottage with her presence, and resolved not to visit the author 
of her misery, lest he mi^ht alter the fixed purpose of her soul — that of 
appearing at her brother-in-law's trial to testi^ his innocence. She was 
supported down the steps, and dung to her sister's shoulder during the 
jury's deliberation. Without leaving the box they returned a verdict of 
guilty against Hinton and Dodder, ana acquitted Edward Hoskins. Agnes 
might well be excused for forgetting Jessy's feelings in the overwhelming 
gratitude she experienced for the preservation of her husband^s life. So 
completely were her ears closed by a new sensation of joyfulnesc and hope, 
that overflowed as it were all her senses, tliat she hardly understood, when 
the jud^e had absolutely pronounced sentence of death on his wretched 
companions, the meaning of his words. One of Jane Hoole's frightful 
shrieks aroused her from those visions of returning happiness which flitted 
around her. 

" Death ! — not death — not death for Harry !" voiciferated the maddened 
creature : " it is transportation — not death ! — you won't kill him !" At 
the same instant Agnes felt the grasp, that her sister had so firmly fixed on 
her arm, relax; she looked upon her — her hands were stretched towards 
the dock ; and!, as her gaze rested upon B[arry Hinton's face, which was 
turned towards her, those beautiful eyes grew yet more dim ^ her livid lips 
parted over her white and glistening teeth ; and, with a frightful oonvul- 
sioiiy the ardent, misguidea spirit of Jessy Grey passed from its earthly 
dwelling ! 

Months, and years have gone by — the Mosspits are quiet and beau- 
tiful as ever — but the curate of the parish, a mild and benevolent young 
man, dwells in the cottage that had once been gladdened by the presence 
of the excellent Agnes. She had passed with her small household to 
another land, where we will for a moment follow— -it is even in the New 
World ; and Uiere, in a well-built dwelling, on >the borders of a green 
savannah, is the final resting-place of Ed wara Hoskins and his now numer- 
ous family. 

The sun is setting behind the dense and magnificent woods that seem to 
mount even to the heavens ; and its parting rays linger, as if loth to part fr<»n 
the richly-cultivated com and meadow-Tand that surrounds his house. 
There, literaJly, under the shadow of their own vine and fig-tree, are this 
cmce more happily family assembled. 

" And will you never return to England, father?" demanded the first- 
bom, as he carefully examined the contents of a huge chest which had just 
arrived from Europe. 

His mother rephed, *' Could we be happier there tben we aM here ?** 
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Her husband thanked her with a look that told of gratitude unspeaki^ble ; 
and when the group had separated, and only Edward and his chensfaed 
wife remained to enjoy the deep tranquillity of the balmy twilight, he dis- 
turbed the meditation, which the questiou had occasioned, by the utterance 
of a natural but painful idea. ** It our children should ever go to England, 
Agnes, they would hear a sad story of their father ; but they woula hear 
aim or their mother's virtue: had you been unkind — had you even been 
what the world calls just to yourself, I should have been a banned and 
a blighted man, but you did — " 

" Only what every woman, who truly loves her husband, would do," 
interrupted the unchanging Agnes. " And, behold, the Lord has been 
not only merciful, but bountiful ; — the treasures bestowed upon us on 
earth (she pointed to their Children, who were assembling^ for evening 
worship within the porch) can only be exceeded by the treasures appointed 
for humble believers in heaven." 



THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 



THE TRIALS OF MARGARET SUNDERLAND. 

' '* If Misfortune comes, she brings along 
The bravest virtues. And so many great 
Illustrious spirits have conversed with wo, 
Have in her school been taught, as are enough 
To consecrate distress.'^ 

Thompsof. 

*' Hush, Margaret, I see it again ! Poor little thing, how it limps ! 
Hush! I declare it has gone through the hedge into the church-yard. 
Wait one, only one moment, dear sister, and I shall certainly catch it ;" — 
and over the church-yard stile bounded Rose Sunderland, as lightly as a 
sunbeam, or, I should rather say, to be in keeping with the time and place, 
as lightly as a moonbeam ; for that favourite orb of love and ladies had 
risen, even while the golden hue of an autumnal sun lingered in the sky, 
and its pale, uncertain beams silvered the early dew-drops, which the gay 
and thoughtless girl shook from their verdant beds in her rapid movements. 
But Rose cared Tittle about disturbing dew-drops, or indeed anythin^else 
that interfered with the pursuit which occupied her for the moment. With 
the easemess of sixteen she had pursued a young wounded leveret among 
the silent tombs, as thoughtlessly as if she trod only on the sweet wild 
thyme, or humble daisy ; and when she had nearly wearied out the object 
of her anxiety, she saw it take shelter under the worn arch of an ancient 
monument with evident satisfaction, convinced that now she could secure 
her prize if Margaret would only come to her assistance. 

" Sister, sister," repeated she eagerly, " come; if we do not take it, it 
will surely become tlie prey of some weazei or cub-fox before morning.** 

Margaret slowly passed the stile. 

" One would think you were pacing to a funeral," said Rose, pettishly. 
'*U ymi iriU do nothing else, Btand t&re at least, arid— now I have it!" 
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eiclaimed she joyously : '* iis little heart pants — poor thing ! I wojulcr how 
it got injured P 

** StopyV replied her sister, in a low, agitated voice: " you forget — yet 
how can you forget ? — who it is that rests here ; who — " She placed her 
hand upon a plain stone pedestal, but strong and increasing emotion pre- 
vented her finishing the sentence. 

*' My dear Margaret, forgive me ! it is ever thus. I am fated to be your 
misery. I am sure I never thought — ." 

** Think now, then. Rose, if it be but for a moment ; think — think, that 
only one little year has passed since he was with us ; since his voice, so 
wise, and yet so sweet, was the music of our cottage ; his kindness, the oil ' 
and honey of our existence. Though the arrow had entered into his soul, 
it festered not, iur no corruption was there. When he was reviled, he 
reviled not a^ain ; and though his heart was broken, his last words were, 
'Lord, thy wnl, not mine, be done !* My dear, dear father," she contmued, 
sinking at the same moment upon her knees, and clasping her hands in 
devout agony, ** teach me to be like thee !*' 

" Say me, rather," ejaculated the sobbing Rose, whose grief became as 
vivid as her exultation had been : *' say, teach Rose to be like thee ! you 
are likt our father; but I am nothins! — anything! O, Margaret, can 
you forgive ' me? There : I MI let the hare go this moment : I Ml do any- 
thing you wish ; indeed I wUl." 

*'£k> let it go," replied Margaret Sunderland, who had quickly recovered 
her self-possession ; *' it would be ill done to permit any suffering near his 
grave." 

After a brief pause, she rose from her knees, and passing her arm 
through that of her sister, left the church-yard to its moonlight solitude. 

The widow Sunderland dwelt on the banks of the river Witham, and 
the path the sisters had taken led for some time along the picturesque 
meaoows that sloped to the very water's edge. As they pursued their way, 
an opening amid the trees discovered the beautiful window in Lincoln 
cathedral — at once the pride and boast of that venerable city ; the beams 
of the moon were full upon it, and its varied panes glittered like many- 
tinted silver in the placid yet wavering light. " How beautiful !" exclaimed 
Rose. Margaret sighed. ^'Is it not beautiful?" interro^ted the say- 
hearted girl. '"Yes, Rose; but methinks I more admire those lotfy 
towers, standing out against the clear night sky ; and looking, not like 
relics, but giants of the olden days. We have no right to upbraid Time in 
this instance ; for he. 
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or Destiny, upon whose wounds hath laid 
His lenient touches, sofl as light that falls, 
From the wan moon, upon the towers and walls. 
Light deepening the profoundest sleep of shade.' 

Time and man have loved those glorious towers ; and I love them better 
than the moon-tinted window ; for see, Rose, a cloud has veiled her bright- 
ness, and — and now my towers are as prominent as ever,^ while your win- 
dow is obscured." 
" You would draw a moral from that, my wise sister." 
" It would be quaint ; and, I fear," replied Margaret, ** an old song to, 
perhaps, not a new tune ; signifying, that much which is excellent and 
beautiful is lost, because of not having the advantage of a good light" 

'* Sister, I forgot to tell you that I met Lady Louisa CtHcraft mis morn- 
ing at the library, and she took no notice of me. I am sure she knew me, 
for she said something to a gentleman who was with her, and I distin- 
guished the words, ' dead father, and ' ruined fortunes.* " 
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Tb^ban is upon you, and upon us all, Rose," replied Margaret, tum> 
her pale but beautiful countenance towards her sister — " The ban — 
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* Of buried hopes^ 

And prospects faded.' 



Would to God that we were all — ! that any sacrifice on my part could 
pay the debts my poor father, in his honest, but wild speculations, incurred ; 
and then I coma return the haughty stare of those who worshipped, it 
appears, not us, but our prospent^, and now scorn the daughters of a 
ruined house. The Calcratls in Lmcdb 1 — btit they are everywhere. I 
could ill have borne a scornful look from one of them." 

** They are friends of Ernest Heath wood — are they not ?" 

A deep and glowing crimson, which luckily the obscurity of Uie night 
preserved from observation, mantled the cheeks of Margaret Sunderland, 
while she replied — 

<* Yes, I beheve so ; but, dear Rose, you might have spared me the men- 
tion of his name." 

** You will be more angry with me when you know that this morning I 
also saw Ernest, and he requested — prevailea on me to — " 

"To what?" X , 

** To take a letter to you." 

Again the tell-tale blood rushed to the maiden's face, and as quickly 
receded, leaviujv her fine feati^res pale and rigid as chiselled alabaster. It 
was long ere she recovered herself sufficiently to form any determination, 
much less arrange her words for utterance ; but the only manifestation of 
displeasure she evinced towards her thoughtless sister, was by withdrawing 
her arm, and walking resolutely forward, unaided and alone. 

Enough has been doubtless gathered from this conversation, to show that 
Margaret and Rose were the daughters of a ruined merchant — of otie, 
indeed, who had been a prince yesterday, and a beggar to-day — of one 
whose arff osies had gone forth, but returned no more — whose name one 
year would have guaranteed millions — yet who died the next, wanting a 
shilUng. Maurice Sunderland had cheerfully surrendered all to his cred- 
itors, yet that all was insufficient to satisfy the claims made, and justly 
made, upon him. House, plate, jewels, servants, had ail been sacnficed. 
Not a vestige of their former prosperity lingered ; and they who had revel- 
led in super6uities, now wanted the most common necessaries of life. A 
small jointure alone remained ; and in that his wife had only a life-interest. 
Margaret was many years older than her sister ; and in his agony, their 
father wished that the grave had closed over them, as it had over his other 
children, before this great sorrow had come upon them. 
' His wife was vain, weak, selfish ; a woman who knew not what it was 
to grow old gracefully, and who hajunted youthful pleasures with a wrinkled ' 
brow, a flaxen wig, and a painted cheek. Her mind was inconceivably 
small ; she wept more for the loss of her diamonds and Dresden, than for 
her husband's misfortunes ; and mourned incessantly that her Mino, her 
darling, her exquisite poodle, was of necessity deprived of his chicken 

Eanada ! Being a man of no ordinary intellectual powers, Mr. Sunderland 
ad chosen her — no one knew why ! — from the love of contrast, perhaps ; 
. or the then, as well as now, prevailing opinion, that silly women make the 
most tender wives ; or perhaps, smitten with her pretty face — time out of 
mind the matrimonial bait for wise men as well as fools ! But certainly no 
one could give her credit for being the mother of such a being as Margaret 
Sunderland. One little anecdote will serve to show the nature of Marga- 
ret's principles — and it is to be hoped, act as a lesson to many similarly 
tatvumstanced, who seem not aware that honesty demands the sacrifice of 
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all ; so that) in the emphatic words of Scriptare, we raay " owe no roan 
anything, but to iovo one another.'' When her father was making out an 
inventory of her personal property for the benefit of his creditors, Margaret 
entered the room with a noiseless step, and placed before him a large casket, 
containing all the jewels she possessed. The old man laid down the pen, 
and looked into her sweet face, without a word. 

^ These were only valuable, dear father, because you gave them, and 
loved to see me wear such finery ; — in our future dwellius they would be 
worse than useless ; — take them, and let them, for my sake, be appropri- 
ated to the payment of our debts." 

" Not so, my child ; you have nothing to do with — '' 

She prevented the sentence being finislied by an afiectionate kiss. 

** I will not suffer you to say so, because it makes me as if not one with 
yon. If you do not take them, I will sell them myself, and send the money 
where it may be required.** 

Mr. Sunderland unclosed a portion of the casket, and his eyes rested on 
a tiara of the finest oriental pearl. *' I remember when you last wore this, 
• Biy child ; it was at the gallant fete given at Hampstead, by the rich Jew 
of Cheapside. How beautiful it looked in your dark hair.'' 

" Ana does not this look as beautiful, father ?" exclaimed Margaret, 
snatching a white rose from an overturned vase of flowers, and placmg it 
on her head. When we live in a nice country cottage, you shall gather one 
for me every summer morning." 

" But the winter — the winter will come^ there, girl, as well as here, and 
where then shall I gather roses ?" 

"We will then, father, live upon memory — and upon hope!" Sho 
hardly dared trust herself to pronounce that little word hope, which, to a 
really broken heart, sounds more like mockery than consolation. Her 
father looked mournfully into her face, and shook hi^ bead in bitter silence ; 
he then reclosed the camiet, and would have placed it in her hands. 

"They are the only portion left you, Margaret." 

" Not so, father ; they would take a portion from me." 

** How, child ?" 

" An honest conscience ! I cannot keep them ; they were bought with 
your money for the daughter of the rich — they would not, dearest father, 
become the daughter oFa poor man. All I ask js, permission to imitate 
your example— You give up all : Oh ! sufier me to do the same, and do not 
suppose so meanly of your own girl, as that she valued these more than 
that self-approbation, whose silent voice is sweeter than the applause of 
courts or kings." 

Maurice Sunderland was neither a harsh man nor a stern father ; he had 
loved and^admired his daughter, but he had never known her till that mo- 
ment. He made no reply to her words, but folded her silently to his breast ; 
and she felt tears — the first she had ever known him shed — falling upon 
her brow. ^ 

These misfortunes may be considered the commencenient of Marg^et's 
trials. The family removed to Lincoln, as one or two relatives lived there, 
who could forwara the plans Miss Sunderland had formed for their sup- 
port. Her affection for her father would not permit her to leave him to the 
care of a piddy, childish sister, and her almost idiotic mother ; particularly 
as his health was visibly sinking, and nature appeared unable to repair the 
inroads of disease. She, therefore, accepted most joyfully the charge of the 
education of four little girls, her cousins, who were to remain with her only 
during the* day, as their parents resided in the sood city of Lincoln. Her 
father raised no obstacle to this plan ; though his withered cheek flushed, 
and his hand trembled, the first day that he saw his beautiful Marsaiet 
quietly arranging and superintending hex ti^es\ii^e>)«k!i^^v^Q>»^C^^>3. 
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cottage, whicb she had coayerted into a school-room ; but her mother's 
caprice and spirit of contradiction was a constant source of mortification, 
although it tended still more to draw forth her daughter's virtues : she was 
never satisfied ; always regrettins their past splendour — always reproach- 
ing poor Margaret with having degraded her family, by condescending to 
become a " schoolmistress ;" and yet thoughtlessly squandering her hard 
earnings on selfish enjoyments. 1 his was not all ; — no one who has only 
read ot*^ The deltghtnil task of teaching the young idea how to shoot," can 
form any estimate of the self-denial which must be the portion of an in- 
structress, particularly if she be conscientious in the discharge of her duty. 
All influences, to be useful, must be exercised with discretion ; and it is 
but one little step from dominion to tyranny. Margaret was, therefore, 
obliged to practise as well as preach ; and, indeed, one without the other 
is always unavailing ; she had to watch, not only herself, but others, so that 
her maxims might be really useful to Uiose she sought to improve. She 
wished to make them not only accomplished, but informed ; and her ** new 
system," as it was called, was subject to many animadversions, both from 
hier relatives and their friends ; who, as usual on such occasions, quite for- 
got what Miss Sunderiand had been, in what she was ; treated her merely 
as " the governess," and admitted her only as such to their houses. 

Of all those doomed by the wavering scale of fortune to earn their own 
bread, none are so much to be felt for as governesses. The servant, when her 
work is done, has an hour or two that she can call her own, and she has no 
ambition beyond her sphere. But the governess has no sphere— she is 
considered — part of the kitchen — part of tiie drawing-room; — from the 
latter she is oflen expelled, and fipom the former she turns with disgust. 
She struggles between a double existence ; she is a sort of aAiphibious cre- 
ation, belonging to two separate states. She mi*st appear like a gentle- 
woman, while she hardly receives the wages of a lady's maid ; she must be 
" accomplished and refined," yet keep her accomptishments out of the way 
till called for ; and support insult, as if she were devoid of feeling. Heaven 
help those who are obliged to go a *' govemessing," for they can expect but 
little help from earth ! — • Volumes nught be fill^ by '* The Trials " of " a 
Governess." 

At one of those visits, which she eontiniially shrank from, and (mly 
endured as an occasional penance, she met the very Ernest Heathwooo, 
to whom Rose so unwittingly alluded during their evemns walk. The 
eldest son of a baronet, who, with his qew honours, had changed, it was 
understood, a mercantile for a somewhat aristocratic name, was a likely 
person to attract the attention, and win the civilities, of all within his circle; 
and he was welcomed to the mansion of one of Miss Sunderland's relatives 
with extraordinary courtesy. Margaret, always collected, always dignified, 
sought neither to attract nor avoid his attentions ; but silently sufiered tJl 
the little manoBuvrea of second-rate, country-town society, to take their 
course. The anxiety that some mothers evinced to crowd a tnbe of ill-dressed 
dau^ters to a tuneless piano, and there show off their skill in the various 
departments t>f first, second, and third harmony ; while others contented 
themselves with exhibiting the more quiet, and, consequently, more endur- 
able litter, of card drawing and Poonah painting, coi:da only excite a feeling 
of pity in such a mind as Margaret's. Pity, that woman should so thoroughly 
mistake the end and aim of her creation, as to descend to be the mistress of 
a puppet^ho^ — and herself enact first puppet ; and something more severe 
than pity towards the other sex, who outwardly encourage, while they in- 
wardly despise, such petty traps of slavery. <' An age," reflected Margaret^i 
'' which values itself on caricature, parody, or burlesque, can nroduce litUe 
ibat u sublime, either in genius or virtue ; yet those qualities, and the 
diaplajr of uoperfect^ and, in nine cases out of ten, more senseless accom- 
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pUshmentB, amuse: and we live in an age that must 'be mnuaedf though 
our best and noblest feelings pay the penalty ;" and she mnplojred her 
slender fingers with ten-fold care, to build up the card-castlC| which her 
little pupil, Cicely, had thrown down. 

^* It is abominable," whispered her sister, who tliat evening had accom- 
panied her, " to hear such bad music, while you could give us so much ' 
that is good." A quiet motion of her sister's finger to her lips prevented 
farther observation ; and the card-casUe bid fair to mount three stories high, 
when, suddenly, Ernest Heathwood turned round, and, addressing himself 
to the fair architect, asked if now she would favour them, for he was sure 
she could. " Oh, yes," observed one of the dowagers ; *' of course, Miss 
Sunderland con and wUl; BheJeaehea so well, that she must be a proficient" 
Some feeling of pride, perhaps, (for it will linger, despite our better judg- 
ment,) called so exquisite a blush to Margaret's cheek, and joung Heath- 
wood gazed on her with such respectful, yet visible admuration, that, were 
she not '' only a governess," the entire female sex, likely to be married or 
given in marriage, would haive thrown up the ^amo as hopeless ; but the 
eldest son of a rich baronet would never think of the daughter of a broken 
merchant — md a governess ! the thing was impossible — quite. 

What Ernest Heathwood did think while Mar^ret commenced that 
sweet ballad of Moore's, *' All that's bright must fade," it is impossible to 
say ; but a thrill, amounthis to anguish, was felt by every one in the roofti, 
by the peculiar manner in which she pronounced the foUowing lines, as if 
they were the pure echo, the true feeling of the sweet Indian melody: — 

" Who would seek or prize 
Delights that end in aching? 
Who would trust to ties 
That every hour are breaking ?" 

Then it was that Ernest Heathwood saw into her very soul, and felt that 
she must indeed have known change and misfortune. 

Music is dangerous from lips of beauty, but more dangerous firom tliose 
of feeling : the union of both was too much for Ernest's philosophy ; and 
he was, it must be confessed, somewhat bewildered during the remainder 
of the evening. She inspired him not only with interest, but admiration ; 
and he felt more anxiety than be cared to express, when her history was 
truly, though, it appeared to him, coldly communicated by her relative, the 
next day, with the additional intelligence, that her father had been seized 
only that morning with the paralysis, and that little hopes were entertained 
of his iccovery ! He called constantly at the cottage ; but it was not until 
some time after the bereavement, which Margaret, above ail, lamented, that 
he saw again the beinv for whom he had more interest than ever. 

There are peculiar circumstances which train our susceptibilities to receive 
impressions, and misfortune either soflens or hardens the heart : the inca- 
pacity of her mother, the volatility of her sister, rendered them both unfit 
companions for the high-minded Margaret ; and she might well be pardoned 
for anticipating the evening that now invariably brought Ernest to the cot- 
tage, as the time when, free from toil and restraint, she would meet the 
sympathy and tenderness, without which a woman's heart must be sad and 
unsatisfied. She was not, like many other wise and prudent people, at sU 
aware of the danger of her position. She had no idea, that while seeking . 
to alleviate or dispel sorrow, by what she termed friendly converse, a 
deep and lasting feeling was silently, but surely^ implanting itself in her 
bosom-, and Uiat time and opportunity were fostenng it, either for her hap- 
piness or misery. Her girlhood had passed without anj of what we call 
the fiippery of love. How she had escaped the contagion of fliitation, is 
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wopdenul ! Perhaps it might be attributed to a certain reserve of manner, 
which served as a beacon to fools and puppies, to warn them off whenever 
it was tbeir fortune to encounter Margaret Sunderland. 

Among the wealthy citizens many had sought her hand ; but she was 
not to be courted by a golden shower ; and after her father's failure, none 
remembered the beautiful daughter of the unfortunate merchant : it was, 
therefore, not to be wondered at, that ^he valued him who valued her for 
herself, and herself only — and dreamed the dream that can be dreamed 
but^nce. 

Many evenings were spent in that full and perfect trustfulness, which 
pure and virtuous hearts alone experience. So certain indeed appeared the 
prospect of her happiness, that she sometimes doubted its realitv ; and when 
a doubt as to the future did arise, it pressed so heavily, so very heavily upon 
her heart, that, with a gasping eagerness which excited her own astonish- 
ment, she cast it from her, as a burden too much for her to bear. 

She had known and loved Ernest for some months, when one morning 
their only servant, interrupted her little school, by saying, that a gentleman 
in the parlour wished to speak to her. On entering the room, a snort, dai^, 
elderly man returned her graceful salutation, with an uncouth efibrt at ea^e 
and self-possession. 

'* Miss Sunderland, I presume." 

She bowed ; a long pause succeeded, which neither seemed willing to in- 
terrupt ; and when Margaret raised her eyes to his, there was something — 
she could hardly tell what — ^that made her think him the bearer of evil tidings. 
Yet was the countenance not unpleasing to look upon — the expanded and 
somewhat elevated brow — the round full eye, that nad rather a benign than 
stem expression, would have betokened a kind, and even gentle being, had 
not the lower portion of the face boded heaviness and severity — the mouth 
was thin and compressed — the chin lean and short — the nose looked as if 
nature had at first intended to mould it according to the most approved 
of Grecian features, but suddenly changing her plan, left it snubb^ and 
stunted at the end — a rude piece of unfinished workmanship. 

** Madam," he at last commenced ; ** you are, I believe acquainted with 
my son." 

" Sir !" 

" Mj son, Mr. Ernest Heath wood ?" 

A^n Market replied by bowing. 

'* f have resided many years abroad, but if your father was living he would 
know me well." 

The word " father" was ever a talisman to poor Margaret, and she looked 
into his face, as if imploring him to state how ne had known her parent He 
evidently did not understand the appeal ; and continued, in a constrained 
manner, his lips compressed, so as scarcely to permit egress to his words, 
and his eyes bent on the carpet, unwilling to meet her now fixed and anx- 
ious gaze. 

"I have every respect for you. Miss Sunderland ; and yet I feel it but 
right to mention in time, that a union between you and my son, is what I 
never could — never will agree to. The title " (and the new baronet drew 
up his little person with much dignity) '* I cannot prevent his having, but 
a sliilling of my money goes not with it, unless he marries with my perfect 
consent Forgive me, young lady, I esteem your character ; I — I — j" he 
raised his eyes, and the death-like hue of Margaret's features seemed, for 
the first time, to give him the idea that he spoke to a being endowed with 
feeling. 

^ Muss Sunderland, I was not prepared for this. I had hoped matters had 
not gone so far. I — then you ready love Ernest ?" 

IVhaiever my sentiments, sir, may be towards your son," she replied 
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— til the proud woman roased within her — ''I would never entail beggary 
•n him.*' 

" Well spoken, faith ; and I am sure, Misa Sunderland, that had you — 
in short, you must be aware this is a very delicate subject; but had you 
fortune equal to my hopes for Ernest, I would prefer you — upon my word 
I would — though I never saw you tilt this moment, to any woman in Eng- 
land. You see/' he persisted, assuming the tone of low-bred confidence*; 
"I have, as a mercantile man, had many losses ; perhaps you know that ?" 
He paused for a reply, which Margaret could not give. *' These losses 
mnst be repaired, and there is only one way to do so. If I had not the 
station to support which I have, it would not signify* but as a man of title, 
the truth is, I require, and must have, ten or twenty thousand pounds within 
a very little time — there is but one way to obtain it — you would not — " 
(and here the man of wealth and the man of rank forgot himself in the hus- 
band and the father) ** you would not, I am sure, by persisting in this love 
affair, entail ruin upon me and mine. Ernest has two sisters and a mother, 
Miss Sunderland.** 

Marcraret's breath came short and quick, the room reeled round, and, as 
she endeavoured to move to open the window, she must have fallen, but for 
the support which Sir Thomas Heathwood afibrded her." 

<' I will never bring ruin on any one," she said at last — ''What is it 
you require of me ?" 

*' To write and reject, fblly and entirely, my son's addresses, and never, 
never see him more." 

" This, sir, I cannot ; I will see him once more, for the last time, this 
evening. I will practise no deceit, but I will tell him what is necessary. 
There, sir, you have my word, and may the Almighty ever preserve you 
and yours from the bitterness of poverty !" 

Well might the old baronet dread the efiects of another interview between 
Margaret and his son, when he himself experienced such a sensation of 
awe and love towards this self-denying girl ; yet such was the holy truth 
of her resolve, that he had not the power to dispute it He lefl the cottage, 
after various awkward attempts to give utterance to his contending feelings. 

" Margaret !" screamed her mother, as she was passing to her own 
room: ''do, Mai^ret, just come here and see how well— now young I 
look without my widow's cap — a conceit of my own, this trimming— 
when you are married to Ernest, I shall dress in white. I should like to 
know what sort of a man his father is, and if he is likely to live long or 
die soon : dear Margaret," added the poor woman, in all the pure vulgarity 
of mind, " I should so like to hear a child of mine called ' my lady !'" This 
was too much for her poor daughter, who rushed into her little chamber, 
and burying her face in her hands, yielded to emotions which, for a time, 
were too powerful to submit to the control of reason. 

The evening of that eventful dsy was clear and balmy ; the flowers of 
early spring disseminated their fragrance over every little weed and blade 
of grass, till they were all imprecated with a most sweet odour : the few 
insects which the April sun calls mto existence, clung wearily to the youns 
tendrils for support, and the oak-leaves of the past autumn still rustled 
beneath the tread of the creeping hedge-hog or swift-footed hare. It was 
a tranquil hour, and Margaret Sundenand repined at its tranquillity. " I 
could have better parted fVom him in storm and tempest, than amid such a 
scene as this," she said, as she leaned against a gnarled trunk of a withered 
beech-tree for support The next moment Ernest was at her side. 

"And thus, to please the avarice of my father, Margaret, you cast me off 
for ever — you turn me adrift — you consent to my union with another, 
though you have often said, that the union, unhallowed by affection, was 
indeed unholy. — Is this oonsistent V 
15—2 
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"I come not here to retson, bot to part from you; to aay, Ernest Heath- 
wood, what I never said before ; that so true is my affection for you, that I 
will kneel to my Maker, and fervently and earnestly implore Him to biess 
you, to bless your bride^ to multiply happiness and prosperity to your hoose^ 
and to increase exceedingly your nches and good name." ^ 

*< Riches !" repeated her lover (like all lovers) contemptuously ; " with 
you I should not need them." 

"But your family ; you can save them from the misery of poverty — from 
the plague spot, tmit marks, and blights, and curses, all whom it approach- 
es. I should have mentioned,** she added, with unwonted asperi^, " that 
it rested upon us, and not have suffered you to be contaminated by its in- 
fluence.'* 

Many were the words he used, and the reasons he urged, to shake what 
ne called her mad resolve. He appealed to her affections, but they were 
too strongly enlisted on the side of duty to heed his arguments ; and after 
tome reproaches on the score of caprice and inconsistency, which she bore 
Math more patience than women so circumstanced generallv possess, he left 
her under reelings of strong excitement and displeasure. &e had not given 
himself time to consider &e sacrifice she maoe ; he felt as if she deserted 
him from a feeling of overstrained pride ; and Utterly hinted, (though he 
knew it to be untrue at the time,) that it mijght be she bad suddenly formed 
some other attachment When she found Herself indeed alone, in the dim 
twilijvht, at their old trysting spot — though while he was present she had 
repefled the last charge with true womanly contempt — she would fain have 
recalled him to reiterate her blessing, and assure him, that thoujsrh her re- 
solve was unchangeable, she loved him with a pure and unsullied faith. 
Had he turned on his path, he would have seen her waving him back ; and 
the tears that deluged her pale cheeks would have told him but too truly of 
the suppressed asony she nad endured. 

Many weeks dapsed, and she had outwardlv recovered her tranquillity, 
though she was but ill-fitted to go through her daily labours as before, when 
Rose so unexpectedly announcra that she had seen Ernest, and taken a 
letter from him. When the sisters entered the little cottage, it was evident 
that something was necessary to dispel Mrs. Sunderland's ill temper. 

" Yes, it 's a prettv little thing ; what loves of eyes it has, and such nice 
long ears ! But really, Margaret, you must not go out and leave me at 
home without a sixpence : there was no silver in your purse, and the post- 
boy came here, and refused to leave a London letter without the money ; — 
it is astonishing how impudent those fellows are — and so — " 

Margaret interrupted her mother, by saying that she left ten or twelve 
shillings in her purse. 

" Ay — very true — so you did ; but a woman called with such an assort- 
ment of sweet collars, and it is so seldom I have an opportunity now ok 
treating myself to any little bit of dress^ that I used them ; it was so cheap, 
only eleven and sixpence, with so lovely a border of double-hem stitch, and 
the corners worked m the most delicate bunches of fusia — here it is." 

" And did the letter really go back, Mother ?" 

"I wish you would not can me Motiur ; it is so vulgar! every one says 
Mamma, even married women. No, it did not go back; I sent Mary 
into the little grocer's to borrow half-a-crown. You need not get so red, 
child : I said you were out — had my purse — and would repay it to-mor- 
row morning. 

Degradation on degradation, thought poor Margaret, as she took the let- 
ter : — '< I cannot repay it to-morrow ; that was the last silver in the house ; 
-^I know not where to get a shilling tiU next week." 

" I must say, Margaret, for a young woman, you are the least commu- 
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nicative person I ever met ; jou have got tbat letter by heart by this time, I 
should imagine : pray, who is it from ?" 

Margaret Sunderland seemed perfectly unconscious of the question, but 
continued the reperusal of her epistle, as if her mother had not spoken ; she 
then leA the room without uttering a single word, 

" I must say, Rose, that your sister sives me a great deal of uneasiness,** 
^aid Mrs. Sunderland : " she is so unUke me in all thingfs — so self-willed 
— so like your poor father, who, indeed, always made her his companion. 
Sho wants tenderness and — " 

"Oh! my dear mamma!" exclaimed the generous, thoughtless Rose, 
" you cannot think that, I am sure. If you only knew what a sacrifice she 
made to-night to catch you that little hare ; — and, as to her purse, I know 
that the reason she changed colour was, tliat it contained all the money in 
the house." 

** Then she ought to manage better ; I never used to be without money in 
London ; it is very odd — " and so ran on this inconsiderate lady, until the 
heart of her youngest-born ached within her, from perfect weariness, and 
shame at ho- pelfimnesa. 

'* Rose," said Margaret, as the former entered their bed-room, " come 
hither ; you may, peroaps, see Earnest Heathwood again, and you can then 
return him this f* -<- she placed the unopened letter in her hand ; — *' I do 
not wish to read it, particularly now; it might have a baneful effect 
upon the honest purpose which, I truat in God, I shall have strength to ac- 
complish. And now, dearest, sit here» and looA; ovex this other letter I have 
received from London." 

Rose took the paper that Margaret offered, and moved from opposite the 
eraeked looking-glass which ^mished the simple dressing-table. 

** 1 11 stand here, pleaoe, sister ; I cannot bear to sit opposite that disa- 
greeable trumpery glass ; it makes my nose crooked. Ob! Maggy, do 
you renember the beeiutiful mirrors we had in Bedlbrd Square, and my pretty 
little bed, with its pale pink silk curtains looped with roses ? Heigno ! I 
did not know what a patched quilt meant then j" and she glanced contemp- 
tiKMisJy at the clean but bumble coverlet of their simple couch. 

" I^ dear Rose, do be serious, and read." 

** W hat an ungenteel-lookwg letter ! ^p such coarse paper) and such a 
aeribbely'^sori^bely hand !" 'Wnatever the hand or paper might be, afler 
she had fMj commenced, she did not a^ain speak until she bad finished 
the perusal from beginning to end, and then, with one laud cry of joy, she 
threw herself into her sister's arms. 

'' Margaret, dear Margaret-^ to think of your taking this so quietly, 
when I — my dear sister, f shall certainly lose my senses. We shall be rich, 
more rich than ever ; and you can marry Ernest — dear, kind Ernest — and 
we can live in London, and keep our carriage, and — Nay, sister, do let 
me break that odious glass. Oh ! Margaret, I am so happy ! let us go tell 
our mother— •mamma — I beg her paraon; and you shall give up your 
pupils :•— dear, beautiful letter! let me read it again;" and the second 
|>erusal threw her into greater raptures than the first. 

" It is better not to mention this to our mother, I think," said Margaret, 
when her sister's ecstasies had in some degree subsided. ''And yet she is 
our parent, and has therefore a right to our confidence, though I Know she 
will endeavour .to thwart my resolves." 

"Thwart your resolves !" replied Rose, in astonishment: "why, what 
fesolves can you have, except to marry Ernest, and be as bappy as ttie day 
is long ?" 

"I shall never marry Ernest Heathwood," replied her sister, in a trem* 
Uing voice, '* though I certainly shall be more happy than I ever anticipated 
in this world." 
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''I cannot pretend to understand you," said Rose; ''but do let mc ^o 
and make mamma acquainted with our unlooked-for prosperity :" and she 
accordingly explained to her mother, that a brother of her father's, one who 
had ever been on decidedly bad terms with all his relatives, and their ftimily 
more particularly, died lately in CsJcutta, bequeathin|by will his property, 
amounting to many thousands, to his eldest niece, Margaret Sunderland, 
who, in the words of his singular testament, " had never offended him by 
word or deed, and must ever be oonndered a credit to her sex." There is 
no necessity to recapitulate the ecstasies, plans, and arrangements that 
succeeded, and in which Margaret took no part 

The next momins she granted her pupils a holyday, and when her mo- 
ther went out, doubUess for the purpose of propagating the account of their 
^ood fortune, Margaret told her sister that she wished to be alone for some 
time to arrange her plans. She had been so occupied for about two hours, 
when Rose Sunderland, accompanied by a gentleman, passed the beechea* 
tree where Margaret and her lover had last met 

"I am sure she will not be angiy — it will be an agreeable surprise — 
and mamma wont be home for a bug time yet,** said Rose; "I will open 
the parlour door, and — ^" 

" There I shall find her forming plans for future happiness, in which, 
perhaps, I am not included," interrupted Ernest Heathwood. 

" You are unjust, sir," replied Rose, as they entered the cottage; and 
in another instant Margaret, with a fluiidied cheek and a burning brow, had 
returned the salutation of him she loved. There was more coldness in her 
manner than he deemed necessary, and, with the impetuosity of a hi^h and 
ardent sprit, he asked her if she attributed his visit to interested motives. 

" No," she replied, " not so ; I hold myself incapable of such feelings, 
and why should I attribute them to you ? I tell you now, as I told you 
when last we met, that my constant prayer is, that God might exceedingly 
bless you and yours, and save you from poverty, which, in the world's eye, 
is the extremity of sin." 

" But, Margaret," interrupted Rose, as was her wont, "there is no fear 
of poverty now ; and Sir Thomas himself said, that, widi even a moderate 
fortune, he should prefer you to other women." 

" I have not even a moderate fortune," replied the noble-minded girl, ris- 
ing from her seat, and at the same time laying her hand on a pile of accompt- 
books that she had been examining. " You, Mr. Heathwood, will under- 
stand me, if I say that, when I first breathed the air of existence, I became 
a partaker of my family's fortunes, as they might be, for good or evil" 

" And you shared in both, Margaret, and supported both with dignity," 
said £mest, eagerly. 

" I believe you think so, and^ thank you," she replied, while the flush 
of gratified feeling passed over her fine features. "And now, bear with 
me for a little, while I explain my future intentions. My poor father's 
unfortunate failure worked misery for many who trusted in him with a con* 
fidence which he deserved, and yet betrayed. I meant not that," she added, 
hastily, "he did not betray ; — but the waves, the winds, and the misfor- 
tunes or ill principles of others, conspired against him, and he fell, over- 
whelmed with his own and others' ruin. Lips that before had blessed, now 
cursed km they had so fatally trusted, and evenr curse seemed to accumu* 
late sufferings which only I was witness to. To the very uttermost—- 
even the ring from his finger — he gave cheerfully to his creditors ; there 
was no reserve on his part — aU, all was sacrificed. Yet, like the^ daugh- 
ters of the horseleech, the cry was still, 'Give! give!' and," she added, 
with trembling voice, " at last he did give — even his existence! and I, 
who knew so well the honour of his noble nature, at the very time when 
Jus cold corpse lingered in the hoase^ — because I lacked the means of 
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deoent banal, — was doomed to receive letten, and hear compUinta of his 
injuaCice. In the silent hour of night I knelt by his coffin ; decay had been 
mercifal ; if spared his features to the last ; and I «ould count and kiss the 
funrows which disappointment, and the scorning of a selfish world, had 
eraTen on his brow : — but, oh ! bow perfectly did I feel, in that melancholy 
hour, that his spirit was indeed departed, and that my lips rested on naught 
but cold and senseless clay ; yet I clung, with almost childish infatuation, 
So the dwelling it had so sweetly inhabited for such a length of yeare^ 
The hours rolled on, and the gray mists of morning found me in the same 
spot ; it was then, as the light mingled with and overcame the departing 
darkness, that I entered into a compact with the living spirit of my dead 
&ther, that, as long as I possessed power to think or act, I would entirely 
devote my energies to toe fulfilment of those engagements, which his 
necessities compelled him to leave unsatisfied. I am ashamed to say, I 
nearly forsot my promise ; and though a portion of my hard earnings were 
regularly devoted to the darling prospect of winning back for m^ father 
his unspotted reputation, yet I did form plans of happiness in which his 
memory had no share. Ernest, for this I have su&red, and must sofiermore. 
I have gone over these books, and find that, after devoting the entire of the 
many, many thousands now my own to the cherished object, only a few 
hundreds may remain at my disposal. This is enough— again I say, may 
yon be happy with your dowered bride, and remember that the one con- 
solation — the only one that can support me under this separation is — that 
I have done m^ duty.'' 

Strange as it may seem, young Heathwood did not appear as much 
distress^ at this resolution as Rose — or, to say the truth, as Margaret — 
thought he would have been. No matter how heroic, how disinterested 
the feeling which compels a woman to resign her lover ; she naturally 
expects that the lover will evince a proper quantity of despair at the cir- 
cumstance : and certainly, Ernest, after a pause of a few ininutes, during 
which time he seemed more afiected by Margaret's noble-mindedness than 
bis own bereavement, entered cordially into her views, and praised the 
sacrifice (if, with her feelings, so it might be called) with an energy that 
lefl no room to doubt its sincerity. 

After his departure she pondered these things in her heart, and came to 
tiie conclusion, that she had resigned her afibctions too soon, for that it was 
evident he had pretty well succeeded in banishins her from his love ; and 
poor Rose, who had in so little time been twice disappointed in her hopes 
fcth of a fortune and a wedding, was reproved with some asperity for con- 
ducting Ernest Heathwood, under any circumstances, to their cottage. It 
is needless to add, that her mother's tears and remonstrances had no effect 
upon Margaret's purpose ; and her lawyer received instructions to remit 
forthwith to all the creditors of the late Maurice Sunderland the full amount 
of all their demands, with the interest due thereon from the day of his 
failure! , . 

It required all her firmness to bear up against her mother's complammffl ; 
and, above all, against the painful truth established in her mind, that 
Ernest had ceased to regard her with anything bordering on affection. 
Stranc^, that at the very moment we are endeavouring to repress the 
unavwling passion of the one we love, we secretly— unknowingly, it may 
be — hope for its continuance ! Not that Margaret would have ever swerved 
from her noble purpose ; but she could not support the idea, that she was 
no ionger thought of. And he had left her too, without the sort of farewell 
she felt she had deserved. 

All " business affairs" were arranged according to her desire ; but she 
was fast sinking under the outward tranquillity which, under such circum- 
stances, is more fatal than exertion. Lutlessly she wandered amidst the 
2* 
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flowers which Rose loyed to cultivate, when the unusual sound of cairiagt 
wheels roused her attention, and, with no ordinary emotion, she saw Sir 
Thomas and Ernest Heath wood enter the wicket gate, and take the path 
leading to the cottage. 

" I told you, Miss Sunderland," commenced the old gentleman, with 
more agi^tation, but less embarrassment, than he had shown at their former 
interview, " that I had need of twenty thousand pounds to support my 
credit, and save my family from distress. I told you, that I wished my son 
to marry a lady possessed of that sum, and I now come to daim you as his 
bride." 

" Sir •" 

" Yes, Madam : I was your father's largest creditor ; and though I had 
no fraud, nothing dishonourable to allege against him, yet I did not, I con- 
fess it, like the idea of my son's being united to his daughter. He was 
always speculative and imaginative, and I feared that you might be the 
same. The sum you have so nobly repaid me, I looked upon as lost, 
and you must therefore sufler me to consider it a marria/cre portion ; it has 
saved me from ruin, without the sacrifice of my son's happiness." 

** How is this ?" exclaimed Margaret, fearfiil of trusting the evidence of 
her own senses^ " I cannot understand — the name — " 

"Our original name was Simmons," exclaimed Ernest, eag^erly; ''but 
knowing all the circumstances — I never told you — I knew how my father 
would feel at your disinterested conduct ; and now that your trials are past, 
you will, I trusty no looser doubt me." 

''Who said I doubted?" inquired Margaret 

" Even the pretty Rose ; and here she comes to answer for her apostacy." 

"Nay, dearest sister," exclaimed the laughing girl, " it was only last 
evening that I saw Ernest, and I have kept out ofyour way ever since, lest 
I should discover my own secret. Without my frivolity, and the thought- 
lessness of another, who, for all that, is dear to us both, Margaret's virtues 
would never have shone with so dazzling yet steady a light 

" True, Rose, spoken like an angel ; I never thought you wise before ; 
it is to be hoped that when your sister changes her name, her mantle may 
descend upon you," said Ernest 

" I think she had better share it with you ; and I only hope that Mar- 
garet — She may want it for herself," she continued, archly ; " who knows 
but the most bitter trials of Margaret Sunderland may come after marriage?" 

Ernest did not reply to the unjust suspicion, for he had not Ifcard it ; 
his sense, his thou^nt, his heart, were fixed only upon her who had thrown 
so bright and cheenng a lustre over that truth, usually so dark, even in its 
grandeur : — " The good things that belong to prosperity are to be wished, 
but the good things mat belong to adversity are to be admired." 



CHAPTER IV. 

LOST BEAUTT. 



THE TRIALS OF LADT LESLIE. 

Claude. And is it nothing but a dialogue ? 
Mttdy. In truth, no more ; except that to the end 

A little tale is fastened. 
Claude. To pin morality to ? 
Mudy. No, sir. To help morality to mount still higher. 

Old Plat. 

In the saloon of a large and antique house, of the Elizabethean era, two 
ladies were seated, enjoying' the cool evening breeze that entered through 
an open window. The dwelling had been altered and realtered, to meet 
the tastes and improvements of the various masters into whose hands it 
had passed from century to century. Here and there fragments of turrets 
were propped up by modem buttresses, the modem and the antique appear- 
ing in penect contrast ; one beautiful arch still marked the old entrance- 
gate. The former strength of the place was intimated by the remains of a 
moat, now nearly filled with rubbish and portions of broken and moulder- 
ing stone, from which the flaunting wall-flower, and various creeping plants, 
sprang up, and mocked at the decay — which, alas, poor blossoms ! waa 
soon to render them far more contemptible than that over which they 
triumphed. The windows of Leslie Abbey — for so was the dwelling calU 
ed — were of every order, and every size — from the small loop-holes to 
the spacious and modem French casements, that led out upon a lawn of 
matchless colour and beauty. 

It was near one of these the ladies were seated : and if we do not longer 
descant upon the richness and variety of the landscape, the extent of the 
wood, whose dark girdle of mingled, oak and platanas clasped the green 
meadows, and shadowed the river that wandered and murmured beneath 
its protecting foliage, it is because we admire the living more than the ma- 
terial world, and wodd make acquaintance with that noble-looking woman 
whose countenance is turned towards the setting sun, and whose every 
attitude expresses dimity. How firmly, yet how gracefully, her head is 
raised above her polished shoulders ! What richness, yet propriety, in her 
dress ! — the folds of her velvet robe descend to her feet, that — so delicate 
are their form — hardly indent the crimson cushion with their slight pres- 
sure. Her companion is of other, though, it may be, of more winning 
beauty. The childish golden hair, that clusters over her expansive brow 
in such redundancy of freedom, harmonizes well with the cheek of palest 
rose, and a form that, we could imagine, might rest upon a bed of violets 
without crushing a single petal. 

Her voice is like the breathing of a soft lyre, when awakened by the 
spirit of joy; her blue eyes are full of hope — that perfectljr unsaddened 
hope, which dwells with youth as a companion, and calls innocence its 
sister. 
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They arc both children of the same parents, thousb many years passed 
before Annette was bore, to be the playmate andfriend oi* the stately 
Lady Leslie. 

As they sat together in that great chamber, there was a feeling of quiet 
and solitude around them which darkened the shadows on Lady Ledie's 
mind, and sobered the smile on the lip of her gay youn^ sister. They had 
both recently sufiered from that fell disease which has been the bane of so 
much beauty. But, while Annette escaped unscathed, the blight had fallen 
upon her sister, and the mistress of Leslie Abbey arose from her bed with 
the marks of the pestilence written on her once beautiful countenance too 
strongly to be ever effaced. 

It is not to be denied that Ihe noble lady had as large a portion of per- 
sonal vanity as usually falls to the lot of woman. Of high birth, and large 
possessions, she had consequently a suflScient number of flatterers to praise 
and fawn. Had she been as dark as Erebus, and as deformed as sin, they 
would still have sung of and praised her loveliness. But its character and 
brilliancy had been such that she could not move without receiving the 
homage of eyes — so rarely paid without being sensibly felt and duly ap- 
preciated. She had been feted and sung, painted and sculptured, until her 
exquisite head whirled upon its pedestal, and, what was still worse, her 
heart, naturally kind and benevolent, became careless of the wants or wishes 
of her fellow-creatures. Prosperity drives pity from the bosoms of the 
wealthy: it is good to feel disappointment, and even adversity, at some 
period of our lives ; for practical experience is a benefit to ourselves and 
others. It was Lady LesUe's beauty that steeled her heart ; she thought 
of it — acted upon it — dreamed of it It had gained her the affections of 
the only man she ever loved. One whom wealm and title could not pur- 
chase was nevertheless caught by the matchless face — that now ! — but 
she could not bear to think of it To look upon it a second time, thus 
scarred and disfigured, was impossible ! Her husband had been abroad ; 
and the letter, which lay open on her lap, told of his hopes of an immediate 
return ; and spoke much of anticipated happiness in meeting again (so ran 
the words) " with his bright and beautiful wife." 

Annette had watched, with all the earnestness and anxiety of her aflfec- 
tionate nature, the effect produced by the perusal of that letter upon her 
sister's mind. She had longed for the return of her brother ; for she felt 
that now was the time, when Lady Leslie's proud spirit was bowed by 
mortification, to lead her from the vanity of her ways, and teach her to 
mount far, far above the world's mean and sordid enjoyments. " Why 
should such as she," thought Annette, ** trifle away the essence and energy 
of soul, that God has |»iven her, upon those whose wonder is cankered by 
envy — and to whose lips blessings are unknown ! Her heart is touched 
and softened by affliction ; she valued the casket more than the Jewel it 
contained — for she lived among those who could appreciate the first, but 
not the last ; the roses of her cheek were more lovely in her sight than the 
blossoms of her mind, that would have furnished forth such glorious fruit, 
had the one been cultivated with half the care bestowed upon the other. 
But it is not too late ; she is yet in the summer of her days ; and who knows 
that if Leslie comes not, it may be given to me — to me, her youngest and 
tin worthy sister — to show her better things. When the old Roman soldier 
was blind, he was led by a stripling boy— as one child would lead another: 
not that the old man was less wise than before, but he wanted sight, and 
the youth lent htm the only faculty he lacked. On the same principle, may 
not i give unto her, who is ten times greater than myself, the one quality 
she needs, — the only one that I possess, and so render her loss a gain?" 
Having thought so much, Annette looked into Lady Leslie's face; it 
retains the traces of recent tears, and was more than usually pale. *' I 
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Will not speak yet," thought her sieter ; and, without saying a word, she 

t^! J^ff ^""^^ ''''^* sti&ing a few wiJd chords, began tliat beaStiful song rf 
the witty and accomphshed Carew ; — "" s «• 

^ He that lores a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral iip admires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 

Fuel to maintain his fires — 
As old Time makes those decay, 
So his flames must waste away." 

She paused, for a moment, at the conclusion of the first verse, and stole a 
jmet glance at her companion ; but there was no expression that could in- 
auee her cither to conUnue or forbear another stanza. She again suni^ : — 

*< But a smooth and steadfast mind. 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires. 
Hearts with equal love combin'd, 

Kindle never-dying fires ; 
Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes.** 




« If you care for nothing, dear sister, that same nothmg shows marvellous 
iadom in caring for you. I wish I could imitate it! But wiU you not 



wisdom lu Muiuii^ lui jruu. i wisu X vuuiu unitaieii! i5ui will you not 
lead me Leslie's letter?" she continued; «*or at least, tell me what he 
says ? Here have I sat, the perfect picture of maidmly patience, singing 
and sighing, from fair curiosity to know what writes my lordly brother." " 

" O, you may see it all ! —but stay, I will read you this passage my- 
sell . ■"" 

" * Since you nave so long enriched the abbey with your presence, I fear I 
can hardly hope you will continue there after my return ; tell me, dearest, 
do you not pant for the court, of which your beauty was so bright an oma^ 
ment V 

** You hear, Annette," continued the proud lady, rising from her seat, 
and pacing the apartment with the grace (Ha Mary, and the irritation of an 
Elizabeth: ''Yon hear!— Did he know of the evil I have suffered, it 
would be ill talking of beauty ; perhajps he would not think of returning." 

"And have you not told hnn, then 7" 

** Told him, Annette ! Oh, no, silly girl 1 Do you think I did not want 
to see him once more ! Him I have so loved I —But your childish nature ' 
cannot understand sudi love: you love linnets, and doves, and wild roses, 
and—" 

•* You, sister !" 

** Forgive me, Annette, forgive me !" said Lady Leslie, with one of those 
sudden transitions of temper to which petted men, women, and children are 
so often subject : ** some allowance would be made for a king who had lost 
his crown — for a—" 

** Fott have not lost your crown. It is now my turn to be forgiven, for 
a^n interrupting you. I have read of a virtuous woman beins a crown 
of glory to her husband ; and do you know what I fancy should he a mar- 
riea woman's crown ? — Her husband's love." 

" Granted ; my husband's love was what I prized on earth — more than 
earth's — all eartn's other treasures : — it is for him I would be beautiful I" 

"My dear sister!" 

*' Wnat mean ye, girl?" inquired Lady Leslie, with returning haughti- 
ness of manner. 
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" That you deceive yourself: I grant he was your priocipal, but cot your 
mdff, object Admiration was your food — your existence depended on it ! 
If he were not present to give the necessary supply, you took it from other 
hands. Nay, oo not look so stemljr on me. 1 own that from him it was 
sweeter than from any ; but, sister, it was sweet from all." 

Lady Leslie gazed upon her youn^ sister with astonishment. She had 
only considered her an affectionate kmd girl ; she had not sought to pene- 
trate her character ; vain people seldom care for others sufficiently to acm* 
tinize their minds. And now, astonishment at her boldness was blended 
with veneration for her truth. Annette continued — <* If my beloved sister 
would throw open the rich storehouse of her mind, and cultivate the affec- 
tions of her heart, she would be more beloved than ever by her husband, 
and comniMid the respect — if, indeed, it be worth commanding — of those 
who flattered : and, better still, of those who never soiled their lips by flat- 
tery or falsehood." 

" Annette Fevershanu the philosopher!" exclaimed the lady, contemptu- 
ously, 

*' Annette Feversham, the naturalist, if you will !" replied her sister, 
playfully : '* May I tell you a little tale ? it is very short, and very true. 
You know that when you were engaged in the business of fashionable life, 
/our boy was turned over to his chudish aunt, as companions well suited to 
each other. Well, sister, I have learned from children more wisdom, more 
of that natural wisdom which comes direct from God, than I ever learned 
from men. Their goodness is so active, and their thoughts given with so 
much honesty ! I love to hear them prattle of their miniature hopes and 
fears, before deceit has taught them mystery or concealment. I>o you 
remember, fhS'first daj you ventured to your dressing-room, you ordered 
Edward to be brought m 7 I was well long before, and had seen him fre- 
quently ; but some weeks had elapsed since he had been permitted audi- 
ence of his mother. Sister, you took him in your arms — kissed his fair 
brow a thousand times, and wept salt vet sweet tears of joy ; they were 
brighter to my eyes Uuih the gay jewels of your coronet ; for they were 
nature^s tears." 
" Perhaps they were tears of pride, shed at my own sad change.*' 
*' I 'II not believe it I — he, too, had sufibred the disease, but 'scaped with- 
out a blemish. Ah, good my sister! you wept for joy — to see nis brow 
unstained." 
« I did! ^I did!" 

*' I knew you did. I took him to his chamber ; and, after a grave pause, 
he looked into my face, and, cbsping his tiny hands, exclaimed, ' I am so 
happy that mamma has grown ugly : shall I tell you why, dear aunt 7— It 
has taught her to be kind — she never kissed me so be^re. Shall I pray 
to-ni^ht that she may continue always ugly 7' — Trust me, dear sister, Ned 
was ttie true philosopher : he knew that people, though they may be admired 
for beauty, are never loved for it." 

** My poor boy !" said the lady, after a painful pause — " My poor, dear 
boy — ne is a noble child ! and I may thank you tor it, Annette : I trusted 
him to menials ; you saved him from contamination." 
^ *' I am not yet come eu(," retorted Miss Feversham, with her own pecu- 
liar archness of manner ; " when I am I shall have other employments, I 
dare say, like other young ladies." 

'' Annette, do not trifle now. My child mighi think those seams of little 
eonsequence ; but my husband ! — then those women — those beauties 
whom I have so long eclipsed !" 

" A.h, there it is ! I wUl not believe it is on Leslie's account you sorrow 
— he is but one of the many ! If I have wronged you by my frankness.'* 
Bhe continued, seeing the cloud again gathering on her sister's brow, ** study 
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bat die arts he loves, and on my knees I'll crave a pardon — and never — 
never — never any more ofiend. He loves a country life — he loves aim* 

" ile ought to have married you." 

" Perhaps he would, had I been old enough. My glorious sister! if you 
look so upon me, I Ml never jest again. I know not wny I jest— a jest is a 
play on troth — and truth I have ever worshipped. With reverence 1 speak ; 
It is the earthly type of all things heavenly. God is truth — his word is 
truth — faith and truth are one — truth should be treasured in our hearts, 
yet dwell upon our lips, still flying, still remaining -^ brighten our eyes — 
shed a pure lustre over our features, a lustre that can make beautiful the 
plsinest face. A noble thing is truth !" 

** Annette, there's a new spirit created or roused within you." 

^Lady, it is not new ; love may bum faintiv for a time, but it can be 
quickly fanned by circumstances to a flame. I loved my sister ; and wh^ 
I looked into her mind I Saw but one blot there — 't was vanity. I feel that 
I am touching a dangerous theme, with much too free a hand ; but vou have 
called me friend — that is a title dearer far than sister. I 've heara you say 
men were capricious, and would feed on loveliness, like bees, taking honey, 
returning stings — that they would rove from flower to flower, seeking tfie 
sweetest : but Leslie is not one of these. We look upon the plainness of 
the thing we love till it grows into beauty." 

"He could not look on me, Annette," replied Lady Leslie, "without 
drawing comparisons — what I was, and what I am." 

"My dear sister, let me tell you one more short story, and I have 
done. 

" In an eastern country, no matter whether in Persia or Turkey, but 
somewhere in the East, there was a spring — a limpid spring, whose waters 
were like crystal ; and upon the margin thereof the nymphs and good spirits 
used to con^egate, and return thanks to Allah for haying placed so delight- 
ful a fountain by the way-side. The holy men, who, joume^ng from coun- 
try to country, drank of its refreshing waters, declared that it came directly 
from the centre of the world, and brought to its surface the virtues and me- 
dicaments that before were concealed in the bowels of the earth. The fame 
of the well spread far and near; and one of the rulers in that country 
said: — 

"'Behold! we will build around our spring — the spring wherewith 
Allah has blessed our land — a safeguard and a wall ; and the wall shall 
be of alabaster, within and without — so that all who pass by shall marvel 
at tiie purity of the wdl. And we will set one to keep the well, and watch 
over it ; and the name of her who watches and guards the well shall be 
called Truth.' 

" And all the wise in that country who heard the words of the venerable 
ruler declared that they were good. And the ruler stroked his beard, which 
descended below his girdle. And the ruler said — *Let the thing be done 
forthwith.' 

" But ID that land there were more rulers than one ; and another 
opened his mouth and spake. ' The brain in the gray head is dir,' said 
Hie youthful ruler ; 'and his eye dim, so that he cannot discern the rashions 
that spread over the earth : his ear is closed against the voice of improve- 
ment Behold! we will tell him a thing ! Why should our well, the spring 
of delight in our wilderness, be closed in alabaster, and one of such exceeding 
plainness as Truth set tb guard its waters ? Behold ! we will plant a glorious 
tree beside the well ; and its roots shall descend into the earth, and its 
branches ascend to the first heaven. And the tree shall bear the fruit ef 
gems and jewels, which will sparkle in the sun, and overshadow our raring 
with splendour.* And the young and the foolish shouted the shout of joy. 
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And thesboaU of the young, and the shouts of the foolish, were loudertfaan 
the shouts of the wise. So the young ruler curled his n^oustache, till its 
hairs saluted those of his soft hazel eyes, and said, ' The thing shall b^ 
done forthwith.' 

** And the thing was done — the voice of the foolish prevailed for a time 
over the voice of the wise. 

« * Where is the goodness of thci well, and where the purity of the 
water?* exclaimed those who once had praised its marvel and its beauty ; 
' behold ! the roots of the filthy tree have disturbed its clearness.' 

" * Mj^ spring — my spring — my limpid spring!' wailed the voice of the 
last spirit that nad lingered by its side, and could now no longer remain 
near its margin. * Birds of no wisdom nest in the branches of the false 
tree, and the untrue gems have become cankered — and thy waters are 
corrupt. O that thou hadst been walled with alabaster, and guarded by 
Truth!' 

" And, as the spirit passed sighingly away from the well, the sprins 
itself replied : ' The sun shines, and the gems sparkle on me — what do I 
desire more ?' 

*^ And a great spirit heard the words ^ and the great spirit said that the 
words were foolish. And the great spint resolved that he would uproot the 
unclean tree, and after a time restore the welL 

" And the tree, which was named ' external beauty,' became up- 
rooted, at the command of the great spirit And the waters of the spring 
were troubled, and mourned after the tree, and after the gay birds that filled 
its ear with foolishness. 

" But the great spirit said, ' Let be — the well, in a little time, will re- 
^in its purity, now that the glare of external beauty is removed from its 
sight, and the roots of vanity from its heart ; it can now drink into its depths 
the mysteries of heaven, and the light of Allah, and be satisfied with the 
wall of alabaster as a guard. Oh that >so fine a well should have ever 
become corrupt !' 

" My dear sister," persisted the fabulist, seeing that Lady Leslie was not 
displeased at her invention, " you are the well, and Leslie the wall of ala^ 
baster, and I am Truth, and your beauty was the tree ; think less of the 
tree, and more of your husband and child ; and, Annette Fevcrsham's 
word upon it, he will love you better than ever. I will not tell you,'" she 
continued, with more tact than those unacquainted with the windings, tiie 
knowledge, and the mysteries of woman's heart, would have given her 
credit for — " I will not remind you that your figure is as perfect as ever — 
your eyes as brilliant — your teeth as wmte — your smile as gracious ; and, 
as for those little pits, — they are graves for vanity ! Write to your hus- 
band, sister — tell him — " 

Lady Leslie started from her seat — and, after a moment's listening, ex- 
claimed — " It is his horse's tramp ; I know the sound of its hoofs among 
a thousand. Oh that I could hide this face from him and from the world !" 
She seized a veil which lay upon the so&, and would have flung it over her 
head. But Annette drew up her slight figure with a gesture and a dignity 
that bore a miniature resemolance to her sister — and, taking the rich lace 
from the trembling and agitated hands of the lady, said, with both feeling 
and emphasis : — 

'* There is but one thing that should make a woman veil before her 
husband, and that is — shame. The house of Feversham knows it not !" 

Lady Leslie could hardly help smiling at the tone of authority assumed 
by the little Annette ; but she yielded, nevertheless, and forgot, at the time, 
in her husband's warm and affectionate greeting, the mortification which, 
for so many weeks, had steep^ her proud soul in bitterness. 
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It ii again evenings — though five years have passed since the commende- 
ment of our tale -- and on the lawn of Leslie Abbey, the lord and his no- 
ble lady are enjoying the prospect and the breeze of their native hills. The 
moat has been partly filled, and instead of weeds and wildness have sprung 
np goodly shrubs and smiling flowers. Here a vista has been carefully 
opened in the wood, and we may see the beautiful river wandering like 
animated erilver beneath the smiles of the rising moon, until it is again swal- 
lowed in the daikness of tlie deep, deep forest. 

Hark ! the voice of joyous children from a neighbouring village — the 
shout — the laugh T- the gay halloo — dancing amid the echoes of the 
hills ; and we can perceive the spire of the village chureh — the church 
that they, the lord and his once proud wife, have built and beneficed ; the 
country upon wluch they look is theirs — the silver river — the dark wood 
— the waving oom ; — what else? ^tbe hearts and blessings of their ten- 
antry! 

• The Lady Leslie, after many struggles, followed the advice of her 
young and simple sister: she became uterally a crown of glory to her 
husband, and was crowned in return by his penect love. 

" Where tarries our sister?'* he inquired, after they had surveyed their 
wide domain, and heard the blackburd's last whistle, and watched the fog- 
wreath encircle the wood, and cast its mantle over the valley. 

^ She is with our children. . Oh, Leslie ! we both owe much to that girl, 
who blends so astonishingly the wisdom of the serpent with the gentleness 
of the dove and the frolic of the wild kid. I shall never forget the first 
lesson she read me oft the advantage of personal plainness." 

** Personal plainness ! what has it to do with you ?'» 

''Peace, peace, dear Leslie! Do not again awaken the vanquished 
spirit of priae within your wife's bosom ; I sometimes fear it only sleeps ; 
yet have I learned to bless ' lost beauty.' My trial has been turned into a 
triumph*" 

" Let it sleep on, then," replied the husband, of whose character An- 
nette had rightly judged. " A British woman has something to be far more 
proud of than personal beauty." 
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THE CURSE OF PROPERTY- 



THE TRIALS OF ALIC£ LEE. 

<' Give me neit&er poveny nor riclaes." 

*• Poor Barry !** exclaimed Mr. Newton. " Poor Barzr ! it was melan" 
choly to see that once fine propert3r melted away« one could hardly tell how, 
until even the noble dwelling of his ancestors was sold in lots to a fellow 
who printed ' Architect' on nis card." 

*' I was his uncle's friend/' sighed old Sir Charles Stanley ; '* and the 
recollection of that family — it is strange, but' it is nevertheless true — the 
recollection of the fate of the different members of that family affords me 
at once the most exquisite pain and pleasure. I mourn over the love of 
display, and the pauperising system, pursued by poor but proud relations, 
through which that fine estate was utterly ruined ; and I mourn over it the 
more, because it is far from being a singular instance of ruin, effected by 
the same means. You, my dear friend, will readily believe that the 
pleasurable reminiscences I experience arise from the noble conduct of 
that little black-eyed girl, Alice Lee, whom all the family, with the- excep- 
tion of Claudius, the neir-at-Iaw, strove to injure ; and whom they even 
now grudge the fair name and the fair fame she has acquired by her own 
industry and exertions.'' 

^* I should like to hear yon tell the tale. Sir Charles," renlied Mr, 
Newton. " I have often heard sketches of the history ; but tne loss of 
prcTperty, owino to mismanagement, is unfortunately so common in our 
poor country, that many similar events may have confused my memory 
with reference to this particular one." 

"My old friend Charies Barry," commenced the venerable baronet, 
" had the misfortune to inherit, with his estate, the charge of some five or 
six half-brothers and sisters, who married, and had a greater number of 
' blessings,' in the form of children, than usually falls to the lot even of 
Irish gentry. The being he at that time loved most in the world, was his 
own sister, a young woman nothing diff*ering from other girls of her age 
and rank, and who, in due time, married two thousand a year (it was 
called) and a fox-hunting Squire. Mr. Barry's health had for some 
months been on the dechne, and he resolved to visit Bath, then esteemed 
the most fashionable and health-giving place on earth. 

" A little scene which occurred at Barrybrooke the evening before his 
departure, will best illustrate the minage of an Irish bachelor's house in the 
year eighty-two. I was staying with mm at the time, and we had agreed to 
travel together. I must, however, tell you, that he had determinml upon 
not letting any of his numerous r^atives, who came for ' sea air ' to Barry- 
brooke, with the intention of remaining, some for three, others for nine, and 
others again for twelve months, know anything^ of his movements. In the 
ereniagbe mtmmpned Jerry Keg — valet bymberitance — and whom I 
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iJwaye remember the same stiff, upright, honest-looking fellow^ with a ' 




iaced livery sticking out on «ither side like the fins of a flat-fish. 

" 'Jerry,' said his master, * I wish my valise filled with rather a better 
supply of things than I require^ when I visit my sister; I wish Black Nell 
saddled, and as you accompany me, you must take Padreen, I suppose. 
Have- all things ready by six o'clock to-morrow morning, and tell Meg we 
shall not return for a month/ 

" * It's all clane impossibility, ye'r honour,' replied Jerry, bowing ; 
'Black Nell, I heard the groom say, wanted shoes, and I made an oath 
never to cross Padreen since he flung me into the apple-tree, over the fence. 
As to the valise, sir, honey! Mrs. Mooney's little Jack cried for it to 
make a cart for Bran ; indeed, it 'ud surprise ye'r honour to see the 'cute- 
ness of that child — how he settled it car-fashion behind the dog's tail, and 
made the natest fittle harness ye ever see, out o' one of the new traces o' 
ye'r honour's gia' 

" 'And how dare you, sir,' said my friend, -incensed at this new proof 
of his not being master in his own house, ' how dare you suffer Mrs. 
Mooney, or anybody else, to destroy my property in that way V 

** ' Sure, she 's ye'r honour's hal&sister, and I hope I know manners too 
well to contradict a lady ; much less one of ye'r honouiVi blood relations.' 

'"Well, pack the things in a trunk, and we can all go in the car- 
riage.' • 

*' ' Ob, boo-boo-boo ! — the carriage, is it ? Sure, y'er honour's own second 
Cousin, Mr. Flinnerty, sint that off yesterday, to bring his nurse and the 
twins here, and his wife along wid 'em, to give ye an ag;reeable surprise, as 
he said, seeing y'er honour 's so fond o* children ; and it 's my own opinion, 
that sorra a thrunk in the house 'ud houid thegether ; they 've been all let 
to drop to pieces, because it 's so long nnce they've been wanting.' 

" ' What am I to do, Stanley ?' said my friend, looking at me despair- 
ingly, 

" ' Simi^y thus,' I replied ; ' let us l^ave our servants to follow, put a few 
things into my portmanteau — for I promise you, the outward man will 
need refitting when we arrive at our destination — and I will ride Dorton's 
horse.' 

" This was agreed upon, to Jerry's mortification, who muttered, ' He 
could ride the mule any way, tho' it was a stubborn devil, and it was no 
thing for a gentleman of family and fortune, like his master, to lave his own 
place without an attindaniJ 

'/ ' What do you mean to do with the horde, at present in possession of 
the house ?' I inquired, laughing : I always tried to laugh him out of his 
faults, for, like most of his countrymen, he was more proof against reason 
than ridicuU. 

" ' What can I dcr with them?' he replied ; ' they are my own kith and 
kin ; and as 1 am the head of the family, and a bachelor — poor creatures I 
— ay, it is easy for you to lau^h — you English folk know nothing and 
care less, about long-tailed families ; with you, the junior members of a 
family, both males and females, contribute to their own support ; with 



us — ' 



" ' The senior,' I said, ' is expected to provide for all, and is soon ren- 
dered, by that means, incapable of providing for himself. In the name ot 
goodness, my dear fellow, if you must play almoner to such a tribe, do it in 
a rational way; — pay them so much a year— say ten, twenty, or thirty 
pounds each — but I defy any income' to stand the constant drains to whLcK 
jown is exposed; — men, women, and cVui^eu — do^^\Msnfe%^%xA wr? 
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▼ants — make an eternal inn of your bouee. My life on 't ! jon nerer 
know, from one year's end to another, how many eat at your boaid.' 

" ' Meg does — and she is a faithful old creature.' 

^* True ; but she has so long been accustomed to this Castle-Rackrent 
sysrtom, that it is for you to commence the reform — you cannot expect htr 
to do it' 

" ' Faith, Charles, you are right' he replied ; ' but you cannot enter info 
my feelings. To tell you the sim|ue truth, I could not afibrd to pay half 
the people I support ten pounds a year.' 

" * Permit me to ask how much their support costs you 7' 

" * Elh ? — Oh ! a mere trifle, I suppose : but seriously,' (and he fixed his 
fine blue eyes upon me as he spoke,) 'you do not suppose me capable of 
the meanness of calculating what people eat and drink V 

<* * I would only wish you capable ot the wisdom of eonsideriBg whether, 
in justice %> others, you can literally ftM more than you possess.' 

*' ' Justice I what do you mean V 

*' * Forgive me, my dear Barry, but have you paid off any of the embai^ 
rassments which hung over the estate when you came of age?* 

" *■ I cannot say I have.' 

" 'If vou have not paid off the principal, I trust the interest has beed 
punctually discharged.' 

" ' I cannot say that it has. I am never pressed for it ^ and somehow 
or other, the rentsf<slip through my fingers before I have time to think of 
my debts.' 

« < Of course you investigate the accounts of your agent and steward 
regularly V 

*' ' Strange beings you Englishmen are 1 My agent's a glorious fellow 
— exact as a dial, punctual as a don. Oh, no ! no necessity m tiie world to 
look after him ; and as to mv steward, faith ! he 's a clever fellow — ^ so 
ingenious! cannot write much, but has a way of his own of keepins 
accounts— particular sorts of crosses he makes — amazingly cnrioiiB, 1 
assure you.' 

<' I smiled and sighed. Jerry knocked at the door. 

'* ' I want to speuL to y^r hoDOur.' 

" ' Speak out, then, at once.' 

'< < It 's Mr. Maberiy, the grazier, called about the three fat bullocks be 
sold ye'r honour last Uhristmas, to kill for the poor ; and if it 'ud be conva* 
nient, jist to let him have the money, now.' 

" *• Tell him it b nof convenient, and send him to Dennis : why should he 
pester me about his dead bullocks ? I thought he was paid long ago ; there, 
leave the room.' 

'' *The widdy Rooney is below, on account that her son is kilt intireb. 
and as good as dead, by the Spillogue boys; and she thought, maybe, yeM 
help her in her throuble.' 

'' 'Poor thin^! there, ^ive her that,' tossinc a guinea on the table ; ' tell 
her, I '11 commit her son if he gets into any of these broils a^ain.' 

" ' God bless you, sir ! I '11 tell him not to biile agen— if he can help it 

"'What, is he below?' 

" ' As much as is left of him, ]|re'r honour ;' and away went Jerry. The 
just creditor, therefore, was dismissed without even an apology — the riot- 
ing youth, with a reward ! I noted this, and more ! — I urged his remain- 
ing even for a dav or two longer, for the purpose of arranging his accounts. 
It was useless ; he laughed me ofl^ and promised, that on his return he 
would ' see aboutit.' Alas! how many of the bright and shining lights 
of this poor country have been extinguished by Procrastination ! 

**Hi8 esFy manners, his good nature, and really handsome person, made 
bimrn mmvemal iiiroiirke at Bath) and many a lady of lai^ rortune wovM 
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mdily have bestowed upon him hand and heart ; but Charles was no for- 
tuoe^hunter — he considered the lust of gold 

* The last corruption of degenerate man,) 

and fixed his affections upon a young and beautiful widow lady with 
one daughter, whom he had accidentaOy met at the house of a mutual 
friend. Although his passion was violent, I jaw good reason why it should 
be lasting United to feminine loveliness, she possessed the rare endow- 
ments of judgment and gentleness ; there was a steadiness, a sobriety iJiiout 
faer, which made Barry oflen say, in the words of the poet, 

*1 have a heart ibr her that's kind, 

A Up for her that smiles ; 
But if ner mind be like the wind, 

I 'd rather foot it twenty miles.^ 

*' ' She is so uniform/ he would add, * that I almost tliink her too good 
flu me, who am so volatile ; yet I love her for the contrast the more.' 

'* It is exceedingly difficult to throw off the trammels that have grown 
with our growth ; and when he was accepted by this interesting woman, 
he positivdy wanted courage to write and inform his sister of his intended 
marriage. 

** * Poor tbiag,' said he to me, one morning, * she will so grieve at my 
being mairied ; for she has even now instilled into the mina-of her only 
son, Claudius, who is about six years of age, that he is to be sole heir to my 
property.' 

" 'If,' I replied, ' she has been absurd enough to act in that way, she de- 
serves punishment. In addition to supporting the cousin-clan, is it usual 
ibr the head of a family to remain in a state of single blessedness to please 
his relations?' 

"He smiled; but not until after they were united did he communicate 
his attachment to his sister. He went farther ; — he wrote to old Meg, to 
Day, that CTeved as he might feel, it was necessary that no visiters should 
remain at Banybrooke, as Mrs. Barry disliked company. So far, so good ; 
would that he had persevered in a course so decided ! 

" I could not repeat, if I would, the innumerable mortifications which 
Mrs. Barry experienced on her visiting Ireland for the first time. The 
manners and habits of the people ill accorded with her EngUsh feelings. 
From being the admired and beloved of a circle of intellectual and accom- 
plished persons, she found herself shut up in a castellated, dilapidated hou8& 
with bare-foot^ housemaids (I write of what was forty years since) and 
other servants, to whom the English language was totally unknown. Every- 
thing, ftom the kitchens to the attics of the rambling building, wanted 
arrangement ; and she was bewildered where first to commence the refor- 
mation. Oat of two-and- twenty servants, to discharge ten appeared the 
most likely mode of getting anything done properly ; and this step imme- 
diately made her unpopnhur with the peasantry. Then she blundered 
dreadfully as to the management of , her parties, — asked Orangemen and 
their wives to meet the priest of the parish ; and placed the rectoi's wife, 
at table, above a lady wno was decidedly second-cousin to the ^reat Earl of 
(>moBd ! These offences were not to be forgiven m a neighbourhood 
where every circumstance formed an event, and where, if truth must be told, 
the women envied her beauty — the men feared her intellect Then the 
fiimily ! — how vras it to be expected that they could pardon Mr. Bany for 
marrying, in the first place, and for not consulting them in the second? 
The thin^ was impossible, and they acted accordingly. 

" Harriet, the daui^hter of Mm. Btrry by te to\ ix»xti%i<eK ii«ak^. v»aiQ^ 
3* 
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and silent girl, but poasesaed of exauinte feeling. Her troublet were herd 
and many ; but they were not of long duration ; ahe pined, and wasted, 
and wept in secret ; and at last, as the only way left of escaping from a 
place where she felt every eve gkued suspiciously on her, clandestinely 
married, and, in less than twelye months afterwards, gave birth to a female 
child, and died. Mr. Barry, with the pure kindliness of spirit which always 
characterized his impulses, gave the little orphan into his wife's arms, and 
bursting into tears, exclaimed — 

'" It is your grandchild, — it shall be also mine ; I will be unto it a true 
paicot.' 

** You know that my friend had not been blessed with children : so that 
the feeling on his part towards the helpless innocent was natural. The 
person most displeased, when my little friend Alice Lee took up her abode 
at Banybrooke, was Mr. Barry's sister ; her son, Claude Barry, as he was 
alwajrs called, (his father, by me way, two yeaia afler his birtn, broke his 
neck in a ateeple-.chase,) was naturally considered heir to his uncle's pro* 
perty ; and it was a sad tbin^, in her opinion, for a stranger to take even 

Eart of the good things she wished her son exclusively to possess. Claude' 
imself was always a truly good-natured boy, though not very fond of 
reflecting. • ' 

" ' I can 't think why you all hate that little child,' he would say ; ' she is 
a men^ soul, knd gets my uncle out of his nervous fits sooner than any one 
else, with her innocent prattle ; ^e is quite a comfort to them both in the 
long winter evenings when the place is too dull for us to remain Uiere.* 

" ' Innocent, indeed !' replied one of the family eoferte, when theobser?** 
tion was finished. ' I wonder how ahe could be innoemi, tutored as die is 
by her grandmother.' 

" ' I am astonished you have not more discernment, Clandoy than not to 
see,' said his mother, 'that the little imp is brought up with mighty hi^ 
notions : the very last time I was there, she cried because there was no 
sugar in her bread and milk.' 

'* * It 's a comfort,' kindly added a third, ' that the child is indisputably 
ugly : — a little bit of a thing, notwithstanding all the cnmmi^she gets, 
witn a monstrous forehead towering over her eyes, making herlook as if 
she had water on the brain.' 

** ' She 's as proud as Lucifer,' subscribed a fourth, ' and would stamp 
like a fuiy, if she had n't a clean frock on twice a day — fine English aixs, 
indeed !' 

<* ' We may all be obliged to her yet, for all that,' said Clauoe, lan^-v 
ing, and malung the remark more firom a love of tormentins, than anything 
else ; ' poor thing ! I shall be the only one among you, who hever thought 
or said an unkind word of her !' 

** * And more fool yon !' and ' You 'U repent it !' and that always safe and 
wise saying, *Time will tetli' was echoed about, through the scandalou* 
council, until poor Claude wished that the holydaye were over, and he wae 
fairly back at school. The following summer, many of the same party were 
staying at Banybrooke ; for disagreeable as they certainly were to Mis. 
Barry, she bore their society with praiseworthy forbearance : uirfbrtunatelyy 
some words had arisen between ner and Claude's mother, on a very unim- 
portant matter, and the lady was anxious for an opportmiity of mortifying 
her sister-in-law. Mr. Barry was from home ; but after dkiner, when the 
dessert was placed on the table, Mrs. Barry desired the servant td send in 
Miss Alice, who was then about six yean old. The little girl oamsi, as 
usual, to her grandmamma's knee, at the moment dande was helping lumw 
self to some currants. 
'* * Give a few of those to AUce, dear,' said Mrs. Bany. 
'Help youn^f&stf my darling^' Qbeeiived hie mother; aidding^ia a 
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bitter under^ton^, 'It is not meet to take the children's bread and give it to 
the dogs.' 

'^ ' True,' replied the lady ; * yet the doge do eat of the crumbs which fall 
from the rich man's table.' 

** Mrs. Barry rose as she spoke ; and I shall never forget the dignity 
with which she crossed the diiung-hall, to leave the apartment in whioB she 
had suffered so gsoss an insult : — those who felt justly (I was one of the 
number) followed. Alice perfectly understood what had passed ; and the 
litljle tlung stood where her grandmanuna had sat, swelling with n^e. 
Claude heaped the plate with currants, and called her affectionately to his 
side. Alice looked at him with an expression I shall never forget. At last, 
swallowing her passion, she shook her head, and turning to his mother, 
said, very quietly, — 

'' ' I am no dog ; I am, as you have often called me, a little ugly girl ; 
but the time may come, when those who hate me now, may be glad to pick 
crumbs from my table, and thank me for them too.' 

** This spirited reply coming from one so young, drew forth many and 
various observations from the party. Claude was indignant at the cruelty 
of his parent, and followed his aunt with apologies, and even tears. This 
was only one incident in a thousand of the disfike evinced to this hapless 
child, of whose father, I should have told you, nothing had been heard for a 
considerable period, as he want abroad on the death of his wife. In the 
mean time, the circumstances of my old friend were far from improving ; his 
habitual nej^lect of money matters, and his eternal procmstination, were 
swiftly leading to a destruction, which, as Mrs. Barry was ignorant of its 
extent, she could not prevent. Indeed, the very exactness with which she 
conducted household matters, was attributed to her as a crime. 

" * Where 's the use of painting palings, for the rain to batter against V 
said one : ' such expense^ indeed !' 

" 'Then,' said another, ' there was an enormous bill for building two pig- 
sties : even if the beasts did get into the garden, now and then, what great 
matter was it ? where 's the good of flowers 7' 

" ' CoiUd n't she let the tenants go on as they used,' exclaimed a fourth, 
'and take the spinning and duty fowls from their wives, as others did 
before her? What was the time of the poor to them 7 Talk of extrava- 
gance ! was n't it the height of extravagance to pay women for spinning, 
when it could be done for nothing^?' 

" Mrs. Barry's system, whatever might have been the prejudice entei^ 
tained againet her by the peasantry, as ' a fine lady from foreign parts, who 
was come to reign .over them,' was prbductive of so much^ocd to the poor, 
that they soon regarded her as their beet friend, and theur gratitude and 
affection was the ^atest consolation she possessed, fori cannot deny that 
increasing difficulties pressed hard upon Mr. Barry, and that he wanted 
resolution to tear himself away from family and party feuds. These dr- 
eunistances soured Ms temper, and made him at times capricious and severe. 
It is well known, that at home or abroad, whatever goes wrong with a 
married man, is revenged upon his wife. Perhaps I ought not to say 
ratmged, but I can hflurally find a term to express the ill temper which is 
too often shown at home, when advene circumstances axe encountered out 
of the domestic circle. 

" Your own poet has expressed in language so chaste and beautiful the 
peculiar feelingiB which this sort of thing generates, that I will repeat you 

* A something light as sur— a look, 
A word unkind or wrongly taken.— 
Oh ! love, that tempests never shook, 
A braatb, a touch, \ike thiithiaa ~^ 
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" Are they not beautiful ?** ezclauned the old gentleman again. " Not 
that matters were so bad with them, either ; but certainly, Bomething was. 
fust undermining Mrs. Barry's constitution. I would not have said that 
her chief happiness arose from the consolation afforded her in the affection 
of her tenants, had I remembered the devoted tenderness of her grandchild, 
and the delight she took in attending to her education. The development 
of the girl's mind was both rapid and powerful. Distant as they were 
from towns, no aid of masters could be obtained. Mrs. Bany knew enough 
of music to teach the child its rudiments ; and Alice, gifted with a fine ear, 
and a genuine love for the charming science, made swift progress in the 
art she loyed. Many studies were resorted to, with the view ofoccupation, 
that would not have been thought of under other circumstances, or if the 
little maid had enjoyed the societjr of those of her own age. Her grand- 
father taught her Latin, and tiie priest of the parish instructed her in Italian. 
Of what are usually called children's books, she never possessed any ; but 
could repeat, almost by heart, the Histories of Hume and Rollin, with 
many of the ancient chronicles. Her Ught reading varied from the Arabian 
Nights to the History of the Robber Aeany, witn odd volumes of Irish 
History, and now and then a romance of the Radclifie school. Shakspeare 
she loved ; Milton she revered ; but there was one book that was invaria- 
bly perused morning and evening, which laid the foundation o^ her good 
conouct and future prosperity. Her grandmother saw that her romantic 
and rambling mind needed a powerful corrective. Situated as she was, 
and feeling uatthe child was debarred from amusements suited to her age 
and sex, — observing also the avidity with which she swallowed informa- 
tion, and unable, from the increasing delicacy of her health, to guide her as 
she wished, — she wisely felt the necessity of strengthening her religious 
impressions. The imagination of my young friend readily caught at the 
bemUies of Scripture, but ner gjrandmother wished her reason to be convinced 
of its truths : this she happily efifected, and the silence and solitude of 
her sick room often echoed the pure doctrines of salvation, and the breathing 
prayers dictated by faithful hearts. Barry procured for his wife, at an im- 
mense expense, the best medical advice the country afforded. His affoc- 
tion had cooled, but never changed ; and the prospect of losing one so dear, 
redoubled his attentions. It was, however, of no avail : and, after a tedious 
illness, I followed her to her grave. AUce had never left her sick bed : 
it was a touching sight, to see the expiring effort the pale but still beauti- 
ful woman made to place the hand of^the weeping child within that of her 
husband : he fell on his knees, and solemnly swore to protect Alice Lee to 
the latest hour of his life, and to bestow upon her a handsome income at his 
death. 

** * I do not want that last promise,' she said in a trembling voice, 'she 
can make riches for herself. Protect her, but let her be independent !' 

'^ Independent was the last word this excellent woman uttered ; no won- 
der then that it was a hallowed feeling and a hallowed sound to the heart and 
the ear of her grandchild. 

** ' I WILL be independent,' said the sweet girl, as she strewed the flowers 
in which her grandmother had delighted, over the silent corpse, and placed 
to her cheek Uie blooming roses which she had so loved to cultivate ; and 
then she laid her own head on the same pillow, and read in the Book ot 
Life, of eternity, and heaven, and worlds beyond the grave — and was com- 
forted in her affliction t 

<< She had watched from her chamber window the slowly pacing funeral ' 

pass from the court-yard, the coffin sup]>orted by eight of the oldest tenants, 

who claimed the privilege of carrying it to its resting-place, and Claude 

Barry, in right of kin and as the representative of his undo, (who was 

ioo ill to penorm the melancholy duty,) following as chief mourner. She 
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htd seen the procession, attended by a multitude of people, wind round the 
hill aide, till it was concealed from her view by a dense wood that overshad- 
owed the road, and drying her tears she entered the dark room where her 
grandfather wasx nurturing m secret the bitterness of grief. She seated her- 
self quietly by his side, sad made a sign of silence to old Jerry, who had 
followed her mto the apartment, and whose infirmities preventea his attend- 
ing the funeral : surprised that he motioned her towards the window which 
looked out upon the avenue, she opened the shutter so as to peep forth and 
ascertain his meaning. The old porter at the second gate was engaged in 
evident^ a fierce contention with some four or five men, who demanded 
free passage to the house. Poor Alice trembled all over, for she had heard 
of writs and executions, as calamities threatened against her grandfather ; 
but as he had ' managed to keep them ofi^' (alas ! for such management,) 
she never thought they would really arrive at Barry brooke. The appear- 
ance of the men, the agitation of the servant, and above all their suddenly 
pushing past the porter, while Jerry exclaimed so loud as to startle his 'mas- 
ter ; * I '11 bar the doors,' confirmed her in the feeting, that they were sherilTe 
officers. And she flung herself on her protector's nedc, exclaiming, ' What 
shall we do 1' ^ • 

" Poor Barry looked for a moment on the men as they wheeled round 
the house, to approach the door. I see who they are,' he said in a quiet 
voice: *alas! and was not my heart sufficiently broken ? and have I 
akeaay lived to see the, time when I return thanks to the Almighty for 
having taken firom me the wife of my bosom— so that she has been cpared 
this misery ?' 

*' He walked to the hall, where his faithful servant, in the true spirit of 
Irish fidelity, had drawn the bolts, and established himself with a rusty 
musket, that had done the rooks and magpies much mischief^ on his shoul- 
der, resolved to protect the dwelling from ' bailifi'or sheiifi'.^ 

'' * Open the door, Jerry,' said my fiiend. 

" * What, ytfr honour?" 

'* ' Open the door.' 

« cpor what, plaze ye'r honour, 'ud I do that same ?' 

" < To admit these men.' 

*' ' Lord bless ye'r honour, and keep ye in ye'r right mind, which 
ye' are not in lU this present time, or ye'd niver give way to the like o' 
them." 

^* 'Fool,' exclaimed Mr. Barry as they thundered at the portal, ' do as I 
command you.' ' 

*< < Master, darlint !' replied the poor fellow, ' you mav trample on me if 
ye like, and call me what ye plaze ; but I '11 niver be the means of letting 
shame into the house, in the shape o' the law, — only the boys are all at the 
funeral, it's long till they'd suflfer such sarpints to walk the country.-^ 
Well, since ye'r determined on it, do it ye'rself, sir. I niver opened the 
door to a limb of the law, nor I niver will.' 

"Jeremiah flung down his musket, and hastily left the hall, while Alice 
clnng closely to her grandfather's arm. 

** * Come in, gentleman, come in,' said he, with a frightful calmness of man- 
ner ; ' here I am, you see ; — be seated, and tell your business.' 

^ The business was soon told ; a writ against his person at the suit of 
Benjamin Maberly, Etqiarej for cattle furnished during a period of sixteen 
or eighteen years — a sort of running account, with now and then a nomi- 
nal settlement ; bills bearing interest, and sundry other expenses ; — this 
claim alone amounted to the enormous sum of two thousand pounds ; for 
my poor friend had often taken it into his head to stock farms, and specu- 
lato in sheep, pigs, and oxen — speculations that always terminated badly, 
frgm hi« unfortunate habit of never attending to his o¥ni busiaeas^ butl««.^^ 
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ing it to others to manage for him. Another of these men of law had an ex- 
ecution against ^s goods and efiects, for the sum of three thousand pounds, 
he having bestowed upon a favourite cousin a bond for fifteen hundred 
pounds, upon his commencing * professional man ;' the interest of this, of 
course, was never paid nor demsinded, but on his refusing to lend the young 
hopeftil some two or three hundred pounds, which he thought proper to re- 
quire, he placed the affiiir in an attorney's hands, who urged immediate pro- 
ceedings on the bond, the interest of which had amounted to a sum equal to 
the principal. Mr. Barry was very unfit to think or act ; but Alice prevail- 
ed on the officer who made the arrest, to wait until the arrival of hiswiends ; 
the other proceeded calmly to take an inventory of the furniture ; while the 
master of the mansion seemed perfectly torpid. Claude and myself return- 
ed with three or four others from the melancholy funeral to the house of 
mourning. As to poor Claude, he had all the family taste for expenditure, 
and the property he inherited from his father was mortgaged to its full value. 
This did not prevent his living in style ; he had a good stud, fine dogs, 
and a machine to drive in, that almost broke one's neck to look at ; he had 
g^ven a ball on his coming or age, which cost almost as much as the fee- 
simple of his estate was really worth; and his mother, with her usual wis- 
dom, observed that it was of little consequence, considering her son's expec- 
tations. 

"Claude, therefore, could do little — except join me in bail, which was 
entered into immediately, and securities given far the payment of the other 
demand ; in less than an hour after our return, Jerry nad the inexpressible 
satisfaction of banging the hall door afler ' the sarpints,^ and of drinking (a 
ceremony, by the way, the poor fellow never omitted) 'Destruction to the 
law,' in a bumper of pure whiskey. I remained at Barrvbrooke, and endea- 
voured to unravel the difficulties with which my friena was encompassed. 
I confess they far exceeded what I anticipated. To eater into details would 
be useless. Suffice it to sav, that on his marriage, to pacify his relations, 
he had granted annuities, which had never been regularly paid, and then 
had given security on his property for the various sums that went on accu- 
mulating, he knew not how ^ then none of the old encumbrances had been 
paid off; and the fine domain, which could have supported the establish- 
ment if properly farmed, was positively nothing more than a common for 
the neignbours' horses, cows, sheep, pigs, and poultry to revel on. Mrs. 
Banr had retrenched most considerably the household expenses ; but as 
my friend, Alice Lee, said, ' grandmamma was never su^red to know 
grandpapa's affairs; and what she saved, even from her own personal 
comforts, was expended out of doors.' Claude's difficulties were quite as 
perplexing. The advice I gave to both parties was as follows j — Mr. Barry 
to sell off as much property as would discharge all pressing demands, (for 
when one creditor comes down on an estate, the rest are sure to follow,) to 
lei Barrybrooke, and go abroad for five or six vears, live on a small allow- 
ance, and thus perfectly clear what was spared. Claude we recommended 
to marry a rich widow, who was known to look favourably on him, and 
pay off his debts with her fortune, providing an annuity for her from his ' 
estate. 

" * Cousin Claude,' said Alice, quietly, * take my advice : they say you 
have fine oratorical talents, go to the har, and make a fortune for yourself.' 
It may be easily imagined, that the advice given was not relished by either. 
Barry's pride revolted at the idea of selling a single acre ; and Claude did 
not like the widow, because he had chosen to fall in love with a girl with- 
out either character or fortune. Some accommodation was made with the 
creditors, and my friend resolved to go abroad. A noble lord offered to 
take the house, and reside there ; but no! — again family pride was up in 
smsg: — and although the certainty that Barrybrooke could not be kept in 
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even decent order under an immense expense was dwelt upon by his true 
friends, he disdained to let it ; decided that three old servants should remain 
to take care of it, and as quickly as possible bade adieu to the halls of his 
ancestors, leaving the property at nurse for his creditors, and reserving only 
an income of three hundred a year for himself. All his relatives objected 
strongly to his being accompanied only by Alice Lee. — * She '11 be sure to 
come round him,' they exclaimed one and all, 'and if only six pen'oth of 
property is left, it 's only just that right should have it.' It was all in vain r 
Barry took a proud, cold leave of his 'dear relations' and 'particular friends :' 
his spirit had been bitterly wounded by his late misfortunes ; but it was not 
by any means subdued. 

" * Jerry,' said he, as the poor fellow held* open the carriage door, * see 
that the widow Murphy has the milk as usual, and the chudren at the 
si!hool their clothing at Christmas ; the agent will attend to it' (I must 
tell you that I had used every exertion to prevail on him to appoint a new 
agent, but in vain,) — and Barry was trying to conquer his emotion, when 
Alice, her face swollen with weeping, sprang into the carriage. The only 
living thing she possessed — a pet lamb, attempted to follow her, and looked 
up bleating in her face. 'Keep it, Jerry,' she said, 'it is all I have to give 
you, and I give it you as a remembrance.' 

" The carriage drove on : at the gate, a concourse of tenantry, and the 
poor whom he had so often relieved, awaited him. They stopped the car- 
riage: some of the men, who had grown gray on the estate, came forward. 
'We have lived and flourished under ye'r honour, and them that's dead 
and gone, for many years ; and ye 've ncer distressed us, nor offered to do 
it. ff ye'r honour 'Ul stay among us, and keep from foreign parts, we *11 
make an advance on our rents, and pay up at once't to next half-year ; 
do n't lave us to the marcy o' strangers, and we '11 work for ye', and fight 
for ye*, and never let a writ or a sheriff come near the house.' 

" * Och ! do n't go to leave us,' exclaimed a poor woman, laying her thin 
hand on the coach window. * Oh ! do n't, agra ! Miss, do n't let him — 
and the mistress, God marie her soul to glory ! not could in her grave yet !' 
All this was too much for my poor friend ; he could only reply, covering 
his face with his hands, ' God bless you all ! I must go now ,• but I will 
return to you in happier times.' 

" Mr. Barry proceeded to France : the idea of cheap living is connected, 
perhaps truly, with the Continent. An Irish gentleman is sure of a kind 
reception abroad; and the intelligent and cheerful manners of my friend 
Alice, equally free from English stiffness and French levity, increased the 
feeling of kindness into esteem. Barry, however, could not long remain 
contented in the provinces, and determined on a visit to Paris. This cor- 
tainly was not wise ; but Alice Lee had the happy art of extracting sweets 
from poison. She was introduced to some persons of literary distinction 
there, who discovered that her powerful and clear mind was capable of great 
ef!brts, and much usefulness. They taught her to soar, and directed her 
flight with judgoient and kindness. Her attempts were made without even 
the knowledge of her grandfather, who read ana approved her first produc- 
tion without having an idea from whose pen it proceeded ; — his feelings 
can be bett^ imagined than described, when he\discovered that 'his little 
cherished child,' — the scorned, the despised one — had not only received, 
but merited the praise of some of the most celebrated persons in France ; 
he was not slow in sending this intelligence over. I, indeed, heard it with 
far more pleasure than surprise ; but it threw every member of the long- 
tailed fiimily into utter consternation. ' The thing was impossible — what ! 
the little pug-nosed giri, who had never been to school, to oe praised in the 
newspapers, and thought much of by learned people, — for nor to write a 
book, a whole book, who had learned to hold het ig^u^Tom'U yCQa.^ v^^#^-> 
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master V Fancy, tny dear sir, all the exclamations of vulgar Irish astonish- 
ment, and even then you can hardly have an idea of the hubbub the news 
occasioned. — Happily for «A.lice, she was not one of those morbid literary 
ladies, who mourn at their hard fate, and pretend to sorrow because their 
minds are superior to their neighbours, — who sigh and sentimentalise over 
their being obliged to appear l^fore the public, and yet use every justifiable 
and unjustifiable mode of forcing celebrity. Alice was in the purest sense 
of the word a Christian, and she felt the necessity of doing her duty in that 
state of life to which it had pleased God to call her. She shrank not from 
the useful exercise of her abilities, and she had good sense enough to per- 
ceive that the odium, which at that time, even more than now, attached to 
literary women, proceeded fi:om the attention they exacted, and the airs of 
superiority they assumed, in society. She did not neglect the cultivation 
of simple flowers, because she was skilled in botany; she did not cease to 
charm by the exercise of her fine melodious voice, because she comprehended 
the nature of sound ; nor did she delight less in the mazes of the dance, 
because she understood the laws of motion. Though she became an au- 
thor, she had not ceased to be a woman: her motives were noble — her 
actions pure ; so that she neither needed, nor wore, a mask : — this was 
the grand secret of her popularity. 

"The creditors of Mr. Barry's estate had lately become damorour, and 
declared that the sums stipulated for had not been regularly discharged. 
My friend tound it necessary to go over to Ireland, and settle matters, the 
derangement of which he could not account for ; even his stipend had not 
lately been remitted, and but for the exertions of Alice Lee, he would have 
sufiered much pecuniary difficulty. He felt ^at he ought to clear himself 
from the imputation of connivance, where evidently, on the argent's part, 
mismanagement, if not dishonesty, must have been practised: he came 
upon the man unexpectedly, and the fellow paled and trembled before him. 
Conscious and confused, he fixed the next morning for the explanation of 
his accounts, but that very night set off* for America, taking with him a 
very considerable sum, vvhicb ne had prevailed on the tenants to advance, 
in addition to their rents, under the idea of ministering to their landlord's 
necessities. This was a dreadful blow to my friend's feelings : Alice had 
suffered much from delicate health, and he would not subject her to the 
fatif ue of a journey ; but earnestly did he long for her presei^oe, to support 
ana cheer him. About three weeKs after he nad quitted I^aris on this un- 
fortunate business, Alice Lee received the following letter, sealed with dis- 
mal black; the first page was in the hand- writing of her beloved guardian 
and relative. She afterwards permitted me to copy it. 

* My BELOVED Child, * Banybrookef Dec. 18 — . 

* I ought not to have written you so gloomy an account ; it was sadly selfish 
of me to disturb your mind when I know now much depends on tne work 
you are nqw engaged upon. You would gladly support your poor grand- 
father — would you not ? even if he had not an acreyleft. No account of that 
villain since he sailed from Cork. Alice, pray for me — pray that mj^ senses 
may be spared. The ingratitude I meet with, is the scorpion's sting that 
festers in my heart. Pray for me, Alice Lee ! I suppose it must come to 
a sale. Sell Barrybrooke ! And the trees and flowers she planted ! But 
I shall have one unfading flower lefl ; — you, Alice ! Poor Claude is even 
worse off" than myself. Oh ! the curse of property, managed as it is in this 
ui^appy country. Would that I had been^ bred a common tradesman ; I 
should then have been independent, and not afraid to look every man I meet 
in the face, lest he shoulo ask me for money. Do you know that my 
fftemest creditors are those of my own kin? I am sick at heart, my child. 
^jpdjrou an not here- Do you ren^ember the evening you left that splendia 
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conversazione at the Count de Leonard's to come home, that you might 
give me the medicine with your own hand ? Yet I woukl not have you here 
now for the world. Jerry grows young a^ain, and Sir Charles is kind as 
ever : it is too late to wish now, — but if 1 had taken his advice, — good 
night, my child. ITou are the only being related to me who never gave nie 
cause for anger. Good night — God bless you ! to-morrow I will fmish my^ 
letter.' 

" Poor fellow !" exclaimed Sir Charles, as he lifted his eyes from the 
painful record. " When the next sun rose, his spirit had met his God : — 
his heart indeed was broken. The remainder was written by his old ser- 
vant." 

' May it plaze ye. Miss, to put up with me to tell ye the sorrowful tidings, 
— that nixt morning when I wint as usual into his honour's room, he was 
clane ^one. and as coutd as a stone ; they worried the soul out o' him, that - 
they did ; ui9 my curse, and the curse o' the poor, 'ill rest heavy on 'em 
to the day o' judgment for that same. I wish ye Could see how beautiful he 
looks this mmute ; jist smilin' in his coffin. So best ; for he 's beyant 
trouble now. — God be praised ! they could n't keep his sowl from glory ! 
Poor Master Claude is like one mad, and Sir Charles is forced to order the 
funeral : it 'ill be the thing to do honour to the name, and a grand berrin' 
as ever was seen in the country ; priests and ministers, and all the heart's- 
blood o' the gentry — and it's my intintion, now that the dear master's 
gone, to travel into foreign parts myself, and wait upon you. Miss, who 
must want some one to look after ye ; seeing (no offeilce, 1 hope !) that ve 
are all as one as my own bom child : and so keep up y'er heart, and God's 
fVesh blessin' be about ye, prays y'er humble and faithful servant (till 
death) to command. 

* Jeremiah Keg.' 

''The funeral justified Jerry's expectations. It was feared that an 
attempt would have been made to arrest the body, but the tenants came 
prepared for such an event ; Ihey were arm^d, and would have sacrificed 
their lives, sooner than have sufiered a sheriff's officer to lay a finger on the 
coffin. The scene of concision and abuse which ensued among those, 
who, notwithstanding they knew the state of embarrassment the property 
was in, quarrelled over it, like starved jackalls over mouldering bones, is 
sickening to think upon. In about six weeks, the estates of the Zote. Charles 
Barry, Esq. were advertised to be ifffi by the sheriff, for the benefit of the 
creditors of the said estates. The sorrow of sweet Alice Lee wais agoniz- 
ing to witness or think upon ; and even now she has not ceased regretting 
that she did not accompany her grandfather on his last journey. Agitation 
brought on a nervous fever ; and her friends in Paris, for more than a month, 
dreaded what its final effects might be. She recovered slowly ; and one 
day I was sitting with her in the drawing-room, (when I found I could be 
of no service in Ireland, I went to see her,) when the lady she was staying ^ 
with, endeavouring to divert her mind, observed, with the good-humoured 
playfulness of her country, that Alice's last work had made a conquest* of 
an old half-Indian gentleman, a Mr. Clifton, an Englishman, she believed, 
who wished he were young enough to make love to ner. 

" * Clifton was my dear grandmother's name,' replied Alice ; * and she 
Iiad a brother once, but he died, I believe.' A vague idea, wluch I could 
neither account for nor express, took possession of my mind. The next 
morning I waited on the old gentleman'; and jud^e of my delight and 
astonishment, when I found, after much investigation, that Mr. Cliflon 
was indeed the brother of her grandmother, who had gone abroad when his 
16—4 
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sister was too young to remember aufht about him, and who had returned 
a wifeless and childless man : and the discovery of such a relatiye was a 
source of extraordinary happiness to him. He was a proud, stem inan, 
vetj unlike the parent she had lost ; yet he soon proved that he was anxious 
to bestow upon her what the world calls substantial proofs of his affection. 
Being the avowed heiress of a rich Indian merchant could add nothing to 
the lustre of Alice Lee, but it increased her power of doing good. The idea 
of Barrybrooke being sold rendered her very miserable. ' Claude was always 
very kind to me,' she said, and I should like to prove that I am not ungrateful, 
by saving the house and domain for him.' Her<' uncle, who might well be 
proud of her, when I mentioned this wish to him, caught with avidity at 
the. idea of gratifying her, and agreed to ^ive money for the purpose, jtuBt as 
if he were bestowing upon her a splendid- toj[. He wished to visit Dublin, 
and we set out for that once splendid city with many and varied feeliags. 
But I tire you, — a moment more, and my tale is ended. We were grieveid, 
on our arrival there, to find that the sale had been huiried forward : by the 
desire of Alice Lee, I wrote to the sherifi^ pffering terms for the house, &c 
of Barrybrooke. Through some precious mistake, which eould not occur 
in any other country, my letter miscarried. We drove down to the estate, 
and here you must let me mention an instance of the delicacy of my 
favourite's mind. She positively would not travel in her uncle's carriage, 
but racketed the old gentleman all to pieces in an Irish post-chaise. 

" * It would insult their distress,' e^e said, ' to go in splendour, when the 
family of my benefactor is reduced almost to want' The auction was ^oing 
on when we drove into the town ; we were ten minutes too late; the very house 
of Barrybrooke had^een sold to the architect I spoke of! The kind and 
generous feelings of my young friend were thus thrown into another chan- 
nel ; she purchased an annuity for ' Cousin Claude,' and to the hour of his 
death he never knew from whom the income came, that enabled him to 
live with so much comfort during the five years he survived his uncle. She 
practised the revenge of a Christian : she did good to those who had de- 
spitefully used her, nor were they averse to partako of whatever crumbs she 
chose to bestow. You know the romance of her marriage, and we have 
often laughed at the grotesque figure Jerry exhibited at Paris j — by the 
way — " 

.3Vlr. Newton looked at his watch! — the kind-hearted, garrulous old 
gentleman took the hint, only adding, that the motto adopted by Alice, 
was Independence, the device, a little bark passing through a stormy sea, 
with Hope at the helm, and the haven in view ; and adding, " Thank God, 
all the trials of Alice Lee were en(^fed in ^uth : her after-age was free 
from them, save and except those inherent m, and doubtless necessary to, 
human naiture." 
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THE TRIALS OF DELPHINE BARRINGTON. 

** But her early trials were purely imaginary. All her Kfe she was pos- 
8£t?sed of wealth, and rank, and reputation ; that is, reputation of a cer- 
tain class — the reputation of beauty and cleverness, and all tkat sort of 

" What do you mean by * all that sort of thing,' Myra V* inquired Lady 
Constance of her niece, who had made the observation. 

"Why, you know — all that sort of thing — beauty and cleverness, — 
you know what I mean, dear aunt?'* 

" I know, at least I imagine I know, what beauty is, and I can apprecTatc 
cleverness — but ad to * allthat sort of thing !» it is one of those unde^ned 
expressions which are perpetually waging war with common sense and 
correct language. Peoijle get hold of a string of words, and send them 
forth, on the same principle that a tail is appended to a paper kite — as 
small ballast to a weak judgment." 

" My dear aunt P 

" My Myra — I do not mean to hurt you in any way ; but I confess my- 
self sick and ashamed at the miserable paucity of ideas and expressions 
continually manifest in what is termed polite conversation. I would not 
have you a chatter-box, but I think — perhaps ray opinion is old-fashioned 
— but I do think the aim and object of conversation is to be understood." 

Young Myra pouted a little ; but she was too deeply interested in the 
subject not to draw her aunt^s attention again to Delpnine, whose life and 
trials had been much talked of in what she called " the world ;" but which, 
in fact,. was nothing more than the coterie of which she was a unit. 

" I am sure," she persisted, " I have heard you say, a thousand times, 
that Delphine's trials were purely imaginary." 

" You have heard me say they originated in imagination ; slio wound 
up her mind to a particular pitch, and whatever did not harmonize with it, 
her sensibility magnified into a misery ; but you must remember that, 
although the greater number of her trials arose from this source, they were 
afterwards converted into real misfortunes ; the less likely to be relieved, 
bemuse their origin was within her own bosom. The feet is, Delphine 
began life upon a wrong principle. She desired to measure all with whom 
she came in contact by her own standard of excellence. She was not con- 
tent to take the world as it is, but she wished to arrange people and things 
according to her own notions of fitness ; she had a sublime and exquisite 
idea of perfection ; her tastes were pure and refined, and her sueceptibili* 
ties strong. If she had been less the spoiled child of fortune she mi^ht 
have become tractable ; but a woman who, at nineteen, finds herself mis- 
tress of five thousand a year, and has learned its value in her nursery, is 
hardly under the dominion of reason. Delphine never afiected sentiment 
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— bat she felt it Her brilliant imagination was perpetually at work ; a 
phrenologist would have said, that she should have been continually brought 
into contact with facts — that so the influence of fiction might be diminish- 
ed ; but, sooth to say, five thousand a year procures to the possessor num- 
berless arguments in favour of whatever theory the said possessor wishes 
to establish. And Delphine's acquaintances were more inclined to flatter 
her wild extravagances than to correct them." 

'^ Would she nave thanked them for their advice?" inquired Myra. 

'* Probably not, in the first instance : but true friendship works without 
such recompense : and Delphine was too afiectionate not to be erateful, 
when once assured it was her benefit that was sought The wfaote train 
of her miseries arose out of on vncontroUed imaginatum." 

" You think, then^'^said Myra, gravely, *' that her faults or crimes arose 
from that cause, not from a predilection for vice?*' 

'* I da I believe that crime in woman, in nine cases out of ten, origin- 
ates in the faults and circumstances arising from an ill-directed, or, at best, 
an unsubdued imagination. Facts are what women are seldom acquainted 
with ; so that they reason from false conclusions. Society, particularly of 

fone-by days, has much to answer for : the weaknesses of^ women have 
een cherished ; they have been educated on principles equally irrational 
and unphilosophic : and yet greater strength, greater forbearance, is ex- 

f»ected from them than men are ever called upon to practise. The 'know- 
edge of this truth has taught me mercy ; ana I' never perceive the full tide 
of public opinion running against a woman without questioning its jus- 
tice, and feeling inclined to alter its course, and turn it asainst men, who 
are a thousand times as bad, and yet are received as ilTthey were sans 
reproeheJ'* 

'' Shall we revolt 7" inquired Myra, laugfhing ; " and, taking society into 
our own hands, change the current of affairs V* 

** I believe," repliea Lady Constance, <* that, even in this age of change, 
what may be termed a ' revolt' would be perfectly useless ; but society is 
much more in our own hands than men would care to confess ; we could 
do a great deal if we went properly to work. Most females endeavour to 
rule by a species of petty mtrigue, and accomplish great ends by little 
means ; this must render them contemptible even to those over whom they 
triumph. Whereas — " 

" I know what you are going to say," interrupted the lively Myra. '* You 
.are going to say, that women should rule by the power of gentleness, if 
that 18 not inexplicable, and should show, by practice what their precepts are. 
But never mind that now, dear aunt. Vou knew Delphine when she was 
voung, before a breath had been breathed against her reputation ; and you 
know, and even visit her, now that she is old." 

" Ah ! my child !" replied Lady Constance ; "I do -r I do visit her, 
because I feel for her, and because she has not ceased to feel for herself. 
I have gathered many pearls from her lips. And in her pld age, happily 
for herself, she has seen her folly." 

" When it is too late !" sighed Myra. 

" Too late," replied Lady Constance, '* for this world's happiness ,* but 
you remember^ I hope, it is not for this world alone we live." 

" Her experience, my dear aunt, must be worth hearing." 

'I It is ; but the ear of youth is imore hardened against the voice of ex- 
perience than the stone, which, it is known, can be indented by a perpetual 
drop. How wise we should be if, instead of seeking that same treasure 
for ourselves, we profited by the experience of others ! " 

''But Delphine — Delpmne — aunt mine; do let me hear all about 
Delphine !" 

Lady Constance smiled, and took ap her knitting, which her niece well 
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knew w«B a certain indication that her wish would be immediately complied 
with. She was right. The old lady commenced : — 

" I think, my dear, I have somewhere read, tha( the vulgar ilame of a 
great Italian poet was Trapasso ; but when the learned Gra?ina resolved 
to- devote the youth to the muses, he gave him one of a more mellifluous 
sound, which has long been known and cherished — Metastasio, Sugges- 
tions produced by the influence of names are involuntary, but the illusion 
they produce is stronger than we are at all aware of. One would suppose 
that Mrs. Barrinston wished her daughter to grow up under the dominion 
of Romance, for the sound of ' Delphi ne * was never heard in the manor of 
Barrington until bestowed upon the young heiress, who, according to the 
will of an old doting grandmother, was to be of age at nineteen. Unfor- 
tunately for my poor friend, her father died while she was yet in infancy, 
and her vivid imagination was left to the culture of a mother, distinguished 
only by extreme weakness, and an inordinate share of vanity. Her child- 
hood passed under the care of a governess, whose information was limited 
to what could be acquired from the perusal of a few French authors, of whom 
Rousseau was the most philosophic and the most profound ; but who pos- 
sessed so many accomplishments, and revelled m the appearance of so 
much sentiment, that Delphine loVed and trusted her with all the trustful- 
ness of her gentle and generous nature. 

" Poor child ! Much as she was petted and spoiled, there were times 
when she suffered, both from her mother's weakness and the tyranny of her 
governess. The latter would sometimes punish her by solitary confThe- 
ment in a turret room of the old manor-house : there she would sit ; Some- 
times trembling at the wind, which howled amid the trees, or clattered the 
windows in their massive frames, but, more frequently, exerting those im- 
aginative powers, which she possessed in an extraordinary degree, in the 
formation of tales and scenes of adventure, where the hero and heroine were 
beautiful, generous, with flne names, and, of course, unfortunate ; while 
their enemies were uo;ly, mean, gifted with titles of frightful sound, and in 
power. You may smile, Myra ; but a judicious parent would have brought 
such a child into contact with factSf would have destroyed her Chateaux en 
EspagnCf not by apparent opposition, but by drawing her judgment into 
action, by making her acc|uainted with things. 

" At seventeen, Delphine burst upon the fashionable London world, a 
miracle of beauty, a creature steeped to the very lips of romance, led away 
by excitement, and utterly unable to control her feelings, ©r to conceal 
them from society. Remember, that united to this temperament were 
generosity, affection, *nd, as I said before, the very highest ideas of per- 
fection. She could make no allowance for little faults, and her conclusions 
were sweeping ones. In all matters of the imagination her knowledge 
might be called profound ; but of the actual state of the world she knew 
less than a London boarding-school girl of thirteen. Her life might be 
termed a succession of smiles and tears. What would, to another, have 
been only a trifling inconvenience, was to her a source of real misery; and 
she was surrounded by many who encouraged these emotions, until an 
idea of suppressing them never entered into her thoughts. 

'* Her poor weak mother became terrified when she saw the flattering, 
fluttering tribe which beset the beautiful heiress. She fancied Delphine m 
danger, but she was in reality much safer than could have been supposed ; 
she was protected by her delicacy — a delicacv as tender as the down on 
a butterfly's wing, and which made her shrink from the thousand and one 
dangers that beset a modem girl of fashion. Good taste, with her, sup- 
plied, as it often does, the place of good principle ; and, brought up as she 
had been, she would as soon, nay, sooner, have violated the one than the 
other. It BO occurred, that among several who Veaito^^ Vx«»A «xA.\asi\ 
4* 
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was a Sir Lionel Leister^ and, strange &s it may appear, liis fimt success 
was the consequence of his musical name. Lionet ! could anything be 
more duVcet than the sound of Lionel ? then Leister ! he must have de- 
scended in some way or other from the house who flourished under the 
vain and wicked Elizabeth. His name did half the business. He was 
lalso handsome, well-bred, and generous. Older, to be sure, than herself 
by many years, but that only excited her veneration. She once heard him 
called respectable, that 1005 a damper to heroics ; but she got over it, when 
she discovered he had fought a duel, and swam twice across the Hellespont. 
* What a good husband he will make,' said I to her one morning, when the 
marriage was arranged. ' I hope not,' she replied ; ' there is somethmg 
so tame about a good husband.' * His temper appears excellent.' ' Temper !' 
she repeated, while a smile of disdain' shot athwart her fine features — 
' do you suppose I would for a moment think so meanly of a man as to 
consider his temper!' ' His estates are considerable!' 'Do you know, 
Constance,' she replied, after « pause, 'that is the chief thing which 

the inhabitant of a 
events, you 
_ was, to use 

a most expressive" phrase, ' on the tip of her tongue,' to reply, she did not 
like him the better for that ; but Delphine had acquired an undefined sort 
of religious feeling, which bordered more on superstition than on that calm 
and holy affection for a merciful God, and an atoning Saviour, which 
Christians, properly so called, delight in. Yet that veiy superstition saved 
her from such an expression: her veneration was great — she respected 
whatever was distinguished in art, literature, or history ; but respect, with 
her, savoured as much of romance as all her other passions — lor every- 
thing she adopted became a passion ; with Delphine toe past and Uie future 
were forgotten in the present She married Sir Lionel, and, at first, every- 
thing was couleur de rose ; her very imagination appeared to have nothing to 
desire — it was impossible to be more blessed ! Every one congratulated her, 
and she congratulated hersdf. Her husband, at first, was all devotion, all 
obedience : her every wish was anticipated ; their united fortunes were splen- 
did, and wnen did not the touch of gold convert all things into bliss ? Palaces 
and cottages sprang from the eaiQi at her desire. She founded schools — 
clothed her iUves in silk, and inwreathed their dwellings with roses : the little 
dirty children tore their pretty frocks, and destroyed the flowers — Delphine 
was disgusted, and the schools fell into unpicturesque ruins. Delphine 
wept over the ingratitude of the whole human race, and declared that, 
henceforth, she would shut her heart against all descriptions of charity. 
You perceive that, in this, as well as in many other instances, the fault 
was in herself: if we sow pearls in a bed that would produce roses, and 
expect, by so doing, to reap a pearly harvest, we must of necessity be 
disappointed. If ttie seed sown is not suited to the soil, the husbandman 
iaboureth in vain." 

'' The land may be improved," said Myra, following on the old lady's 
train of fable. 

** True, my dear ; but that is the work of years, not months. 

" Sir Lionel was a worthy, excellent man, yet he did not understand his 
wife : he was willing enough to subscribe to her fancies, but be could not 
enter into them. With the rapidity of lightning she passed from subject to 
subject, revelling in the exaggeration of sentiment, and accusing all of 
want of feeling who were not as fastidious as herself. A little dialogue, 
which I once heard between her and her husband, will illustrate her errors 
during the third year of her marriage. 

" ' Delphine/ said Sir Lionel, * sing to us the reveUU.^ 
'TbereveiiU,* she repeated, while moving towards her harp ; 'I can- 
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not believd you have &xiy feeling but dislike to that beautiful air. Why, 
you fell asleep the last time I sang it you !' 

" * I was dreadfully tired, ray love ; I*am not as young as I was twenty 
years a^o.' 

" Delphine sung the air, sighing between each stanza. 

•* * Shall I sinff you another, Sir Liono] V 

** 'What is uie matter with you? Why do you always call me Sir 
Lionel ? And why ask me if you shall sing again, when you know how 
fond I am of music ?' 

" * You never appear /and of anything, I think. Why, you sent Cupid 
out of the room this morning.' 

" • My dear Delphine, I am sure I am fond of you ! I did send him, 
whom you call Cupid, to his nursery, because he squalled most confound- 
edly ; but I believe fathers are forgiven for not finding quite so much music 
in a child's cry as a mother discovers; but whatts the matter with you? 
Has your favourite preacher discovered hypocrisy, or has your French maid 
fulfilled my prophecy, and married the groom ?' 

"* Odious! — No!' 

** * Are the Java sparrows dead V 
. «* Cruel! —No!' 

" * Have any of your fair friends proved perfidious ; and are you the vic- 
^ra of a delicate misunderstanding V 

" * It may be very amusing to you to lau^h at my unfortunate suscepti- 
bility, Sir Lionel ; but if you cannot (happily for yourself) feel as I do, it 
is not, I hope, too much to expect, that you will cease to turn me into 
lidicule.' 

"'Me!' 

^* f Yes ! Is it not sufficiently distressing that I perceive your affection 
alienated — torn from me ? yet you delight in exhibiting that alienation to 
the whole world.' 

*^ She burst into a flood of tears. Nothing is so painful as to be present 
at a domestic quarrel ; and I was about to retire, when Sir Lionel left the 
room. 

" * You see !' sh6 exclaimed, * his affections are quite estranged j he would 
not have left me thus before our marriage.' 

" ' Probably not You must excuse me, my dear friend, but it is evident 
to me you do not take into consideration that Sir Lionel, excellent, worthy 
as he is, is, nevertheless, a man without sentiment or imagination ; conse- 

auently, you have no right to expect from him the minute attentions to 
lose little points in your character which you re^rd so highly, and 
which he does not regard at all. His moral conduct is irreproachable.' 

*^ * I had rather he had a thousand faults j for then I could prove my x 
generosity by forgiving them !' 

" * He is just, generous, and respected by all who know him.' 

" * Granted ; but he has no heart !' 

" ' He is more at home, even when in London, than half the men of my 
acquaintance ; seldom at the clubs, and — " 

" 'Clubs!' repeated Delphine ; * the name of club has been the death* 
knell to female comfort. . Where are the young men of fashion and intel- 
lect to be found ? — at the club ! Where do men of literature fritter and 
dissipate their time ? — at the club ! What fascinates a married man and 
wiles him from his home ? — the club ! I succeeded in obtaining a promise 
from my husband that he would never invite any member of a club to his 
bouse.' 

" * An exceedingly foolish act ; because you cut him off from his most 
pleasant acquaintances, whom, as ho could not see at home, be t^o^v^^. 
abroad. I will go aJJ lengths with you incens\ii\rv« dvAia,>a\i\.^^'«<ak\^^ 
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differ as to our method of suppressing them. Indeed, Delphine, if yoa 
managed your husband properly, you might be — ' 

"She would not suffer me to finish my sentence, but repeated — 
* Manage ! — Manage my husband ! Can you think so meanly of me, that 
I would condescend to manasje ! — What, wile hhn to an object ! — No ! 
— I will oppose him whenever I think him in error ; but — Manage ! — We 
will talk no more upon the subject. I am a poor d/esolate creature, distin- 
/vuished by splendid misery, and more alone in my magnificence, more 
miserable amid sculpture, and paintings, and gold, than the beggar who 
supplicates at my gate for food. Yet you, Constance, remember when my 
heart was warm and open, and when I formed plans for the ^ood of my 
ielloW'beings^ and for the happiness ef that very man who is now my 
curse !' 

" She buried her face in her hands, and wept long and bitterly. Yoa 
may be well assured that I reasoned, argued, and prayed with her, until my 
own spirits began to fail beneath the exertion. It was useless all ! and it 
is ever useless to argue with people who reply by their feelings, not their 
reason. Poor thing ! she was casting the blessings of the Almighty from 
her 5 she was labouring for her own misery and the misery of others. Sir 
Lionel was one of those upright, honest, sober, straightforward characters, 
who are so firmly convinced of the rectitude of their own principles, that 
they become obstinate, while they only think they are firm. Whenever a 
sensible woman has one of those worthy sort of men to deal with, let her 
begin as she means to continue — not yieldin v too much at first ; for what- 
ever habit he adopts during the honey-moon, he will continue ; and- let her 
expect as much as she pleases from his justice, but as little as possible from 
his generosity. After all, these are the best husbands ; for they remain firm 
to their principles, and are ever ready to acknowledge the mental beauty, 
which a wise woman will always have in reserve by the time her personal - 
attractions are on the decline. 

" * I am grieved,' he would say to me, * thatDelphineis so completely the 
slave of her fancies ; but you cannot expect me to feel for her as if hermia- 
forttmes were real.' 

" ' But thev are red to her, in six cases out of seven ; it is the estimation 
in which we hold things that stamps their import with us. You cannot 
reason her out of her conceits ; you can only turn the course of her ideas, 
direct her feelings into another channel, and — ' 

** ' But why not reason /* he interrupted ; ' surely yeu do not mean that 
Delphine is not a reasonable being ?' 

** ' Certainly not ; but I mean that her reason is so overgrown by her 
imagination, that, until that imagination is worn down by being directed to 
facts, not feelings, she is unable to exercise, or even appreciate, tlie quality 
you lay so much stress upon ; her mental education has been one of error ; 
' ner mind has been grossly mismanaged, and she is only an infant, as far as 
her reason is concerned.' 

" Sir Lionel looked, as he really was, sorely perplexed ; and wished, from 

his heart, that he had remained in a state of single blessedness. * She ou^ht 

to remember,' he said, afler a pause, * that I am too old to humour her ran- 

cies.' I had little more to say to a man, however Kind, excellent, and even 

wise he might be on other topics, who pleaded his years of fifty, to a woman 

of twenty, as an excuse for his not comprehendincr the delicate shades of 

. romance! And yet, how little ivomen consider difference of age in matters 

of the affections ; there is an innate sensuality in mankind, which prevents 

their ever knowing, and seldom valuing, the depths -and the earnest purity 

of woman's love ! Poor Delphine ! her peace continued unrestored, her 

J/nagination uncurbed ; and, in the midst of affluence, she surrounded her* 

self with acute suffering : — she couslanUy lemmded me of those devotees 
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of tfuperstitioD, who inflict scourgings and wounds upon themselves, and 
fancy they are called to this self-torture by a benevolent and merciful God. 

**It would appear, even to you, Myra, overstrained and imposinble^ if I 
were to recount a tythe of her miseries ; how, though young and beautiful, 
her husband became estranged ; and how, with all the warmth and gener- 
osity so essential in the formation of friendship, her friends fell from around 
her, like leaves from off the trees of autumn ; for she was perpetually taking 
ofience at imaginary wrongs, and thus effacing impressions which, if at au ^ 
under the dominion of reason, she would have sought to preserve and sanc- 
tify within her soul. Her children (she had three) she was, V)f course, most 
unfitted to manage or direct ; and, as she selected their governess for some 
ideal qualifications, the poor little creatures were lefl to the mismanagement 
of fashionable servants. I must do Sir Lionel the justice to say, that, after 
endeavouring in vain to convince Delphine of her error with respect to their 
ofispring, he removed the two eldest from the contagion of her example. 
Yet, necessary as this was, it almost broke her heart. I had been on the 
Continent for nearly four years ; when I returned, they, or rather she, was 
living in Upper Broak Street, and as her mind, unsatisfied at home, sought 
excitement abroad, I found that she had, during the last season, dashed 
wildly into the vayeties of the second class of London society : the bloom ' 
upon her beautiful cheek was false, but the smile upon her quivering lip 
was falser still. She had become a patroness of ait and literature, ana, 
unfortunately for the dignity of both, there are those who submit to such 
dominion, and pay it in the coin of flattety and meanness. Yet Delphine 
— poor Delphine ! was still in earnest, and in earnest too, in expecting that ' 
those whom she^^fed and caressed, would regard and cherish — htr reputa- 
tion ! Sad is the condition of that woman whose reputation requires 
defence ! better a thousand times, she should lay down tier head and die, 
than raise it up and live to breathe the air which calumny has breathed upon. 
Oh, that some lawgiver would rise among us, and make clear the path 
which is beset by dangers for any woman who st«ps from off the thresnold 
of her own door : much is there to lure her forth, and yet, i^once she leaves 
the sanctuary, she can no more return ! 

" There were rumours abroad that Delphine had bepome a philos opher ; 
and murmurs and wonders, and hints and exclamations, and lampoons ; 
and Delphine so far forgot her delicacy as to lauffh at them. She even 
pretended to patronise a caricature of herself, which she must have longed 
to tear to pieces. I did this — before a parcel of sycophants who were 
lauding her * sweetness and generosity in permitting the vile thing to re^ 
main on the table of her salooti' — I tore it, and trampled it beneath my 
feet ; nor did I heed the titters and smiles of the hundred, who regretted its 
destruction, because, within their own hearts, they delighted to see her 
defamed. 

" Delphine, I found, though she had mixed much in, had nothing increased 
her knowledge of, the world. She was as one who sees visions, and dreams 
dreams ; she lived only in excitement — a state of existence the most de- 
structive to reason. I am never in real dread of a woman falling into 
error, until she begins to detpiae the opinion of the world. Love of approba- 
tion supplies the place of many virtues ; but I did tremble for Delphine 
when I heard her speak of intimates, whom the good, the honourable, and 
the virtuous namixi not. I inquired for her husband — * He was shooting 
at LoTtT R.'s, and was never at home.' For her children — the youngest was 
up stairs, asleep ; I should see it after the company had departed. And I 
did see it ! When all were gone, and we were leu alone, she hurried, as 
much, I thought, from a desire to escape from me and from herself, as from 
maternal tenderness, to tlie chamber of her sleeping boy. She flung her- 
self upon her knees by its couch — she buried her foce m its pillow — and 
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she sobbed long and bitterly ; then, craving a pardon she need not have 
desired, for my heart wept with her, the first words of unpolluted, truth I 
had heard her utter that night, burst from her lips, as, with a long-drawn 
sigh, while gazing on the child, the tears still glittering on her cheeks, she 
exclaimed — ' And yet, I am happier now than I have been all night T' 

" There spoke nature's honest triumph. She was happier there, gazing 
on her boy, than in her perfumed rooms, where flattery gilded sin.'* 

The old lady paused ; the knitting-needles ceased to glitter in her fin- 
gers ; she stooped, as if to pick up a handkerchief, which was not on the 
ground ; and finally turned avay to hide her tears. At last, she con- 
tmued — 

"And yet, the next morning, word was brought to me, that she had, 
under some new and sudden impulse, deserted that very child — betrayed 
her husband's honour, and sacrificed her own. — and led a letter for me, full 
of a cant of philosophy, about her bein^ convinced that, €is she detested 
Sir Lionel, she should not again meet him ; that he had promised her he 
would suffer her to pufsue, unmolested, her own course; and yet she had 
just learned that it was his intention to return the next morning ; with 
much more, that I would not repeat if I could, about the union of hearts, 
and the sympathy of souls. To think that any free-born spirit would 
^escend so low as to confess that reason is not stronger far than what they 
xuadly term theiV destiny ! — To suppose that the Almighty would breath^ 
the essence of himself mto our bodies, and yet not give us strength to with- 
stand evil, if we but wield the rigut weapons which overcome iniquity ! 

*' I went to the house, and I shall never forget the appearance of her hus- 
band. He had always placed the most impncit confidence in her honour, 
wild and far-fetched as he knew were her theories and her practices: still 
he would not believe that she ever meditated guilt ; nor do I believe she 
did ; it took her unawares, but he should the more have guarded against it 
He sat in that splendid saloon, where all remained in the confusion of the 
last night's revel, and the bright light of the glorious sun putting to shame 
the disorder of the whole. His head bent to the earth, while he strained 
his child to his bosom, who, terrified at his emotions, conscious that his 
mamma was gone, and his papa returned, and that some terrible calamity 
had overwhelmed them, remained pale and passive within his grasp. It 
was an awful picture ! — the struggles of that upright and honourable man 
to restrain his feelings, to appear calm and dignified under the heaviest 
calamity which can befall a created being. He stood up to receive me, but 
he coula not fTpeak. I perceived that he had taken her picture from its 
frame, and cut it into shreds. When he let the bov escape from hia arms, 
and made some efforts at conversation, the poor cnild picked up the fra§. 
ments, and placed them together : his father perceived his occupation, and, 
snatching him to his bosom, shed an abundance of tears, the first he had 
shed since his bereavement 

'* How agonizing it is to see a man shed tears ! Women seem in some 
degree born. for weeping ; but, in men, it appears a convulsion too painful 
to Took upon. Then, when he opened his heart to me upon the subject — 
when he spoke of the breadth and depth and richness of his love for her, 
who had, within so short a time, set his name as a mark for scorn — I felt 
how utterly her mind must have been perverted, not to have set such a 
man's perfections against his peculiarities, and lived with him a happy and 
blameless- Hfb. The hand of affliction was on him, and, though he felt his 
shame, he be^an to brave it nobly — he rose above it ; and instead of threat- 
ening her with the thunders of his wrath, he spoke to me about the best 
means of withdrawing her from vice, and placing her in a safe retreat, where 
the scoffs of the world should not moleait her. 

'* * How will she, who shrank from imaginary evil, be able to sustain 
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henelf against what she must now endure V he said. * When we were 
married, she, with her usual liberality, would reserve no portion of her estates 
in her own hands ; but she shall want for nothing.' And then he conjured 
me to seek her out ; breathing at one time tenderness, at another horror 
for her abandonment ; and manifesting more feeling, more generosity, 
than I could have believed he possessed. 

*'_How much excellence is shut up' in human hearts, which the key of 
circumstance never unlocks. I should not have known the virtues of Sir 
Lionel Leister, but for his misfortune ; and, as it was, no other saw into 
his soul. The world — the cruel world — 'laughed at him j and why? 
because his head was ^ray! Alas! the greenness of the heart will make 
f he head white before its years are many : the unfeeling have few gray 
hairs. 

*'Itis a strange record, but that same night the penitent Delphine, of 
herself, sought the protection of my roof. She had only tasted of the cup 
of sin, but the taste was so bitter that she dashed it from her lips. She for- 
sook the man who, with keen and subtle cunning, betrayed her to destruc- 
tion ; — she forsook him the instant she discovered his unworthiness ; — 
she cast from iier the affection that had grown in her heart, and the strength 
of which she had no conception of until her fatal error, to which, as usual, 
she was hurried by her unrestrained imagination. When this man had, 
as he thought, obtained the greatest dominion over her — when he fancied 
that, having passed the Rubicon, she dared not retreat — then, and not till 
then, did he permit her to see the sordid and sensual quality of his mind ; 
and, with the conviction of his unworthiness, came her determination to 
abandon him on the instant.'' . 

" How did you receive her ?" inquired Myra. 

" You know," answered the old lady, quietly, " what our Redeemer 
said to one who, when He commenced speaking, had not even forsaken 
the evil of her ways. I hope I am a follower of his." 

" And her husband ?" 

** He could not receive her as his wife, nor did she desire it ; and yet he 
- endeavoured to shield her from the world — from its reproaches and its 
scorn. Had Sir Lionel preached a thousand sermons to Delphine, he could 
not have convinced her so thorouofbly of the advantage of reason, and the 
blessings that must always arise Trom the exercise of a well-directed mind. 
Now that, by her own act, she had deprived herself for ever of his counte- 
nance and society, she became sensible of his excellence ; and her mind, still 
prone to run into extremes, exaggerated the very perfections whose exis- 
tence, a little time before, she had denied. The qualities for which she 
had at (irst loved him had their origin in her imamnation, but now sho^ 
learned to appreciate those which he really possessea. It was heart-rend- 
ing to witness her remorse, particularly when informed that her children 
could not be permitted even to visit her. 

" * The only chance they have of escaping the bitterness I now feel,' said 
Sir Lionel, * is by keeping them apart Trom their mother. I will never 
subject them to the consciousness of their disgrace by a public appeal to the 
laws of my country^ By such a course, though a villain remains unpun- 
ished, her name will escape being handed down to posterity with the mark 
of shame labelled upon wnat has hitherto been unspotted.' 

" I sat days and days, and nights and nights, with Delphine. Could I 
record for you her penitence, her agonies, her tears, you would accuse me 
of exaggeration — you would hardly believe it possible that human nature 
could endure such suffering and live. Owing to the generous behaviour of 
her husband, and from the circumstance of her seeking the protection of my 
house In little more than twenty-four hours after her disappearance from her 
own, * the affair of Lady Leister' was soon generally forgotten ; a few weeks 
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after, an elopement of much more decided character set the talkers taikinjg 
on a new theme of exciting^ interest After the first burst of curiosity, it 
was delicately whispered about by her ' kind and intimate friends ;' and 
certain gentlemen ot the Ions Tobe were astonished at the husband^s for- 
bearance ; while others, who liked her ladyship's parties, and had often the 
loan of her box at the theatres, wondered and surmised how she would be 
again received into society. 

** The violent agitation of her feelings brought on brain fever, and then, 
during the long night watches, and in the strongest paroxysms of the 
disease. Sir Lionel would steal into her chamber, apply the ice to her fevered 
brain, and the cup to her buiiiing lip ; but, before she recovered, his gray 
hair had become white, and, calm and unromantic though he was, I saw, 
and saw truly, that he was hastening to his grave. He commanded me 
never to let her know who had ministered to her during her mind's wander- 
ings ; and I kept my word ; but she needed not that proof of his tenderness 
to increase her repentance, which was deep and genuine ; indeed, whatever 
Delphine*s faults had been, she was incapable of deception. Her bouI, 
though full of error, was above the pettiness of little faults, and she fear- 
lessly pursued her career, whether of good or evil, without wishing to con- 
ceal either her progress or her object ; the latter was frequently unknown 
to herself, for she was perpetually vacillating from one passion to another. 

"For some time after that fearful illness, nowever, her mind seemed im- 
pregnated with but one idea ; it l^aunted her dreams, it pursued her by day, 
ana imbittered all her comforts. She had retired to the country, and her 
affectionate heart sought, amid trees, and birds, and flowers, things to com- 
mune with and love ; but still it returned to its own bitterness : the budding 
trees reminded her of those young blossoms of eternity which had sprung 
from herself, but whom now she could neither foster nor protect ' The 
birds/ she would say, * may feed their offspring and teach their win^ to 
soar ; but when, hereafter, my children look me in the face, they will not 
know their mother V 

" I have said that Sir Lionel was hastening to his grave. His mind bad 
not the elasticity of hers : if his feelings were less acute, they were the 
more continued. He had no bursts oi grief, but the iron had at once 
entel-ed into his soul ; and, after the course of a few months, we heard he 
was dying at Leister Park. Delpbine, when the intelligence reached her, 
became almost frantic with grief. The night was fierce and tempestuous, 
and brilliant lightning swept athwart the sky ; 'yet she ordered the carriage 
on the instant, and set forth, amid the war of elements, that she might 
receive his forgiveness from his own lips : — she little knew how fully it had 
been bestowed, when he prayed beside her during her unconscioas ravings. 
You know how steep and dangerous is the hill which leads to the park 
gates ; the horses took fright as they descended, and we were both thrown 
out, providentially without sustaining any injury. She heeded neither the 
acciaent nor the storm, but continued. her way on foot to where the moving; 
lights, and the crowded, yet silent rooms, told too plainly what was anti- 
cipated. 

" She pressed my ami closely to her heart when the astonished porter 
opened the portal to a mistress he had not seen for two years. ' Ask ! ask I' 
she murmured, in a low, thick voice, * I cannot.' 'Sir Lionel — ' I said, 
and could say no more. 

" * He still lives,' was the reply ; and in an instant she glided past me, 
and I saw her flitting like a shadow up the marble stairs. In less time 
than I can describe it, came a long and piercing scream, so piercing tliat the 
old servant clasped his hands, and exclaimed, * It is over !' And so it was. 
Her husband's breath departed as she burst into the chamber, and I found 
her arms inwreathed around his neck. Will you believe that he who 
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MUght to disenfase those arms from that embrace. was her own son, her 
eldest bom ! and mat when she woold have kissed bis cheek, as we were 
bearing her from the house, he turned it from her lips !" 

" Poor Delphine l" ejaculated Myra. " Her imaginaiy troubles had been 
converted into trials of the bitterest kind." 

'^rue," replied her aunt, ^ but with my old friendship, warmer about 
my heart than its own life-blood, I see how completely the cop was of her 
own mixing ; and I have told her story to very little pur|M>se, if you do not 
perceive how her trials, from their commencement, originated in an unre- 
stricted imagination." 

<< What a pity that such a mind should not have been well directed." 

** True, inaeed. Parents, who have female children to launch into the 
world, would do well to remember that, as women's trials are of the adfiec- 
tions, it becomes only the more necessary to direct those afllections into 
proper channels." 

''But, dear aunt," continued Myra, '* Delaine was then young, and she 
is now old ; is there nothing more to tell ? 1 suppose she was quite cured 
of her romance ? and I want to know about her children ; besiaes, I have 
always beard her called Mrs. Harrington, not Lady Leister.*^ 

"Delphine was certainly young when she became a widow, and she 
found that Sir Lionel had returned to her the half of her fortune, settling 
the other half upon her daughter, their second ohild, but from which Miss 
Leister was to derive no advantage until she was five and twenty. Your 
other question, Myra, savours of thoughtlessness ; it was, 'Is there nothing 
more to tell V as if a single leaf in the book of life could bo turned over by 
the finger of time, and present notha^ but a blank page, to eternity, Alas ! 
the hours, the minutes of our lives are big with incident ; the fruits of past, 
the flowers of coming, years — the hopes, the fears, the sighs, the smiles — 
the unrecorded, but not unfelt, impurities of our nature — the evil strug- 
gling with the good — who would dare to read the faithful record of their 
own heart's thoughts if they could have been recorded ! 

" 'NoUiing !' What fools men were to coin us such a word ; a word 
that Nature knows not of, that Time does not acknowledge. As if there 
were a vacuum in air, or space, or au^t that the Almighty made. 'T is a 
fool's word !" 

Myra could not help smiling at the sudden earnestness of her aunt ; and 
the old lady continuea, in a more sober strain : — 

." It is not easy, M3rra, to be curedf as you call it, of a habit, which has 
been sown in infancy, cherished for years, and which has impregnated all 
our qualities with its essence : the sentiments discover the colour of their 
ori/unal tincture, and reason finds it more difficult to deal with habit than 
with aught else. It is no easy matter to determine what portions of our 
own character we overrate ; so as to separate the good from the bad. If I 
wanted to make up a history, I might enlarge upon her reformation, and 
talk of her miraculous conversion, and how she settled into a reasoning 
and reasonable woman ; but then I should be untrue to human nature : it 
is far more difficult to change the current of the mind than is generally 
imagined. Delphine went abroad ; she gained information, andlier deep 
and bitter trials nad sobered, but not destroyed, an ima<rination which, even 
when sobered, was still too vivid. Her thirst for excitement returned as 
Ume silently and slowly passed the thickening veil of years over past 
events. She became as one of the olden time ;' she existed onl^r in the 
memory of past ages ; and she amused many of her leisure hours in prov- 
ing that the crimes, so called, of those of the antediluvian world, were only 
an exaggeration of virtue. The singularity of her opinions, her rare beauty, 
her manners and conversation, the extent of her information, and, above 
all, the tone of melancholy which, emanating from her heart, thrilled ita 
15—6 ' 
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c^adenoea through her frame, made her so much an object of interest abroad, 
that she returnod to England laden with a reputation fortalent^ and accom- 
plishmoDts which few women ever acquire. But our country-folk have, 
unfortunately, a prejudice against all who acquire celebrity m a foreieii 
land ; and I have never known an instance of one greatly admired at the 
court of France, or sung of in the land of sunnv Italv, being favoured in 
England. 1 do not speak of public favourites, out oi those who may be, 
with more propriety, termed private ones. 

" I think Delphine had hoped that her errors would have been forgotten, 
and that she might, at least, nave held the first place among the saoans of 
lier own sex ;' but, whatever the men were disposed to do, the women could 
not forgive her for the possession of wit and beauty ; but for these two 

Dualities, she might, at the age of five and forty, have * played at cards and 
ied ' in the self-same coterie ahe once belonged to !" 
*' What!" exclaimed Mjnra, "you, who profess so earnestly to be the 
friend of your own sex, have I cau^t you satirizing 7" 

** Friendship makes me feel for^ but does not ftSid mt to, the failings of 
those I love. Nine women out of ten (and 1 have made my calculation with 
rare arithmetical precision) would sooner forgive a woman for frailty, than 
for the sin of beauty, or the greater sin of wit ; and why ? because their own 
minds have been crushed, and they are taught to dread whatever is not 
strictly conventionaL Delphine was thrown back either upon male society 

— where she could have dictated laws, and, even at that age, was admired 
for her loveliness — or upon her own resources, and the friendship of two or 
three old women like myself, whose rank and age made them the fearless 
rulers of their own actious : she chose the latter, and is, I think, satisfied. 
Her sons are abroad in the world ; and, which I believe I stated before, as 
she resumed her maiden name when she felt how she had degraded her 
husband's ancient title, they felt absolved from paying her any attention. 

** It was only last season that Delphine and myself went to the opera to 
hear Grisi, whose grace captivates more than her melody. You have heard 
me say how passionately siie loves music ; and as it is the mtuic, and not 
the mimde^ sne wishes to enter into, she invariably seats herself at the 
back of the box. Once or twice during the performance she leaned forward ; 
and, as the ballet had commenced, we were about retiring, when our door 
opened, and a young lady rushed in, and threw herself on my poor friend's 
bosom. 

" It was her daughter ! 

*' She had gathered from some conversation which took place between 
her guardian and her c^perone, that her mother was in the box next to the 
one they occupied, and notwithstanding the prohibition which had been 
adhered to for years, the affectionate creature watched for an opportunity to 
look upon that parent whom she loved with an enthusiasm which savoured 
stron^y of her mother. * And vou are my mother!' she repeated, after 
indulging in a long embrace — 'and you are my mother — my own, own 
mother ! — and you are so beautiful ! — my mother ! — my own, own mother !' 

— and she gazed on her with an earnestness that drew tears from her guar- 
dian' s eyes, who^ thunderstruck at her impetuosity, had entered soon ailer. 
His manner speedily froze into politeness ; he possessed power, and I could 
not condemn him for exercising it. They wept long and bitterly in each 
other's arms — they wept unseen except by Miss Leister's guardian and my- 
self. There was a Jesia^ and a ballet of gorgeous magnificence upon the 
stage, and cries of, * Bravo !' thundered to the roof; yet, within a narrow 
space, there was a depth, an intensity of agony, which you may feel, but I 
cannot describe. At last nature yielded to the struggle, and the poor girl 
fainted. ' Take her away now, sir,' said Delphine ; * I know I am unwor- 

tby, sLud will not attempt anything that would be at variance with her 
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fathei^s wit]. May God lo bless and reward you, as you deal justice to 
that lonely ^rl ! 

" ' I perceivOi' she added, * she is cursed with her mother's susceptibility ; 
i would almost sooner see her in her grave !' 

*' Alas ! that poor girl is now dying of incipient consumption, and yet 
they will not suiiee her mother to watch by her bed-side, or to pay her 
more than a half>hour's visit ! This, to a mother, Myra, is no imagmary 
trial.* 

" It is a fearful lesson !** sighed Myra ; " I would not pursue it farther. 
What if the girl should die ?" % 

'* Grod^s will be done !" replied the old lady, meekly : *' I wish I could 
read aloud to the world ail the examples I have noted ofgreat and glorious 
women, lost for ever to society, through the defects of education. A Judi- 
cious husbandman watches -the culture of the plant, the soundness of the 
root, and then knows what he has to look forward to ,* while we, poor la- 
bourers in the moral garden, expect strength from the willow, and docility 
from the oak. Women are all educated with reference to fashion, which 
multiplies their trials by diminishing their strength ; and — " 

The old lady was interrupted by the receipt of a letter from Delphine, 
which she did not rea^ without many tears. 

*^ It is over ! My daughter i» dead ! Feel for me, weep for me, pray 
for me — my friend ! You, who knew me in the days of my unsubdued 
youth, pray for me! You, who knew me durmg the reign of my uncon- 
trolled imagination, pray for rae ! You, who knew me when I breathed 
«nly incense, and heard no voice but the voice of flattery, pray for me ! 
You, who knew me a spotless wife and a joyful mother, pray for me ! 
You, who knew and sought to dispel the clouds with which fojly and 
fashion obscured my days, pray for me ! You, who saved me from the 
depths of despair, .and received a polluted creature into tbe sanctuary of 
your pure home, pray for tne ! Pray for me, now and always 1 but espe- 
cially now, when my child if dead. She lies bdbre me at this moment — 
there ! Those arms which intwined around me on that night, when first 
she called me * mother P — the sweetek music I had ever heard; those 
arms will never, n«oer again press a fallen mother, but still a motherf to that 
bosom ! Oh, if they had only suffered me to remain with her during the 
last week, it would have been enough ! but they would not : it was the 
deepest of all my humiliations. They could not think that the most de- 

E raved being who ever existed could cojitaminate its own child! But I 
ave no rij^t to murmur. It has been ordained that the residue of a 
. woman's life, though it be steeped in tears, cannot atone for one, only one, 
fault! 

** Forgive me, my friend, I would not repine, yet Nature heaves withhi 
me, when I rerheraber how she entreated that I might be suffered to remain 
with her. Did I say I had only one fault, one crime to atone for ! Afais ! my 
whole life has been a tissue of faults ; and, above all, the great one, the 
greatest of the whole, that I misused the talents Qod had given me ; and, 
mstead of becoming distinguished for all that should make woman like th^ 
eastern perfume, whofe fragrance increases the longer it exists, I hav^ 
been — 
** Heaven preserve me ! I thought the pale corse siehed ! 
" Oh ! spirit of my child ! look on thy erring mother, and, if it be per- 
mitted, meet her when death shall separate, what might haoe been a 
^oriotts spirit, from earth's passions and earth's clay ! Did I write -^'glo- 
nous spirit * — - 1 wrote even as the heathen did. Humility is the Christian's 
lory, and faith his shield. Shield me, O faith! from my own pride, and 
ible me to the cross which was borne by an atoning Saviour. 
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" How iMatitifiil she looks ! — they have left iis quite alone. Her mother 
M Crusted at last— with what ? the ashes of her child ! My husband meant 
not this — he could not mean it ! 

^ Come to me, my friend ; this death-bed has no terror! Toung and 
beautiful, she smiles at what philosophers and kings tremble but to think 
upon. I would fain be thantful that she is gone ; if she had Uved, the 
cruel world, perhaps a heartless husband, might have called her mother — — 
what she waa ! it would have killed the gentle child ; or she might have 
hved to suffer, as I have sufiei^ ! 

^ Cfome; — we can sit togefner here, and talk of time and of eternity ; 
and you shall reason me to what you will. Constance, my heart is broken ; 
it lies there^ within her shroud, buried in her bosom ! Win you believe that 
my ambition breathed new life, when I thought on what she would be ; 
and, though cut off from her society, I planned, and planned, and triumphed in 
her triumphs ! My imagination was at work as for myself; and the visimis 
of my youth returned again I Can you forgave me this? — it is a frank 
confession. 

** Come to me, and, as yon have often done extract wisdom from 
afflkstionP • 
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** Thoiif h Tarious wisheA, hopes, and fears 

Fevered the progress of these years ; 

Tet now, days, weeks, and months may seem 

The recoUoction of a dream ; 

80 still we glide dosra to the sea 

Of fiuhomless eternity." 

acoWtMarmim, 
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' ASTOII, LENOX ^ND 



TO THE READER. 



Thuitkbn years ago, when on my way to join my regiment, then 
•n the point of embarking at Portsmouth for India, I stopped one 
night at a very small country inn, not a hundred miles from Fort 
WiiHam. Here I not only slept, but over-slept myself; so that it was 
^th no small ''bubble bubble, toil and trouble," mingled witli many 
an execration of my black Mow, who had neglected to wake me at 
the proper hour in the morning, that I got myself and my luggage 
under weigh at the needful hour. 

Several days afler we had sailed from Portsmouth, on opening one 
of nw' trunks, I was puzzled to find in it a large, rather much-worn 
portfolio, which I knew did not belong to me. " What is that, or 
where did it come from?" said I to Yonck. " Why, Massa, Yorick 

do n't know. It was on de table in de room where you sleep at , 

lyii^ under Massa's de^, so Yorick put it in trunk too." 

Alter bestowing a few pithy epithets upon this most sensible of 
servants, I ceased to think of the portfolio — tiH weeks alkr, when 
weary of the monotony of a long voyage, it occurred to me as a pos- 
sible source of mischievous diversion to myself and my brother 
officers. 

We accordingly turned out its contents, and I can appeal to the 
many, still living, who partook in the amusement they furnished on 
board the S — — Jle, if they ever can forget the bright summer 
evenings spent in their perusal ? 

They consisted of detached portions of a journal, which appeared 
to have been regularly kept for a considerable length of time ; in 
which the parts qow given to the public were minted with many 
matters of mere family interest, or private feeling. The names of 
persons and places were given at fuu length ; and I can vouch for the 
perfect accuracy with wliich the anecdotes are related, and the char- 
acters portrayed ; for in " Simon's Panorama," (the name we gave 
tiie portfolk),) many of us recognised, sometimes with much aston- 
ishment, friends, acquaintances, and rdatwes. 

On my return from India, after an absence of eleven years, I wrote 
to Simon, stating the manner in which 1 had become possessed of the 
portfolio, and requesting to know how I could restore it to its right- 
nil owner. My letter was returned, marked, " No such person to be 
found*" I was not to be thus balked. By the aid of an almanac 
I found out tbe name of the parish clergyman ; and from him, in 
Teply to a letter which I had addressed to him upon the subject,! 
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learned witii regret, that Simon was gathered to his &thera some 
years aso; and so was his son-in-law, whom I supposed to be the 
writer or the P^Fters. I really felt as if F had lost an old and intimate 
friend, — so familiar had my mind become with the idea of Simon, 
his poney-cart, and his preaching propensities. Thus lefl, as it were, 
heir of the poHfoUoy I have been tempted to employ the hours of a 
tedious convalescence in preparing a part of its contents for the 

fublic ; hoping that its supreme ./ia< mav confirm the opinion which 
have formed, that they are highly calculated to be useful in that 
rank of life to which they more particularly address themselves; 

Indeed, were all, hi^h and low, rich and poor, to lay Simon's homely 
advices to heart, we uiould become a greater, a more contented, and a 
more prosperous, because we should be a more virtuous, people than 
we can at present boast ourselves. 

I have endeavoured to save private feelings as much as possible, 
by suppressing or altering the names of persons who %ure in 
" Simon's Panorama ;" tliough, no doubt, some there are who wffl 
recognise themselvesy even under a feigned name< 

I am well aware that Simon occasionally proses. But really, all 
that he says is dictated by such sound good sense and excellent prin- 
ciple, that I could not always persuade myself to curtail him, even 
though I did feel a little fretted at the length of his exhortations ; and 
I comfort myself with this, that those who weary of them caH pass 
them Over ; and those who follow them will never need to complain 
that they have wasted their time. 

Ths Heir or thx Portfouo. 



ANECDOTES 

OP 

THE UVING AND OF THE DEAD* 



MY EARLY DAYS. 



hki first recollections of life are those of misery. — My mother lying on 
her bed sobbing in wild grief — the house dark and desolate — myuttk 
nster and mjrself cold and hungry, and wailing, we knew not why ; and 
no one caring for us. Perhaps ail our distinct recollectiona of early tife 
resemble pictures. They represent but one instant of time ; and let us 1oc4l 
hkxk on them when we may, we always see the same people in exactly the 
•ame attitudes, the same dresses, the same expressions df face. At this 
moment, while I write, I see my mother stretched in an agony of grief 
upon the bed. I hear the convulsive fetches of her breath. I see the con- 
fused dreary apartment — the ^te fuU of ashes, and no fire — an un- 
washed pan upon the health, with the lid half off, and covered with dust— 
a beam of cold pale light glinting down the chimney upon bits of broken, 
plaster and half-burnt stii^ ; and think I yet feel the cold, damp, sooty 
air blow on my cheek. This last impression is sontrong that I have never 
since felt the same dismal blast but I thought it the very smell of desolatioa 
and despair. 

The next picture that memory has presented is my mother sitting with 
her motionless wheel before her pale and motionless figure ; her eyes gazmg 
on vacancy, and the untwined tnread suspended in her fingers. I see the 
outer door open slowW and softly, and light from a little blaoL cruizie, which 
hung near the fire, fall full on the benevolent countenance and the hi^ 
white unwrinkled brow of Simon the travelling merchant He stood there 
a moment, looking on my mother, who did not perceive him. I see him 
still in my mind's eye stepping gently and silently into the house, and hear 
my mother's wild scream when she at length observed him. He sat down 
by her, spoke to her kindly, and took m^ poor little alarmed and bewildered 
nster and myself on his knees, caressmg us and giving us gin^rbread 
firom his great pocket. Few people are aware of the yalue of kindness of 
manner to a child, or how deeply a fond look, or word, or kiss, sinks into 
their little warm hearts in such situations as we then were. I was too 
young to understand what Simon or my mother were saving ; but I reroen- 
ber her face turned upon us, her large dark eyes widely opened, and m -a 
tone of agony uttering the words, "Wretched orphans.** I did not know 
what that meant, but guessed it to be something very frightful The slight 
and scattered glimpses of lidit thrown by my memory on a time so long 
past, only enalSe me to recol^ct, that from that night we were never again 
80 unhappy. Simon saw my mother again, comforted her, and she begfin 
to work busily, and was onoe more occupied with the care of my sister and 

myself. 
I DOW know that this dear mother was married, when a mere gnrlt to a 
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yootif gflukir, and that he perished in a great navai en^gement, leaving an 
orphan widow, under twenty years of age, with two infant orphans to sup- 
port Simon had been at a distance when the news of our misfortune 
arrived ; but, on returning to his home, not far from ours, immediately 
came to pour the blessed balm of at once heavenly and earthly consolation 
into the wounded heart. He arranged plans with nnr mother for her future 
comfort and conduct, procured the arrears of mv nither's pay and priz^ 
money, and, through nis vivid representations or our case to some of the 
neishbouring gentry, obtained a small pension for the brave young sailor's 
wi(K>w and orphans. I remember him arriving one sunny morning with a 
pick and spade over his shoulder, and a great bundle of willow slips under 
his arm, to put the little yard belonging to our lonely hut in order, and to 
mend its fence. He always took me along with him to all such pieces of 
work ; taught me to be useful and careful ; to weed and to water the new 
planted kau and willows, and the new sown turnips ; to pick up all sticks, 
and stones, and litter ; and to exert my almost infant strength and activity 
at once agreeably and usefully. He spoke to me continually; gave me 
encouragement and applause for all my little feats of ingenuity or agility, 
and, above all, for any traits of coiisideration or exertion of tnought and 
reason that I chanced to display. My mother did not sit idle while another 
ras working for her. With ^eat natural abilities, sound sense, and a true 
Independent Scottish heart, joined to much dociUty, she soon roused her- 
self from the apathy of despair into which she was sinking at the time 
Simon came to see her. She worked incessantly and usefully ; and the 
worthy man, delighted to find his endeavours to serve her crowned with 
such success, redoubled his kindness and affection. He brought my sister 
a weaned calf, which he called her tocher. This she and I concluded was 
the name of the animal, and it never aAer got any other. This calf proved 
the source of wealth to the whole family, and set us completely above want. 
After his return fix>m every ioumey, Simon came to see us, and was ever 
the forerunner of joy and comfort His very looks, his mere presence, was 
comfort But, besides, he always found somelhins in each to praise and 
approve. He had always something to show, or tell, or teach ; and he set 
every thing to rights that was beyondour skill or strensth. He taught me 
to plait and then prune the willow fence, and to make baskets of the prun- 
inais — a most useful lesson, and easily learned. He also taught me- an- 
other still easier and as useful, — it was, never to leave Htter of any kind at 
my heels, but to carry at once every sort of rubbish to its own proper place. 
Stones he heaped in oneunoccupied comer, there to lie till tiiey were needed. 
Weeds, sticks, stalks, and blades were all laid in another heap to decay, 
and afterwards to be used as manure. ** Child,*' he said, " put nothing to 
waste ; every thing on earth has its use. Only teach yourself betimes to 
keep every thing where it ought to be, and you will know where to find it; 
and theia will be neither confusion, nor waste, nor time lost, breaking your 
bones tumbling over rubbish, or hunting for what is destroyed through 
want of order.** My mother had brought us up in such perfect obedience, 
from the earliest hours of our existence, that contention and discontent 
were utterly unknown in the house. No scolding — no punishments; my 
sister and I had not an idea or a wish but to do instantly what we were 
desired. Thus we were easily taught; aAd I learned to read so early, and 
so gradually, and with so little trouble, that I scarcely remember when or 
how it was : but it is associated in my memory wiUi my mother's love and 
caresses. And both my sister and I love reading. And I remember when 
a neighbour was wondering to see us reading of our own free will, because 
her own children never would read a word unless she thrashed them to it ; 
my mother cried out to her, << Oh, woman ! is that the way ye tak' to gar 
joar haima like their books ? Could ye like your very meat or your sleep 
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yoursel', if ye never got tiiem but wi' a threshing ? Would ye like tbem^ 
or them that threshed you ?" " Weel [ wo^ no !" replied her visiter. &ot 
kigic avails little in counteracting the habit of thrashins; and the good 
woman would probably go home and doubly thrash her children because I 
was fond of reading. 

.Another thing I cannot remember, — that is, a time when' I was unac- 
quainted with the first principles of religion ; I mean, that there is an all- 
powerful, unseen Being, who made whatever I saw on the earth and in the 
sky, and who is the Preserver of all who love and serve him. Him my 
mother taught my little sister and myself to think of at all times with the 
deepest reverence and love, as the Author of all our blessings. She pressed 
upon our infant hearts the necessity of remembering that this great Spirit 
was for ever present, though not seen by us, ana to dread doing any- 
thing wrong, though no mortal eye was near us, because we were ever seen 
by Idim, who knew not only all we did, but all We thought. We, night 
and morning, in a few simple words, addressed to Him our infant adora- 
tions ; and in all our childish griefs and troubles, to him we habitually lifted 
up our little hearts and hands for help. Oh, I yet remember, on that day 
of my earliest wretchedness, when bewildered and terrified by my mother's 
grie( tHat I tried to pray for her and my father, then in his ocean grave ! 

It seems to me that I can look back on a very long period of time in 
which Simon was our active and never- failing friend. But I can give no 
narrative of those years, even were the life of a herd-boy likely to afford 
subjects for narration. Simon provided me with books to read, when, with no 
companion but my dog, I was at my lonely occupation of herding cattle, 
sent out to graze among ill-fenced fields : and at night I attended with my 
sister a school, where we learned writing and iirithmetic. The praises of 
my master awakened many ambitious feelings in my mind, and these might 
have led to much mischief, but Simon soon afler took me as his servant to 
learn farm work ; and in the intervals of his journeys, perhaps perceiving 
the aspirings of mv heart, took occasion to tell me what had been his own 
destination in early life. His father, who had been all his days a pedler, 
had acquired so much money as to aiJbrd his son a good, and even a learned 
education, intending him, oi course, for the church. Through all the pre- 
paratory schools, Simon passed with credit to himself, and, at eighteen 
years of age, was sent to college. There, though the expense of the various 
classes was very great in comparison with the country schools, it could and 
would have been borne without murmur or surprise, because it was expected ; 
but even Simon's father, accustomed to buy and sell, and calculate, nad not 
calculated on such an expense as had actually and unavoidably accumu- 
lated before the close of tne season, when all came to be summed up. But 
that was not aJl. Simon always saw with his eyes and heard with his ean>, 
and everj sense pressed conviction on his heart, that, except in very par- 
ticular circumstances, the learned professions are not for a poor man's son. 
Where the bent to any particular profession is very strong, and the capa- 
city for acquiring the preliminary branches indisputable, who shall venture 
to oppose the powerful dictates of nature? Yet, even in this rare case, what 
father and mother would not dread for their son the long apprenticeship of 
privation, and temptation, and penury, and mortification, and toil ! Bu^ in 
all ordinary cases, merely because a poor man has been blessed with a son 
of such good talents as, by the help of reading, writing, and arithmetic, as 
an outset, would fit him for an apprentice or clerk in any of the respectable 
trades or occupations of life, is not satisfied with fAol, but becomes imme- 
diately possessed with the vain desire of making him a minister, he shows 
in the very wish that he is utterly ignorant of the course to be pursued, every 
step of which would prove to lum a step towards misery ana ruin. ** It is 
a possession!'^ cried Simon, driving his spade deeper in the clod, and let- 
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ting it sUnd there for a time, ** I say it is nothing but a possession. It is 
the delusion of the enemy in the semblance of an angel of light to wile poor 
mortals to misery and min ! What I hare seen, in that one sessioa at col- 
lege, of human wretchedness ! I might add, of vice, but that is best untold ; 
poverty is ill enough without it ! How many wretched lads did I there see! 
At first I shunned Qiem, because I dreaded, as symbols of abomination, thehr 
filthy, unwashed, inky hands ; their stained, torn, thread-bare college-gowns, 
covered with dirt and dust; their battered, rusty hats, their muddy shoes, 
their uncombed hair, matted and raggled like a muirland tup. All these 
filths filled me with .shame, and turned my very stomach; for my ovok 
pother had brought me up in close intimacy with soap and water, in which, 
from my very infancy, I was plunged at least twice every day ; for she often 
told me that dirt, indecency, and vice, were three cousins-german. 

<' Could I have ivondered if the professors, or the young gentlemen about 
the college, had dreaded the contact of such, fellows, when even I, one of 
their own rank, ^ed at them and blushed for them ? Among these future 
doctors and mimsters, however, I soon began to distinguish between those 
who wore the symbols of honest poverty sTone, untaintM with reckless vul- 
garity and dirt Our pursuits ana rank being the same, with manj of these 
I became acquainted ; and that was the time when I learned what iSiSufiered 
by lads, even of the highest talents, and unpolluted with a single vice, when 
thrust, by their own misguided ambition, or the deludihg fondness and 
vanity of their parents, into situations of expense which their humble means 
are utterly unable to support. There it was I first knew some who had 
nearly finished their stuaies and their lives : — the body worn to a shadow, 
— the kind, noble heart sunk into despondency by want and wo, — and the 
bright intellect strained to the verge or insanity by over-ezertions, surround- 
ed by poverty, and anxiety, and starvation !" Simon's voice trembled witii 
emotion as ne spoke. lie stood a minute silent, and then resumed his 
spade, with a cloud on his brow, vety unlike the usual sun-bright expression 
which characterized his face. It was long before he spoke again, and when 
he did, he abruptly began the same subject, which, it appeared, he had men- 
tally pursued. " That was my first and last season at college. I laboured 
bard — made all the improvement I could ; and, when the session was over, 
bade it, and every thought of being made a gentleman, farewell I grate- 
fully thanked mv good father for what he haaalready done for me ; but, by 
an account of what I had seen amon^ my fellow-stodents, effectually cured 
him of the wish to make his son a mmister. 

^ If every honest man were as easily persuaded, how much it would be 
for the happiness of himself and his family and the country at large. The 
Christian religion, — blessed be its Author! is designed for the poor as 
well as the rich ; and it would not be easy to tell whether the rich or poor 
have most need of it to guide and support them through the cares and 
temptations belon^ng to each rank ; but because the poorest have all the 
privileges of Christians as weH as the richest, does that infer that they should 
become its teachers ? Some indeed, are, from their childhood, stamped as 
it were by a superior turn of mind and talents, which shine out even in ' 
th^ persons and manners. Such will adorn any profession, but we do n't 
often see them, and it is not of those I speak. But what kind of ministers 
of the gospel can they make, who, with only ordinary talents, have been 
thumpit through the more needful drudge- work of the mdispensable classes 
at school and college, so as to entitle them to a license to preach, and who 
look to the ministry for sorrow ha'et else than the road to the manse, the 

flebe, and the stipend ! To obtain this, they will cringe to rich and to poor, 
attering the evil passions of both. How it has gnawed my soul to see a 
man of this sort, utterly destitute of a gentleman's manners, or feelings, or 
accomplishments, merely because he had learned Greek and LatiUy trans- 
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pUntod into a gentleman's houpe to have the np-bringiag of his tons, 
though ignorant of the literature and of the very language of polished life. 
Andy alas ! how they are likely to he brought up — now they are, in fact, 
lirought up, by one who, to Keep himselr in his place, having no better 
means — must cringe and flatter and iil!!ulge his pupils — gratity their pro- 
Pjonsities and humours — connive at their tricks, and concealtheir delinquen- * 
csiea ! Thejaiinow little of human life who do not know that it is from such ' 
education as IbcA men can give that so many of our young gentry, and even 
Bobles, grow up idle, headstrong, and disobedient — often the dissipated or 
pioiligate slaves of their own wayward passions. Neglecting every reli- 
gious doty — scorning its ministers, and nating Greek and Latin, because 
relision and its ministers, and their studies, are all indissolubly associated 
in their minds with their first preceptor, who, whatever his mode of teach- 
ing may have been, has never remembered the first, the last, the sole pur- 
pose of all teaching and all learning; that of striving to the uttermost of 
liis power to make his pupils good and useful and pious men, men devoted 
to the performance of duty, and willing to live or die for their country or 
their God, as God may see fit to require. 

" And on the other hand, my dear fellow, will you try to figure to yourself 
the situation of an accomplished, cultivated, thoroughly-taught youth, who, 
whatever may have been his original rank, has all the mind and feelings of 
a true gentleman, when the necessity of his circumstances compel him to 
accept, and graUfuUy to accept, the first offer he ma^ receive of a place as 
tutor, although it be among those who have not one feeling in common with 
him, nor one feeling towards him but that Jie is a dependant in their pay. 
His very labours in the most important work which can be trusted to a 
human being, that of training young immortal creatures for earth and for 
heaven, sink him, in the estimation of the ignorant or vulgar rich or great, 
to the rank of an inferior. In the drawing-roonfi he is never expected to 
appear ; — and at the dinner table he is expected to sit as a mute. What- 
ever the eonversation may be, though he could enlighten and enliven and 
delight by joininf; in the discussions, the sound of his voice would startle 
the company as much as if one of the candlesticks had spoken. It is very 
dear that in attch cases the best tutor's best efforts may not succeed in bring- 
ing up his pupils to be either learned or virtuous, when father and mother m 
anjr way withhold their support to the means he may find needful to employ, 
or in any way sanction disobedience or faults which he has occasion to 
reprove. If they show him neglect, or slight his opinion, or scorn his judg- 
ment, or sneer ait him in his absence, his usefulness is at an end. And it is 
deplorable to think of the insane crueify of many parents, especially 
mothers, jn thiy most momentous subject ; and Heaven pity any consci- 
entious young man so situated ! ^ 

" No doub^ there have been some young men tr&nsplante^ into happier 
and fairer scenes than these — among the good, tlie great^qd the wise, 
wbo have not only welcomed them as equals, but as instructors ; and when 
all the beat powers and energies of their hearts and intellects have been 
called into action — but oh, boy, boy. ! these are rare occurrences, and few, 
few there be in humble rank, of the many who are educated for the church, 
who can look back on such an oasis in the dreary wilderness of their proba- 
tionary life ; -^therefore let me advise you not to look forward to it, but 
leave me ministry to those who are already by Gt>d*8 will in that rank of 
lif(y|Mh best fits them for it Do you, my dear young friend, fix your 

BFand mind on an humbler but surer sphere of usefulness, in that rank 

Eere your mother has shown you what one pair of little hands, never idle^ 
may accomplish. How constantly and energetically she has exerted her- 
self for the moat worthy and beneficial purposes, and how much good she 
has done ! Even her unobtruded example has in many ways improved the 
15—6 
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neighbo'Qrhood. Take her for your example : — Let your aspirationB be t0 
rise in and to adorn that sphere in which her ivorth has Mtfaerto enflMifi 
you, with God^s blessing, to live and thrive. Here we have peace «tM 
plenty, and nuiny humole but rational enjoyments ; and the mtstMt ^T 
acquiring knowledge to fit us, in our turn, to instnict those whofn, in thu 
course of providence, it may become our duty to teach. Let ub employour 
one talent well to the best otour power ; and rely upon it we shall in na wisft 
lose our reward either here or hereafter. In doing this, rest astared tlie 
ministry will not suffer. Better far would it be were it left, more «zeiiH 
sively, m the hands of those whose natural rank and education fits, without 
such mortal 'toils and sufferings, for the fulfilment of its dnties. 

Simon then ceased for a while to speak, ending, as he generally didy with 
a few emphatic words, to which his bright expressive countenance and 
powerful voice gave such force and meaning, that I have sometimes found 
myself repeating them over and over for days after. 

No man was ever better entitled to directand advise ; for in all thioffs he 
practised his own lessons, and exacted far more of himself than of ombn. 
If ever it might be said of any mere man, I might dare to say of him, that 
he went about continually doing cood ; — and at the ieii'd of aweH^spent day, 
devoutly implored forgiveness of nis Saviour and his CKk!!, becatise he had 
done so little. T loved him and revered him from my infancy as a faither, 
and of late had be^n to repeat that honoured title more tenderly in ny 
heart, for it was mingled there with another, and that other was the name 
of Simon's daughter. I loved, I suppose; as other boys love ; though, of 
course, I thought no boy or man had ever loved like me. Simon, probably, 
was aware of my feelings before I knew them myself; and soon spoke to me 
with all the frankness of his upright guileless heart. Be threw no obsta- 
cles to torment, or provoke me to ny in the face of reason and dntr : bat bo 
calmly explained the enormity of people marrying before having me meaiM 
of providing for a family — a crime which he illustrated by many a wofiil 
example ; and eSier pointing out, and placing me on the road through which 
I mi^ht, by mv own efforts, obtain these means, we went on peacefully, 
like father and son, as before. He gave me the management, firstof a part, 
and then of all his farm, during his summer journeys, and also encouram)d 
me to take a small portion of it into my own hands, for which I paid Sim 
rent, like Jacob. I served him seven years, and they seemed to mo but as 
seven days. I was not, like Jacob, cheated at the end of them ; for tbeto 
labours had their efiTect, and enabled me to acquire a legal title to call SanoD 
father. That I have been happy beyond the common lot, will be easily bo* 
lieved, when I say, that Simon's daughter is Worthy of her parentage. 

Years have rolled on ; how rapioly they roll, and with ever<iinerea8ing 
speed ! Still they have found me a blest and happy man, in spite of anoxd? 
nary portion bf the troubles and sorrows of this scene of trial. 

During one^f those years, circumstances occurred which made it need- 
ful for me to accompany Simon in his annual round of the summer fairs. 
All things having been prepared, on a sweet May morning we set off Si* 
mon and I, as escort to his pony and covered cart, in which he conveyed his 
articles of merchandise, amongst which, and other annual contributions, 
was my mother's annual web of towelling, made of yam, spun by herself 
from lint of her own growing. And, in spite of the perfectafti and chea]^ 
ness to which the impro^bn^6hts of machinery have brought all species of 
goods, this still found a ready market among a certain class t)if«i|ub* 
stantial judicious housewives, who prefer laying out twenty shillings fyt 
what will last twenty or thirty years, to giving ten shillings for what will oe 
worn out in five. I was very doleful ror some miles ; but wherever we 
went, Sinion, acc|uainted with every turn, every kotase and troe^ every place 
and person, bad something to tell of all. In his company it was impossibia 



« 
to fXMitinue ddl or uniaterested in wbat was passins around you. He was 
weleoined wherever he appeared. It seemed as if ihe kiadness of his own 
heart made «very other heart kind to him; and during this summer's ex^ 
oonioB I often tho^ht that he lived more in the same space of time than 
any o ther peraon. He never was dozened or indifferent He was alive to 
— — event and every one's interests. He knew every one's children by 



name ; knew every one's subjects of joy and sorrow ; and was ever ready 
with heart and hand to help and console and advise in Uie most efibctual 
manner. 

On this grand event of our married Hfe, this our first parting, in the sad- 
ness of our hearts, I gave my sweet wife my promise to wnte down the 
events of everyday, that on my return she might live alojigVith me this 
to her a lost portion of existence. This promise I faithfully kept. The 
events, indeed, were few ; but the anecdotes which the depot in Simon's 
memory furnished, and which the interest he took in all he saw called forth 
from others, were nnnumbered, and might fill many goodly volumes. 
Whether I am^right in thinking that a few of them will interest other peo- 
ple as they interested me, I cannot ^ess. We are most inadequate juclges 
of the red importance of wbat is said, or done, or suffered by ourselves, or 
those we love; or the power of what has passed under our own eyes, or 
into our own ears, to excite interest in those who have no local attach- 
ments, and no smaU personal importance or vanity to bias their feelings* 
Little events that are near are so much greater than great ones afar on ! 
An u^y little gray moth on my window at this instant hides from my eye 
the rning moon, and a feudal castle, with some miles of sea and land 
avound it. 
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SlMoNi told me he meant to pay a visit to an old and intimate friend in the 
neighbourhood of this place, whom he never failed to see as he passed, and 
at whose bouse I would be heartily welcomed as his companion. <'It is 
(mlv about four miles from this," said he ; " we '11 leave the pony here, and 
walk out in the afternoon." 

It was a most lovely evening when we set off; summer was in all its 
glory ; and he must have a coldor a wicked heart, who can gaze unmoved 
on all the varied charma whioh nature^ in this delightful season, scatters 
around us. Whether we look abroad on the wide face of the country, and 
mark it clad in the glowing mantle of a coming harvest — that promise of 
comfort and abundance to thousands and thousands pf dependent beings 
— or observe the minuter beauties lavished on every tiirf we tread beneath 
our feet, we have equal cause to adore the Father who so careth for us, and 
whose care we, alas ! requite with such thoughtless ingratitude ! Such 
were my reflections as we wound along the beautiful road that leads from 

L towards the village of D ; — . I could have long indulged 

them in silence, but Simon was no admirer of silence. " The man," said 
he, ^ whom we are going to visit, is one of the most marked instances I 
have ever known of what can be efl^cted by patient, prudent industry, and 
. good management He set out in life without a single sixpence, and he is 
now a wealthy farmer with houses and lands of his own ; able to set his 
f^ily most respectably into the world ; and that, I am very certain, with- 
out having ever wronged any one of a penny. When quite a child, he was 
left an orphan, and the only guide and guardian he had was his grandmother, 
who maintained herself and him by spinning. William herded, as most 
country children do, for the neighbouring farmers, and did any oUier little 
jobs that ofiered through the summer, and with his small earnings was able 
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to go during the winter to the psrieh school. I have oilen heard him tell, 
that when he used to say to his grandmother, * Oh, grannie, what Ml become 
o* me when Vm big, and have naebody to help me rorward, or speak agude 
word for me V * Haud your tongue, baim,^ she would say, * turn up the bake 
there that 's lyin' on your knee, and see wha it is that ca's Himsei' Tke 
Father •/ tke fatherless, and the orphan's stay, Tak ye gude care to do ffonr 
am part faithfully, as far as in ye lies, and be ye vera sure He will not forget 
His promises. — Blessed be His name.' 

** * But, grannie, what 's * my part ;* what can sic a wee body as me do'?* 
'My bairn, your part is to be as gude as ye can ; to labour at your buke, 
to impruve your sma* opportunities as muckle as possible. That buke 
fells ye of a saviour who will guide all who trust in hhn. Be true, honest, 
and faithfu' ; not only a reader but a doer of His word ; for if we disobey 
His commandments, and follow after sin, we canna reasonably expect to 
partake in His promised mercy either here or hereafVer. Be an honest 
man, as your father was afore ye ; and aye mind this, " I have been youn^, 
and now am old, and never yet did I see the righteous forsaken, or his 
children begging their bread." » 

" It was thus that with ' godly simplici^' the poor old woman rooted in the 
heart of her orphan boy those feelings of strict honesty and pious depend- 
ence on Proviaence for which he is so remarkable." " But," said I, " there 
must have been something uncommon or strange in his lot that has enabled 
him to rise from such extreme poverty to wealth and consequence." 

''^Nothing either stranijre or uncommon," rejoined Simon, " any more than 
that he who sowed the field before us should reap the harvest William 
reaped the happy fruits of a good and early established character. A. 
wealthy farmer, for whom he had herded for two or three summers, think- 
ing hini a quiet industrious boy, took him as an under ploughman ; and 
with this farmer he remained twelve years, having in that time risen to be 
his principal servant, and greatly esteemed and trusted by his master. 
About this time a small farm in the neighbourhood fell out of lease ; hit 
master encouraged him to take it and begin for himself, and was so thor- 
oughly convinc^ of William's honesty, that he even offered to be cautioner 
for his rent. William thanked him very gratefully, and, after consulting 
his grandmother, who was now bed-rid. he took the farm ; and though the 
laird was a stranger to him, even here his good character availed him ; the 
gentleman had made strict inquiry about him, and, after the bargain was 
concluded, showed him a letter from a man in the same parish, offering 
5L more rent than William was to give. * But,' says he, *I understand his 
character is not so good as yours, and I considered 51. per annum well spent 
in buying an honest tenant With what he had saved every year out of 
his wages, he was able to stock the little farm pretty well ; but the first 
year or two he was sorely anxious, and toiled late and early to ensure sucv 
cess. Soon after his good auld grannie went to her rest, he took a wife, 
and he was most fortunate in his choice. His old master's only daughter 
had aye looked very kindly on him : she was very pretty, and would liave 
better than a hundred pounds of portion ; but she was neither clever nor 
managing. I well mind his saying to me, * There 's nae doubt a hundred 
pound is a heap o' siller, and to tell the real truth, it wad be vera convenient 
to me the noo, — besides that she's a bonny loesome lassie, — but, Simon, 
the thin^ that aye comes in my bead is this, whan I 've gotten the hundred 
pound, there 's an end o' t ; for Jeanie is nae manager, she's a bit handlesa 
thing : and it 's no to be told how a man's fortune, as weel as his comfort, 
depend upon his wife ; she can either haud in or put out his siller without 
his being able to tell how ; anither thing, if we haa bairns, I wud like to see 
them weel brought up, and I think she's no fit at a' for that. That 's a job 
ifemfa baitb heaa and hands !" 
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"I ooiiimended his good sense, and agreed most heartily to what he said. 
The next time I came round this way I found him married, and it only 
needed a look at the neat well-ordered house, and the comfortable cleanly 
dinner to which we sat down, to be convinced he had gotten a wife witn 
baith * head and hands,* though that was her only portion. They've had a 
laige family, and have four sons and two daughters still alive ; I understand 
th^ are all dutiful, well-doins children, and when you see them, I 'm sure 
ve'il say ye never saw a handsomer family, — but here's the honest man's 
house, and wae 's m^, I think every thing looks queer and silent about the 
doof." 

Every thins did indeed wear a sad and silent aspect as we drew near the 
house of William Shearman. The horses were wandering about idle, and 
the unyoked cart lay at the house-door, from which, as we approached, no 
one appeared, no sound of household work or merry song was neard. Just 
as Simon's hand was on the latch, he paused, for we now distinctlv heard 
the slow and measured voice of one in prayer, — " Wae's me," saia Simon 
in a whisper, " the hand of sorrow is here, — that 's the voice of their minis- 
ter, —we must wait till ihe prayer is done, — some one is ill, — Oh, which 
can it be!" — and as he spoke his honest countenance bore witness to the 
grief he felt. The prayer continued but a very few minutes ; and mingled 
with it there reached our ears the stifled sobs of grief, and, now and then, 
the groans as of one in pain. The moment it ceased, Simon went in, and 
dismal was the scene that met our eyes. The father was stretched upon a 
bed, surrounded by his sorrowing family, and never can I forget the expres- 
sion of meek resignation, mingled with that of bodily anguish, which ap- 
peared on the countenance of the dying man — for dymg he evidently was 
— and the various attitudes of aflection and of wo^j^ which his wife and 
children hun^ round him. His youngest daughter, a lovely girl about six- 
teen, sat in the bed behind him, giving, or supposing that she gave, the sup- 
port which was more efficiently afforded bjrMatthew, his eldest son, the 
perfect stillnen and stern composure of whose pale face formed a stronof 
contrast with the child-like vehemence of his sister's ^rief. The mother sat 
upon the bed, with the hand of her faithful partner clasped in both of hers ; 
but no tears Bowed from her eyes, and her whole countenance had the be- 
wildered look of one in a dream, who does not comprehend what is passing. 
Short and almost silent, though evidently sincere, was the welcome given 
to Simon ; but in a moment they were all once more absorbed in attention 
to their father. "Ob, Allan," said Simon to a young man, <^ what is the 
matter? -— what has befallen your father-in-law ?" " A fall," said the young 
man; "coming from the field, standing in bis cart, the horse started, and 
he was thrown out backwards on a heap of stones, — the doctor says the 
collar-bone is broken, and sair injury dune about the neck." Before Simon 
oould reply to this whispered communication, Matthew beckoned him to 
approach the bed ; he did so, and as the son named him to his father, a 
bnght gleam of intelligence passed over the old man's face ; he made a vio- 
lent e^rt to speak, but sinkmg nature could no longer be commanded ; he 
turned his eyes on Simon with a look that seemed to ask for commiseration, 
and sank back, exhausted, on the breast of his son. In a few minutes a 
sliffht convulsion moved the bed-clothes — then all was still — I saw it again, 
and Matthew bent forward as if to screen his father's face from the view of 
his poor mother, whose attention seemed suddenly roused by feeling the 
hand she grasped convulsed within her own. Matthew soon raised himself 
np^ and as ho <tid so, he closed the eyes of his parent The mother started 
m>m the bed with a frantic gesture — "What is it, what is it, Matthew— I 
ebar^e ye tell me, what is it 7" Matthew gently laid down the poor mortal 
remains ; and as he turned to his mother, and attempted to take her in bis 
am% be uttered in a deep sepulchral tone — "Mother, dear mother^ be 
6* 
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composed — the spirit has relumed to Him who gave it !'* She turned with 
a dreadful cry ; and as the siaht of the already much altered face confirmed 
the dreadful truth, she threw herself on the bed, and gave way to every ex- 
pression of the wildest grief — "William ! O William, William, Wiiliam,»» 
she repeated over and over, as if she sought relief in uttering that name, 
which was now but an empty sound. <* ft canna be, it canna be, that I am 
lefl my lane in this cauld world, William, William, it canna be." Her chil- 
dren crowded round her, their own distress aggravated by the sight of her 
violence. Matthew tried to raise her from the bed, but she clung to the 
corpse. — ** My dear mother, be composed. Is it not the hand of the Lord 7 
against it waa ye rebel ?" He paused, and then added in a deeper tone, 
''Mother, you are disturbing the depcarting apirUJ'* 

These words were the first she seemed to hear, and addressed as they 
were to a belief (to call it a superstUion sounds harshly in my ear) so 
prevalent in Scotland, they produced an immediate effect. The clenched 
fiands dropped from their hold, and she allowed her son to carry her from 
the chamber of death. As he raised her, I observed her face was flushed, 
and her eye glazed and tearless. 

They were followed by the two weeping daughters, and by Simon, who 
waited at the house-door for Matthew's return from the room to which he 
had carried his mother. " Matthew,'* said he, as they shook hands affeo- 
tionatelv, " there is something not natural in your mother's situation." 
" Oh,^r. Simon, can ony body wonder at the violence o' her grief— this 
day nine-and-twcnty years — " his voice choked, and Simon went on. 
" I have known her long, Matthew, I know her piety and resignation under 
suflfering. I saw her lose the father to whom she was so fond and dutiful 
a daughter, and I sa^Aier lose her first child, your elder brother ; and while 
she bent like a lily over them in speechless sorrow, every look and motion 
said, ** Not my will, but ihitj^ be done." Now, she has shed no tear, her 
cheek and her hand are burning ; depend upon it she is taking a fever ; be 
ruled by me, and send for the doctor." " I dinna think that, I'm sure I 
hope it 's no sae," replied Matthew ; " but indeed she has na been like 
faersel'. That ni^ht it happened she had wajidered out^ as was her custom, 
to'meet him coming frae his wark, so it came on her like a thunder-clap ; 
she never spoke, never shed a tear, and seemed as if she grew aui^e atifi*— 
her face has been like paper ever since, till now, as ye say^ I aid notice it 
flushed." " Well, Matthew, be persuaded, and let me send for the doctor." 
** Vera weel, Mr. Simon, be it sae ; but oh, sirs," he added, with a bitter 

froan, as he turned away, '* what can an earthly doctor do for the rending 
eart !" I offered my services to go on this errand, and in a few minutes 
I was mounted on one of their horses, pursuing my way back to the town 
we had so latelv led. 

The peaceful moon, that smiles alike on the joys and sorrows of poor 
toilsome man, was shedding its lovely light on every object as the doctor 
and I once more drew near, the house of mourning. " What a joyous, 
happy family was this but three short days ago," said he, as we dismounted, 
" and what an awful change !" 

We found that Simon's apprehensions had been too correct. The doctor 
bled the nearly insensible mother, and I heard him say that a few hours 
more might have rendered his services unavailing. " If tears would now 
come to her relief," added he, " all might soon be well." Simon had inti- 
mated to me that we should return to Lr— — that night, in case of putting 
the family to inconvenience, and we accordingly prepared to depart alone 
with the doctor ; but this intention was earnestly opposed by Matthew ana 
his brothers. " You have assisted me, Simon, this night, in scaling up my 
father's desk, and I canna tak it kind if ye dinna stay to undo thae seals, 
and bear what *a to come o' us a' hereaft^." He stopped, for his manly 
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heart was too full ; Simon's ejre, too, glistened as he shook him by the hand, 
and assured him he had no intention but that of retuTnih^ in the morning 
to stay till he attended the remains of his early friend to Uieir narrow bed. 
Here the doctor touched Matthew's shoulder, and told him to go to his 
mother, and say that Simon was going away, and wished to say good night 
to her. Matthew hesitated, as if afraid to distress her, but went, and we 
heard him repeat the message. She seemed to start half up, and exclaimed, 
in a feeble, bewildered voice — *' Simon, Simon Eraser, it's dark night 
now, he manna gang. Surely your father winna let him gang ; tell your 
father to-^" No sooner had the words passed her lips than they were 
folbwed by a burst of uncotitroUable a^ny, that seemed absolutely rending 
the soul of the desolated mourner. However, we had the melancholy 
satisfaction -of hearing it soon subside into sobs and tears. Simon went 
into the room, and remained a few minutes with her. We then bade an 

afi^tionate good-night to the family, and proceeded slowly back to L , 

with hearts and feeKngs deeply solemnizea by the scenes we had so unex* 
pectedly witnessed. 

The few and simple events of the time intervening between this and the 
day of the funeral, aflorded little worth recording ; the struggle between 
the natural feelings of overwhelming grief and suggestions of habitual piety, 
were most interesting to witness, but are not subjects for description. 

There was somethmg inexpressibly affecting in the now noiseless wo of 
the widowed mother, and the assiduous afiection with which each of her 
children strove to comfort and sooth her. — ''What a blessed education 
these young people must have had," said I to Simon on the day of the 
funeral, as we stood alone at the door j '* th^ are really a family of love." 
" Yes," said Simon, " they had the best. They never heard a brawling 
word- pass between their father and mother, and besides that, I often 
observed there was nothing William and she checked with more severity, 
when they were bairns, than any inclination to (quarrel — the boys were 
taught to be kind and helpful to their sisters ; and if at any time a dispute 
did arise between the bo^s, instead of quieting them by force, with a gowl 
and a thump on both their backs, as I have o'er often seen in other houses, 
William would look into what they were bickering about, and do justice 
between them ; and as he never spared the offender, this made the boys 
less mischievous and heedless of what they did to one another, than if they 
had known that he would never take heed to what they did. But the grand 
secret of their good education was the perfect obedience their parents 
exacted. None of them can remember a time when they durst even have 
gone out or in at a door if father or mother said " na." Many people are 
BO foolish as to think that there 's no use in commanding or controlling the 
will of a wee baimie, or punishing it when disobedient ; but they may take 
the word of an old man, that if their <Mldren are disobedient at three years 
old, they will become more and more so every future year they live ; and if 
children get their own will in trifles, they will take it in more important 
matters.'^ 

Here we were interrupted by the arrival of the neighbours who came to 
attend the funeral. 

The perfect decency and solemnity with which every thing was con- 
ducted was highly pleasing to my feelings, for I could remember a time 
when country funerals in Scotland were, shame to say so, apt to wear a 
difierent aspect When the sad andjaternly simple ceremony by which, in 
this country, " dost to dust" is joined, was over, Matthew invited the a»Nl 
clergyman to come in the evening, and be present at the reading ofms 
father's will. When we returned home, accompanied by a maternal uncle 
of the young men, we found a plain well-prepared dinner spread. for our 
reeeption : tM widow and her daughters came and sat down, each one trying^ 
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to restrain the tears that were swelling in their eyes. When w< sat down 
to this first regular meal since the death of the father, the Voice that was 
wont daly to ask a blessinpon their humble fare was hushed for ever, and 
all seemed struck anew with the magnitude of ftheir loss. It was strange'*- 
but among all the afflicting scenes through which I saw him pass, none 
seemed so far to oyercome Matthew's unbending fortitude as thi& His ejre 

ganced twice towards his mother, then with a violent efibrt he took his 
therms emptor seat, raised his hands, which shook as if palsied, and uttered 
a few words, inaudible from excessive emotion. 

From respect to Simon, I was asked to be present at the reading of the 
will. Simon and the clergyman broke the seals, and along with Matthew 
sought every part of the desk in vain for anv indication oi such a paper. 
** Is there nae ither place we can seek," said tne unde, " did he keep papers 
nae whar else i' the house ?*' *' No,'* replied Matthew, ** he had nae ither 
place to my knowledge that he ever put papera into, and farther search is 
needless ; Indeed I was a' but certain that nae will was ever made, but I 
thought it right to look." 

There was perfect silence for a moment' — it was broken by the uncle, 
who bluntly addressed his nephew, "Aweel, Matthew, my man, ye'ro 
master o* a', then — I wuss ye health wi' a' your wealth — it 's a pity o^ 
your brithers, puir chields I but nae doot ye '11 no' see them want a' th^ 
gither." A strong expression of displeasure passed across Matthew's brow 
at this speech, but no one spoke. I saw Simon and the old clergyman 
watch htm with intense anxiety. He looked round on his brothera and 
sisters, and then, in his own quiet tone of voice, he said, '* I 'm sure we a' 
ken that our dear father that's gane loved a' his bairns alike, and whatever 
is amang us o' warld's gear was gained by his industry and prudence, there- 
fore it is but fair that a' should share it alike. This is what I think he ia^ 
tended if it had pleased the Lord to spare him to make his ain wilL I wuss 
to God I daur hope to be ay able to fill his place as easily. Let the farm 
and lyin' money be equally divided amang us four brithers, and then each 
0e a portion to Lizzy and Mary — the only privilege I ax aboon the lave 
IS to keep my mother'' — he stopped, and I need not describe what followed. 
The brothers showed themselves no less generous, by reminding him that 
he had been assisting their father with the ikrm long before they were able 
to work ; which, exclusive of birth, gave him a title to more than the rest. 
The uncle said, " It was an unco thing to act sae cuttitly ; he suld faae 
ta'en advice affsome sensible wise like freend afore he did the like o' that : 
nae doot he's doin' 't for the best, but it's a horrid pity to be riving and 
dividing at sic a grand farm. Folk suld na be in a hurry wi' the like o' that 
but that was just the gate o' his father afore, him." *< Yes," interrupted 
Simon, to whom this was addressed, *' Matthew is worthy to be the son 
of William Shearman, and that is ^muckle as I can say in his praise, Hat 
I think in my heart a better man orUhristian never drew breath." It wa« 
finally agreed that Simon and the clergyman should act as executors to 




emphatic ones in which he recommended the example of their father to the 
pious imitation of his sons, and bid them beware of putting his memory to 
shame in this world, and forfeiting their hope of rejoining him in that eter- 
nity of bliss to which it had pleased God to receive him. After pronouncing 
a very short but beautiful prayer, the venerable man departed ; and when 
I observed the dignified affection that marked his whole demeanour while 
in the house, I could not but muse upon the truly inestimable blessings 
bestowed oo a eountiy — the Viitues, and consequently the prosperity pn»- 
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dneed and foitered by a reaULmt eUrgif. Blessings nothing else can produce, 
and the want of which nothing else can compensate. 

•* Wo, andagmn I say wo" unto him who lightly undertakes, or unfaith- 
Tally fulSis the awful duty of being thus, as it were, God*s delegate on earth f 



WORLDLY WISDOM, AND ITS END. 

We left the house of mourning audits excellent inmates, with feelings 
rather solemnized than sad, and pursued our up-hill road towards the town 
where Simon had business to transact After walking some miles in silence, 
I turned to admire the surpassing beauty of the views all around ; and Simon 
sat thoughtfully down on the grass. It was not often that he was so lonff 
silent At last, pointing to a cluster of cottages under a clump of fine old 
trees a short way off — he looked mournfully in my face, saying— " That 
tenantless clay once sheltered a blithe and thriving family — and now, in 
yon far off field, in an unhallowed grave, lie the banes o* him that was its 
master. I went by — and he was not — I sought him — but his place could 
not be found !' I looked at the good man, and saw a tear trembling in his 
eye, but did not speak. 

** Aye, silence, silence is best over such a grave !'' he continued with a 
heavy sigh. ** Many a time have I trudged this hill road ; and many a 
merry evening I 've passed up yonder beside the fire that 's quenched for 
ever. James Barr, the tenant of this farm, was a jovial, thorou^h-gaun 
ehield, active and laborious — up earlv and late — drivmg forward his work, 
and keeping his farm and all about it in the highest possible order. His 
wife was a clever and most worthy woman, who, m her department, fulfilled 
every duty well and wisely. I never met with them but at the time of my 
periodical visits, when I was sure to receive a most hearty welcome, and 
stayed sometimes an hour or two, sometimes a night, and all seemed well. 
The wife was of a sober and rather a grave cast, and James, though rest- 
less and rattle- brained, and apt to let his tongue run on at random, was yet, 
when we sat down to chat, a rational, elear-headed fellow, with fewer preju- 
dices than common farmers then generally had, of which his fields bore 
sufficient evidence ; for he had adopted many new improvements. I there- 
fore found my occasional visits to him very agreeable, and thought time 
would ere long mend his faults. 

*' I, however, did not like the manner in which I heard him spoken of by 
lus neis;hbours, even those who I did not think had any cause to disUke 
him. Some laughed and shook their heads, calling him a oueer man, giv- 
ing many a hint that, if he did not grow rich, it would not be because he 
stickled at the means. * Only let Jemmy get sight o' the thing he 's want- 
ing, and, my word ! he Ml make a steeple race for *t It will be a gay big 
bar in his gaet that he Ml no lowp owre.' * And then,' another would add, 
'he's gotten in wi' the laird. Ye see, he takes (he laird's bidden about 
drainen' and dykin' and limin' and dungin' ;' and, ye see, that pleases the 
gentles, but what ken they about Ian' and craps ? but just, ye secu they 
like puir folk to do their biddin', and that's what Jemmy does. Ana if ye 
but heard him wi' the laird, how tmptdent he is ! and the laird laughs, and 
thinks him sic a clever chi^ld, and, my word, he is that ! and that the laird 'U 
fin', yet, owre the finger nebs, or I 'm mista'en.' 

" The hint of his being in favour with the laird seemed to explain away 
much of what I heard :• and thous^h some thinv9 did stick in my mind, and 
though all seemed going on as hitherto in his nouse, every year seemed to 
add a graver and graver cast to the disposition of his wife, and to fiirnish 
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ins nei^hboan with new subjects of susj^cion. In the conrae of my 
journejnngs, in the common room of an mn, far from this, on the ni^htof a 
fair, I sat with a number of farmers, and dealers of various descriptions, 
who were enjoying themselves round a good fire, and over their ale and 
whiskev punch ; telling many a strange tale of cheats, pranks, and supple 
tricks they had witnessed in the course of the day, when an old man, seiz- 
ing a pause in the conversation, be^an, ' Ay, but what d* ye think o' that 
devil's limb, Jemmy Barr ? there was tie and a bit wee twal year auld cow 
to sell. So, what had he done, but twa three weeks syne he closes her up 
in the byre, and to wark he fa's on puir aul' Crumie, and he feeds her wf'^ 
the stuff they gie to game cocks, deUJaf mt gin I dinna believe it was stown 
frae the laird, — I kenna what they ca 't ; but he and the bit callan Jemmy 
curried and scoured and buttered and brushed her aul' hide, till they garred 
her shine like a race-horse. Neist he fa's foul o' her auP rough horns, that 
I 'U swear had a dizen o^ nicks in them ; and he and the bit callan — sor- 
row fa' him to learn his ain bairn sic tricks — and they pared and they 
scrapit wi' this thing and the tither thing that wrights polbh their wark wi', 
titl they made them like ony three year aul' quey's.' Some lauehed, some 
looked grave, but the spesker went on. 'But, what do ye think o' the 
gjAceless dog deing such a lesson to his ain laddie? And that's no the 
warst o 't — Au comes he to the fair wi' his dainty young cow : But he 's 
owre weel kenned now*a-days to come mudile speed at a fair : so he gies 
Jemmy Crumie's tether, and set him into the fair bjf himself, weel instructed 
how he was to proceed. The father and son took nae notice o' ither whan 
they met, but they had their ain signals for a' that, and about the height o' 
4he fair the callan §ets amang a wbeen stranger folk. So they took notice 
o' him, for he 's a bit bonny callan, and they spe'ert about his cow, and I 'se 
warrant you she was his * granny's cow, and she had to be sell't to pay the 
rent, and, the' he's as sharp as a needle, he lookit like a simpleton. So by 
Qomes the father, by eAaiic«, ye 're sure, and he began jawing him about the 
cow, spe'ert gin it was a year aul', and gin he would gie 't for twa notes. 
So the folk took the oallan's part, and the twa played to ane anither's ban's, 
till, deevil be on me, gin they did na mana^ atween them to sell the puir 

auld worn-out b , that 'U die in the calving, for a five year auld, o' the 

Chiernsey bluid, and got fifteen guineas for her I' 

*' The expressions, called forth by this, recital were various, as usual, 
among such people, many of them hardened in sin ; but, though some 
lauffhed loud at the successful knavery, all, with one feeling, reprobated 
with execration the conduct of the godless father. As for me, I was mute 
in grief and astonishment, and for many years travelled little by the hill 
road, and saw little of James Barr. I could now account for the melan- 
choly of his excellent wife, and for her sake, occasionally stopped at the 
house for an hour. Every thing seemed thriving, the farm, the cattle, the 
houses, all appeared in the highest order. His eldest son, this very Jemmy 
mentioned' by the old farmer, had grown a fine, tall, handsome fellow, and 
had married well. The wife alone looked sad, and low in spirits, and bro- 
ken in health. The last time I saw her, when I was about to take leave, 
she said to me, * So, Simon, and you muat go! Farewell, Simon, it's no 
likely we'll ever meet here again, fori 'm wearing awa, and the Lord's wiU 
be done! I have tried to do my duty to the best of my knowledge, but I 
have been a poor unprofitable servant. It has no pleased the Lord to gie 
me power over the evil spirits I 've had to encounter.' I fixed my eyes on 
the poor woman's face, fearinj her brain was touched with some fanatical 
fancies, but she went on. * James cares for none of these things. This 
world, and the thin^ o' this world, are a' he looks to ; the mammon of un^ 
righteousness has blinded his heart. These haras and byres ; these bits o* 
MdB, Ma eropa and his cattle ; these are his gods t Oh, Simon ! Simon f 
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I dftor say he has never said in his heart, There is no God ; but, weel I irat, 
he lireB without God in this world, and seoms never to remember that there 
n anither. When he comes as near to the entrance of that unseen world 
as I am, what will a' that he 's gathering and fechting for here avail him ! 
I have done my best, and strove my best to lead him to higher thoughts, but 
it has pleased God to give me nae power owre him ; and, oh, Simon, Simon, 
that's heavy at my heart, but it 's no a'. He has ruined my bairns. Young 
tiungs are thoughtless enough at the best, and och, a mother has muckle 
ado, even wi' the best help o' her guidman, to teach them and lead them in 
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sels at their heels ! I have prayed, day and nisht have I prayed, when nae 
mortal e*e saw, nor mortal ear heard me ; and like king David, when he 
prayed for pardon o' his ain sins, and the sins of his cruel and rebellious 
sons, I ha'e mony a weary night watered my couch wi' my tears. But it 
availed not, and now I can greet nae main My head 's burning dry, and 
my heart 's withered. I cannot last lang now, the Lord will soon tak me 
hame ; and tho' it has been his holy will to deny me an answer to my 
prayers while livin', och, maybe, Simon, he may vouchsafe an answer in 
mercy when I'm dead ; be may yet touch their cauld and stony hearts, and 
open their eyes before they sleep the sleep o' death. They say deeinv folk 
see whiles muckle that's coming, and if the thoughts o' my heart, Uiafs 
gaun like a hammer, dinna mislead me, there's baith wo and want afore 
uiem when I'm awa. Ill ^tten gear winna last. A little that a just man 
hath is better than great riches o' the ungodly. And, O Lord ! it may ba 
that the unthankfu' hearts, that ^ew careless and hard in the day of pros- 
perity, may melt and be purified in the furnace of affliction.' 

''The poor woman's cheeks had rapidly assumed a vivid red, and her 
eyes sparkled intensely, as if with inspiration, as she spoke, not in the 
usual subdued mournful tones, but with the rapidity and force of delirium. 
She turned suddehly from me and went into the house ; and I sought the 
field for some of her family. I found her son James, and told him I thought 




day. 

"I do not know how soon her dying words be^n to be fulfilled, for ful- 
filled they were, at least in part I was disgustea to hear how little her 
husband regarded her death. I suppose he had felt her silent serious virtue 
and piety a severe restraint ; and, as his neighbours said, ' gaed clean aff 
at the nail,' as soon as she was removed. But still he went on accumulat- 
ing wealth by all sorts of means, and everything seemed to thrive with 
him, and round him ; when, suddenly, he became dull and dispirited, and 
careless of all his former idols. He shut his eyes upon his fine horses, his 
prize cows, his beautiful fields, and rich crops ; the neighbours said, he had 
got the blink o' an ill e'e, or that he had seen a bogle, and some that his 
wife's ghost haunted him. Others thought ' his conscience was waukened, 
and it mi^t lead to guid, if he didna quench the workings o' the spirit ; but, 
oh, sirs ! James is unco like a man that would do that, ye see he has na gaen 
near the minister !' 




your heart, ' What ails me!' And we daur na leave him alane for a minute, 
since ae day I catched him hiding a piece rape wi' a rkinin' noose oa*t. 
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Gude saTO asl* Amen, God save us ! repeated I. Tour father, and j€Mf 
and all the rest of us, have much need to pray, Lord save i)s, else we pensh. 
Lord, lead us not into temptation ! You have all had a long period of pros* 
perity and health. If you have not received and used these blessings well, 
see that you profit by adversity, should it now be at hand. You, James, 
are still a young man ; and be warned to ' Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth, before the evil days come, and the years draw nigh in 
which thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them,' as your wretched uther 
now does ; for you may rest assured, that whether you have prosperity or 
adversity, this life, with all its joys and sorrows, will soon, soon pa!ss away 
like a tale that is told. Even should we arrive at old age, which very few of 
us do, and we are liable to death every moment ; but, supposing we should 
attain to the extremest len^of life, still death comes at last, and mark me, 
James, 'after death the judgment 'Ay, that's just like my puir mother, 
she was aye speaking that gate. O, it was beautifu' to hear her how she 
could speak, just like the minister or you, Simon !' ' It is little matter what 
we speak or hear unless we make a good use of it,' said I, ' unless, indeed, 
to bring us under a heavier condemnation. He who knows his duty, or 
who, from his opportunities, might know it, and who does not fulfil it, shall 
be beaten with many stripes. Your excellent mother's life was as good as 
her conversation was instructive and edifying. And if you do n't make a 
good use of both her precepts and her example, it would be better for you 
at the last day if you had never been bom. I say, James — far better 
would it be never to have known life at all, than by our own wilful sins and 
impenitence, to incur the risk of living to all eternity in torments prepared 
for the devil and his angels.* ' Thae 's awfu' words, Simon !' said he. 
' Yes, they are awful words,' I replied, ' but not the hundredth part so awful 
as the fact is terrible and true. They are awful now ; they are of infinite 
importance now : how awful then will they be at tl^e hour of death ! tho', 
even then, their real importance cannot be increased ; for it is only now that 
it will avail us. It is during every moment of our fleeting lives that it is of 
eternal importance to us to consider their awful meaning, not merely at the 
hour of death. What will it avail us then to remember the words of 
God spoken to us thro' the voice of our mother ? what, but to ag;|ravate the 
terrors and the honors of death ! After a life of sin, of utter disregard of 
our duties to God and to man, when we can do ho more ill, when tempta- 
tion is extinguished in the dregs ofexistence, when the surfeiting of sin fills 
us with loathing and remorse — should we then be happy to make a snatch 
at heaven rather than eat of the fruit of our doings in that place prepared 
for the evil spirits to whose guidance we abandoned ourselves as long as 
we could — what will it avail? will that wish entitle us to enter on a state 
of eternal enjoyment?' * Thro' our Saviour,' said the young nhan. 'He 
pardoned the penitent thief on the cross.' <Hedid,'Irephed, *the thief 
received his pardon at the hour of death ; but what antiiority have we to 
suppose that his repetUance was deferred till then ? It is nowhere said at 
what time he had committed the crime for which he quffered. Detection 
and condemnation do n't often follow instantly ; it might fiave been years 
before: and probably, from the feelings he showed, it had been deeply 
repented of. And never forget, this was a case without a parallel on earth. 
The Lord and Giver of life was at the moment making atonement for the 
sins of the world, and, with his own divine lips, gave the assurance of par' 
don to a repentant human brother in the agonies of death, who had con- 
fessed his divinity at that dark and dreadful hour when his own apostles 
had forsaken him and fled. And, moreover, it is only God and our Saviour 
who can jud^e of the degree of guilt that accompanies any crime; so, do 
not let any frantic hopes arising from this one caj«, which, as I have said, 
can never have a parallel on earm — delude you to put off the hour of peni' 
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tttice and amendment If you read your Bible, it is impesnble you can 
overlook the perpetually jrecurring testimony of both Old and New Testa- 
ment, that, without hohness, no man can see God. And, James, holiness 
is not a thing to be put off and on at pleasure. It is no particular act of 
repentance, of piety, or of good works. It is the habitual temper. It b 
truth, honesty, and purity, influencing our whole conduct to our neighbour, 
and devout worship of our Grod, fitting the soul, after death, to join^the puea 
and glorious spirits in heaven in their divine occupations.' The youns man 
was very attentive while I spoke^ and very grave. He thanked me for my 
good advices, — and, perfectly resolved to begin to repent next morning he 
found, as multitudes before and since have found, the road to perdition 
made smooth and pleasant by a pavement of good resolutions. 

*' I went into the house with nim, and then saw the father, a breathing 
monument of what poor frail man is when touched by the fin^r of God ! 
He sat Bcowlins around him, with mingled hatred and fear m his angiy 
countenance, rerasing to eat or speak. He w^as lean, and haggard, and md- 
looking for his years, and it was very difficult to believe him the same pei^ 
son I had formeriy known, full of jokes and joviality ; at work from morn- 
ing till night, through foul and fair weather, heaping up uncertain riches, 
and now mat he haa got them, there he was, to snow us that, without the 
blessing of Grod, our hope and our labour are all in vain. Surrounded with 
comforts and blessinss, he knew no comfbrt, and felt no blessing! He 
had, no doubt, through life, attended church reolariy. He had paid God 
external worship, had honoured Him with his Tips when his heart was far 
from him, but'it may be truly said, he bad never devoutly and piously prayed 
God to blesa him, or his work ; and God lefl him to himself I He looked at 
me as I entered, and a consciousness that I knew him and his doings 
seemed to cross his mind with a strong feeling of shame. His pate face 
reddened for a moment, and then became paler than before. He rose from 
his seat, and gave me his hand as cold and damp as clay. ' Nei^bouV 
said I, ' I am sorry to see you thus.' ' Ajt, I ha" na' been weel,' he replied ; 
and the croak of his hollow sepulchral voice made me chill, and brou^t to 
my mind strange thoughts of^ the doleful creatures, we are told, were to 
howl over Babylon. ' Ay, I ha' na' been weel,^ he repeated, ' and I canna 
just say either what ails me.' ' You are needing exercise, for one Uung,' 
said I ; ' you are grown quite cauld and stockit wi' sitting there dozening 
at the fire. Gt> out to your work, man, and do your duty.' ' My duty t> 
he uttered after me with a shudder. * Ay, your duty,' I also repeated ; * do 
you think our duties cease though we cease to perform them?' ' Maybe 
no/ came forth from his breast, nearly inarticulate in the groan wfaidi 
accompanied it: ' but ye see I'm no Uke mysel', Simon : I care na for my 
wark, no ! no ! I canna bide to see, my wark', it's a' ahin' ; evary thing's 

fane wrang. The grund 's cald, wat, and dirty. There 's nae light nor 
eat in the sun now ; the warld's grown dark and ugly ; the very bUs o' 
birds that used to sing sae merry and sweet when the warld was bonny-— 
their din deaves me now; they do naethin^ but scriech in my lugs tike a 
wheen jay-piets. I hate the warld, and I wish I were out o' 't : there's nae- 
thing like what it wont to be. I satd into the bam— to do a thing' — his 
son's eyes and mine met — 'to do a thing — I kent nane were near me, 
and that I would get peace to do 't But, just then, just at the moment, 
0uch an awfu' sound pierced my ears ! — the dreadfu' thought entered my 
mind that it was the last trumpet ; I fell throu' my purpose, and I stoittered 
doun to the floor, and there I stood still trembling ; cald draps fell frae my 
l>row and chin, and the noise o' a hundred miHs was in my brains. At last 
I cam a wee to mysel' again, and what was a' this about, think ye ? Heard 
ever ony body the Uke? What was't but the crawing o'tiie cock on « 
"bank, at my lug! heard <iny «ne <fer the 4ik«o'% that i «ho«]d <be saa 
J5— 7 
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bewitched as to sUun there ehiveriD' and gaapm/ aa if I was in the deaJ 
thrawB, becaude the cock cmw'd !' ' The crowing of a cock has awakened 
the conscience of a sinner, before now,' said I, solemnly. ' If von were con- 
scious of any crime, either perpetrated or intended, I nope, like Peter» yo« 
went oat and wept bitterly V His face changed colour, but he went on, as 
if he had not heard me, to repeat, *I bate this ugly warld, I wish I were 
weel out of * Speak no ill of this world,' stfid I, ' it's far too good for those 
who are in it, nei^bour ; and see &at ye be fit to leave it, and fit to appear 
before your Maker in tudgpent, before ye impiously revile it, and wish to 
leave it. Remember, there is neither knowledge, nor device, nor repentance 
in the ^ve, to which we are all honying fast enough ; it may be, most of as 
will think it toe fast when the time comes, though we speak so darinslj. 
Meantime, orack at leisure about quitting thisbeautifbl worU ; and senator 
your doctor to look after your body, and send for the minister to look into 
your soul ; and mind, my friend, to attend to the advice of both, for they 
both know their business and the|r dnty well, aikd they may fit you either to 
live or die when it is God's wilU' 

' " The doctor did his part efiectually, and soon set the nnner on his feet 
and into his fields again. But the worthy clergyman's ounistrations were 
poured into deaf ears and a stony heart ; and, could you believe it ? the^ 
very next time 1 saw this wretohca man was in a haberdasher's shop, buy- 
ing fineiy for a glaiket, impudent young gips^, whom he afterwards married f 

** His SOB, and his family, and the rest of fais children, then Ifeft the house ; 
and James took a small farm some miles distant ; for, as the gash old 
neighbours foretold, the laird had got over the finger nebs, and would lei 
him none of his land. 

'* The fiither returned to his work, but, as be had truly said, ' every thing 
was ahin'.' The drains were choked, the fields were ill ploug)ied,the fence» 
were broken down, and the cattle ranging in all directions, among cornfields, 
tomips, and hay. The potatoes were not hoed, the turnips not thinned, 
the com full of thistles, dockens, and gule. His precious horses were all 
in bad condition ; <Mie was coughing, another #as lame, a third broken- 
winded. Carts, ploughs, and harrows, and barrows, and harness, — shoiF- 
els, and spades, and ninges, and loekis, and keys, were all damaged, and 
disordered, and broken, and lost He toiled, and stormed, and cursed alt 
thro'. Turned off one servant, and beat anoUier for insolence, who imme- 
diately left his place, by way of mending matters. His sons were away 
from him ; notmng remained but one or two boys, who had early learned 
to imitete the men, who had imiteted the sons^ who had imitated the father ; 
and it would have been difficult to say which of them had arrived at the 
hiehest state of perfection in the science and practice of knavery. 

°* The felbw be had beaten, while trudging towards the next town, fell 
in with one of those blights of civilized life, those cankers, sangrenes, worse 
^than moth, and rust, and mildew, and dry rot, — a pettifogger in a petty 
.town ; and this nuisance was trudging, like himself, in quest of mischieC 
They were originally nearly of the same rank in life, tho' the scavenger of 
brawls and iniauity was a smart youth, and a beau withaL However, peo^ 
pie generally nnd their level in this world, and they soon entered into con- 
versation. The disbanded ploughman related his heavy affliction, in bemg 
forced to leave his place at mid-term without warning ; and also ^ve a full 
and particular account of the thrashing he had received from his master. 
He was proud of the deep interest and sympathy with which bo fine a gen- 
tleman entered into his case, repeat^ it over and over again, and redoubled 
his blows at every repetition. The consequence is easily anticipated, — 
James Barr was regularly cited to appear before the shen^ for an assaott 
upon his servant 

**The inextricable oonfiuwi and mm in which he found hb afiain o«t 
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ff doots, put hies, as may be believed, into no very pleftdant ffame of mind 
m tiio house. Even verjr good' men seem but too often to imagine, that 
tiiere best remedy for the ills atid provocations they meet with abroad, is to 
make their wives and families as un(^mfbrtaUe as possible at home. And, 
it mast be confessed, that most men are, mere or less, actuated by the«ame 
tpirit as the brave fellow immortalised in Christ's Kirk on the Green, who, 
to avenge himself of the ills sustained abroad, 'gaed faame and paid his 
wife, forlie could pay nae ither.' But James Barr, though an unpnncipled, 
was not an ill-natured man ; and circumstanced as he was now, such a 
wife as he had lost might have done much to console and assist him in head 
and hands, and have guided him, both in worldly and spiritual evils, through 
his labyrinth of misery. While she lived, he had at all times on comins home 
found his house, his wife, bis children, and his meals, in readiness and com> 
Ibrt The cows were milked ; the cheese and butter made ; the poultry 
fed ; caives and pigs and chickens reared ; and all theso various articles 
prepared and arranged, and sent to market at the regular moment. Ho 
never knew, and never inquired, how these and fifty other tlungs were done. 
How ihe blankets, and sheets, and shirts, and clothes, of himself and his 
family were got, or made, or mended. All thines were done, thtU was all 
he knew. Son set and rose, and he rose in health and strength, and went 
to his fields, and oame home, and eat, and drank, and slept, without its 
having ever occurred to him that there was anything in all this for which 
he ought to thank Qod, or his wife. He never saw her dirty, or in a hurry ^ 
ia angry, or toiling ; so, he concluded that atl that work cost no trouble or 
^tigue, but just came about in the cHxlinary course of nature — like the 
returns of daylight, or the dtflerent seasons^ — for so he had seen things go 
on in his father's house-; and he looked upon it as a settled matter, and 
that it always was so, and could not be otherwise. 

" His consternation, therefore, was not small, to find the state of his 
iwosehold affiurs now ; and he oould not, though a clever man, he emdd 
not understand what was the matter ; and wh^jr his house was dirty, his 
meals never ready, his fine wife all moiled and soiled, scolding and fuming ; 
her clothes half put on, her fiy-cap riven, and pooks of her uncombed dirty 
hair sticking out at the holes. He got leave to eat his ill-boiled uncomforU 
able porridge, by the help of a splash of blinket milk, all alone ; for his 
wife had no time to sit down with him, and chose rather, at some other time 




start, and rush away to overtake and huddle through some work which 
should have been <K)ne three hours before, thinking herself very clever, 
hecause she was in a hurry ; while the table, covered with jaups of tea ana 
oream, half-melted pickles of sugar, hal&buttered half- eaten pieces of bread, 
bitten pieces of ham, dirty cups and saucers, and bowls and tea-pot, was 
left to adorn the hitherto well-ordered comfortable aj^ulment. The fire 
wasjeft unmended, the dinner forgotten, while she was employed in alter- 
nately flyting and laughing with the maids, and half-doing at mid-day the 
work of yesterday. 

" Wet and weary and hunery, sick and sore at heart with the evils he 
everywhere encountered on bis farm, who would not have pitied even 
James Barr when he came home to such a wife and such a house, and 
found her blowing and nufiing to kindle up the forgotten fire, and to pre- 
pare some hasty smoky oose for his dinner ! Her hands and arms smutted 
with coals and soot, and a black patch left on her nose when sh^ wiped off 
Ihe last dfibble, there she floundered about, her handkerchief flying loose 
fiom hor neck, and her dragged petticoats kilted and tied in a knot at her 
bach. 
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''Had thin^ been only fme-teoth part u bad, it is probable he wovid 
bave wasted himself in rase and abuse ; bot these things were so new to 
him, so utterly incomprehensible, so far bejrond all appearance of ever 
being remedied, that it was astonishment and despair, a sort of bewilder- 
ing speculation as to what all this would end in, not wratk, that he felt. 
He groaned heavily, and held up his hands in silence, as he at length saw 
the dirty tea^cops, and other wreck of the breakfast, hurled off the table to 
make room for hisrraw, tough, smoked, singed, disgusting dinner. 

''I have often in ray own mind comparra the exemption from punish- 
ment whicli such wives enjoy, even from men who would have visited tha 
most trivial mistake or error of an excellent woman with the bitterest re- 
proaches, to a drcomstance I have frequently bad occasion to observe in 
the course of my business. If a rascal makes a fraudulent bankruptcy, and 
ftils for a hundred times more than he can pay, the case seems desperate ; 
and the creditors, rather than involve themselves in law-pleas, and other 
un|Nrofitable expenses and troubles, in the vain e^rt to jrecover anything 
like a reasonable dividend, at once give all up, and, afler muttering and 
blustering out a few hard names aM devil-take-'ims, leave a villain, who 
deserves the gallows, in peaceable possession of a bouse and furniture, and 
ooraforts and luxuries, such as dazsues their own eyes with magnificence* 
But when an honest man from inevitable causes is forced to declare him- 
self insolvent, though he spends weary days and sleepless nights, and lives 
upon a paring that he may be able to pay them nineteen snillings in the 
pound ; it is a fact, my dear fellow, I have seen it more than once, I have 
seen it often, — they will roup even to the bed he sleeps on,— (A^ imK 
bring Atfif^/Smfs enutfe to the hammer to obtain the other snilhngl 

"In the midst of such a meal as those James Barr was now obliged to 
eat, or loont, — a tap at the door set both his dogs on their feet, barking and 
growling with their teeth set, and every hair erect with rage. One of the 
lads held them in, while die other went to the window to see what excited 
such ire. * Oh, 
them! na»4rollder 
exclaimed his master. 
Another tap, Iduder than the' first, announced the impatience of the visiters^ 
and Exasperated the rage of the coUeys. James went to the door, %nd was 
, fb|rmatly served wHh a summons, at the instance of his discarded plough- 
man, to appear before the sheriff to answer for his conduct in having beaten 
and cruelly maltreated his servant, and putting him in fear of his life. And hs 
was also served with another summons at the mstance of this said aggrieved 
ploughman for payment of wa^es and board wages on or before such a 
day, both papers being properly fenced round wi& all right alarms and 
threats of the law. Eiavmv felt himself the injured party, James Barr was 
not a little astonished at this turning of the tables. He expressed some 
natural impatience and anger at the rascal's wickedness and audacity. 
The two fag-ends of the law spoke pacifically — said they were not to 
blame — were only doing their duty — and so forth; and after he had 
given some farther vent to his overburdened feelings in abuse of the villaiii 
who had ruined his horses, destroyed bis patent plough, stolen his hay, his 
oats, and his beans, they walked o% leaving, as is their wont, httie peace or 
comfort behind them. 

''In the midst of his overwhelming load of cares and of woric, all nnist 
be left, and he must go six miles off to consult some man of the law as to 
what was now to be done. As he turned from the confusion and rum that 
everywhere encountered his view, and the set of wretches he left revelling 
in the midst of it, some internal force seemed almost ^to throttle him; 
be Btmek M$ dendied fist on his breast, and they heard Urn mutter, < Oh, 
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'"^^ my lost wife !' And H is probable some agonizing thoughts as to the 
chance wrought by her death, had crossed his heart. * 

" This expedition cost him one entire day. Much he grumbled, but soon 
had greater <»Nise, lor he was forced to attend first to the demands of the 
amalTdebt court ; then at the sheriffl's court ; and thirdly, on a new charge 
brought against him, by the everlasting ploughman, of defamation ! Hour 
wiiet hour,- and diCyaher day, were consumed either in traversing the weary 
Mid, or in waiting upon the endless, and, to him, incomprehensible delays 
ot the la'w. ';He had been a very liberal-thinking man, had most beautmil 
notions of freedom and eovality, and a most just abhorrence of arbitrary 
governing. But wonderfntiy were these notions melted away in the fur- 
nace of his own afflictions, when he found his own wicked servant, who 
had cheated him, robbed him, and put his most yaluaUe property to ruin, 
4i|aiiding in a court of law and equity, on more than equal terms with him* 
•elC But, such is the perfect equality of the laws to rich and poor ; and he 
was obliged to pay the wages of the fellow who had robbed him to twenty 
times their amount He was obliged to-pay a fine for having given him a 
beatings not the tenth part of what he deserved ; and, still more hard, was 
ob^edto pay him damages for calling him a villain, because he hsid not 
snll^ent proof to bring home to him the charge of robbeiy. This was a 
species of equity he by no means liked ; and the only mitigation of his rage 

3d wretchedness was, that the judge, though obliged to give sentence 
bording to law, it being clear the servant was guilty, reduced the fine and 
the damages to nzpence each, and ordered him to pay his own expenses. 
This vnis what his new friend, the amiable law^r, nad not anticipated. So 
he instantly threw his triumphant dient into jail, his wa^es and his fines 
going but a small way to liquidate his own magnificent biU. 

'* Weary and sadly did unhappy James, his law concerns at last laid at 
rast, now take the long and, of late, hateful road to his comfortless home ; 
where every tlung seemed to be going to destruction with accelerating 
speed. During h» attendance in those detested law-courts, even the most 
needful work about his farm was at a stand. No one was there now to over- 
look or direct when his own back was turned. The more be looked at his 
alffi^rs, the more he saw, or tupposed them irremediable. The cattle had 
been allowed to break into a clover fidd, and before any help was afibrded* 
two of his finest cows were past recovery, and died. Many of his fine 
English sheep were left lo perish among the briers, now overrunning every 
eomer, and their lam1>s disd of want. His calves were^ mismanaged and 
■nfit for Remarket, or sold for a trifle that they might not die on his hands. 
A mare and her foal were stolen — his bees were not watched, swarms flew 
awrfy, — the breeding bow — some said she was starved, — at any rate she 
was dead, and her thirteen pigs soon followed her. The fox stole his tur- 
keys and geese, the whitterets killed the chidLons and carried off the eggs, 
— the butter was bursted, the cheese fire-fanged, the spate swept away the 
lint * Oh, oh, oh. Qod ! oh, my poor, dear, dear, departed wife !' he 
exclaimed. He rushed out to his bam, seized as he passed, a hank cf her 
yam firom a reel where ^e left it at her death, flung it round his throat, 
spning upon a cartwheel, — no cock crowed — " 

Simon's voice quivered, and he stopped. After some minutes, he added} 
** Aen is the bam, and yonder is his grave." And getting up fh>m his turf 
ssal, we walked forward once more in silence. 
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MISPLACED AMBITION BEARS BITTER FROIT. 

** And the ■on,'* said I, after a lone interval, " have yon heard anvthi&g 
of him X" " Yes," replied Simon, " I have heard more than I wished. Hm 
poor worthy mother — she was taken away from the evil to come ! Mjach 
that has come — and more, I dou&t, that is yet coming. I saw the, son in 
his dwellings about the time of his father's witimely end ; and it was he wha 
tpid me all that I have repeated to you, and much'roore. He seemed to be 
getting on in a small way with his wee hit farm, but did not look contented* 
If I had not known the family, I might have fancied it was hia father's death 
tihat was lyin^ heavy vt his heart ; but found a more likely cause in the mu 
that had befallen their mqney matters. Of the wreck of the property, 
after paying debts and damages, and clogs and claims of various kinds — 
the wife seized her tierce as the law allows ; and when the remainder came 
to be divided among them all, it was a mere trifle— and he added with a 
gowl — ' a body would think there was a corse in the siller — sorrow thing 
Strives that I buy wi' 't' ' Do your own duty well, and buy iudicioualyy 
James,' said I, * and you may rely on it, the Lord will not deny bis hUamnfg 
to you and what is yours, if you pray for it sincerely.' James cleared his 
throat veiy carefully, but said nothinjg, and I tried to make his silence Ik 
disagreeable to him as I could by saymg nothing either. He could not but 
know his duty ; and since all he had seen and known had not roused him to 
think of it and perform it, all I could say might, no doubt, weary him and make 
him wish me at the devil, but certainly would do him no good. So we stood at 
bay for some time, till he went on to tell me that he was eking out hia small 
means — by doing day's work through the winter for a neighbouring sen- 
tleman?s family. * I 've been planting flowering trees and bushes abiig 
their walks, and through their policy : and ane o' the ladies, that I reckon 'e 
no verr stout, they want to keep out in the open air, and she stands owre 
me and ^es die my orders. Mony a time I 've seen the gentles in the kirk, 
and driving about — but it is the nrst time I e'er was amang them, and it'e 
wonderfu' to mysel' how different they are frae what I fancied •^ they 're sae 
civil — and speak sae saft — and when I ax a question, they answer sae 
plain and distinct, and tell^e names o' a' the plants, and the countries they 
come frae, and the uses they're for — Oh, Simon, I think to mysel', eie 
rooghsome brutes as the kintra folk are ! and I v/istk I eould be like theae 
civilized young craturs, and I wonder if I be made o' the same flesh aadi 
blood wi' them.' 

** A terrifying thoc^ht flashed across my inind that the unhappy yoimg; 
man had let a delirious passion take possession of him ; but I was mista- 
ken in the nature of the passion, for it was not love, but ambition. ' We 
ihSaokt puir ignorant nowt that we are, that because they 're abooa us^^and 
no obliged to work for their bread, that they can do naething! but I ke^ 
l^edi^ence now ; they're never a minute idle ; and though their w<tfk be 
na a' like ours, have na I seen them working wi' their wee white hande in 
^ clay, wi' as little concern for them as I hae for mine ?' ' James, Jamee,* 
eried I, * what's all this folly about ? What business has a man of sense 
like you wi' such foolish fancies and havers ? By the will of God, they 
were bom in one rank, and you in another ; they have their duties, their cares 
and trials, and you have yours. This world is a scene of trial, a school of 
preparation for another life beyond the grave, for them and for you. And 
when your body and their bodi^ are laid in the dust, your soul and their 
souls must appear equally before God, not to answer for the rank in which 
he was pleased to place you on earth, but for the manner in which you, and 
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I» Md those ladiet, and eTerything .that breathes, from the king to the beg* 
(^f haye porfonned the datiee belonging to, and fitted for onr various sta- 
tMBs. Do you suppose they are happier or freer from care than you? or 
Imwe better health or sounder sleep on their soft beds under fine curtains ? 
or that, though their meals maybe dressed wi' greater care than yours, that 
tihey are more wholesome 7' * Simon,' he criea, inopatiently, *d' ye really 
believd I 'm sttch an ass as to think about the meat I put into mv mouth, or 
that I care whether my bed be sail or hard ? Ye dinna ken what I mean» 
Shnoiiy I ken mysel* ; and gin I had but their sense, I would be able to ex- 
plain iL Many^ a time when I pass to my work in a morning, I stop and 
kok in at the laigh windows ; and I look at the sweet room covered round 
and round wi' pictures^that they mak themsels : and when I see bonny bair- 
oies m the pictares, wi' rosy cheeks and links o' gowden hair, I thmk on 

mv aini>it8 o* wee things wi' faces as rosy, and hair as shining but 

what will they ^w up ? nowt like their fathers! And I gang to my wark 
wi' a bitter tear m my e*e. And at nights, when I have stayed amang the 
servants till after dark, and then pamed the window wi' the bright Tight 
sirearain' out upon the green leaves ; and when I stop and look in and 
see a' their sweet young faces round the room, some readmg, some writing, 
some making music and sbging, I look and look and listen, till it seems to 
be naethingiess than the sight and the sound o' angels; and then whanl 
mi^ heme to my ain bit daSk hole, lighted wi'a piddle peats and a stinkin 
elbioe, and look at my ain bonnie wife and my wee bit sweet weansi puir 
wee things ! bom to turn the clod» to shool muck, to tramp at a pleujgh tail, 
and to live and die as ignorant and uncultivate as the beasts that pensh, my 
heart's Uke to break.' ' Now, in the name of Heaven, James Barr,' I cried 
oat with impatienee, * how dare you indulge such sinful, ungrateful thou^ts 
and feelings ? they can lead to nothing but ruin, niin here and hereafter* 
You, a stout, healthy young ploughman, with a virtuous wife and thriving 
bairns ! No doubt you may leave your poor innocents like the beasts that 
perish ; nay, to envy the beasts tliat perish, to wish that they had never 
been bom : and at whose hand will uie Almighty require the immortal 
souls of the children he has trusted you with, if, by your mad wickednessi 
or folly, or neglect, you suffer them to grow up, as vou say, like the beasts 
that perish ? How do yon dan to murmur at your lot and maunder like an 
idiot, because ye were na bom a young lady ! It is really too ridiculous, and 
I think the like was never heard of! If these ladies, now, should take the 
pet at their lot next, and because they have seen the royal famil;^, set to 
the yammering and giming at not being bora kings and cnieens ; it would 
oertamly be far more likely and not more irrational.' 'Now, stop then^ 
SimoD,' cried he, * for ye 're speaking havers in your turn, and either dinna 
0r winna onderstandme. I teltyoo afore it was na to be giand and rich 
that I wanted ; and thae ladiM hae nae mair to wish for in this world 
whether they be puir or rich, for I'm sure o'- this, the king on his throne, or 
the queen, or his daughterB, ha'e na better sense, and dinna understand 
mair wonderful things, or read mair or wiser books than they do. And m 
the wisest man in a' the warid, that neither kent the king nor them Djr 
e^i^t, were set in the middle o^ the king and his family, and thae ladies 
a' anxt through ither, nae disrespect to his majesty, Gude bless him 1 if je 
heat the ladies I speak about, and so ye may, and mony mae like them, fiff 
aaght I can tdl, would ye, in your consdenee, baud up your face, and say 
tonMi the wise man, or ony diaen o* wise men, wad be able to tell, by ooQ- 
veemg wi^ them, which was the king's daughters? It 's no their riches I 
mm te, it 's theb knowledge and their manners, and to think and speak 
•BddomKethem. That's what I want' 

**TUb was ttke sheer phreftsy, and what was best to say I did not knuw. 
BowtfWyldidiMilfeiiiaiDsilentpiiiawe he ahoold suppose he had €0»> 
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vinced me, and inunediately replied, ' Jiunee, could vou make a chair or a. 
table such as you see in that house you speak /of r ' No, to be sure I 
could not, unless I had learned.' — * Yet they are made by people x)f your 
own rank ; indeed it is very likely by those who had not haif your advan- 
tages ; but, were you to go into tlieir workshops; and begin to try your 
hand at any of tfaiose jobs, I think I might safely swear you would spoil 
the work, brealt the tools, cut your fingers, and be well laughed at for your 
comfort ; and, if to do tha most ordinary work we must serve a long appren- 
ticeship, how much longer must the apprenticeship of the mind be to fit it 
for the studies and the employments of the rank you envy so much! 
Wealth may be attained, and often is attained, by people of the lowest 
ranks ; but it can only procure the outside coverings of ladies and gentle- 
men. A gentleman or a lady's mind, and tastes, and feelings,[and pursuits, 
and knowledge, which you justly admire so much, cannot be bought with 
money; they can onlv be obtained by the gift of God, or a long appren- 
ticeship ; and even that does not always ensure them, or the ri^ht use of 
them. Now, James, I must put you in mind of some things which I dare 
say are very disagreeable^ to show you that from th^use you have hitherto 
made of your opportunities, there is no hope for you beyond humbly and 
honestly continuing your daily labour, which will enable you to do much to 
farther the interests of your family, though it may never enable yourself to 
rise above your father's rank. Your excellent mother gave you good and 
early instruction, and eaiiy were ye sent to school ! But, though you hitd 
good abilities, what did that avul 1 you played the truant two or three 
times a week, and when in school, did as little good, and worked as much 
mischief as you possibly couM contrive.' He actually, in the midst of his 
gloom, rubbed his elbows at the recollection, and chuckled, * A^, I was aye 
a hempy !' ' The applause of the blackguard gamekeeper,' said I, iMtterfy, 
' for some knave's mck that merited a horsewhipping, was dearer to you 
than the praise of either master or minister, or all the happiness that your 
having deserved praise would have given to your poor mother's heart. 
You would rather have carried the gamekeeper's bag owre moss and muir. 
through wind and weet, and frost and snaw, and thought yourself well 
rawarded by being flowed to laugh at his filthy language, or fire ofi* his 
gup at a corbie ! ^^hat was it to you if ye should never be able to read 
or write, when ye got leave to follow the laird's hounds and hunter?' 
* Aye, man, I can do that yet!' cried he, triumphantly ; * mony a time the 
g^ekeeper wondered at me, and the laird baith. Ye see I learned it 
wi' rinnin' aye wi' the do^, and fleein' owre whate'er they gaid owre. 
Oh, we were grand friends, Die do^ and me ; we used to rin races thegither 
as n we had been a' brithers thro' ither ; and whan game whyles fell on the 
wrang side o' a dyke, oh ! it diverted the laird and a' the gentlemen weel 
to see me gae owre 't like a bird to lifl what had fa'n. It was a sair provo- 
oation that my father angered the laird, — a' was wrang then. The same- 
keeper, he grew spitefu', and he said I kilt same ; but i ne'er did it tiff ailer 
he Buspeeted me, and then he took the auTd gun he had gi'en me awa', — 
it was real shabby that.' I looked at him steadily as he spoke, with his 
oves on fire with delight ; and when he paused at the taking away of tiie 
old gun, I said: ' Well, James, and so there bursts forth the inner man I 
You flung behind you, while in your power, the means by which eveiy 
British subject DSay rise to the hi^est rank in esteem, and usefulness, and 
cultivation in-cverv department of life ; you preferred pursuits and society 
the farthest posaime removed from mental improvement, and had no higher 
|E>y and ambition than to be the companion and the initiator of a parcel of 
Bininds, and to learn to leap as they did. Year after year Tour father paid 
ochool wages for nothing,— what cared you ! Your motner's heart wai 
^rettAittff to tee yoo waate the most predoos time of your life, and grew u^ 
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into a man, and blesBed with an excellent capaeitj, yet scarcely able to 
lead — what did her pining grief avail 7 The least sound of the huntsman's 
whistle, or the yelp of a hound, was enough at any time to make yoo forget 
both father and mother, and all the joy and all the sorrow they could fee] ; 
and yet here you stand overflowing with discontent because you are not an 
liccoinplished gentleman! And it does not at all appear to me that you 
consider you are what you cart jfrom your own fault, or that you feel any 
sort of remorse for neglecting the means of instruction, which, with your 
abilities well directed, might ^fore now have placed you far oh the road to 
that very rank you so much envy; indeed, I lather think you ara.much 
inclined to arraign Providence for your present situation.' ' Oh, Simon,' he 
cried, ' no, not Providence, now that ye've cleared my e'en ; no, my puir 
mother, my dear mother ; Lord forsi'e me that sae ill requited her ! but oh, 
my father, my father ! tho* he whyles gied me a lashing or a heavy thump- 
ing whan I was out 0* the gate when he wanted me, or happened to be 
provoked at me when he was fashed, he laught at m^ tricks for a' that, and 

Ea time ca'd me a bit clever deevil, that wad either mak' a spune or 
a horn, load enough for my gleg lugs to hear. So I was prouder o' 
ort o' praise than I was vexed at the thrashing : and as to my mother, 
I some gate thought it was just a fashion wi' motoers to think their ain 
weans £dna do weel eneush, so I ne'er fashed, — Lord forgi'e me!' 
' I hope, indeed, the Lord wiU forgive you, James,' said I ; ' but -our con- 
dnct, whether good or bad, generally meets some of its reward or punisb- 
ment even in this world^ and so you must feel it now, as you can't but be 
sensible the Almighty wdl not work a miracle, and alter the ordinary coarse 
of providence, to prevent you dreeing the consequences of your early dis- 
obedience and sins. You would not learn to read, and wnte, and count, 
doring the four years vour then rich father put it in your power, and paid 
ibr your schooling to the best and cleverest master in *fiie country. Yoor 
Maker blessed vott with talents, which^ well employed, might have made you 
a great man : oat you chose to remam ignorant, and ignorant you must 
BOW remain. The season for leamins is past for ever^ even if you had now 
the time and the means. Our minds, like our bodies, grow clumsy and 
stiff, if they have not been exercised in our young days ; and you or I might 
as well txy to gar our great strong finders and thumbs flee over the notes of 
a piano, as your favourite youns ladies do, like the wind fluttering the 
leavee of that poplar, as one who has not learned to exercise his mind when 
young, need try to set it a-leaming when old. So, James, take warning ; 
you luLve lost your own spring-time, and you can't now reap a crop where 
you never sowed the seed ; but voa may yet reap experience, which, though 
often a bitter, may be a valuable harvest in our old age. Look well now 
to your own conduct and your own little ones ; teach them obedience to 
yourself and Uieir mother from th^r darUest hoUrs, and do n't think if you 
let the infant disobey you, that the boy will do your bidding. Beware bow 
von sufier them to slight their mothei*s precepts ; you have but to remem- 
oer vottr own fate to ninder you ever forgetting the importance of this. 
Ana when you send then to school, see that they do theur duty there ; 
qnestiofi the master often about their behaviour; and, &• you value their 
writ-doing, enforce his precepts as well as their mothei's. Though it would 
be folly now to set about leamm? things above the sphere ]^oa nave fixed 
yowsdf in, there is much in it that you can learn, and that it is your duty 
to learn. I >m much mistaken, tho' ye ' ve had the Bible in your possession 
all your days, if there is n't a ffood deal in it you have std! to read, and 
much, much in it you have s£ll to learn. I4ever sil bumming with it 
before your eyes, between sleep and awake, as if glowring at the words 
were all ye had to do with it. Read it aloud to your wife and bairns, a 
little el a time^ye 'li improve \>y ipnu&tke— axA «»^taaO\.Vi '^^s^'^s^ 
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bedt vay ye c&n» And do n*t let this be the drouy toil of a wet Sunday, 
but the cheerful employment of all your eyeninffs after your work, to teach 
your diildren betimes to think of the Bible with affection as well as rever* 
ence. They know little of it who do not feel it to be one of the most 
interesting as well as holiest of books ; and by telling your little ones, as 
the reward of good behaviour, the histories of the ^reat and holy men with- 
which it is stored, they will learn to consider heanng and reading it thehr- 
greatest privilege. But you need not be confined to the Bible. If you are. 
willing, you wiu always be able to find oth^r and most osefbl books to read 
to your family. Only — mark ye, Jemmy — remember aye to wash your 
hands after your work, before ever ye touch a book. Nothing is so pro- 
voking as to have a book dirtied inside or outside, and the leaves folded 
down or crumpled ; and it is the fear of having them ill used, that makes 
many a one unwilling to lend. But only be careful of them, and, I 'U 
answer for it, the schoolmaster and the minister — ay — and the families 
ye woiii for, will jojrfully lend you as many as ye can read. This will 
miprove your own mind and your lyife'a, and enable jron to instruct your 
children, and watch over their progress, and set then in the road to well- 
doing after they are done wi* school' * Oh, Simon !' he cried, ' oh, but 
ye make me a happy man ! I think I see them a' ladies and gentlemen 
already.' ' Stop, stop ; not in such a hurry, my lad. Do n't think that 
can be done but by lon^ and patient toil on your part and theirs. If 
you expect to improve eidier your own mind or theirs, you must read 
fit books ; and if you expect to read, you must waste no more time* 
No more sitting at night in the gentlemen's kitchen, filling ^our brain 
wi&'vain follies; no more jawing all the idle lies in the parish at the 
road sides; no more clubbmgs m the ale-house to sing wild songs, 
and keep a batch of black^a^s in a roar. That yon must give up on 
many accounts: because it wastes your time — wastes your money — 
renders your mind and feelings perfectly unfit for virtuous pursuits — and 
bends all the whole man, body and soul, in a direction opposite to that you 
pretend to be so eager to follow; — and, James, I may add — disturbs 
nonest travellers like me, who want a sleep after a long day's journey.' 

** He coloured over the ears and brow — seemed much confounded at my 
knowing these things, and very wiHiog to drop the conference : and, to say 
the truth, so was I ; fori could not but discover, in the midst of all theenthu* 
siasm called forth by his interviews with an accomplished family, the want of 
principle and utter hoUowness of his father's son, which made me hopeless 
of doing him any permanent good. I, however, to the utmostof my power, en- 
forced his spending his evenmgs in reading, and sending his diildren to school 
as soon as they were fit for it ; and, on leaving him, my forebodings were not 
unmingled with some better hopes. ^ It is now sevend years since my busi- 
ness \Si me this way ; and, in the interval, I have heiud nothing of James 
Barr. But, we are now within a mile of his cottage, and we shall ep and 
see." As we approached the place, evel-y thing wore the aspect of desola- 
tion, and we did not need to go so far as the door to discover it was deserted. 
Each object round us betdiened this. A window faUen in, and rank weeds 
waving m its place ; a hole in the thatch, long grass, nettles and dockens 
springing round the step and from under the outer door, told a dismal tale. 
Snmon stopped short, held up his hands in silence ; and, after lookinjg at the 
pitiable wreck before us for a few moments, we turned wiUi a sigh and 
walked away. The first words he said were, — I will go to the school- 
master ; he IS my worthy old friend, and was James's teacher ; I am sura 
he will be able to tell us something. A mile fartiier on, we came within sight 
cfihe schoolmaster's house ; and it being past school hours, we found him 
hard at work in his little gucdea. He received Simon most joyfully, and 
ioawiag bis i^ntde in the ground, sat down between ^aa ou \h« ««U\& at his 
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neat, dean door. He was an active, cheerful looking man, above eixtj, with 
a look of ruddy health and vigour in face and person, and such glanees of 
fbn andintoBigence in his bright eyes as conveyed to me the idea of one 
who had spent bis life in far other occupations than the weary, thankless, 
soid-oonsuming drudgery of teaching a parish school. And I could not help 
wondering what that well-spring oi mental and intellectual vitality must 
originally nave been whiclv still sparkled so bright in the wane of life. 

After a period of mutual and kmd inquiries, Simon told his errand. The 
schoolmaater^s sparkling eyes took a solemn expression. ^ James Barr !*^ 
he repeated, in a tone ofwo. '* Many chances and changes have occurred in 
his short life." He then went on to biention, that some y^rs ago James bad 
come to him with two little children to put to school, one of them so young 
he had refused to take' it as a scholar, not only because it could do nothing 
equivalent to the trouble of teaching it, but it was too little to walk twice a 
day to and from school ^ and because it would be far better to let such a 
child romp about and gain strength, than set it to pine in a crowded room 
among a swarm of imps all bigger than even the oldest of these. " This," 
siud the schoolmaster, " seem^ both to vex and anger him ; and he asked 
with some bitterness, what ill-will this was I had ta'en at his bairn ; said he 
was determined to have her taught immediately, muttered a deal about early 
education, and the way to make ladies and gentlemen ; and that these was 
a child at the Rockhouse nae bigger than her that could read as weel as I 
could do, though it had never been at school at all, and that his bairn was as 
smart as any lord or lady's bairn in the country. 

" I considered him intoxicat^," continued the schoolmaster ; '* however, 
I answered him peaceably, and tried to convince him that it was precisely 
because the cluld he mentioned had not been at school that it could read ; 
that children could be taught to read, and to love reading, far earlier than 
was imagined, if their movers or other friends did but take the trouble to 
instruct uiem, b^ giving them one letter in a day to amuse them, which 
could be done without fatigue or confinement ; but do you think they would 
send a little tender infant to a public school to dree out three or four hours 
a-day, sitting on a high wooden bench surrounded by boisterous boys and 
giris of fourteen or fifteen years old ? * I will have my bairn educate,' said 
he in reply, and all my arguing was in vain. The constant burden of 
all he said was still the Rockhouse and the ladies at the Rockhouse, and 
their voices, and their language, and their singing, and their learning, aqd 
their everything ; jumbling up hia accounts or them and their accomplish- 
ments with his determinations to have his ain lassies educated ; and with 
the most pitiable attempts to sp^k, as he supposed, like those ladies — 
which attempts consisted in altering the sound of every word he uttered. 
I stared at him in consternation, and asked him what the accomplishments 
of ladies had to do with the education of a ploughman's daughters. He 
replied, that it was * idicaHon made /uUies, and that it would make his doUers 
Hddies in spite o' me, though they wuz his dottert,^ He then broke out into 
ravings about their beauti^l manner of speaking at the Rockhouse, and 
when they sing — Sing! I repeated, where do you hear them sing? 
' Whan I 'm sittin' wi' the lassies and the flunkies at nights, when a door 
opens, or when I stop at the windows and look in,' and Ithink it maun be 
like the angels' sangs. But whan I 'm coming hame and try to sing mysel', 
it's like nacthing but my father's auld muckle Dutch bull, that used to fright 
a' the folk lang syne wi' his fearsome rowtin' aiM skirls — their very speak- 
in 's beautifuller than ither folks' music, and I wull gar my ain weans speak 
af beavtifuL They have nae loud speaking, nae passions, and whan ony thing 
gangs wrang, and I hae provokit them a gay wheen times mysd', thouab 
they whiles luk grave, they ne'er say a thrawn word to me.* * Well, 
iuamf said I, 'that's » part of their c<mdttct^wim\iX^^N9^W\B^^a^»>\ 
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■ to their speakmg and their sinsti^ I do decXiie, to hmx a graat 
l-shouldered ploughman chield l£e you, a*maist twa ell and half a 



fautaa 
broad- 

qvartar lang^, thrawing'your ^ab and mincbing your wordsy and chowiftv 
your ain tongue wi' maundenngs and afTectations like a drunk baboon, tiu 
mortal man canna comprehend what the Borrow ails you, or what ye would 
be at ; in real truth it goes far beyond my patience ! and this, it seems, b 
your^trials to imitate the language of a highly accomplished family of ladies! 
d' ye see there, man, d* ye see how, unkenned to myseP, my hand has drawn 
the taws frae my pouch, burning to gie you a lethering, as numy a time 
they're done already ; and it's only the presence of your two bairns with- 
holds me from f<dlowing the impulse, for never did you better deierve a 
thrashing. What the sorrow sets you to speak ony thing but your ain 
mother tongue, as a Scotch ploughman should? It has creditably served 
wiser and better folk than I doubt ye are likely to be — has carried them 
through the world, and brought them, back again wi' honour. My word for 't, 
an honest Scotch tongue never wUl disgrace yon — see that ye dinna dijsgraee 
it ! But, at ony rate, do nt suppose tluit because ve 're not spcttkin^ Scotch, 
that ye 're speaking ony other; for, as I said before, the gibberish ve 're 
tittering is like naething but the jabberings of a' drunk baboon, ana wili 
only make people laugh at jrou, and think ye have run mad. Ye thought 
when ye tried to sing an imitation of the singing at the Rockhouse, that it 
was like the rowting o' your father's big bull ; and I can assure you for a 
truth, whether you believe me or no, that if the bull bad been sucn a fule as 
try 't, his rowting would have been just as like their speaking or eiagiag as 
yours is.' His eyes glared at me with rage, and he stampM on the earth 
when I said all this, and especially when I warned him on the subject 4t 
ever teaching a daughter of his more than to read, write, and sew; * James,' 
said I, 'the cottar who tries to teach his daughter mair, is bringing her up 
for the devil. As ye value their salvation, bnng them up so ^ to be fit wives 
for honest men in their own station ; and not to be upsetting, drest out, 
would-be misses, apeing their betters wi' dirty finery, and muing them- 
sdves the scorn o' rich and piiir — impudent cutties, that a<man o' sense 
would warn his sob against, and nae fit company for any one better than 
some blackguard stable boy, or whipper-snapper flnnkie." He was furious 
at me, but could n't help himself, for I keepit my threep, and I keepit my 
temper. So olT he plunged in such a ra^ that he didna see where he was 

going, and he knocait owre the bit lassie in the dirt. However, he snatched 
er up on his arm, and marched on wi' strides like a giant, without halting a 
moment, while she screight and roared like a sorrow, and the bit callan, 
unable wi' all his speed to keep up wi' his father, roared to his utmost fas 
company. 

" After all this dirdum, I didna expect to see him in a huny ; however, 
back he came next day, and entered the two poor youns things at school. 
His anger had cooled by that time, and I rather supposed 1 was right when I 
suspected he had been drinking the day before. He borrowed a book firom 
me, and said he would soon be back for another, as he was goins to read 
every book in my house. Sooner than f expected, be did bring oack the 
book, which I found he had read attentively, and with great pleasure I gave 
him another. Meanwhile, the Lammas flood tame on, and tbe bit lassie 
and her brother were wet to the skin. I did my best to prevent the evil 
conseouences, but day afler day they were sent paidlin' thro' rain and roads 
knee-deep ; the girlie took a cold in ner chest ; 1 gave her a lesson and sent 
her home in all haste with a message to her mother, advising that slke 
should give her physic and pat her into bed. l^iepoor madmas sent her 
back next da^ with a right impertinent message about my laziness, and 
bidding m6 mind mj ain affairs. That night tiie oold ended in croups and 
^e tnts dettd in aix hours. Poor m«&, ay hoati was boio for Urn thm, and 
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Ikr sorer since,, for after that he gaed clean heels owre head wi' madness 
and vice. It seemed to be ang^r rather than grief that he felt at the loss of 
flie poor child ; and, after having fone about gloomily silent for a few 
weeks, on a sudden he assumed all the worst of his old habits, went roving 
<to fairs, ranting and singing in public houses, and the cock o* the company 
wherever there was noise or drinking, to the total neglect of his work. 
Meanwhile, as the winter advanced, there were many complaints of killing 
same in my lord's woods and muirs, and bleachiiig-greens were robbed, and 
nen-houses were robbed, and gardens were robbed, and no thief ever seen, 
and no individual ever suspected. Maybe, Simoii, you may have heara 
that Jemmy had long been our precentor; and having a good voice and 
a good ear, and a gooid conceit o' himsel% he did very well for our bit kirk. 
But after this distraction about the Rockhouse, like a possession o' the 
enemjT, had ta'en him by the head, he began to twirl, ana pipe, and screw 
his voice, and his face, and his neck, and bis words; supposing, poor man ! 
that he was certmnly sinking like the ladies there. Gude help him — I 
wish'd mony a time he had keepit better mind o' his father's aula bull ! '— 
for truly the psalmody became anything but a means of devotion. As you 
ihay guess, tne senoas were fretted, and the thoughtless laughed. Still, in 
spite of all that could be said, he persisted to twirl his whirligigs up and down : 
considering all the faults that were found as the highest flattery ; for he im- 
puted the remarks of his neighbours either to envy, or to his music being so 
nne they could 'not understand it Many a time I saw the pretty young crea- 
tures in the Rockhouse pew sair put to, to keep their gravity. But one 
day, when the minister had been preaching on the providential care of God 
ov^r his people, he read, as the last Psalm, some verses of the xxziv. 
beginning at the eighth verse. James got on as usual, changing the sound 
of all the vowels into is oees, and everything but their own sound ; but tho 
afternoon being dark, and the line to be read, when he reached the tenth 
verse, he distinctly shouted forth, ' the lions y oun^ may hingry be, — and 
they nlay lick their fud' — which was like an electne shock to most part ot 
the congregation, and the heads of the young things in the Rockhouse pew 
were instantly out of sight ; but a tremulous motion of the feathers and 
ribbons in their bonnets showed what was going on. I saw James's eye 
fill with gloomy fire as he turned it in that direction, and there was a venge- 
ful glance shot after them as they left the church, which boded them no 
good. Not long after this, there were various robberies about their house 
and garden, bat no trace of a thief. Let them watch as they might, still 
the robberies went ,on, and they were much perplexed ; but they are mild, 
forbearing people, and said little. 

'* One morning their only brother, who had been on his travels, partly for 
health and partly for study, came to see me. I had been his father's early 
tutor, and it was he who placed me here. They have always been very 
kind- to me, and this dear young man had now returned strong and healthy, 
improved in body and mind. He had a fine dog along with him, which he 
haa carried from home a pupp}^ It had been the faithful guard and com- 
panion of all his wanderings ; and, as such, having always been spoken to 
as a rational creature, it had actually become so to a degree nearly incred- 
ible. ' Albion,' said mj^ youn^ friend to me, ' made a prisoner last night' 
I looked for an explanation, and he told me that having heard of the many 
peculations that had been committed lately round the house, without inform- 
ing anv person, he had gone out the evening before with his dog, and 
showed him where he was to watch, and giving him a lair to sleep upon, 
he left him for the night. Delighted with the beauty of a soft autumnal 
morning, he had risen witfT the sun, and without recollecting the office to 
which he had appointed his dog, had strolled oat to take an early walk, 
,«id passed into the garden. He saw a countryman sitting on a barrow 
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with AUrion lying' at his feet, and supposed it was one of the work fteopltti 
On his coining in ^ight, the man attempted to get vp, on which the dog 
instantly seized him. ' Albion,' he cried, ' what are you about 7' Albion 
patterea with his feet in token of joy at seeing his master, but kept his hold* 
' What ails you at the man, Albion V he repeated ; when coming in sieht 
of the wretch's downcast guilty look, the truth instantly flashed upon his 
mind ; and he asked him how he came there, and what he wanted ? He 
had come in for some tools he had forgotten in the yard, and the dog would 
not let him out again ! ' You have been rather unlucky in the time you 
chose to come into the garden,' said the young gentleman, ' and I suppose, 
rather unlucky in your mode of entrance, otherwise I think my dog woula 
not have kept you here. Pray, how came you in ?' The prisoner was 
silent. Albion had relaxed his hold, but stood close by the man's foot with 
a watchful suspicion, which convinced bis master that there had been more 
than'one attempt mside to escape. He heard a footstep in the garden, and 
observing it was one of his sisters, went to meet her. The pnsoner saw 
her also ; and, with one bound nearly cleared the wall, but Albion reached 
the top at the same instant, caught him by the throat, and they both fell on 
the opposite side. Both brother and sister ran — she to the nearest door by 
which she could reach the spot, and he to the wall, over which, though he 
could not fly at a bound, he climbed by the help of the wall-trees, and let 
himself drop. They were moved by the same impulse, equally afraid for 
the safety of man and do|. The brother, knowing that - brave Albiod 
would never loosen his hold but with his life ; and dreading much what a 
desperate villain might do to rid himself of his enemy. But even before he 
lighted on the spot, Albion had found an ally in a large pointer which had 
been coursing about close by, and hearing the mortal broil, had instantly 
joined issue with his four-footed brother. Whether this was from a fellow- 
feeling, or from having had any previous pique at the adversary, can't well 
be known ; and it might be merely from the moral principle, in men and 
does, which inclines them to take the part of the weakest. Like our ex- 
cellent old friend, Simon, whom you and I remember, when he came in si^ht 
of a very lar^e and a very little man wrestling together, without one 
thought or inquiry as to who was in the wrong, he instantly pushed his eager 
face and white bald brow through the crawd, shouting aloud, * Five pounds 
— ^five pounds, I say, to any one who will knock down the big man I' The 
prisoner, on finding the unexpected reinforcement Albion had received, 
ceased to struggle, and my young friend found the two dogs standing guara 
over him, as be lay on the ground — panting quick, their tongues out, and 
looking eminently happ3r. The young lady next arrived, pale and trem- 
bling from horror ana fright, and on seeing the prisoner, who made a vain 
e^rt to hide his face, she uttered, with a shriek, * James Barr !' 

" She pleaded hard with her brother to let him go ; and. as none of the seiw 
yants had seen him, and the dogs could tell no tales, she hoped this morn- 
ing's events would remain unknown, and that be would remember them as 
an awful lesson. The ungrateful scoundrel made all sorts of concessions 
and promises ; he was released from the do^s, and- was out of sight in a' 
moment Albion seemed to understand that this was no joyous occurrence, 
and stood and walked patiently alongside the brother and sister, as they 
talked on this grievous subject ; and she explained to him who this man 
was, how much work he had done for them, igid how much they had been 
disposed to show him kindness. Albion, however, at last began to whine. 
He looked earnestly in his master's face, stood up, struck his arm with his 
^eat white paw, then ran towards the garden, frequently stopping and look- 
ing back. ' Now Albion has something to tell or to'Bhow, connected with this 
affiiir/ said he to his sister ; ' see, he wants us into the garden. '— Well, sir* 
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vhtl BOW V The ammfti immediately found he was understood, gpiye a 
bound, wagged his tail, and sprung forward. 

** He first led them to the place where the culprit bad been seized, and 
showed them all the garden tools tied together and ready to carry away : 
then he turned over with his nose and began to pull about a large sack. 
Ho, ho, they thought, so he was to have carried them off* in the ba^ ! But 
Albion tossed away from the bag, and bounded towards the wall wnere the 
npest fruit grew, and under every tree lay a heap of the choicest ready pulled. 
The dog stood bv while they wondered over the extent of the intended 
robbery, and walked before them from tree to tree. His master fondled 
him, repeating several times, ' But, Albion, my dog, how did he get in ? 
Show us where he came in !' On which he scamper^ off* to a comer where 
one of theoaihouses was built against the garden wall: and though the 
^rascal had showed how small an obstacle the wall was to him, he had, 
while employed by the family in the grounds and garden, artfully provided 
that comer with sundry projecting stones, and branches, and holes — form- 
ing a sort of imperceptible stair to facilitate his retreat when loaded with 
spoil. This corner was at the opposite angle to the spot where he was 
found sitting on the wheelbarrow; and it was obvious that Albion had 
silently suffered him to carry on his proceedings' till he arrived at this nlti* 
mate point ; but, that the moment he attempted to turn and carry off the 
tools and the sack, he had interposed his irresistible arguments to prevent 
it.^ - Mv young friend spoke much of the wicked ingratitude of tnis bad 
man, wno, he understooMd, had received much kindness from his father's 
family } and who, by haunting about the servants, the kitchen^ and out- 
houses, had got so thoroughly acquainted with their whole establishment, 
that he did not doubt he would^ yet rob the house ; and that he felt as if 
guilty of a crime in not informing the fiscal against him — a villain so un- 
principled and 40 dangerous that he could go over a wall like the fleetest 
hound. He begged me to keep my eye upon him, and to let him know from 
time to time if there were, any more robberies heard of. 

"I heard of no more robberies; but soon heard that James Barr was 
rouped out of liis house, and was away« I could scarcely discover where. 
He was occasionally seen ; but it was about two years before he and I met 
I had gone to the town, seven miles off, to buy stationary and books for 
the school ; and was trudging home again in the cool of a beautiful summer 
evening, when, on turning round, I saw a figure so tall between me and 
the setting sun, I felt certain it could be no one but he, and he soon over- 
took me. He was much altered in his appearance ; his clothes were dirty 
and shabby ; he had a scab on one lip, a blue mark over and under one eye, 
and four of his fine white front teeth were away. When the red glow of 
the sun-set fell across his hairy, ruddy face, he really seemed a very c6arse» 
savage-looking man. However, we had a frank meeting, if not so affec- 
tionate on my part as it might once have been ; and we walked and talked 
together. I found him, as ever, quite unprincipled, but liable at moments 
to qualms of better feeling ^- the remains of a natural good temper and kind 
disposition, and the knowledge of duty his excellent mother had toiled to 
instil into him. His ruling passion, vanity, was as inordinate as ever; and 

* A respected friend has remarked that " the dog \a too wise ;" but the editor ven. 
cures to suppose that this gentleman has not indulged in canine friendships and intima- 
cies, otherwise he must have known that such sagacity as Albion^s is by no means 
uncommon. In a small but respectable and perfectly authentic work, published in 
Edinburgh, many years subsequent to the date of Albion's feata— there ismuch recorded 
to the honour of those faithful and affectionate friends of ungrateful man, not merely of 
their attachment and fidelity, but of their reasoning powers — quick perception of right 
and wrong — and presence of mind. The editor, also, is in possession of many un- 
questionable facts, on this subject, of such a nature as make Albion appear, so far as 
Uia aboTO particulars go, a rery ordinary dog. 
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when he thinks be has performed any feat of agility, however yiilaooiia, or 
done or said anything, he considers clever or amusing, I feel perfectly per- 
suaded this delirious rage for admiration would impel nim to tel) it, though 
at the risk of his neck ;v and yet he is not, and never was, a man of couragjo, 
or willing to face either death or danger. During a long conversation, in 
which the subject warmed and animated him, I could easily discover that 
he had been leading the life of a smuggler and a poacher. Alas, alas, his 
poor mother! When rouped out, he had flitted to the verge of the weary 
and wide moor ; and it being summer, had erected a sort of shealing, to 
which he conveved his desolate wife and family, there to live by their wits. 
Every acre of the moor, and all its thickets and coverts for game, being 
from childhood well known to him, by snaring and shooting with a little 
pistol, which I supposed was stolen, as it w^ mounted with silver, and had 
a coronet on it ; and the help of one or two dogs of his own rearing, half 
terriers, half hounds, with all the sagacity of the one and all the speed of the 
other, he contrived to make a tolerable living among the game ; and to pro- 
cure the means of erecting a somewhat more habitable hovel before winter 
set in. He also took in a bit of the moor for potato-ground ; and having, 
as r could guess, made himself welcome to potatoes for seed from the nearest 
farmrers, and fuel from a peat- moss in the moor, as be said himself, suddenly 
assuming his sublimest style of elocution, ' he was enabled, although it 
might be on the cold bare grun\ te spread hiis table in the wilderness.' In- 
deed, Simon, the dominie rose in my impatient spirit to hear a wretch in 
such circumstances, who had hurled his wife and family to destruction, 
utterinv such stuff. Though I thought it was beneath me to answer him, 
I coula not keep from saying, * until you are able to move your table and 
your bed aff the bare grun', I wish yc would gie o'er speaking like a pre- 
posterous fule.' And, as I said it, I fand my hand in my pouch grasping 
the taws. , 

" After he had recovered from this paroxysm of genteelity, I asked for 
the second time where he had been during the last year. ' In bridewell,' 
he replied with the most disgusting effrontery. *In bridewell!' I repeated 
with horror, not, as you will guess, from surprise at his being in a place to 
which he had so many titles, but at the callous wickedness his reply dis- 
played. ' And for what were you in bridewell ?' ' For shootino; a paitrich 
or a mawkin, or some bit beast o' that sort ; it's Httle matter whilk o' thein 
it was. If a man kill the vermin that 'a devourin his bits o' stocks, and 
that ha' na lefl a heart in a* his winter-kail and cabbage, or a turnip in 
his grun', or a striffin o' bark or a green leaf in a' his bit yard, and 
maun be punished foir 't just the same as if he had puzioned his wife, or 
thrawn the neck o' his wean — it maks little odds wnat faut he commits, 
whether it be a sma' faut or a great faut, or nae faut ava.' * So/ said I 
calmly, 'and this is your bridewell morality, is it ? And will it also be the 
same thing at the day of judgment whether a man is convicted of a great 
crime or a little one?' * Tuts,' cried he, with the utmost impatience, ' there 
ye are again wi' your day o' judgment ! Ye 've had a sair fecht wi' that 
same day o' judgment o' yours a' your ain days — I wuss ye may be 
ready for 't yoursel' gin e'er it comes.' , * Amen !' I replied, solemnly. * If 
I am not, it will not bs from my eyer having madly dared to think of it with 
blasphemous disregard. Poor, lost, miserable man, can it be possible your 

{)ious mother's son has actually uttered such words ?' He seemed to be a 
ittle struck, and to feel that he had done wrong ; but went on — * Weel, 
but ye see, maister, that 's the sort o' talk I ha'e heard muckle o' for some 
gay twa three months by-past, or I wadna hae said it. It shockit me a wee 
at first, but I soon got aboon a' that ; and sae will ye, gin ve should be as 
lang in bridewell. * I don't feel particularly ambitious of trying,' said I. 
'Sui^ after a' now, maister,' he continued, ' what I said 's no sae far wraog 
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KB JO tbink ; for I 'm sara ye ken there 'a tnony o' the best'o' preacherei ave 
tdbn' U8 that we'll gan^ to hell for the sma^est o' sins as fast as for the 
biggest, if it *8 sae ordained ; aye, even wee bits o' new-bom unchriBtened 
weanies ; and gin they 've fund out sic things as that in the Bible, and they 
say they aye preach frae the Bible, ye needna wonder at my mtsdoubtini; 
if there will be a day a' judgment Will ony body tell me what would be 
the use o' 't, if we were a' fore-ordeened to hell or heaven thousands o' years 
afore we were bom ? I ha'e often heard ministers preach this doctrine, and 
the folk, maistljr, like it weel ; but I ne'er took muckle thought about thae 
things till I was in bridewell. There, ye. see, some were in for ae offence and 
some for anither ; some, hke mysel', for nae sin ava, and a' wore getting 
the same punishment ; so we could account for't nae gate but that we were 
ordeend till *t ; and that since we couldna help oursels or our sins, and were 
a' sinners thegether, whether we wud or no, and couldna, by the lives we 
led, mak oursels either better or waur, it was best never to fash our beards, 
but just live as we likit And if it was ordeened, we wud be saved after 
a'. Some spoke about getting a call, and a cast o' grace, and justification, 
and the new birth, and a' the Tike o' that : but what's the use o' fiddlin wi' 
this or that mean ? I 'm sure it 's plain to ony man's reason, if it 's fore- 
ordeened that he's to gan^ to heaven, he need ax nae mair about the matter. 
And if he 's to gang to hell, my faith ! he Ul ken't and find it sune eneugh, 
I 'se warrant him.' * These are bridewell doctrines, with a vengeance,' said 
I. ' Na, ye needna say that ; ye 've heard them preached in our honest 
aald minister's ain pulpit ; and mony a time we Ve heard them in the tent. 
It was na the way our ain minister preached, nae doubt ; for, like yoursel', 
he keepit aye a sair fasherie amang us about our duties — our duties 
— honest man!' 'Hold, I charge you, not another wordl' cried I, bit- 
terly. ' Do n't think I will enter into controversies with a drunken pro^ 
ligate, whose wicked life has turned heart and conscience to stone ; who 
hates the glorious light which should bless and guide him, and gropes in the 
blackness and darkness of eternal death, because his deeds are evil ; who 
finds in the religion of Christ an excuse for his crimes ! — who has dared 
,to read the word of God, not to find mercy to pardon, not to find light tp 
guide, not to obtain grace to learn his duty ; but, like some venomous rep- 
tile which concocts its poison from the most wholesome food, has dared to 
search the Holy Bible, and study its sacred doctrines, with the horrible 
intent to find reasons why he may commit crimes with impunity ! James 
Barr, your poor mother was laid in good time in the dust!' * Master,' he 
mid, in an humble voice, ' ye 're gaun owre far. I didna study that I might 
sin. But, afler crimes were committed, ye '11 no tliink it unnatural, if, hke 
ithers round me, I was willing to tak up ony notion to pacify my conscience 
for the time, though maybe it has made me the wretch I am, and ever shall 
be now, I doubt!' His voice sunk into such a tone of exquisite misery as 
he uttered these last words, that my heart was quite overcome. ' James,' 
I said, * poor young man, may God forgive your sins and crimes, from 
whatever fatal cause you have been tempted to commit them ! I advise , 
you, banish such hallucinations of devils as you allude to from all 
your thoughts ; for it is not more certain that we see yon beautiful moon, 
and those bright stars in the sky, than it is certain that every doctrine de- 
rived from the word of God is, and must be, full of justice, and wisdom, 
and mercy. Clouds and thick darkness surround his throne; but justice 
and judgment ever go before his face. In that word there are many things 
beyond the reach of our limited reason; but, however limited, however 
weak, it is still a reflection from the divine mind, after the image of which, 
we are told, God created man. The Bible, then, ' given by inspiration of 
Gk)d,' can contain nothing in eantradiction to it. 

. " ' It is enough for 09 ttiat our Savioar has told a« UmX Uve d».tiA& \x<& vi- 
6* 
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quires of us are so plain and explidt, that they who run may read, and the 
simple wayfaring man may understand. No one can mistake his »raciou8 
invitation to us as sinners, to come to him for mercy, or his injunction, that 
we should do to others as we would that others should do to us ; or what 
is meant by doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly before God. 
Every pa^e of the Bible informs us of the duties required of us, and dis- 
tinctly tells us the characters of those who shall go to heaven, and who 
shall not. You have nothing ,to do in practice with the doctrine of predes- 
tination, or with the difficulties that accompany it. You mav quibble as 
you like about this doctrine, but when the Bible accuses you of doing what 
you know to be wrong, you cannot deny that your own conscience supports 
the charge, and brings you in guilty. Vou are addressed as an acount- 
able being, and told you shall be judged accordiig to the deeds done in 
the body, whether they have been good or whether they have been eviL 
These, James, are the truths I meet with in the Bible, which I read and^ 
study that I may learn the way in which I mm to obtain the pardon of my 
sins, and my duty to God and man ; not to puzzle my poor brains attempts 
ing to comprehend the mysterious counsels of him whose thoughts are not 
as our thoughts. Oh ! -James, James, do you read it for the same purpose, 
and in the same spirit V He did not answer, and we walked on a long 
while in silence. What my ruminations were, I need not tell ; what hu 
were, I cannot — probably they were idle enough. To starts of feeling, 
and a consciousness of his own lost condition, and a burst of passion at the 
thoughts of it, he was still accessible ; but it availed not. His mind was 
quite unimpressible, and his conscience growing seared. To reason with 
him — to convince him, was all in vain — mere writing on the sand ! I 
had become sensible of this years ago ; and yet, always when we met—* 
perhaps from my long habit of teachin^^ — I was ever tempted to make an 
effort for his good, which ever ended in blank, disheartening disappoint- 
ment. 

" I inquired for his wife and children. ' Trowth she 's but middling ; 
sair fashed wi' the rheumatics, and unco low and dull ways. The weans, 
puir things! they're stout enough. Jemmy's growing a bit strong bandy 
chiel ; but I can get nae schulin for them in the muir :' uid I lieard a 
smothered sigh, and even by the moonlight I could see the indescribable 
look of shame and trouble that passed across his now haggard countenance; 
but he hurried from the subject to what the infatuated fool seemed to con- 
sider a sufficient excuse, because it was the cause of their remaining un- 
taught, his miserable life of doubt and dread in the wild wide moor after 
the winter was Set in ; when the wants of his family were so much increas- 
ed, and the danger of every attempt to procure food tenfold, from the num- 
bers of gentry who hunted there even early in the autumn, and far on in the 
spring. Rain and soft dew in the lower lands were snow and hoar-frost 
in the moors ; of course, every footstep left a trace, and the print of either 
his own foot or his dog's were, at such times, a means of detection and an 
evidence against him. Every sight, and every sound, 611ed him with alarm. 
' The wicked are afraid where no fear is.' Whole nights he passed in the 
dangerous, swampy, icy moor, searching for game ; which, when he dis- 
covered, he was often terrified to shoot lost the report of his pistol should 
betray him. His dogs had been trained neVer to bark ; but he often dread- 
ed even to whistle upon them; and the sight of a human figure, at ever 'so 
great a distance in the heath, alarmed him to such an extreme, that he 
would plunge into the hags of the peat bog, or lie. half covered with water 
in the marshes, or smothering among the tall heather, for hours together, 
trembling at the least rustle made by the very birds and hares he was 
waiting to kill. 

'He observed that in one direction, in paitoilU)\iA bftd tskoie (ieq]ixently 
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than any other seen figures moving among the hills, and therefore shunned 
it But one dliy, having step by step elided for an hour afler game almost 
insensibly towards that quarter, he suddenly came in sight of a man ; but, 
instead of bein^ instantly seized, as he expected, the person sprung oiTin 
all speed and disappeared. Then came his impudence and cunning to his 
aid ; and, having concluded that this must be a poacher like himself, he 
determined to be rid of a rival : so, taking his pistol openly in his band, he 
got on his feet, gave his dogs the watch-word, and set about a search. In 
a few minutes the enemy was unearthed, and he and his active agents had 
him by the throat. He pointed his pistol at the breast of the prisoner, and 
had tbe audacity to go torougb the farce of seizing him as a poacher, in 
the*name of my lord, who is proprietor of the moor. The man then averred 
he was not a poacher, — that he had neither dog, nor gun, nor snare, nor 
any other means of taking or disturbing game ; and at length, to escape 
the more immediate danger, confessed ne had a still in the moss, from 
which he and his comrades supplied the country round with whiskey. On 
this joyful intelligence, James gradually lost sight of his assumed character 
of gamekeeper, and soon accompanied the released prisoner to the smug- 
glers' den, where he speedily constituted himself their agent and assistant, 
with heart and hand. 

" The cares, toils, and perils of his additional profession more than dou- 
bled his anxieties, and far, far more than doubled his real dangers and crimes. 
His astonishing agility, and great personal strength and height, made him a 
most precious acquisition to this respectable brotherhood, where each was 
alternately teacher and scholar of knavery, expedients, and tricks. Morn- 
ing, noon, and night — through cold and heat, rain and snow, darkness and 
tempests — in dread of heart and peril of body — thev pursued their 
wretched occupation ; lurking in holes, skulking along byways, through 
briers and bogs the most inaccessible and impassable ; at once timorous 
and fierce; hating the light, dreading the sight of a beaten path, the bark- 
ing of a dog, or the souna of the human voice ; they were obliged to make 
long, fatiguing, and dangerous circuits to reach the nearest points, as the 
chance of leaving any trace or scent leading directly to their retreats was 
the greatest danger of all. 'And what,' iiaid I, *on, James, what in the 
name of the great God, you have forsaken ! What was the profit of all 
this servitude — this bondage to Satan ? Did you grow rich ? Did you 
live more abundantly ? Was your wife happier, and better lodged, and 
better clothed — and your children better fea, and clad, and taught, than 
those of the farmers of your father's rank, or even of their cottars, that you 
should, of your own free will, enter upon such a life ? What was your 
temptation to enter on it ? What was your temptation to continue in it ? 
What, I say, has been your reward ?' ' The wages of sin is death/ said 
he, attempting to laugh and answer lightly. * But, ye see, I hadna the drud- 
gery o* delving, and ploughing, and toihng, day after day, and week after 
week. I was free, ye ken ; I did as I likit, and ca'd nae man maister.' * Ye 
were free!' I cried in utter impatience; 'ye had nae drudgery, that were 
in toil, and jeopardy, and bondage, ye puir, blinded, bewitched slave of 
smugglers and the devil ! Hunted and terrified ten thousand times worse 
than the wild beasts of the desert ! Ye were free, that durst neither eat nor 
sleep by night or by day, but wi' a cocked pistol in your hand. And ye ca'd 
nae man maister, who, besides your maister the devil, had a maister in his very 
slaves, the smugglers ye served, and durst not disobey, since, by your own ac- 
count, they haabut to give a hint to any of the gamekeepers round, to send 
you and yours to perdition. You will brag that ye did na need to delve or 
plough ! Ye cruel villain, if ye did na delve and plough, who did it ? Ye 
call it toil— you with the strength of an ox in every arm and leg ; and so 
ye 1^ it to be done by your nek, and sad, and forsaken wife, and the tittle 
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tender hands of your ruined bairns — lefl them, heartless and helpless, to 
Btniggie any way they could among the clods, that they mi^ht have a niouthfid 
of honest-gotten food in the potatoes they raised to keep them from starving, 
when ye durst not show your felon's face in the moor !' * And wha telt you 
a' that, maister V said he rapidly, and staring in my eyes. ' Deny it if you 
dare,' I replied, seeing by his looks that I had hit on the truth ; * deny it if 
you dare. A true and living witness^ from the moors has told tne — one 
who, if you do n't speedily change your ways, will bring that neck of yours 
to the gallows, if a more sudden and horrible fate does not prevent it De- 
ny that you got that mark in your mouth, which will go with you. to the 
f'ave, at a time and in a way that would make yours a bloody ^ve, were 
to speak out Deny it if you dare,' said I fiercely, and stared m his oow- 
ard face. 

He became as livid as clay,^nd seemed to lose the power of speech ; 
for his lips moved, but his voice was mute. I was appalled at the ef!ect of 
my own assertions, grounded on what he had told me, and his appearance, 
. added to the accounts in the newspapers, some months before, of a bloody 
contest between smugglers and a party of excisemen, who had met in the 
moor, in which there were lives lost on both sides. I scarcely knew what 
to do ; but at length bethought me of pushing a pinch of inuffup his nose, 
which instantly roused him with a furious fit of sneezing. When it abated, 
I laid my hand on his arm, and said to him solemnly, * James, I have no 
intention of ever informing against you : do n't be afraid of me ; but, while 
it is yet time, oh ! oh, fear Him who can thrust both soul and body into hell.' 
He covered his face with one hand, and said, in an a^ony, ' It was not 
intentional ; I had nae thought or purpose o' harming ony living : but when 
the excisemen cam on us, we were cowering in our aen at our bit supper, 
and I banged out o' ane o' the holes we had for escapin by, and sprang clean 
out owre me roof; but the hut was surrounded, and I lighted on the tither 
side, just on the tap o' him. Wi' the butt-end o' his horse-pistol he struck 
me on the meuth, and seized me by the throat. Oh, O Lord have mercy on 
me, for it was not intentional ! It was in the terrors o' that awfu' moment I 
let aff that damned wee pistol !' and he struck it and his hand furiously on 
the earth, where we had sat down. His jaws seemed to become fixed ; 
his eyes protruded, and his nostrils rose atid fell with every breath, like an 
over-ridden horse, while large drops stood thick upon his ghastly face, I 
sat immoveable in horror, and did not even attempt to speak. 

*' After a long interval, he exclaimed, * Who could tell on me ? It was 
dark : no ane saw me lowp owre the dei^ ; nane saw him strike my mouth. 
The instant I fired, I flung mysel' on the grun', for fear I might be kent by 
my height. I spoutet through the heather like an eel, till Team to a hole 
in the moss, whar I sank mysel' up to the neck, and drew a whin bush owre 
my head. Wha could see me ? I lay there as lang as I heard the least 
Bound. I heard them wonderin' wha had killed their companion, and I ken 
nane o' them saw me. I heard them lamenting owre his unti^nely end, and 
speak o' the fearfu' task of carrying hame his bluidy corp to his widowed 
mother and his only sister. But oh, maister, maister, sure am I, nane o' 
them, no not even his mother, could ha'e such agonies as me! I conjec" 
tured, from the officers' remaining to carry awa' the dead body, that the 
smugglers had a' fled, and when at last I heard them and their horses' feet, 
and the cart-wheels move awa' in the opposite airt, about day-dawn, I came 
out o' my hole, and, without dauring to rise on my feet, I creepit for miles 
and miles thro' the whins and heather, in terror for light, and m horror for 
darkness ; and about the gloamin', cauld and wat, and hungry, and har- 
rowed wi* fear and grief, I ventured into my ain puir miserable hame, whare^ 
to teU the truth, they were ill eneugh afK Wae 's me I I have, indeed, gien 
BQul And body for that which isnoimeaU OchmQl Och, but Satan has 
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been a hard task-moBter to James Barr. When I lay in that hole m the 
BOSS, the very minute the terror o' the living was removed, did he fill my 
soul and body and spirit wi' a^ohie? o' terror for the dead. I wudna hae 
lookit ahint me for a kino's ransom, sae certain was I that the dead excise- 
man stood bluidin at my hack ! Oh, maister! maister I I wish I had ne*er 
been bom ." * James,' said I, * while there 's life there 's hope !' ' It 's past ! 
it 's past !' he cried. * No, James ; how often have you sung, " While yet 
the lamp holds on to bum, the greatest sinner may return.^' Turn to God 
and God will turn to you, and have mercy upon you !' 'lam desperate-;- 
I need na try.' ' James,' I reiterated, * who is it that says, I am not come to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance? I think your mother's son 
might show more acquaintance with his Bible.' ' Ay, my puir gude mother 
did a' she could to mak us gude like herseP, but some gate, I was aye 
thinkin o' something else, and ne'er heeded what she read or gart me read. 
And since she was ta'en awa, I 've had sma' commerce wi' my Bible, mais- 
ter, I can tell you. .Wae 's met sae 's seen on me now ! helpless and hope- 
less, lost, lost, lost' ' " Come to me," says our Saviour, ^ all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will ^ive you rest I' O James, all is at stake, ' 
'Soul, body, and estate. Now is the time! now is the day of salvation. 
When the wicked man turoeth from the wickedness that he hath done, and 
doeth that which is lawful and risht, he shall save his soul ahve. Oh, bleeis 
the gospel which holds out such nopes, and which calls you to arise and ^ 
to your Father, and say to your Father, I have sinned against heaven and in 
thy sight ; and which not only assures us that they who turn to God he will 
in no wise cast out, but that there is joy among the angels in heaven over 
every sinner that repenteth. Ob, James', cry out with heart and soul to the 
living God, Oh, be merciful to me a sinner I and the merciful God and Sa- 
viour will not leave you to perish in your sins ! will not break the bruised reed, 
nor quench the smoking flax !' ' Oh, master, master, the time is past,' he 
cried, as he dashed himself on the ground. *■ James, hear me ; does not 
our Saviour himself tell us that those who were standing idle at the eleventh 
hour, were received into the vineyard and obtained the reward ?' * Ay, but 
they were only idle, — have / been only idle? they worked — they were 
willin' to work ! I canna work ! The Ethiopian canna change his skin. 
1 'm o'er fou o' ill habits and ill thoughts ; there 's nae room m my heart 
now to let in what 's gude or holy. Folk maun work out their ain salvation 
wi' fear and trembling. I can fear and tremble ; the deevil has learnt me 
that! but I canna pray, I can do naething that's gude. And tho' I might 
fecht and struggle and strive to be gude for a wee, I ken how it woulaa' 
end ; for I 've tried, I 've tried or now, and then soniie deevil wnd come owre 
me again ; and tho' I might try for a while to resist the temptation, it was 
a' ane at the hin'ner end. It 's no trae that gin ye withstand the deevil he '11 
flee from you ; at least, he ne'er flees far frae me, unless it be to gang and 
bring seven deevils stronger than himsel' ; and then, what comes o' me 
then ? mad, mad, possess^ ? Ye see, my ^ude auld friend, its just in my 
fate ; I canna gang by 't' Then lowering his voice, he said in a deep and 
desperate tone, ' I will visit the sins of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation ; that muckle o' the Bible 's true at ony rate, 
and so I feel. Oh, my bairns ! my baims ! Oh, ^in I had ne'er been born ! 
My Jemmy ! my Jemmy !' and he sprung to his feet with a bound that 
made me start, flew into the copsewood behind, and disappeared, leaving 
me fixed to the spot with surprise and sorrow for several minytes. I then 
rose, and, sad and heart-sick, I pursued the remainder of my solitary way 
home, and have never since heard of unhappy James Barr."* 

* This man's son, James, was lately tried for his life on a charge of robbery and 
murder. The evidence of the marder was defective, and the jury brought in a verdict 
of not provea Nora bt Edxtob. 
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POOR JANET. 



"Birr, in the first place, here is another worthy person who is a livinir> if 
not an inustrious proof of the power of doing good on small means. That 
little old woman sitting yonder sfMnnin^, set out in Ufe with just as mvtdk 
capacity as to enable her to eat and drink without slavering. After a time 
she learned to put ofTand on her own .clothes — which new accomplishment 
was succeeded by that of gathering potatoes after they were turned up with 
the grape — that tool, which my good old master used to call * his agrieul- 
tural triaent' 

** Jenny next learned to drop polj^oes in the planting season ; and, after 
years of apprenticeship — she could at length be trusted to weed lint and 
turnips — and her ultimate effort, in this Une, was to shear. While such 
were her Acquirements out of doors -^ her evening in winter were not 
spent in idleness — and she successively learned tooam, tq knit -stockings, 
and to spin. By the exercise of these various talents she managed to keep 
herself above want ; but as no one would hire her for a servant, she con- 
tinued to possess the hut in which her parents had lived and died. 

*' One aay when Jenny was sitting at the door spinning, a woman, whom 
she had never seen, came suddenly up to her from the toll-road, saying^ 
* Do hold that wean a minute, till I lift my kist afi* that carrier's cart ;' and, 
placing an infant on her knee — she turned the corner of the hut, and was 
out of sight in an instant. The little innocent sat cooing and smiling in 
her face, and poor Jenny was much flattered by its notice ! She> thought 
the woman was long of coming with her chest, but waited patiently, much 
delighted with the child's goodliumour. In short, the woman never return- 
ed ; and you may imagine the consternation and dismay that ensued : but 
thb poor creature actually fed and clothed, and brought up this child with 
the utmost tenderness and affection. No doubt, her richer neighbours did 
not fail to help her by thoir contributions — particularly of clothes -> but, still, 
the heavy end fell upon Jenny, who, though she accepted of presents for 
the little stranger, never was known to ask assistance from any one." 

By this time we were quite up to the spot where the old woman was sit- 
ting, with a most rueful countenance, spinning at her door. *' Well, Jenny,** 
said Simon, jovially, " how is a' wi' you, my old friend V* " I dauma com- 
pleen," was her reply as she stopped her wheel. " I 'm sorry that 's a' ye 
say," said Simon, " for I know you have a good contented spirit, and are 
thankful for all your mercies." ** Ay, ye 're a giids man, Simon, ye think 
the best o' every body—- but I 'm no contented enow, Simon, thoush some 
folk thinks it's a mercy that," — here she made a most hideous £ce aiMi 
burst into uncontrollable grief — crying and sobbing — "they think it's a 
mercy — a mercy that — that they 've stown awa my wean. My darling 
bab ! — they ca' me a fole to greet for her — that 's nae faut o' mine. I ken 
I 'm a fule -—I was a fule a' my days — but I wad be waur than the beasts 
of the field gin I could lose the wee lamb — my wee pet lanob — that sleepit 
in my bosom — that ate the half of my morsel — and got its bits o' claes 
frae aff my ain back. — Oh^ what wad I be gin I could nae her reaved frae 
me and no sorrow ! A vera cow will rowt and rampage and refuse its meat 
if its neighbour cow be ta'en awa." 

Simon did his best to sooth the poor creature, and asked her when the 

child had been taken awa;^, and by whom. She replied that after her little 

innocent had been about six years with her, she had determined to send her 

to school, for which purpose she saved three halfpence a week to pay for 

teacbiag her in a neighbouring village, where riie came on quickly with her 
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bming; and after she coold read, by the help of some good ladies, she 
was enabled to continue her at school to learn writing and sewing. " She 
gied awa to the schule as usuaV continued Jenny, '* this day eight days, 
wi* her bit bread and cheese for her dinner tied in a napkin, but cam na back 
It ni^t ; and whan it began to grow dark, I ran, like ane wud, to the 
maister's house, but, before I got breath to speak, — 'What's come a' your 
bil lassie the day, Janet,' quo' he, * she ne'er played the truant afore;' wi' 
that, maister Simon, my head span roun', and there was a weary sough in 
my lugs, and I kenna what came owre me. The schulemaister and his 
wife were unco kind to me, and sent a' gates to seek after my wee Iamb, 
but naething can we hear, f(» certain, but that, the day she was ta'en awa, 
the scriechs o' a bairn were heard out o' a covered cart travelling Glasgow- 
ward. Folk tell me it 's a sin to greet, and that it 's the Lord's mercy that 
I'm quat o' a fremd bairn that cost me sae muckle ; but och, och ! that 's 
a* they ken ! You, maister Simon, and maist ither folk, hae a weel plenished 
house, wi' bairna or friens o^ your ain to mak you a canty fire-side. But 
what had I? Naething but my wee lamb! Wha cares for auld haverel 
Jenny ? No ane but her wee sweet Iamb. She kent na and cared na 
whether I was daft or wise : I was kind to her when she had nae ither 
friend. When her father and her mother forsook her, the Lord gave her to 
me, and she gave me a' the loye o' her wee, warm, kind heart. I looked to 
her as the staflTo' my auld a«e, ane that would mak ray bed, and baud my 
head whan I was deeing, and close my e'en when I was dead ! but I 'm my 




whare is she now ? I wish I were dead ! but she 's awa that would greet on 



my grave, and there 's no ane left in the world to say * wae 's me' — when 
I 'm laid i» the mouls !" 

Simon stood silent for a long time, while the poor creature contmued to 
sob and cry ; and when he did speak, all he said had little ef^ct in abating 
her grief; and we could only hope that its violence would wear it out. 
There she sat with her apron thrown ovar her head, and her whole fraipe 
shook by the heavy fetches of her breath. So, after laying a memorial of 
our good- will upon her wheel — -we trudged on, much afiected with this 
instance of the superior value of the humblest capacity united to good temper, 
and the sincere aesire to be useful and charitable •■- even in a rank of life 
but one degree above beggary — to the most splendid talents, without good- 
ness of heart and sound principles t 

« Truly," said Simon, " the worth and merit of this poor woman is very 
frreat. When we consider how much would be thought of an individual or 
family, in a rank and with means Incomparably superior to hers — should 
they take in — clothe — feed and educate a stray child : what is due to this 
poor creature for doing the same ? When we consider that every morsel 
put in the child's mouth was saved off her own stinted meal — and every 
stitch of clothes it wore were, as she said just now, taken from her own 
back, and how hard, late and early, she must have worked, to procure even 
the lulditional pittance to pay her schooling ! Oh ! we may rely upon it, 
however this poor weak creature's merit may be thought of here, it will be 
remembered up yonder," said the good man — rusins his dark eyes glisten- 
ing to heaven — " poor Janet, and her humble worUi, will be remembered 
when many a splendid deed, which received the applause of multitudes 
here below, is forgotten, or obscured in gloom." 
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Whbn we came out of church, the greater number of the respectable 
farmers, instead of returning to their homes between the two services, 
seated themselves in groups; some on the mossy grave-stones in the 
church-yard, some more distant under the venerable trees that shadowed 
the continuation of the enclosed ground, whore it slopediVom the back of 
the church towards a rushing stream, the sound of whose glad waters came 
sweetly to the ear, blended in unison with all the other sounds that speak 
creation's joy — never listened to with a deeper sensation than when we 
stand amid the countless tenants of the silent tomb ! 1 had unconsciously 
wandered from one to another of these tombs, reading on their little granite 
tablets the simple records of the peasant race who slept below, till turning 
to look for Simon, I saw him seated amongst a group of elderly men, who 
seemed engaged in a most animated delate. On joining them, I found 
, that the sermon we had just been listening to was the subject, and I could 
not but admire the strong natural sense which dictated many of the remarks 
made by these untutored and unlettered men. 

One imbittered-looking old man, with a dress indicating less wealth, and 
I thought less cleanliness than the others, was declaiming, as I drew near, 
a^inst what he called *' the abounding iniquity o* sic doctrines.^' — 
'^ What I does he mean to preach that a man may cut an carve his ain fortin' 
in this warld as yc wad cut a bit cheese, and that a' things will work just as 
he acts, gude or ill ?" ** Na, na," said an old man on whose bald head time 
had scarcely spared one silver hatf , * the minister said nae sic a thing, John : 
dinna misrepresent bis meaning — he said, that independent of that eternal 
meed of glory or of dool awaiting the good and the bad in the' world beyond 
the grave, that even in this World a good or an evil action seldom went 
without a sort o' proportionate reward." — " Weel, weel, what 's that mair 
nor I said, sirs ; man, I wonder to hear ye upbauding sic nonsense; look 
into the warld, and tell me, is every honest man rtcA, and every deevelitch, 
leeing, cheatery rascal puir? I trow no! — else," added he, setting his 
teeth and casting a lurid glance towards a group a little to the led of us, 
'* some I wot o' wadna baud their head sae neegb the day." " Until ye can 
look into baith the hame and the heart o' ye'ie neebourSj John,, it 's totally 
impossible for you to ken either their reward or their punishment Pride Ml 
gar a bodv to carry their head, whiles, heegh anengb, when a* within is 
canker and despair — a beginning of the wrath to come." — "That's no 
what he said — he tell 't us, as plain as my finger neb, that gude actions 
met their sure reward, even — ^" " But, John," interrupted Simon, " you 
make a strange mistake ; you seem to confuse the ideas of money and of 
happiness, as if riches were hapTpiness itself, and that there can be no reward 
to the good but money. — ^" " Atweei, Mr. Simon, wi' your leave, I ne'er 
saw ihuckle happiness wanting it! Whan a man's sitting in frost and 
snaw, cowering o'er a fire o' wat sticks — wi' twa or three nakit hungered 
baimies greeting at his lug, and a wife, maybe no the sweetest at the best, 
gumin^ fiyting, and murmuring for the meat he has na to gie — my word 
on 't sirs," said the old man as liis lips quivered at the home-Scene he had 
drawn, **it's little wonder if he thmke money and happiness jgay near 
fireends." *' Still even then," replied the old man, with a peculiarly solemn 
and steady gaze at his neighboui's face, " even 'tiien, all happiness is 'not 
gone from that man, if he can lift up his hands and his eves to his God, 
Mnd cry, * Thou knowest, O Friend of the friendless, that I have not brought 
tbia upoa myself by forgetting £hy statutes, otbieakingtby eommandments !* *• 
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The angty glance of John's eye told too plainly that this had not been his 
case, and some furious words seemed ready to buret out, when a careless 

C' lUlookinv old fellow, who had sat rather restless during the argument, 
e in with " Come, come, sirs, what 's the use o' argafeein^ and set- 
ting bet aboot it ? Just baud ye're tongues ilk ane o' ye — and! Ul telf ye 
a story — it 's as true as death, for it every word o' 't happened to mysel', and 
ye Hi see I was rewarded for a gude action, and yet I sot nae money. Gude 
forgie me for saying ony action o' my ain was gude^ but ony way I did .my 
beet." " Weel, weel, let's hear aboot it, Rab," cried several voices — all 
glad as it appeared to escape an angry debate. Rob blew his nose and 
cleared his throat. " Ye '11 a* hae mind o' the Year o' the Typhus Fever ?" 
A smothered groan broke from the whole group. " Aye — we hae o'er gude 
reason," and more than one eye glanced nastily over the green mounds 
near which we sat. ^ Aweel, it was the year afore that again, that Sir Wil- 
liam roupit some rye-grass parks afore he gaed awa abroad wi' his leddy ; 
and our gudewife and me, we had consul tit thegither aboot the buying ane 
or twa, and ,we thocht it wad be an unco gude plan, if they gaed cheap, 
which fow^ thocht they wad, by Sir William being sae sair hurried to leave 
hame. Weel, I sat aff to the roup, and a bonny simmer's night it was. 
trudging awa wi* my shoon in my hand, and just nae mair time nor wad 
sair me to get there. When I got to the tap o' the Bowden brae, and was 
just gaun to turn afT the heegh road througn the fields, I lookit aboot, and 
there, awa maist half a mile down the road, does I see a young leddy that 
I dinna doot ye '11 a' mind riding hereabouts." " On a brown powney, and 
her lane," said some of them. *' Aye, maistly her lane, but gae aflen, 'soe- 
cially in the evenings, she had a youn^ gentleman wi' her. It was na her 
brown powney, it was a gray ane she had that night, and when I got sight 
o' her, she was on the ground a' her length ; the ill-set beast baa coosten 
her ; she lay a wee minute, stunned like, and then rose. The beast stood 
stock still as lan^ as she was on the ground, but whene'er she offered to put 
her fit into the stirrup, sirs, ye wad hae thocht the vera auld clootie had got- 
ten in till 't ; it kickit, and flang, and flew roun' and roun', and threw up 
its head and s^ne its tail, till I wondered in mysel' boo ony woman, let 
alane a bit delicate wee leddy, had courage or strength to keep a grip o' the 
reins | she coaxed and she clappit it, and she gathered han'fu's o' grass and 
gied it to eat ; it ate the grass, and up wi' its heels again as ill as ever. I 
stood a gae wee and lookit at her, till the roup, the roup, cam o'er my mind, 
and I loupit the dyke and lost sight o' her." 

I wish an>[ painter could have caught the expression of Simon's large 
dark eye, as it gleamed firom under the furze-like pent-house of his huge 
eyebrow, at this part of poor Robin's narrative. On him, however, it was 
lost; he was busy taking a snufi^ and, handing the box, he quietly 
resumed. — " I had nae gane far whan the thoghts o' that puir young lassy 
cam o'er my heart sae heavy and sae oueer. I minded how aften I had 
lookit at the pale pale face, and the meek eye, and I thought I heard the 
sweet voice, like tne wind sughing through a summer tree, that answered 
me when I bad her a gude day or gude e'en: and it just cam doon on my 
heart, * God will never bless my bairns if I leave that young creature to 
meet her death wi' no a leevin near her.' So I turned back, and when I 
cam in sight o' her again, she was sitting on the bit bank by the road sid^, 
the reins in the ae ban', and her head leanin' on the ither. The beast was 
feeding quietly afi*the tap o' the dyke. I ran as bard as ever I could doon 
the brae, and my heart was knock, knocking^ as it wad hae been through 
my very side. I kent I wad be ower late for the roup, but something I 
'couldna gainsay drave me on. When I cam up to her, she rase, and 
thankit me vera sweet for coming till her, and said that when I gaed out o' 
sight her heart sickened, for the night was fa'ing fast, and she was five 
16—1 
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miles frae hamo, and no a house nearer than twa mile. I said, < She suldna 
ride her lane sae aften.' She said, 'She was in very ill health, was aye 
better when she could get her bit ride, -^'ber father couldna afford a man- 
servant to ride wl' her, and nae ill had e'er happened to her afore.' I said, 
* There was whiles a handsome young gentleman rade wi' her ; where was 
he the night?' If ye had but seen 3ie reddening blush, by a' the warld 
like the glint o' the setting sun on a wee white cloud, that swammed o'er 
her pale cheek ! She said, ' He was a man in business, and it was a rare 
time when he could ^et away from it' A' this time I was trying to tame 

• the savage ill-set dcevil o' a powney, but sic a wratch I ne'er saw. Neither 
by fair means nor foul could I gar 't stand to let either me or the leddy inro 
the saddle, — it kickit wi' its heels, and snappit wi' its teeth like a vera,dog, 
and took the bit out o' my ^de new jacket ; — at last I saw three o' our 
lads coming down o'er the Hmging Shaw, and I beckoned on them, and it 
was as muckle as we four could man to tame it aneuch to let her into the 
saddle. Afore I gied her the reins, I axed her if she wasna feared to mount . 
a beast it took four men to master ? She smiled, and ^aid, ' No, she wad 
mind her hand better now that she knew it had a trick.' She thankit us a' 
vera muckle, and said to me that she hopit a day wad come when she wad 
hae an opportunity of requiting my kindness to her that day! I gied her 
the reins, and aff the powney flew like an arrow frae the bow,— it didna 
tnr to fling her as lang as we saw it, and she sat it like a, very queen. 
Hech, sirs ! mony a weary day her parting words rang in my lu^ ! Afker 
a', the gentles hae a real sweet way wi' them ! it 'b just something gars a 
body forget themselves, — for as sure's death, the haill time I was wi' her 
I ne'er ance thought o' the roup, but as soon as I lost sight o' h^r it cam 
o'er me wi' a burnin' stang, and mair than a', the thoughts o' what our 
Jean would say, for ye ken our Jean's gae and sharp when she 's vexed, 
puir body." 

The assenting lau^h that burst from most of the party, gave evidence 
that this characteristic of Robin's helpmate was no secret. He joined in it 

. with the air of a man who tries to make his petticoat thraldom ait as easy 
as he can, and went on, " I kent fu' weel I was o'er late, but I set off 
rinnin' like an auld ^ule."" " Twas na the only thing ye had dune like an 
auld fule that night, Rabbj," cried John, with a sarcastic grin. Ri^b went / 
on without noticing the interruption. "I tried to think to myseP that 
maybe something might ha' made it fa' a wee late, and I wad be in time 
yet, but, wae 's me, it wasna to be sae. I met the folk coming frae the 
roup a mile on this side o* the rouping grand, and they tell me that the 
parks had gane off just awfu' cheap, ana wad be a mine o' siller to them 
that got them if they got ony thing o* a gude tid. A weel, aweel, what was 
I to say to J^n ? Howsomever, to mak' a lang tale short, hame I gaed, 
and sic a flyting as she flate ye ne'er heard, — she ca'd me a' the auld doited i 
donnered idiots, auld stupit deevils, e'er was. I ne'er bowed my e'e that 
night, what wi' Jean's flyting and thinking o' the leddy, and aye it cam 
through my mind that maybe she wad do as muckle for us yet as wad gar us 
forget the rye-^ass parks ; but when I said that to Jean, — keep me ! for 
it was waur and waur ! ^Her do for ye indeed,' quo' she, * ye ne'er-do-weel 
auld haiverel, — a likely tale in trotn ! My certie, it 's nane o' ye'r ridina; 
madams that canna pay a flunkey to gang at their ain tail, that'll gie 
muckle o' the penn;^ siller to an aula senseless brute that neslect^ his ain 
business to hunt their camstarypowneys!' Aweel, time gaed 6n and on, — 
I ne'er heard, an^ what seemed stranm still, I ne'er saw mair o' my bonny 
leddy. Mony, mony was the time wnen I heard a horse's foot, my heart 
has gien sic a loup, and when I lifled my head frae my wark it has garred 
my e'en believe they saw her, whiles I could na but smile to mysel' afterhin 

ut the thin SB I too^ U)T her. 
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" The winter cam', and oh, it was a dour and a dismal one to us. Wo 
war sair sair pinched, and must ha' been roupit had Sir William no been 
mair than meiciful. Mony was the sair biting jeer Jean ^ied me about 
the leddy and the rye-grass parks. I had just to bide them, for what could 
I say ? We hopit that the summer wad bring belter times, but summer 
brought that awfu' fever." Robin paused, took off his hat and wiped his 
brow, as if the very recollection of this season of trial unmanned him. 
" Nine of tts lay in it at one time ; not a soul in our house ecsaped the 
infection. I took it amang the first, and 1 had asked a neebour to send up 
a doctor as he passed through the town wi' his carts. When he cam, I 
was surprised to see it was the same young man that used to ride wi' the 
leddy ; Oh, God bless him ! for he was a friend indeed in our sairest need, 
when nae other could or would help us ; for the few that escaped infection 
dreaded it too much to come near them that had if, and ye ken we are far 
fiae neebours ony way. It was a fearfu' time. We war in want o* every 
thing. We never had been sae puir. 

'* The fever took Jean's head, and oflen i' the night her bitter cries for 
me that couldna steer to help her, and the moaning and greeting o' the wee 
miserable baimies, joined to my ain sufferings, maist turned my head too. 
Twice every day did that blessed maa come seven miles to see us ; he didna 
come like a doctor, he cam' like an angel, for he aye brought wine and 
things to do us gude, and aye left us better and mair comfortable than he 
fand us; He wud tak aiT his coat and work amang us, helping ane and o' 
tl»t CDuld neither help themsels' nor them dearer nor their heart's blade, 
and wud do things ye wadna believe the like o' him wad think o'. 

**l was the first that was able to crawl out o' the bed to try to do a little 
for the other eight. Ae day I was helping the doctor to put ane o' the 
bairns into a warm bath, and the bairn bein^ loth to stay in the water, made 
a grabble at his breast and tore open his waistcoat ; wi' that out fell a black 
ribbon and a gold thing like an oval half-crown piece hanging at it, and 
gold letters marked on 't, — it hung just before my e'en, and as he moved, 
it turned the other side, and what did I see ? A picture o' my ain leddy. 
— Oh, sirs, it was sae wee, and sae beautifu', and sae like her, though that I 
had ne'er seen her but wi' a hat, and it had nae hat, but buckles o' dark hair 
hin^ng a' roui^' the pale pale foce. I clean forgat what I was doing — my 
e'en were slewed on 't — the sweet half-parted lips seemed just saying, 
* A day wilT come when I shall have it in my power to requite your kind- 
ness.' I maist garred mysel' believe I heard the words'ance mair ! I could 
hae glowred at it for ever, but whan the doctor saw whar my e'en war 
fixed, he took his han', wat as it was, and pushing the picture into his * 
bosom, he buttoned up his waistcoat I felt reproved and vexed ; fain wad 
I ha' axed aboot her, but something tied my tongne, and I couldna even ' 
look m his- face. By his care and kindness, wi' a blessing from God who 
is aboon a', every ane o' our fowk recovered, and ac day when he had seen 
us a' a-fit, he said to me, that he didna think he wad need to visit us again, 
bade God bless us, and turned to mount his horse. Mony, mony was the 
sad consultation puir Jean and me had had aboot how we ever war to pay 
him, and mony a time she had said that if she had a bunder pound she wad 
gie it till him, * and think it o'er little,' and that was muckle frae our Jean, 
for she likes the siller weel. I gaed after him to the door, and my heart 
was fou fbu, ' Oh, doctor, doctor,' quo' I, * ye hae the deepest heart's bless- 
ing o' me and mine, and that's a' we ha' to gie ye the now; ye ha' seen 
o'er wed we 're puir, but maybe better days may come, and we wull rather 
wantjthan ye suld want your due.' I just think I see him yet, stanln' sae 
heegH and sae handsome, the reins in ae ban', and his fingers in the horse's 
mane, the ither held out to me. ' Robert,' says he, ' you are nothing what- 
ever in my debt ; ibr my attendance on you and on your family, I never will 
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accept of one farthing ; so keep yoar mind easy.' I lookit at him quite 
stupid-like. ' Sir !' quo' I, ana I had na the power to say anither word ; 
he lookit very mild at me. ' Robert,' 6ays he, * I saw your eyes fixed upon 
a picture yout little son one day snatched out of my breast Did you know 
itf' * Yes, sir,' quo' I, * I kent it weel, she is a dear and lovely leady.' He 
answered me in a laigh voice, 'She toaj all that, Robert; tunc she is an 
angel in heaven, and it is in compliance with her dying request, that I have 
taken the first opportunity I ever had of requUing your kindness to her that 
day,* He sprang on his dorse as he spak the last words, and was out o' 
sight in a moment" 

Poor Robert paused ; and I can assure you, the half- formed tear he 
brushed from his weather-worn cheek, was reflected in the eyes of at least 
one of his hearers. His simple narrative called forth the warmest applause, 
and after remarking that there was no one who micht not observe similar 
proofs of the doctrine in their own experience, the old man, John's antago- 
nist in argument, said that he recollected a circumstance, striking enoti^h, 
in the same point of view, and in which he had borne a part. 
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The old man's narrative was as follows : — *^ Some time before I left 
Linton to settle here, I was asked by some charitable folks in the town to 
choose a good milk cow for a puir widow woman. The puir creature's 
only support for hersel and an oipban oe, had been a wee bit Highland cow, 
and it brak its leg and dee't ; so them that got their milk frae hei!, hearing 
of her sair misfortune, and knowing her to be a worthy industrious body, 
made a subscription for her through the town, and gathered somewhere 
about 132. for to buy her a new cow ; so, as I telt ye, 1 was asked to gang 
wi' ane Willy M*Nab to choose the cow. Willy was an unco douce man, 
and unco gu^e wi' his tale. The ne'er was a momin' o' summer or winter 
that he did na mak' the exerceese, and scriegh the prayers and psalms that 
loud, ye might hae heard them a mile down the wmd. Far be it frae roe, 
sirs, to make a joke o' ony sio thins — but really I whiles thought to mysel' 
it was awsome to hear 't, when I kent fu' weel there was not that within 
which suld sanctify the means, and without which they are * an abomina- 
tion unto the Lord,' and that as sune as the scriegh was bye, Willy wsd 
pit his religion up on the shelf wi' the buke, and gang out as greedy as a 
gled, on warld's gear, and ne'er fash his thumb aboot * justice, iud^ent, 
and the weightier matters of the Jaw.' Natheless, he was an elder in the 
seceder kirk, and what wi' that, and his sleekit manner, they war mony 
that thought him a perfect Nathaniel. Weel, him and me, we set aff to 
choose a cow frae amang the stock o' a man that was selling ofT, We saw 
twa, — the tane a very heavy Ayrshire cow, just as grand a milk beast as 
ye could clap an e'e upon, — and the itherawee sma'-baned Highland 
beastie, no that ill for milk neither, but to my mind no worthy the tae half 
o' the^muckle ane, tho'that they asked 8^ for her, and only 13/. for the 
itber; — so we fell to the disputing whilk o' the twa we suld buy for the 
widow. I was fov the big ane, and he was for the wee ane, and he argu- 
fied sae hetly aboot how muckle fitter it was for a puir body's cow, than a 
great muckle brute like that — 't wad eat sae muckle less fodder ; and he 
wad no bear to me, when I said, ^ muckle meat, muckle milk,' Willy, I 
think tAat muckle cow cheap at the money, and that's what I '11 no say o' 
the ithcr. At last we agre^ to refer the thing to them that sent us, and 
we set to meet, like the neist day, and lay it afore them. I gaed my ways 
Aame, and I thoaght he did the same, but what think ye ! the auld rax awa 
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8traught to the town, got thegither some twa or three o' them that had sub- 
scribed the money, and telled them that J wanted to buy a great muckle 
useless brute, wad eat the woman out o' house and hame, and no gie the 
half o' the miik o' the wee dainty bit beast I had just ta'en an ill will to, 
for nae reason whatsomever he could see, withbut that I wanted it for myseP, 
for indeed it was a cow quite past the ordinarjr ! Of course he was ordered 
to buy the wee cow, and without e*er letting his feet cool in his shoon, back 
he gangs, buys baith the cows, and aff wi' them. He let it be dusk e'er 
he cam near hame, and he lefl the muckle ctiw in his ain byre, and took 
hame the widow's till her. 

*' Nae doubt he was a happy man in his ain conceit that night, when the 
cow was milket, and for a' that she had walkct, ^ied the outside drap V 
what the fowk had upheld her for. Bu^ his joy, like raaist joys o' the un- 
godly, was na ordeened to last very lang, for the neist morning whan he 
gaed in to fodder the cattle, the first sight he got was his grana new cow 
lying dead. How it happened nane could tell, but there she lay, as dead 
and as stiff as et door nail. Willy's rage knew nae bounds, and it was the 
mair fierce and imbittered, that he felt himself and his warldly wisdom 
punished and derided by that God whose eyes are over all his creatures, 
and whose judgments he daiW dared by hi* hypocrisy. His auld son had 
foddered the kye the night afore, so a' the rage fell on him, as if he alane 
had caused the death o' the cow — he was but a dour ill-nurtured lad at the 
best, and returned his father rage for rage ; at last the father went frae 
words to blows, and the son returned them too. * I Ml ne'er forget the awsome 
sight, it made the very blude cruddle at ray heart, as I was gaun wi' my 
cart down the other side o' the Linton burn, foment their farm-steading, o' 
Willy and his son tearing and ^Tastlin' like twa baited dogs, and the puir 
meeserable woman, the wife o' the ane, and the mither o' the ither, strug- 
gling to separate them. Their ain servants at last took them aff ither, but 
no before they had drawn ane anither's blude, and that blude, I may say, 
never dried, fcr they ne'er had a peaceable or a pleasant moment after. 
They war joined in the lease o' the farm, and they drew that contrair to ane 
anither after the story o' the cow, that every thing gaed wrang, and they 
hasted to their ruin as if an unseen enemy pursued. The son took to 
drinking, and made a vile marriage wi! a little- worth hizzy, and every shil- 
ling he could procure by the sale of stock or crop was spent in the maist 
beastly wickedness. Ae night when he had dnmk^n himsel' mad, the 
fbwk o' the house where he was, lockit him into a room three stairs up, and 
left him a' night ; the puir wratch, after beetling and dinging in vain at the 
door to get out, tried the window wi' better success, ana was ta'en up aff 
the pavement below, wi' a broken leg and a broken back ; he lingered for 
five months in an awfu* state o' agony ; they said the vera feet and le^s 
war mouldered aff him before he dee'd, and whan he did dee, he left his 
parents childless, and his children beggars. The auld man was sune 
puttiii' out o' the farm, and the last time I was at the Linton, he was work- 
mg day's wark whar he could get ft, a poor, decrepit, drunkensome, auld 
sinner, but still, as if no weary o' offending the Almighty, scrieghing at the 
psalms night and momin'." 

" Now," said the persevering John, as soon as the speaker had ceased, 
" will you answer me this ae tmng, Arthur ; can you tell me what con- 
nexion there was — for I can see nane — atween the man cheating the 
Mridow of a gude cow, and his son breaking his back in a drunken frolic ? 
I canna just say," pursued he, in the most triumphant tone, " bux that I 
prefer the doctrine o' Solomon to yours, when he says, * The rightepus and 
the wise and their works are in the hand of God ; no man khoweth either 
love or hatred by all that is before them ;' and also St Paul, ' If in this 
world only we hiave hope, we are of aU men moaX if»aKSEci^<&^ W^Xss^'^ 
1* 
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poor mean doctrine to uphaad, (hat the gude and the evil are requited in 
this perishing life." *' As to the first part of your speech, John/* replied 
Arthur, " I can see nae connexion atween the twa things, save this, that the 
.same evil heart of unbelief that led Willy M'Nab daily to insult his Maker 
with a fei^ed worship, and cheat the aefenceless wjdow, also led him to 
give so defective an education to his son, as- pro<luced the evil life so 
wretcMedly terminated ; for there is no one vice in parents, which so cer- 
tainly and inevitably strikes at the root of every virtue in their children, as 
that of hypocrisy. Far, far be it frae me to assert, that temporal rewards 
and punishments invariably follow the good and bad in this world, for that 
were to lower and degrade the j^overnment o' the Eternal ; yet from the 
very frame and constitution oVthin^s in this world, it must and does very 
frequently happen so. Before you quoted thae twa texts, John, you, like 
many other quoters from Scripture, would have done well to recollect how 
many others are given by the Holy Spirit to balance akid correct the hasty 
judgment of man. Read for instance the whole of the 37th Psalm. Will 
you tell us that there is ' meanness,* or * abounding iniquity,' in the doctrine 
it uphauds ? Open any pase in the Bible, and you will find promises to the 
same effect ' If any man do the will of my Father, lo, my Father and I will 
come down and abide with him.' Could ever the wicked man or the hypocrite 
boast a reward like this, even when Iheir corn and wine did most abound?" 
*' Your sentiments are most just, Arthur," said Simon, ^* and could John 
remember what too many forget, that money is not in t(5e// happiness, and 
that many who maintain external decency, and arc to the eye of man good, 
never in their lives did one single action from the genuine and vmmingled 
love of. God, and therefore cannot lay claim to the promises given to those 
M'ho regulate their whole lives by that alone ; I suspect he would on these 
considerations find our argument less absurd than he is fain to prove it 
There would be meanness indeed, in maintaining that God invariably rewaitls' 
his faithful servants with the poor perishing loaves and fishes of earthly pros- 
perity. No; * the chosen of the Lord are tried as in a furnace.' How of) en 
'do we see their best endeavours for the things of this world turned to naught 
— their industry of no avail, and as it were a bli^htin^ wind pursue every 
little leaf of earthly joy as it ventures to expand. Vet if we make ourselves 
acquainted with such cases, and look beyond the surface, we shall find that 
' out of evil Cometh good t6 them that love the Lord,' and that they have at 
last reason to cry out, 'It is good for me that I have been afilicted.' These « 
v/ords were repeated to me, not many weeks ago, by one who had been 
taus;ht to feel all their force and meaning; and if I had time," pursued he, 
taking cut his watch, **l would like to tell you the circumstances of his life, 
they are so like a commentaiy on what we have been saying." 
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Simon thils commenced his relation : — ^' J.ames Dalton was a school- 
fellow of my own, and even as a boy, he possessed a spirit of quiet industry 
that followed him through lifl. He pursued his father's calling, that bf a 
market gardener. He marrieil early, and had three children, two boys and 
a giri ; when this, their youngest joy,, was about two years old, it was 
suddenly cut off. The blow fell cold and heavy on their hearts, for 
they were both most affectionate in disposition. But they murmured not. 
They strove, through the glass of faith, to see their pure and lovely blos- 
Bom blooming in those fields where comes no blight, where no worm unseen 
can prey. Afler a time a widowed sister of his wife's died, leaving an 
orphan boy, and a gid about the age of their lost one. Her they took to 
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their home and their hearts, where she became an object of the fondest 
love, particularly ta her cousins, Walter and James. In the disposition of 
these two boys there was the nipst marked difference ; both were amiable, 
but Walter was a 8i|ent, pensive boy, that loved to be alone, -^ who, to the 
noisy and oden quarrelsome sports of the village green, preferred to sit in 
a cotner with a book — or, holding little Jeanie's hand, to wandel* into ^he 
wood with her — to gather her lapfulls of wild flowers or fruit — to show 
her the earliest birds* nests-— or to take her, in frosty days, to where the 
waterfall had formed fantastic bowers of flittering crystal, which, when 
the sun shone, surpassed in beauty all a diadem could purchase, — then 
returning home, if his mother was engaged, he would put the little orphan 
to bed, with all tHe care and tenderness of a nurse, — kneeling by her, hear 
her say the little simple heart-born prayer of infancy, that, doubtless, 
reaches the ear of Omnipotence with the same acceptance as the orison of 
tlie highest archanj»el, -^ then seated by her bedside, he would silently 
wait till her innocent eyes- were closed in sleep. 

** No less was this little fairy beloved by James, — the thoughtless, noisy, 
playful James. All the tinie he could spare from that village green, of 
which he was at 9000 the pride and the terror, he would spend in riotous 
play with Jeanie,'who always received him with shouts of rapture, though 
It seldom happened that the frolic ended without a hearty fit of roaring on 
tier part, from some quaxYel between them, or some heedless roughness of 
the harum-scarum boy. !■ , . 

^ Walter was by no means distinguished for ability, yet he never was 
found defective in his lesson^ Whatever he did was marked with the quiet 
good sense and considerateness that formed the ground>*work of his character ; 
while James, with twice his talent, seldom two days successively escaped 
punishment, and by whom the lesson and the sorely-resented whipping, 
were alike forgotten before the joyous influence of the first athletic sport 
or act of daring that suggested itself to his buoyant mind. 

** Thus they grew to manhood, and the choice of a business for life be- 
came a source of anxiety to themselves and their parents. James at once 
declared that he would be a soldier, and vociferated loudly about the glories 
of a soldier's life. Jeanie's eyes filled with tears, and joining her voice to 
his mother's pohibition of this scheme, she murmured out, * Oh, James, do 
not be a soldier.' Then turninj^ her blushing face to Walter, she said in 
the most thrilling tone of affection, ' And will you too be a soldier, Walter, 
and leave us all alone?' * ' No,' said Walter ; ' I am resolved to be what 
my fathers have been before me ; I will be a gardener.' His mother laid 
her hand on hit fafr head, and h^st him aloud in her fulness of heart His 
father said ^th the deepest^llemnity, ' The blessing of God and thy 
father go wi^^ee, my boy. WlUinto hint who enters into life destitute 
of or defyi^^th.' James st^d'kj^solute — now looking at Jeanie — 
now at hii^iirents and his hroilBr — IRs colour flashing to and from his 
youthful face ; at last he rusl^^nto his mother's arms, — ' Bless me too, 
mother ; father, bless me t9^J|)i^j|^n ot leave you ; I will try to settle.' 
The parents kissed and bM|HRiranectionate boVV ^^^ i^ ^^^ agreed that 
they should both remain witinheir father, and do the best they could. 

** At night when the boys were left alone on their humble couch, Walter * 
confided to James a scheme that had long occupied his own mind. A little 
way beyond their father's garden there was about four acres of bog, covered 
with hazel and alder bushes, and with eyer^ corner of which they were 
well acquainted, as in the drought of summer it was the favourite resort of 
idle boys. Walter had discovered that^it was not naturally boggy, but 
merely render^ so by a spring which, rising in an old quarry in the bill 
behind, had been set loose by the operations there, and allowed gradually 
to spr^ over the level gtoand below — IhaX \X<io\A^Vk«^mxk»^N^r} ^^^^ 
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and when grubbed and cleared, would be as if intended by nature for a 
garden — * But, Walter,' said James, ' who will give us the bo^ ? 1 do n't 
Know who it belongs to.' ' It belongs to^ir Michael,' said Walter, ' and, 
if my father approvesi the plan, I think we '11 go to Sir Michael and ask 
him to give us a lease of it on easy terms, upon condition we make it into a 
garden.' James was so filled with delight, so many half-defined pictures 
of future wealth and happiness floated through his brain, that he could not 
sleep ; and by day-break he had his father hoisted away to the bog. He 
gave a shout that made the hills ring, when his father pronounced jUiat he 
considered Walter's plan a good one — advised them to lose no*time in 
asking a lease from the laird, and promised them all the assistance he him- 
self could afford to g^ive them. James thought every moment lost till they 
were on the way ; dressed in their Sunday suits, they were soon ready to 
depart — and what human heart could blame the glance of pride that 
passed between the parents as they looked afler their two beautiftil boys ; 
full of life and joy, setting out on this their first step on the ocean of life ? 
The benevolent Sir Michael received them, and listened to their request 
with the greatest kindness. Ms it a bit of ground lying near the public 
road, between the Chapelroocl and Bogside farms that ye mean, my boys V 
* Yes, sir,^ said Walter, * the same — and if you will have the godaness to 
give us a lease of it on moderate terms — ' 

"* Indeed I do n't know what terms would make so poor a mailcn worth 
your care ; it seems to me impossible you can ever make a garden of it.' 
*Oh, no,' said James, *il would be much easier than you think.' * Well, 
well,' said Sir Michael, with a good-natured smile, * try it, boys— try it — 
for the first five years you shall pay no rent, for the next five you shall pay 
five shillings per acre, and for the third five, ten shillings. After that, if I 
do not live so Ipns* my heirs and you must settle about the rent of this, your 
garden to be.' 'fne delighted boys thanked him with all their little stock of 
good manners, and were turning away ; when Walter said, * I believe, sir, 
there should be some writing about a lease ?' ' Indeed,' said Sir Michael, 
laughing, * I think there is no great risk any one will disturb you in the lease 
of Arndeugh ; however, I shall speak to my baron baillie, and he will 
attend to the business, and make it quite secure to you.' 

*' What two happy spirits were these on their way home ! How many 
blissful visions, which youth alofie can know, floated before their unsullied 
souls ! Their words, at/east Walter's, were few^ * How glad Jeanio will be,' 
said ^ames : ' Yes,' said Walter, * Jeanie will be glad,' and he sighed deeply, 
for he felt that what gladdened not Jeanie, would have no joy for him. 
The afiection of boyhood had, as he grew^ be a man, dc^ened into pas* 
sion, whidb seemed part and portion of JpKxistence •^-.a {U^sion so deep 
and holy, that to his pensive and roma||Cc young mind, it^^pied as if it 
would have lost something of its ^anct^ by being brewffii, even to a 
brother's ear. The two youths stilLcoiwBed to all appearahc»what they 
had ever been to their cousin — all J|ZA£l little joys, hopes, and griefs, 
were confided to Walter. She had V|^^lbt concealed from hitn, and 
they were often told with the express reqM^^ hot to tell James.' With 
Jameq she was^ more reserved. Little snappish encounters of the tongue 
had now succeeded to the petty quarrels and boisterous games of childh<K>d. 
James seemed to delight in teasing her, and was so perpetually pl&jing 
tricks upon her, which she was nothing loth to requite, tnattheir kfe was a 
series of little quarrels and reconcilements. Woman's heart is a strange 
and wayward thing; who can wonder if the young aod inexperienced 
Walter read it not aright? • 

^ For the next six months, every hour from daylight to darkness was 

derated to the task of draining and clearing the bog, and their, progress 

exceeded eren Jamea'a expectation. With the bTUshwood grabbed ou^ 
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thev formed a strong fence all round, which protected tl^e young hedge they 
had planted. In draining and levelling the ground, they dug out as much 
freestone as built a neat little cottage at the end of the garden, where«it 
joined the public road. The v^»ter from the old auarry was now forced to 
lend both oeaut^ and fertility to the ground it formerly destroyed. And 
when spring again enamelled the neighbouring fields, those who had sneered 
at what they called * the idiot wark of draining the bog,' saw with astonish- 
ment its level surface glowinv like an emerald, with the lovely green of the . 
young strawberry beds with vvhich, by their father's advice, they ba'd planted 
a great part of its extent, and which were checkered with rows of currant 
and gooseberry bushes, and fruit trees, intended to form the future wealth of 
the garden. In the centre they had left one tree of tolerable size, and driv- 
ing stakes round it, they formed the frame work of an arbour. Walter planted 
roses and honeysuckles, but Jam^ planted what more resembled his own 
character, the rapid growing and luxuriant hop ; here a rustic seat and 
table were placed for her whoso smiles gave brightness and joy to all their 
toils, and here the happy trio often sat and laughed away the hours that 
intermitted or succeeded their labour. 

*' Their crop, and its profits, surpassed their most sanguine expectations, 
and earth raraly exhibits a scene of such unruffled happiness, as did this 
humble group, especially at those sweet hours of evening, when, led by 
their fatner's deep-toned, solemn voice, they ofiered up their humble heart- 
felt meed of gratitude to their Father in heaven, for all they had, and all 
they hoped for in time and eternity. 

'* It was in the second year of the garden, that on a hot summer day, 
Walter was seated at the back of Jeanie's bower, putting a new handle to 
his spade, when he heard James and Jeanie come into it. ' He is not here,' 
said James, in a disappointed tone, * let 's seek him up the garden.^ ' Rather 
sit down and talk a while, James.' ' Yes, Jeanie, if you wish it ; 'but, 
Jeanie, happy as I am, I think I shall be doubly so when Walter knows. 
— dear Walter, how he used to srieve when you chid at me, and seemed 
as if you did^iot like me! OhT Jeanie, why did you so often vex me; 
why hide so well what now is told V ' What 's told ? said she, with a gig- 
gling laugh. * That you love me, Jeanie, that you will be mine, my own, 
my dearest, my only love ;' and as he spoke he caught her to his bosom. 

" Walter saw, and heard, and iblt, as if a levin bolt had pierced his brain ; 
he threw from him the tool in his hand ; he dashed down the garden, .and 
springing over the fend into the wood, rushed forward, as if by rapidity of 
motion he could escape the pangs of the vulture passions that had seized his 
heart. At last, exhausted with his own violence, he sunk down on the 

f round, he covered his face with his hands, and the sun was far below the 
ills ere he moved from that attitude. What were the thoughts, the feelings, 
*that had ffushed through his heart during these hours, let those guess wno 
have sufiSred like him, — to describe them to those who have not, is to speak 
of colours to the blind. 

** One who had looked on his young face in the morning and in the even- 
ing of that day, might well have deemed that he had passed f^om youth to 
old age in its course : but his part was taken, the whirlpool of passion raged 
no more ; he had cast himself on his God, and his God forsook him not. 
Strong in generous purpose, he arose, and took the way home ; he was 
near the edge of the wood when he met James. * Walter ! oh, Walter, 
where have you been ? How long my father and I have sought you, and 

my mother and tleanie ' * I have been very sick,' said Walter, hastily, 

as if fearful of what would follow that name. ' Sick ? and why did you 
remain in the wood ? and now when I see you in the moonlight, you are 
quite pale and haggard-like, and your voice is so strange and hollow. Oh, 
Walter, wher»have have you been ? What has happened to you ?' ' I 
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tell you,' said Walter with sometbing like irritation, *■ I Iiave been ill, am 
ill, but,' he added in a milder tone, * I daresay a night's rest will put me all 
to rights a^n — I would rather not speak now.' James walked on In dis- 
satisned silence, frequently stealing a look of wonder at his brother — but 

^such was the habitual respect with which Walter's reserve of manner in- 
spired the more volatile James, that he dared not renew his questions even 
on entering the house. Walter merely repeated to his parents what he had 
told James, and immedmtely went up to his bed, which, for the first time in 
his life, he wished he had been to occupy alone. 

" Fain would the happy James have poured the story of his own bliss into 
a brother's ear; but he saw Walter wUs ill at jease, and without a suspicion 
of the cause, an- instinctive feeling that he was also unhappy kept him 
silent, and dashed with sorrow these first hours of his new-born bliss. 

" Wearily passed the hours of night to Walter. There^was a fire in hia 
brain — ana be found dimness and confusion assail his mind at intervals — 
he thought this was his own fault — he prayed — he struggled ; but the 
more he struggled, the more intense became his agony, andere the noon 
of the following day he was raving in alf the frantic violence of a fever. In 
his delirium he often used such heart-rending expressions of tenderness for 

' Jeanie, mingled with those of broken-hearted grief, that it led his poor 
mother to suspect how thin^ stood, and almost to guess at the true cause of 
his mysterious absence and illness ; but James, wrapt in utter unconscious- 
ness of his brother's real feelings, looked on these merely as the ravings of 
fever. Weeks wore on without any change for the better ; his mother's 
cheek was blanched with watching and anxiety, and Jeanie's slender figure 
flitted mournfully through the darkened apartment, heedless even of her be- 
loved James, and her own brightly opening prospects, so suddenly — so 
strangely clouded. At length dne day he awoke from a quiet sleep, and 
fixed his eyes on Jeanie's face, who, her hands crossed upon her breast, 
stood gazing on his altered countenance -7 he looked at her long and stead- 
ily, as if trying to gather together the long-scattered ideas, then turned 
away his head and burst into tears — he wept like a child, and, bending 
over him, his mother wept too ; imploring God j who dealt the wound, would 
send healiiig to this her stricken deer. From this time he slowly recovered, 
and the meek and silent sorrow of his soul was ascribed by those about 
him to bodily feeling. His mother alone saw where his ailment lay, and 
gladly did he agree to her proposal of trying changp of air by ^oing to his 
uncle's house in the north. He longed ibr the hour when he might be eman- 
cipated from the trial of living in the same house with Jeanie, and being the 
constant object of her cares. , * Oh, that she had loved me less, since she 
could not love me niore.* he muttered as he turned away his face to avoid 
her inquiring glance. The unconscious James often inflicted torture, whiles 
trying, in his own opinion, to rouse and interest his brother, by dwelung on 
all his own past fears and future hopes, and lamenting that he was not to 
be present at their marriage. At such times poor Walter's heart, cruidied 
and despairing, almost gave way before the trial — and gliding away to his 
humble apartment, he would pour out all the bitterness of his soul to that 
Being who knows our frame, and remembers that we are but dust 

{J3. conriderable portion of the JtfS. is here obliterated f t^^parenUy by damp,) 

* * if * * * * * 

" Far from every object of his affection, Walter had now worn away two 
dreary years. The bitterness of disappointed love and hope had gradually 
melted into settled sadness^ He was resigned, but not dieerful ; ne would 
not have deprived his brother of Jeanie if he could ; yet, though his pen- 
sive thoyghts dwelt ceaselessly on the home of those he loved, to that home 
he dreaded to retiim. Thither, however, he did rieturn, on hearing that his 
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mnclHloved mother was thought dying. It wiis at her bedside he first en- 
countered Jeanie, and as he gazed on the death-changed face of his mother 
he almost forgot that the being who had so blest and so cloaded. his early 
day, was standing with his hand clasped in her own. His mother turned 
her languid eyes upon him ^ for a moment they were lighted up with the 
bright, unquenchable spirit of a mother's love, and she murmured out her 
dyuig blessing on her favourite child — ' Walter, my ^ntle Walter, when 
I am gone, do not forsake your father — abide with him, — and rtmember 
that the •Almighty chooseth better fwr us than we could choose for oiir- 
selves i— ' 

'i' <|c * * * * * * ' 

' (Two pages here are quite illegible.) 

" And as he thus, for the second time in one }[ear, traversed the village 
buryins-ground, to deposit there the mortal remains of the only beinjgs for 
whom he wished to live, he felt how gladly he too would have laid himself 
down within its sacred enclosure, 

"Where the weary pilgrim rests 
From all the griefs he bore." 

" Had Walter been permitted to enjoy all his father had led him, he 
would have been rich for his station in life. But afler a series of legal vex- 
ations, he was doomed to see, not merely the whole of his father's hard -won 
propertjr pass away from him, but to pay a sum much beyond all he pos- 
sessed, in the form of expenses to those who had originally fomented the 
dispute. Nothing remained to him but the share of the'Amcleugh garden, 
which James had considerably ehlarged. James and Jeanie entreated he 
would come and live with them — and there was a little fairy — the image, 
as it was the very age at which Walter but too well remembered its mother 
brought a helpless orphan to his father's home — it climbed upon his knees, 
and nestling in his bosom, repeated, ' Come to us, Attel — come to us, Atta,* 
Walter bent over it to hide a tear that vyould not be forbidden ; — he became 
an inmate of his brother's house — that very cottage, that, in the days of 
other years and feelings, he had toiled to make a pattern of rural beauty — 
and this little child became to him a well-spring of delight; wherever he 
went, it toddled after him, or nestled in his arms, patiently enduring sun 
and rain, cold or hOnger, so as he was there. Who has not felt the almost 
magic power of childhood to win the heart from cold and cheerless gloom, 
casting a ray of its own brightness athwart the chill and joyless void of 
advancing life ? A spring of sympathy thus opened in his heart ; Walter 
became happier than be thought he ever could have been again. 

" One day while he was at work in the garden, a gentleman on horse- 
back paused and looked over the hedge very inquisitively — then address- 
ins; him, asked if this garden and cottage were not on the grounds of Sir 

Michael ? * Yes, sir.' * And pray,' rejoined thp inquirer, * what 

rent do you pay ?' Walter gazed at the stranger, and answered coldly, that 
they ha^d a lease from the late Sir Michael on condition of draining, &c. 
The stranger made no reply, but turning his horse, rode slowly back, as if 
measuring the extent of the garden, looked very particularly at the cottage, 
and then rode briskly away. This was another Sir Michael who had arisen, 
and who knew not Walter and his brother. Unlike the former, he valued 
no joy save that of accumulation. He had that day been on a tour through 
his wide-spread lands, grudging that he could not raise the rent of every 
waving field or well-peopled pasture that he saw, inwardly declaring, that 
the very look of such farms showed the rents were too low. When his 
basilisk eyes lighted on the lovely spot into which his father'^ hOTSvoUwift 
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had enabled tlie Daltons to convert a useless wildemefls of brambles and 
brushwood, he rode directly to his baron bailie, and inquired what rent the^ 
paid. * None, sir.' ' None ! — no rent V ' No, sir ; at least a mere nonu- 
nal one. Your father gave these lads possession of a pioce of useless bog 
^ound for fifteen years, on condition they should convert it into a garden, 
in which they have succeeded ; thev are most industrious — ' * Yes, yes, one 
of ray father's Cluixotisms — and how comes it I never saw the papers?' 
* Why, I really believe — I rather think — indeed I am certain — there never 
were any papers made out about it. I remember about seven years ago, 
passing that way, I observed the men, then mere boys, at work, and asked 
by whose authority — they said by your late father's. I inquired at your 
late father, and he replied — * Yes, yes, I told them to take it — a vile eye- 
sore well out of the way,' I remember he said, and added, ' they are to have 
it at a nominal rent for fifteen years, and then to .pay a reasonable rent— 
make out something like a^ lease to that efl^t— -oir, stay till I see how they 
go on -^ if they are industrious thev deserve encouragement. There never 
was more said, and the thing fell quite aside*' ' Jost so ; quite like my 
father's indolence. Make out immediately an order for these fellows to pay 
20<. per annum of house and garden rent, or quit at Martinmas.' ' Really, 

Sir Michael ^.' * Really, — Mr. 'baron bailie, I desire none of your 

altercations ; I have had rather too much of that of late — obey my orders 
promptly.' He dashed out of the room as he spoke. When eternity opens, 
with what feeling will he look back on that monient? — of what value will 
20/. appear then ? — what but the delusion of the father of lies could inake 
it appear of value at any time to the possessor of 35,000/. per annum ? Yet 
to procure it he sent dismay and desolation through a whole family ! When 
they found that there was no remedy — that the total want of legal evidence 
left thera entirely at the landlord's mercy, the two b^rothers were very difier- 
ently afiected — James stormed and raved — vowed every sort of vengeance 
on the unfeeling Sir Michael — fretted at Jeanie's tears, and talked the most 
incoherent nonsense. Walter, grieved but calm, looked on in silence, till 
James was somewhat exhausted witfi his own violence. * Are these the 
lessons you learned from your father and mother, James, of submission to 
the will of God ; or is it the example you wish jrourown children to follow ?' 
' There is some difference,' passionately r^oined James, ' between sub- 
mitting to the will of God, and to the will ot a hard-hearted scoundrel like 
Sir Michael.' * Then you suppose that Sir Michael acts independent of the 
will of God ?' * I do n't unaerstand you, Walter.' * I mean, James, to 
remind you that God maketh the wrath, and all the evil passions of men, 
to praise him ; that through their working he bhngetii about good to them 
that serve him. Oh, James, James, remember the dying words of our 
mother, * The Almi^ht}^ chooseth our lot better for us than we could choose 
it for ourselves :' this is a bitter and an unexpected trial, but bear it like 
one who knows there is a Father's hand in all he meets ; and believe with 
roe, the end thereof will be peace.' 

4 ' * * 4 itt Hi 4, * 4 

f ( Several pages here illegible.) 

" * Emigrate \ where ?' * To America ; there are no tyrant landlords 
there. What I cultivate will be my own and my children's after me.' 
* Wherever there is ground to lease, James, there will be heartless and 
tyrant landlords, as well as good and kind ones ; for human nature is the 
same everywhere, remember that ; and therefore, go where you will, the 
effects of its passions will pursue you.' 'Nobody leases farms in America, 
jroa know that very well, vValter. I shall take a grant of land j and only 
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think of the blessing it wonld be for me to leave the ground I had cleared 
and cultiTated, secure to my children, as their own unalienablo prop- 
erty!' and his eyes brightened at the picture bis fancy drew. M do not 
deny or gainsay the blessing,' replied Waller, f of leavi^^ independence to 
those for whose sakes we toil ; but, my dear James, before you enter on a 
scheme which, if it fails, involves the utter irremediable ruin of yourself and 
your helpless family, look, and oh look steadily, so as to form a calm and 
unprejudiced judgment of your own and your family^s capability to endure 
or overcome the incalculable difficulties which inevitably attend it' ' Yoo 
are always so gloomy, Walter.' ' No, James, I am not naturally gloomy,' 
and a sigh escaped him ; * but I have thought much of emigration, more 
than you know of. I have inquired, and I have read everything I could 

{procure on the subject ; and the conclusion to which I came was, that un- 
ess the emigrant carries with him a very considerable capital in money, and 
an inexhaustible one of energy and industry, he had better far remain in 
his own native land, however poor his lot in it; for nothing but misery, the 
most acute that our nature can know, must otherwise be his fate. How 
many thousands of our poor countrvmen, who have sailed from these very 
shores, James, with dreams of wealth, liberty, and indepeni^ence, dancing 
before their eyes, are now pining, far from every charity of friend or neigh- 
bourhood — their infant families and their hopes, crushed by miser}', alike 
buried in the dust' ' . 

*' ' You know, Walter, that if men or women ar&idle and drunken, they 
must go to ruin there or here.' 

" ' I do not speak of the idle or the drunken ; I speak of the sober and 
industrious, hke ourselves. But you should consider the matter well, 
James, before you take such a step. ' If you are to be a mere labourer, 
you should reflect if you are not better in your own country. The wages 
arej no doubt, from all we hear, much higher, especially in some parts of 
America, triple it may be. of what they are here, yet be not deceived by a 
sound, James. Suppose you triple your wages, if at the same time the 
inevitable expense of your family is tripled, which I understand is particu> 
larly the case in the article of clothes, where is your profit ? If, as you say, 
you take a grant of land, remember that it is to clear and to drain, not as 
we cleared Arncleugh, James, of bushes and brushwood, but of trees, the 
growth of a thousand years. What can the industry of one man, however 
unwearied, however energetic, do in jBuch a case ? And, above all, one who 
has a delicate wife, and four children, — naked, hungry, and houseles^, to 
provide for, in a climate where the burning summer of four months is suc- 
ceeded by a winter of eight, severe beyond anything we know ? Where 
are your tools, tools peculiar to the toil, which you never bandied in your 
life ? Where your friends to pay for them, and all else required for your 
undertaking ? Suppose you had enough to purchase one, say two sets of 
such ; where are they to be repaired when worn or broken, where perhaps 
your nearest neighbour is a hundred miles from you? And even if you 
had a livelihood, where, in such a situation, is all that makes life sweet, 
the charities and the joys of social life, and of social worship ; where the 
village bell that calls us here to worship our God, surrounded by the living 
objects of our affection and our friendship ? where the grass-grown graVes 
of those we haoe loved, remind us how soon, our toils and troubles past, we 
must enter on that scene where the only question will be, not with what 
comparative ease we have contrived to pass through this, but in how far 
we nave prepared ourselves, and those intrusted to us, for chat world no 
longer unseen ? Is this to a father and a Christian no consideration 7 or 
is it one that should be wholly set aside in forming a plan for life ? Oh, 
James, James, well might the apostle say, 'If in this world only we have 
hope, we ate of all men most miserable !'>- James sobbed aloud. ' What 
J6— 2 
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would you hare me do, Walter?* ' Exert half the energy and xmceistag 
industry in cultivatinj^ Amcleugh, that you would waste in vain on a>i 
American wilderness ; and you may pot only pay your heartless landlord 
his cruel demand, but nuiintain your family ta far more rational and Cfaris- 
tian comfort, than' - 

♦ * ' ♦ ♦ ♦ • ♦ . ♦ 

(Here there are ha{fa dozen pages quite tbUterated.) 

* * • ♦ ♦ >K 41 * 

— * Yes, Simon, I have been sorely tried, but I now am happy. I am 
naturally inclined to indolence, that inlet to every otlier viee; I have beeD 
routed, and compelled to constant activity. I have been brought to live in 
my brother's house, where I have seen that, as wife and mother, the object 
of my youn^ heart's love could never have made me happy — yet in her 
children I have found my happiness, and have lived to say, from the very 
bottom of my heart. It is good for me that I ha.ve been afiiicted.* " 



. THE ONE TALENT, 

One day, in passing through a vilkige, as we approaehed a house, the door 
of which was open, we heard a woman's voice, extended to its utmost pitch,^ 
scolding: and presently after, several heavy thumps, followed by the bitter 
cries oTtbat which had received tlie thumps, seemingly a girl. Simon's 
kind heart was stirred within him. He paused before the door, and the 
same voice went on. ** What are ye roarin* there for, like the bars e^ Ayr? 
Gie owre youc skirling, ye clatty, stupit, traikit-like baggage — gie owre, 
and a deevit t' ye, that I should say sic a word ! gie owre this minute, I say, 
or I '11 gie ye twice as muckle ; I Ml gie ye something to skriegh for^" The 
dismal cries ^unk into sobs at this formidable threat, and the orator went 
on — "Ay, ay! this is a din and a half! ye '11 greet and skirl, wull yef 
till they might hear you twa mile down the water, ye ill-set, stupit, donart" 
like dirt ! A body might as sunc gar a cadger's ass learn to read a^ you, 
ye bumbaized sumph that yon are : that ever a bairn e' mine should be sie 
a divot ! get out of my gate, ye paunerin vermin !" 

Simon, whose eyes had begun to kindle at the first sound of the blows,, 
had been gradual^ nearihg the door, and was already within it, when the 
enraged mother, in whirling ronnd, found herself close to his face. She 
stood motionless in consternation, while he fixed his searching gaze upon 
her, as he said, after rather an expressive hem, "Well, neighbour, you 
seem to be angry." " Tut," said she, the thumper, lowering her voice a 
full octave, ^ it 's only that bit stupit sumph o' a lassie, it could na say it's 
lesson, that's a'. Sit doun, Maister Simon, sit doun," she added, as she 
lifted a chair and wiped it with hetr apron. " Was the child idle, or careless, 
or stubborn, or disobedient?^' said Simon, as he sat down. "Na, 418, 
gude truly!" rejoined she, with. a self-a^lauding was of the head, "my 
word, she dauma for the lif(^ji6' her disobey me! and I'se tak' care she 'e 
no be idle in (his house f but she 's see stupit T just like the father o' herf 
dpitet, donnert brat, it's beenl)uminin' at the bit twa three words for this 
four houi^, for aught I ken, and sorrow Sentence o' 't it can say yet. I hae 
nae patieme wi» 't, and canna be bothered wi' sic a fuzionless pest" " So 
I see," said Simon, emphatically, clearing his throat. " Come here, my 
little dear," he continued, holding out his hand to the poor terrified child, 
who slowly apprbached him4)y the route most distant fi-om her mother's fist 
of which the apartment would admit. ** Come, my little dear," repeated 
Simon, with bis kind, melodious, comforting voice, as he set the little 
tnembUDgumooent on his knee, and wiped Vket e^es. " I' want you to go 
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% little errand for me* Now, ^oa will ^ to tl^d hardware shop, where a!i 
the pretty things are hanging in the window, and ask the man in it if the 
buckle of my pony's girth is ready yet, and say I bid hioil send it by you." 
Down sprang the chud, and disappeared. 

The moment she was over the threshold, he turned to the mother, who 
seemed to dread what was coming, saying to her, with a kinder voice than 
ehe aifticipated, " (rood friend, I certiiiiniy greatly disapprove of your con* 
duct to that child. I have sent her away that she might not hear me finding 
^ault with her mother, though you have not scrupled to talk before her in 
the most unfit terms of her very worthy father, whom it is your duty to 
honour, and to teach her to honour as well as to love. But yoii have done 
far worse than sin against her father; you have sinned against the Father 
Almighty, not only m giving way to such unmeasured mry a^inst your 
innocent vhiid, but by vilifying His work," " Now, Gude rorgi'e you, 
Simon Fraser," interrupted the choleric matron, ** when did ever I vilify, 
if that means to abuse, or speak ill of the works of infinite wisdom ?" 
** You did so, a dozen of times in my hearing, just'now, when you vilified 
and abused with tongue and hands that child, because you do n't find her 
ao clever as you suppose yourself." ^'^ Ye 're very sharp on me, Simon,'* 
said the mortified randy. ** Do you not consider," be continued, " that, 
whatever capacity she has, or you have, is the gift of God ? and that wo 
are not answerable for the extent of capacity He bestows, but 'for the use 
we make of it, whether great or small ? ' To whom much is given, from 
them much shall be required.' He who had ten talents was rewarded 
because he employed them well: he who had 'but one was not punished 
becauaa he had but one, but because lie did not employ it. How much, 
then, will they be puniabcd who employ them ill ! and, oh, woman, what 
will be their fate, who by any sort. of ill treatment drive others, whether 
their talents be many -or lew, eilher to neglect or misuse them ?" 

I saw her colour come and go, and h^r breast heaying, but Simon went 
on witliout the least notice. ." If you have been gifted with many talents, 
it is the free gifl of God, not, surely, by any power or merit of your own. 
You eonfess Uiat your child is neither disobeaient nor idle. That for four 
weanr hours the poor little lamb hsd struggled to get her lesson, and could 
not, from want of capacity r- not from wilfulness or neglect: yet, oh, you 
eruel woman! yon could have the heart to beat with that heavy fist the 
tender bones of your little helpless innocent in the most unmercitul man- 
ner 1 you arraigned the wisdom of your Creator by abuping the child he 
has blest you with, because she has only so much capacity as his infinite 
wisdom sees fit to bestow 1 Was this employing the talents your' Master 
trusted to you in a praiseworthy manner, think you ? or do you not rather 
think that such a frightful misuse of your reason and your power is more 
likely to bring upon you the awful sentence which will consign you — ^" 
••'Have mercy on me, O Simon, have mercy, mercy!" "Mercy! where 
i^ras your mercy to your child ?" he retorted, ** you wieked servant, that 
owed ten thot^and talents ; where was your merey to that little child who 
owed you a penny ? what will be the sentence of your Master ? You, who 
think yourself so much more highly gifled than your chiM, where is your 
common sense, if you can suppose it possible the terrified innocent, trem- 
bling under the dread of your nerce rebukes and pitiless blows, cotiZd repeat 
any lesson, however effectually learned? You first overwhelm her witli 
every abusive term calculated to take away her trust in her own capacity ; 
and theoj after averring that she is no better than a cadger's ass, expect ber 
to exert powers which, on voter word, she believes she never had nor can 
have? What more eflkctuu method could you pursue to make your child 
the UBteachable idiot you dare to call her ? Ob, woman ! where is AmmM 
oatare within yon? whe^e the moChef's heart? A very tigpr, a she-wolf b 
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kind and tender to its little helpless jotihg — but your mercy, where was ttT 
At the awful day of accounts, what wiil he your doom for marring the work 
of Qod, and de&cipg fais image in the soul of your child V* 

** Simon, Simon, Simon," shrieked the strong-passioned woman, folly 
awakened to a sense of her guilt, ** haud, haud, bae mercy on me, Simon, 
I 'm sorry for my faut." " And will you amend ?** said he. ** I 'II tiy, I »li 
try,^^ she cried. '* And watch and pray, lest you enter into temptatfon." 
JTho entrance oC the child with the pony's sirih, with which she came run- 
ning out of breath, stopped farther reproof. He took her on his knee ; gave 
her a piece of gingerbread, and greatly praised the distinct manner she 
delivered a message from the shopman. " And now, my pet ! I 'm going to 
tell a story to your mother, and you may hear \l too if you like." ''I would 
like," said the wee timorous thin^j^, venturing to speak within the entrench- 
ment of Simon's arm. " Wejl," said he, <* there is a woman whom I have 
met with in many of my customers* houses, where she works as a semp- 
stress, who appears to me to have employed her one Utile talent so well, 
that I am convinced when she dies, she will, like Lazarus, be carried by the 
angels to eternal bliss. Her mother was servant in a lady's family, where 
though she was a mere gawky, sjie was liked by young and old — for she 
was perfectly honest, and unconquerably gvocf-nalurei^.'' He looked at the 
mother. " In process of time it happened that Jean won the heart of a 
very clever workman. It is said. Like draws to like, but it is not always so, 
and in matrimony I rather think it is. the reverse." The wife cleared her 
throat. ** I understand you, neighbour," said Simon, looking at her in a 
very provoking manner. *' You are thinkins your marriage, certainly, was 
jiot made out on the first of these plans." '^Tut, fie — maister Simon," — 
said she, fidgeting on her seat, and colouring over the ears. "What the 
sorrow ken ye o* what I 'm thinking ?" " No matter," said Simon, ** Archie 
Andrew married Jean Beattie, andin the course of a few years she brought 
him two daughters. When the eldest was three or four years old — by some 
awkward manoeuvre — Jean tumbled her over the stair, and lighting on her 
head, she received a dieadful contusion and gash across her brow, and was 
taken up lifeless. A skilful doctor, however, brought her once more to life 
— but whether it was the blow on the head, or the natural inheritance of 
Jean's daughter, can*t now be decided — but wee haiverel Peggy grew up 
vastly more like her mother than her father. So invaluable is ^ood nature 
felt to be by all who come within its influence, and especially by its 
possessor, that though talents — even high talents — without it, maybe 
hated, and wisdom remembered with cold respect — good nature is always 
thought of with the kindliest feelings — and the ladies, where Jean had 
served, took wee Peggy and put her to school. I believe, by dint of much 
patient hammering on the part of her teacher, after the lapse of years, 
Feggy was able to read a few well-conned sentences — and to tell which 
was the ehief end of man. But it is not on record that any power or per- ' 
severance had ever succeeded in teaching her to hold a pen ; or, either wi^ 
that, or any other instrument, to construct a single letter. But there are 
few, indeed, of God's creatures who are not of some use, and it was at 
length discovered that Peggy could be taught to sew. She was thereA)re,^ 
kept at school until she had learned that art in a most perfect manner ; 
and she bbv^ so very beautifully, and so strong, that on this account she 
was kept in constant employment in the houses of her benefactresses. 

"But Pegffy's sister, who was a very clever young woman, became con- 
sumptive, and had to leave her service, and poor Peggy also returned home 
to devote herself to the care of one whose talents she revered, tliough she 
had none of them herself, and whom she tenderly loved for using them so 
meekly. During a long illness, which she watched over with unwearied 
Mi&GUon, by dint of iadustryy^ in sewing at every spaae moment of day~and 
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bat htanaiea. But toye cannot save ! and Peggy in the depth of sorrow 
saw her at last cast into an early grave. She aid not again go to service, 
but as a sewer at fonr-pence a^dii^y maintained herself in comfort. She at 
that time had only snuflT to buy — for her mother, by spinning and making 
webs, provided her with household cbthes. 

" Bat people are ' not allowed to be too long happy in this world ! Her 
lather having high wageaTand plenty of work, with only himself and his wife' 
to provide for, could not carry his full cop, — in other words, he considered 
that he was perfectly entitled to ruin him'self, so he began to drink. At first 
he drank profusely, off the heavy end of his week's wages, every Saturday 
njffht; then he began to lie in bed all Sunday; next he required a dram on 
Monday morning, then he thought he wutdna be the xoar o' one on Monday 
mglrf--*then every night, every day, every morning, every hour, till he be- 
came, in a very' short time, an absolutely incurable sot His trembling 
hand refused any longer to wield its wonted tool ;^ he |»ot nothing to do — 
idle and wretched — tottering on bis legs — sick and bruised with the bumps 
and thumps he received when drunk — his eyes red, and without a ray of 
meaning — his blue nose si^elled Kke a potato — his lips cut and scabbed 
with their smash upon the last wall he^had stoittered against — he Was the 
very caricature of a devoted victim to the infernal spirit of whiskey. Scores 
were run up against him among the odious whiskey-houses which he fre- 
<)uented — and, wilh ill-timed regard for her father's honour ^ did good fool- 
ish Peggy, with a heavy heart, break up6n her httle store of hoarded wages 
to pay his drunken debts ! — but not one bitter or reproachful thought or 
word ever entered the heart or escaped the lips eithe ♦ of her or poor Jean. 
Heavily they would groan and sigh as the usual hour of his return approach- 
ed, but never when — drunk or sober — he could hear them. Neitjier did 
they ever, eveh to each other, mention his dnmkenness by its right name. 
He was sick — or the cauld had ta'en him by the heart — or the heat had 
just owrecome him — or some trash had disordered his stomach — but 
never, never, was he drunk ! * Peggy, will tu look gin tu seest thy father 
<;orain' ? Och on ! Pm wearyin' sair for him, Peggy !' * Ay, mother, I Ml 
look — ay — I see him, mother, yonder he'sV An irrepressible groan, at 
the state she saw him in, would sometimes escape, but nothing more. ' Ay, 
mother, I »ra feart he's no very weal — but dinna ye be fri^htet, mother -— 
I'll just rin and /nect him, and help him up the stair, mother! it's a wile 
stair, and the revle's broken — and an awfu' stair-head that 6* ours,' — 
would the afTectionate respectful creature mutter to herself as she flew to 
meet him ; and with tenderness, and filial piety, md refined deHeacy, which 
would have done honour to any rank — would this unlearned, but virtuous 
and good-natured daughter bear with, and help to his house and his bed the 
filthy burden of dirt and whiskey that reeled speechless against her. 

"Jean's health had been gradually decfming. She could no longer spin, 
and was at last confined to bed. Peggy's little hoard was soon expended ; 
and though she worked continually, and her wages had been from time' to 
time augmenting to sixpence, eightpence, tenpence, and at^ last to one 
shilling — still", between her mother's necessities, and her fathei's drfnking 
— she was kept always bare and always busy. She was never out of em- 
ployment, but it was remarked tiiat she neither came so early nor sewed so 
rapidly as heretofore ; but little was it suspected, while others slept — while 
even her oWn father and mother slept — Peggy was up the live long night, 
washing, and cleaning, and scouring, a;nd preparing everything that faSier 
or mother might want through the following aay. 

''At last one night her father was staggering home drunk, and some 
unlucky imps, for the fun of seeing him reel, hela a bit of twine across hk 
way. He fell, an^d severely wounded both hi$ le^ He waa oaxtmiW^Di^ 

^2* t 
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whicli, in spite of Peggy's kind care, he never led again ; the hurts on fait 
legs became frightful sores, and he was soon confined constantly to bed. 
Peggy had then to give up going out to her work, for both father and 
mother required her consent presence, and often Iter .help. She therefore 
took in work, at which she incessantly toiled through night and day, and 
the neighbours oflen saw, through the dreary live-long night, the glimmer 
of her wretched lamp, and the rapid- motion of her hand, Uirough the little 
window. 

'.* Besides washing all her- own and her father and mother's clothes, she 
had now the raise^ble task of cleaning the dressings of the unhappy man's, 
legs. But mortal ear never heard a murmur, mortal eye never saw a frown 
on her homely face. Faithful, affectionate, and poUte to her parents, ahe 
had no thought, no wish beyond the bliss of suppl3ring their wants, and 
comforting them under their sufferings. Their landlord warned them 
away from their garret, but she told him her father and mother had lived 
m it forty years, and there they should remain till it pleased the Lord to 
tak them awa' to the house whicn is appointed for all living. 

"Her lips and voice quivered, and her large black eves were swimming 
in tears ; but the ungenerous wretch took advantage of those holy feelings 
only to screw up the renjt. Still Peggy never complained. . She had ave 
yet been able to pay the rent on the very term day, and<wi' the Lord's help, 
she wud do 't again. The Lord had aye been gude and mercifu' to her, 
blessed be his name, and he wudna forsake her now when she was in 
trouble, *no o' my ain bringia' on, Gude be thankit,' she added, in that pecu- 
liar voice and manner by which Peggy so oflen united the solemn with the 
ludicrous. That she might be enabled to supply the wants of her parents 
more plentifully, it was certain that many a day, though she had spent the 
night m hard labour, or in watching over their death-beds, she allowed her- 
self no' nourishment but the drainings of the tea she made to her mother, 
and her little luxury of snuff. Even this was sorely abridged, for it was at 
the time when nearly all the ports and harbours in the world were shut 
against this country, and tobacco rose to an unprecedented price. Still, she 
never uttered a complaint, never told of a hardship, expressed a want, or 
asked the slightest assistance, though when a friend offered her a little 
money, she received it eagerly, and with the humblest gratitude, 

" As the season advanced, her father's limbs began to mortify, the poor 
man died by hairbreadths, one atom afler another mouldering away. Every 
article of bedding, of clothes, every rag was kept clean to the utmost degree. 
But not all that she could do or imagine was able to prevent the most noi- 
some smell, and in their, one little crowded apartment, who need be told the 
horror of this ! He was many weeks in dying, and faithful Peggy spent day 
and night at his bedside and her mother's. She could then take m no work, 
for every mojpient was occupied, and every thought and feeling filled to the 
brim with deep and dismal interest At last it pleased Heaven to release 
both father and mother within a few days of each other. She made their 
shroudy, and with pious reverence prepared their dead bodies to be laid in 
decency into the coffins which a wright, who knew Peggy's worth, made 
for them, trusting to her restless honesty for payment. At the same time 
a distant relation of her mother's unexpectedly giving her two guineas, she 
was enabled to lay her father and then lier mother respectabty in the dust 

** It was not for a long while after these events that I again saw Peggy. 
When one night arriving very late at the town where she lives, I slacked 
my pace as I passed a bnrying-ground in its outskirts, and was gazing on 
those silent mansions, where the wicked cease from troublibg and the weary 
are at rest, when I thought I saw a figure move among the graves. I went 
close up to the wall, and then saw that it was a woman, and that she was 
coming away. I stood still v^d siteot till she passed, when I discovered 
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Uktt it wtLB Peggy, decently wrapped in her scarlet cloth cloak, and the hood 
drawn close oTer her face. 'Peggy/ I ssud, and held out my hand. She 
started, but soon recognised me by the moonlight ; and afler a few words, 
we walked on a while in silence. At last she said, * My poor father and 
mother, Simon, they *re awa now ! Ar, they 'va baith gotten awa ! They 
were sair sufferers, and I maun bless the Lord for pleasmg to tak' them out 
o* this weary warld ; but I 'm lel\ in't, Simon ; I *m left in 't my lane ! But * 
the Lord's will be donel Nae sister, nae brither have I ! My father and 
mother was a' I had, and they're gane hame ; the Lord mak' me thankfu* ! 
— but I 'm left ! It 's a bleak world to me !' In the same bresith she went 
on. 'I 'm working as bard as ever I 'm able, to pay their coffins. John 
Baird, honest man, he trusted me, and I hope he Ml be nae loser. I 've paid 
op the maist part o' baith the coffins now, Maister Simon, — and aye when 
I can get my wark by, al a reasonable hour, I tin in the gloamin' to the 
kirk-yard, just to sit a while aside their graves. I think I *m no my lane 
when I 'm sitting there, and I 'm my lane a' ither places, Simon ; maist o* 
a' in the lone house. It 's as 't were a cauld wat shroud fa'ing owre my 
heart when I gang in till 't at night after my wark. I neither like to gang in 
till 't nor to bide awa, for it was their house, for more than forty years, — a 
cauld) worthless, damp hole it aye was, but it was theirs, — it was a' the 
house e^r they had, and tho' I ha'e nae use for % as lans as / Ueve I Hi keep 
it, and pay the rent o' 't, for their sakes. Heigh how, iMr. Simon, when I 
gang in till't at night, cauld and dark, neither fire nor candle, and think on 
Uiem and where they 're lying, what can I do but just slip awa' to the kirk- 
yard, and then I find mysel' near a' that 's left to me o' them and my puir 
sister ! Och, I wish I were out o' this wearisome, lonesonie world ;' but, 
checking herself, she added, * but, Gude forgi'e me ! I hope I '11 no dee till 
I 've paid John Baird the coffins, and the mort-claith — I had the best ane ; 
Mr. Simon, the braw bonny new ane he got no lang syne; it was a wee 
dearer, but it was a', it was the last I could do for them !' 

'< Peggy would have run on for an hour, or for any length of time, but 
she now round herself at the entrance to her dark, lonely dwelling, and bid- 
ding me good night, we parted. ' Next time I saw her was in a hot summer 
evening, when I met her hurnring along, bare-footed, with stockings and 
shoes tied by the garters, under her arm. As soon as the first salutations , 
were hurried by, she told' me she had paid up the last sixpence of the cof- 
fins and the mort-cloth, ' and now,' said she, * I 'm ready to dee whenever 
it's the Lord's wull: and John Baird can mak| nae objection |iow. And 
I 'm gaun down to the town here, to pay a shilling I awe to a woman ; it's 
been owre lang awin,'- — but as lang as John Baird, and the mort-daith, 
and the twa ceffins was lyin' on my head, I could think o' naething else.' 
And she gave a very heavy sigh, as she always did when she alluded to 
tins subject. I asked how far she had walked to pay the shilling. ' Only 
free St. what d' ye ca't,' she replied, pointing back, ' owre there, ayont Uie 
hill,' — meaning a village eight miles off. ' And gude night wi' you, Mr. 
Simon. ^ I maunna taigle mysel', for I maun be back again afore nidit' 
This shilling was the last of Peggy's debts, and when I saw her not fong 
ago, she had 302. in the savings' bank ! 

"Now, goodwife, tellme, are you entitled to look down upon any of 
God's creatures, when you see, by what I have told you of poor Peggy An- 
drew, whose powers and talents are of the very humblest oftler, what such 
a lowly, ignorant ban^ can perform ? The child, gifled with ten talents, 
might have been an object of far more pride to a parent, but never oouJd 
have performed a more pious duty, or, I will venture in all humility to say, '' 
have offered a more acceptable service to the Almighty. 

''Learn, I pray you, to think soberly of yourself ;• think of the long foir- 
hearanee of the infinitely perfect God, wbo, in spite of all our sins and 
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rebellions, endure«, sustains, blesses us, — and crowns ovr guilty heads 
with loving kindness and with tender mercies ; and don't think mora highly 
of yourself than you ou«ht to think, but, I repeat again, think soberly. 
Do n't care to disdain talents you may think inferior to your, own ; but 
which, thongl^ unknown and overlooked by you, ma^ be accompanied by far 
more useful qualities, far more worthily employed. 

** Cherish this good, sweet little child, and pray to God to pardon your- 
self, and to spare her. Send her to a proper school, where, I Ul answer for 
it, she'll learn like other children : and don't lead yourself into temptation 
by attempting a task you must feel in your heart you are most unfit for. 
Remember it is they who think themselves wise who are most likely to be* 
come fools." 

The woman reddened from a mixed feeling of shame and painful mortifi* 
cation at Simon's fearless freedom: but, on parting, he kmdlygave her 
hiia hand, and his blessing. She was, in fact, a clever woman, though not 
00 much so as she supposed. She followed his advice ; called herself to 
account for her evil and ungovernable passions ; sent her child to school, 
where, as Simon predicted, she leartied like other children. By cherishing 
and treating her with kindness, she cherished in her own heart some of the 
best feelings of which it is susceptible, the feelings of a mother, and was 
rewarded hy the little gentle creature's enthusiastic afl&otion and countless 
tiny services. 
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PASSING in the course of our wandering through a thriving aea>port. 
Simon turned into a large shop to make somepurchases. At a desk behind 
the counter sat a weather-beaten rough little man, who was too much oe* 
cupied with his day-book an.d led^r to observe us. While the shopman 
was- supplying our wants, Simon nailed him with ^ Well captain, how goes 
it ?" Up, or rather down, started the little bustling man from his tall three- 
legged stool, and joyously returned the salutation. Balancing himself on 
his two feet, as if he had been standing on deck in a. stiff breeze, and pull- 
ing up, at each side^ what no man now dare oallhis breeches, that outlawed 
word, as sailors are wont to haul up their browsers at the end of a job, be 
clapped both hands into hie waistcoat pockets, and clearing his throat with 
an emphatic wag of his hea<] and a wink with one eye, he went on to answer 
Simon's queries after his welfare, in a few common-place phrases which 
conveyed hut little information. He was evidently habituated to say noth» 
in^^ that mi^ht afterwards i*ise up to trouble him ; and the sight of a stranger 
with his old friend seemed for the time to act hke a safety-valve upon his 
mind. '* Thank ye, Mr. Frazer, thank ye, thank ye, safe at anchor, safe at 
anchor now, Mr. Frazer ; had my rough day ; in port now ; tr^ to make 
the most of it ; hard times these, though ; poor sales, poor sales, sir ; worse 
pay," &c. &c. He was full of civility, and activity, apd anxiety to serve 
us ; asked Simon to hia house to dine, to sleep, and so forth, but we opiy 
stayed to pay what was. bought, and the instant we were on the street aga^, 
Simon began, " It is worth walking five Scotch miles to see that man ! if 
it were for no more than to teach every thin^ that lives, that no man bom 
in this blessed country, however low and wretched his situation, need 
despair." "Who is he?" said I. ** Who is he!" repeated Simon. "In- 
^ deed, my boy, hot many could tell you that ! but I will tell you all I know 
of him. About forty years ago, he was put into the basket of the foundHng 
hospital in Edinbu^^, with a ten pound bank note, and a scrawl pinned to 
iu9 bteoBt, gtaiing £at his nam^ slioutd be Charleff Gallovay. I have no 
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power, whatever might be my wish, to lay open the secrets of the prison- 
noase^ and teil whether the unhappy infants, whom fathers and mothers 
forsook, found that mercy and kindness under the hands of strangers, which 
their parents denied. Certain it is, this poor man's appearance bears heavy 
marks of but merciless treatment ; but accidents may happen even in spite 
of care. ^ And whether his bones were broken and his jomts twisted then, 
or afterwards when apprenticed, at a very early age, as a sea-boy on board 
aLeithtmderj I do not know. It is too true that tkere he did receive the 
most cruel usage from the* savage master and crew, which became at last 
so intolerable, that, driven to absolute despair, he m&de his escape in the 
night, while the vessel was lying at Bristol, with no other possession than 
the ragged clothes on his back*. He ran for his life through the unknown 
city, thinking every sound he heard was a pursuer ; and having by the time 
day dawned reached the open country, he hid himself in a hole till it was 
again dark. He then set forward once more, wandering he knew not 
whither, along cross-roads and by-wayS, till about noo'n the following day, 
he came to a farm-steading, when, utterly exhausted with hunger and 
misery, he staggered into an open out-house, and sinking down among 
some straw,>feTl asleep. When he awoke, he found several people standing 
near him, and his dirty ragged appearance ezpiting suspicion, they were 
about to tumble him into the road. But hunger and misery are eloquent 
pleaders ! He implored food and mercy, and told them his story. Instantly, 
a warm-hearted Irishman, nearly as ragged as himself, started up in his 
behalf, and by his powerful intercession, procured the starving boy plenty 
to eat from the well-fed English servants ; and following up the impression 
he had made on the hearts of his poor fellow-labourers, he gathered among 
them half*a-crown, which he presented to the little wandering exile. He 
then set him on the road to London, and gave him kind words and kind 
wishes at parting. I^o that, as Charles himself told me, while tears were 
gushing over his cheeks — he has never since seen an Irishman but he felt 
his heart warmed, and his ears tingle at the music of the honest brogue. 

''On and on wandered, and toiled the poor little naked lonely wretch. 
Oh, what greater punishment could one wish his unnatural parents than to 
have thus seen and knoWn their forlorn child ! But no one knew him, and 
he entered the wilds of London, friendless and wo-worn, without one earthly ' 
possession but the Irishman's half-crown, which, rather than break upon, 
he had begged and starved on the road. But he had received kindness — 
had heard the words and the voice of pity, and sympathy, and affection^ 
and he was no longer desperate, and no longer hated and feared his species 
— Blessed be Ireland ! 

" By cleaning himself, and by means of his previous long-hoarded half- 
erown, making the utmost of his appearance, he got the master of a vessel 
to admit him on board his ship as a sea-boy ; and, once there, he took oare 
to behave so well that he should n^ver be turned out. By serving and 
obliging the sailors, taking their jokes and thumps with good humour, and 
never allowing himself to be provoked or sulky at the many vexations and 
plagues which the youngest and littlest thing — dog or boy — on board a 
ship is always heir to ; this poor wee practical philosopher, besides many 
small favours and donations, gained to himself the good- will of the captain, 
the mate, and the men ; and by the time the ship returned to port, had, 
from his early comnuind of temper, purchased for himself an excellent char- 
acter. Patient and steady, he held on his humble career, always advancing. 
And as he compared one month as it passed with the month that had gone 
before, he saw and felt, that in spite of all his apparently overwhelming dis- 
advantages, his progress was still forward, and ever with accelerating 
speed* 

"While io port, be redoubled his efSbita to obW^e vidMx^^^TDAaXnt. 
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The sa'tlora then all leave the ship, and the labour of delivcrin « the cargo, 
cleaning her oiit, and re-loadincr and preparing a^in for aea, oeyolvea on 
hired jobbers and the apprentices. Here the captain felt all the importance 
of having an honest faitnful boy, on whose perfect obedience and common 
sense he could rely, to vtratch while he was unavoidably absent ; and 
Charles had plenty to do, even when others were at play. Whether ho 
was sufficiently rewarded for all this, I do not kn«w. It but too oflen hap* 
pens that when a service or a benefit is unexpected, it is received with grat- 
itude and delight ; but the longer such services and favours are continued^ 
the less they are thought of, ana are very soon considered, if not demanded^ 
as a right. While the sailors, many of them three times l^s age, were 
ranging about in the wildest dissipation and idleness, this poor destitute little 
boy, with neither home nor relation to shelter, or belp) or direct him, al\er 
all the severe toil of each successive day, instead of going to amnsement or 
sleep, cleaned himseU*, no easy task ! from the fntch and tar and dirt with 
which he was besmeared ; and with his little saviags, pinohed off himself 
when hungry and cold, he went to a night- school to improve his reading and 
writing, and a(lerwar4s to learn arithmetic and navigation. His extreme 
eagerness, his a^ony to improve, so delighted his teacher, an old disabled 
seaman with, only one leg, that he presented him with the remains of one 
or two useful books, a scale and old pair of compasses, all which, though, 
like himself nearly worn out in the service, were of unspeakable value to 
the laborious indefatigable learner. What a blessing to him would have 
been the money it took to make a sailor once drunk ! but though he saw 
'their delirious waste, so disunited was he from every one on earfli, so utterly 
destitute of a claim upon any ci;eature, so unused to hav0 his miBeries, 
necessitiesL or wishes thought of or supplied by any bat himself that such 
an idea did not occur to him. 

^' When the ship was again to sail, and all were once more on board, 
most of the men were mortal drunk. Many of them sick and worn out, 
many of them bruised, and bloody, and dirty. , Poor Charles, as he arranged 
the tackling alofV, and heard the sottish uproar, and saw the degraded objects 
below upon deck, could not but think that, in spite of the great riches in his 
eyes, which each of these s)eiilors possessed when they went on shore, their 
plenty of time, their means of enjoyment and improvement, of which he was 
continually thinking, then they all were as poor and pennyless as himself, 
far more oirty, far more exhausted, and sick, and^ bruised, and igoomnt, 
than himself, after all his ceaseless toils in performing his duty to the cap- 
tain and himsel£ This was one of the practical lessons Charles never 
forgot. 

''Even before his apprentietship was out, having at different times 
received small presents of money from the captain and passengers, his 
sagacity and wits, sharpene<f by the excellent whetstone of necessity, led 
him, as if by instinct, to lay out this little treasure in the most judicious and 
profitable miniature speculations. And though at first his gains to the 
wasteful blustering seamen seemed so small, that he was constantly the 
butt of their scornful wit and jeers; yet they were great to him who had 
nothing, and knew so well how to use them. By the time his indenture 
expired, he was a. stout healthy lad, an$l a steady excellent seaman, to 
whom all 09 board could trust, and possessing the good-will of all. He 
still continued in tho same ship, ana from his knowledge of navigation, 
having on several occasions done the duty of second mate excellently well, 
on the first opportunity the captain promoted him. It was not long before 
he was appomted mate ; and, in the course of a few voyag^ aAer, the cap- 
tain haviqg left the West Indies in bad health, he navigated the ship safely 
to port, and what was still more difficult, preserved the most perfect disci- 
pJJiJte amoog the men, some of them bo lately his superiors. His old friend 
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and muter being nntble to go to sea next voyage, the owners appointed 
Cliarlea in the interim captain ; and, when he looked back, on the day he first 
entered London, with scarcely clothes to cover him, without one earthly 
friend, without a bole where to tay his head, and the poor Irishman's half- 
crown, all he had to 1oo|l to as the means of existence ; and when he cast 
back his eye a little farther still, and remembered that even then he was ricli 
and happy in comparison of the night, when, a half-naked, trembling, starv- 
ing fugitive, he was flying from Bristol, starting at every footstep, and 
hearing the crack of a ropers end in every sound, it aeemed to himself that 
he was in a dream I 

'* He managed the ship well ; and was continued as a captain by the 
same owners ; but Hke other people, who, when they are well, generally 
invent some excuse for being uneasy — he was seized with home-sickness, 
and got himself appointed master of a ship sailing for Scotland. So, behold 
his home-sickness relieved — but what, think you, rose in its stead ? What 
bat a sick fvver of the heart to know who he was ! this was a problem not 
easily solved. A man who knewnothing of himself but what I have told 
you, Was not likely to learn much more. He therefore, in the mean while, 
chose a new object for the fever in his heart, and married. Calmness sOo- 
ceeded for a time this hnrJy-burly of the spirits, but during every voyage the 
original disease returned. Still, all his ruminationB, speculations, ana con- 
sultations ended in nothing. 

" At last, having been one day giving orders to one of his sailors while 
in harbour, and receiving an insolent answer, all the captain rose in his 
heart, and wheeling round on the man with a stamp and a 'd'ye know 
who ye 're speaking to?' his opponent calmly replied, 'If I did, it would be 
more thaa ymi do ; a retort so startling and so true, that he turned away 
in silence, to chew the cud of many a bitter fancy. It happened that a 
newly appointed port-oflicer was near enough to hear the sailor's retort, and 
to see its efiect on the little mortified captain ; and after cogitating with his 
Mrifeover some auld lana syne scandals, he proceeded to Captain Galloway's 
house. He briefly tola him he had some idea he might be able to inform 
him who his relations were, heariuj? which long-wished-for words nearly 
car»d the wound inflicted by the sailor. He soon stated all ho knew of 
himself to the stranger, who, in return, advised him to write to a lady in 
Galloway, whose address he gave^ adding, ' If my conjectures are right, 
she is your aunt' The captain was but' too happy to follow the suggestion ; 
but who shall describe, or who, hut one so situatea, can conceive the pertur> 
bation of soul in which he awaited the reply to his-lettcr? Even sooner 
tiian he dared to expect, a reply arrived. He rushed to a room by himself, 
tore open the seal, and the paper on which he looked -^ the light -^ the 
house — the world swam before his eyes as he read the first words that met 
them, ' My dear nephew.' The faintness of violent emotion soon wore oflf^ 
and the im'stery of his existence was clearly unravelled. He found be was 
sprung ef a high . and ancient family, though, as probably he anticipated, 
his own birth not very honourable I He soon after had an interview with 
his mother, by that time a virtuous^ venerable matron, highly respectable, 

" I thiqk it would puzzle any ordinary mind to conceive what her feelings 
and thoughts must nave been when this living evidence of the deeds of 
other years stood before her ! She wished him to change his name for her 
own, but that he spiritedly refused. ' However honourable the name may 
be to others, God knows /owe it little ; and I will keep that in whiclk 
bj^ his blessing, I struggled thmugh mj deserted infancy, my starving and 
raiaerablo cliimhood, and toilsome unfnended youth.' 

" Soon after this period he gave up Uie sea, having realized above 400(NL 
Hfi is now a ship-owner, and part' of his money bein^ invested- in that 
•bop from which bi» flhi|i8 are suppUed ivith aV>n»> \V ^^ManSv) ^s!»i% % 
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double profit. Many strange inatanceB I have known of wealth and 
j>erity attendant on good conduct in the poor,. but Charles Galtoway aar- 
passes them all. For there he aits, scarcely yet forty years of age, sur- 
rounded with aU that can make an honest man happy and comloitable 
— a good name, good health, a good wife, good chilaren;aoda oompe- 
tency." ... 



THE VALUE OF A GOOD MOTHER. ^ 

a 

As w^ went on oar way, Simon's half-uttered words stopped on his t«ngue 
as he paused and fixed his keen inquiring eyes on an old, worn-down, ^ray- 
.haired man, carrying a basket of water^cresses, >Vhich he was advertising 
for sale in a foohsh rhyme, lilted forth with a feeble cracked voice. I ex- 
pected to see Simon, as usual, administer to the wants of this very poor- 
looking beggar; but there he stood, without any movement of the sort, and 
still observmg the man with a most peculiar expression. At last, this mer^ 
chant of water-cresses turning round, his eyes met Simon's, his vcountO" 
nance fell, the sounds^died away in his throat, and he stood seemingly un- 
able to move. ** So Duncan," said Simon, ** and has it already come to this t 
I knew it would be so some time or other ; but, truly, I did not think it would 
be in my day." " Ah, Mr. Frazer," said he in a deploring tone, and pull- 
ing off his hat, " ah, sir, I 've been very unfortunate I ah, Mr. Frazer, tak' 
pity on a puir auld nuin !" and trying to look pitiable and interesting, his ' 
wicked countenance took on such an expression of hypocrisy and cunnings 
that I instinctively turned away my eyes. *< My pity estends to a sinful de- 
gree," said Simon, " for it withholds me from exposmg you as I oufht. So 



will get out of the way of temptation as soon as I can ;" and as he turned 
off he chucked a trifle into the wretch's basket. • After we were past a few 
steps, like Lot's wife, I was tempted to turn and look back on the old sinner, 
ana never shall I forget his attitude and app^^arance. His feet were fixed 
on the spot Where we left him, his knees crooked, his back bowed, his hat 
thrown side-ways on his bead, which was tiiVned round and downwards, 
to look after us, and continued slowly turning as Simon walked on. His 
teeth set, his under lip and chin projecting with a grin ; and such a sinister 
look of hypocrisy, cunning, infernal malice, and inveterate hate, as would 
have puzzled a fiend to imitate. I touched Simon, end he looked about, 
when the old -monster instantly took off his hat and bowed ! there was a 
time when I could have laughed at the impotent malignity of the wretch ; 
but now it actnally made me sick. 

** Oh, the sintier,^ cried Simon, " he will die as he lived — though it was 
long unknown — a disgrace to his. species ! Bless God for youi mother, 
boy — your excellent, clever, virfiMms mother," said the good man. '* Bless 
God for her every day and . hour of your life." " And for Simon," said L 
** For your mother /" he repeated with emphasis. *' What was ail / could 
do? What is all any one can do'by occasional help and advice, which is 
all that those who are not inmates ever can bestow — to compare with the . 
perpetually operating influence of a mother's efforts and example, whether 
it be for good or for evil 7 Even a father, aye, I repeat it, even a father can 
but aid the wife's and mother's efforts. And all the exertions of the best . 
and cleverest man on earth to produce comfort in his house, or bring up his > 
children well, are, without the concurrence of his wife, utterly ineflfeetua]. 
He may lay in stores, he may purchase clothes for himself and his family, 
he may send them to school ; still, if his wife is a fool, or a sloven, or idlcj 

oreareloBB, h'u money and his means fade away like the morning cloud and; 

the oarlj dew. On the coatrary, evea when « father b careless or expen-y 
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nye, or, that bitterest of evils, drunken, if he has a clever and conscientious 
wife, see, in spite of him, how his house is kept and his children thrive! 
It is wonderful! perhaps mote wonderful than if she were a widow; for 
then, though her means are too often cut short, what she procures by her 
industry is not wasted, her time is not lost, her patience ana temper are not 
tried, or her children poisoned by the example of ^'drunkard. It is rarelya 
widow^s children turn out Jll. On the contrary, I could point out to you 
many of the most respectable thriving men at home and abroad, who, like 
yourself are the son^ of widows left nearly destitute. But look to the sons 
of widowers, — alas,)alaB ! that is too often a dismal sight, unless where a 
sister, an aunt, or a gn^ndmother helps to suptply the blank. In short, my 
son, the fact is just this : All the real solid virtue and comfort and joy and 
respectability of domestic life, among rich and poor, is derived from women. 
Every thing else is but appearance, varnish-glaze. And he who despises 
women must either have looked upon life with the eyes of ignorance and 
folly, or through the medium of vice. Those whose habits and feelings 
have been formed among the profligate, do n't know worth and virtue when 
they are before their eyes. All that is not glaring vice, they conclude to 
be hypoerisy and cunning. This is one of the blights lefl'by vice upon the 
minds of men. Many a wicked worthless wretch there is' among women. 
Mainr a cruel unprincipled tigress — many a useless, wasteful, exasperat- 
ing fool ; and to this pitiable fact, many an honest man's house and bairns 
bear dismal witness. I am not the advocate of their folly or vice, but I 
would like to impress every man whom I value and wish well, with the 
conviction of the infimte impcrtanpe of woman in every circumstance and 
relation of human life, from the cradle to the grave ! On the woman he 
marries depends a man's own happiness, oflen his character, still more 
often his respectability through life tiiid the place he holds in society. From 
her his sons will derive their capacities and characters, whether from inherit- 
ance or from the slow but sure influence of the earliest example and educa- 
tion, I don't pretend to tell, but one thing is certain, no silly mother ever ' 
had a clever son. If sons are so much iimuenced by mothers, what must 
their influence upon the principles, dispositions, and characters of daughters 
be ? In short, he who wishes for comfort at home, and for the blessing of 
well-ordered, obedient, and respectable children, either while they are 
infants, or after they grow up, had better think in time, and weigh well the 
disposition and principles of her he means to make his wife." 



THE WAGES OP SIN. 

" But what of Duncan 1" said I. Simon hemmed. " Durican is a bad 
subieCt, for he is the son of a most villanous mother. She, like yours, was 
^rly led a widow, with one son and one daughter ; but she followed a differ- 
ent course in their education, for she brought them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the deviL She was clever, and worked hard, and kept them 
always neat and clean ; so, was much praised and countenanced by those 
who considered her the model of a good widow and mother. She ^as a 
close attender of church, most particular and nice in her choice of preach- 
ers, being a great judge of doctrines ; and none sung psalms so loud or so 
well as the pious widow and her orphans. They were both put to school. 
Duncan being made schoolboy, got his education as remuneration for sweep- 
ing and keeping the school clean, and lighting the flres. Here, with cau- 
tion and wisdom far beyond his years, he, day by day, carried on his petty 
pilferings of pens, paper, pencils, slates, knives, and books ; and the careless 
heedless little wights got many a scold and many a Ufikm:^«.\. wIqrk^^sA 
10—3 
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at home, for the iosses thus incurred from th«r sappoaed miscondact. 
When any proof was brought that the articles miasin^had been abstracted 
from the school, Duncan was always the first to discover it, and always 
about such times he was sure to lose a slatoor book of his own, and mourn 
over it with bitter waitings. His sister on her part conducted herself to 
admiration, and all went swimmingly onf. 

** After his school days, Duncan was apprenticed to a ^rdener ; abd in 
this department had a larger field for his genius to exercise itself upon. He 
tithed every article sold, and, in the fruit season, stole so judiciously, that 
stealing was never suspected. His master and he merely talked over, 
as a circumstance they had observed before, that this season, like many 
seasons when the crops looked well, did not turn out so profitable as they 
promised. Now and then, in the latter years of his service, there was a- 
grand robbery of his master's garden and all the gardens round, and Dun- 
can was. always the first to set off in quest of the thieves and the property, 
and it was wonderful how boldly he would watch alone whole nights and 
at all hazards for his good master's sake. He would not fear to face a 
score of thieves, not he, thieves are always cowards ! 

" Whether any suspicion had arisen in the mind of the master, which he 
wished to set at rest, i know not ; but, without the least hint to any even of 
his owD family, he one n^ht stole into his garden, and placed himself where 
he could see and hear allround. He had laid his acicount with watching 
all night, and was as much astonished as if he had not gone to look for 
thieves, when, a moment after he had taken his station, ne saw, between 
him and an opposite wall, a man with a load on kis shoulders. The honest 
fellow stood breatMess and speechless gazing on this vision. The bag was 
set down near the wall, and the person returned by the same path. The 
jvardener's wits gradually returned, and on seeing him once more with a 
load proceeding dehberately to the sanae spot, he levelled his musket and 
fired at his legs. > He instantly started aside beyond the smoke of his ^n, 
and saw bag and man fidl — but with the agility of youth, instigated by 
terror, and aided by long practice, he sprung forward, rushed to the walF, 
and threw himself over it liKe a squirrel, before the gardener could lay hands 
on him. He followed him over the wall at the instant, but no Duncan was 
there ; and next morning, no Duncan came to his work. Diligent search 
was made, but, of course, his pious parent and sister knew nothing- of his 
fate. And loud and grievous were tneir lamentations, and their complaints 
of ill usage, mingled with scriptural ejaculations and imprecations, as they 
lifted up their voices and wept The talk and wonder, and anger and 
lies, which ever^ such occurrence occasions in a small town, soon died 
away. ^ Duncan and his mother and sister ceas^ to be thought of; and, 
some time aAer, they were missed from their house, from which they had, 
in silence and daikness, been gradually conveying its ill-gotten contents. 
They had left it in the same way, leaving Uie door closed and the windows 
open ; thus bilking the landlord of his rent. How troublesome it is to b« 
wicked » 

"Far from their former dwelling, this exemplary mother and dutiful 
children now set up anew. She, the mother, as an eminently pious 
woman, the son as gardenier, &c. ; 'Strawberries and Cream,' * Fruits in 
their Seasons,' adorning his garden gate ; and the excellent daughter hum- 



bly devoted herself to assist them both. Robbery was now brought 




iplicity. From this time robberies were committed m every 

quarter of the town and neighbourhood ; every thing was their prey, yet no 

one ever suspected the real thief. It was supposed that there must be at 

/east two dozen in the gang, so extensive »nd perpetual w£re the thefts; 
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Vidit id qaite inconceiYable what three people could make of all they ear- 
ned off. In the course of my joumeyin^s, 1 arrived late one evening at an 
inn in the neighbourhood of this hauntea town, which lyas so crowded' with 
tnveUers that I could not get a bed Within the house. But the people and 
I were old friends, and rather than leave them, I accepted their OTOr of a 
comfortable bed in an out-house at a little distance, where I > lay quietly 
down to sleep, curtained round by a large quantity of clothes hung upon 
rapes to dry. In the night I awoke, and scarcely remembering at first where 
I was, felt no alarm on seeing a li^L I however, soon heard as welLas 
«aw what brought me to my senses. The clothes upon tho ropes were 
disappearing ; and a sheet that hung near my bed being pulled o^ I saw a 
man who was behind it thrust it into a bag^ I remained an instant in 
vnoertainty ; and, oh ! what a Tolume of tho^ughts passed along my mind 
in that instant ! I was naked — I was perfectly unarmed — I had loaded 
pistols, but they were beyond my reach. The villain might be armed, and 
have the power to murder me instantly. Then, I thought the attacker has 
always the advantage. I had better surprise him than let him surprise me. 
He was just far enough from me to admit of my springing upon him* 
The height of my bed was in my favour. At the instant, with one bound, 
I threw myself on his breast, seized his throat, and, falling, he dragged mo 
down with him. We bad a desperate struggle on the ifoor, and T, being^ 
still above him, supposed from nis movements being less energetic for a 
moment, that he was about to yield, when suddenly by the feeble light I 
perceived he had been taking a spring-knife from his breast-pocket, which, 
no doubt, the next moment woula have been in my heart With me it was 
BOW do or die, — not a mere struggle for a prisoner. I seized the villain's hand 
that held the knife,' and with the other giving a twist to his neck-Ksloth, told 
him, while he had yet sense left, to let go the knife ; otherwise, I would hold 
his throat till I strangled him. It was not till his face was black, blood 
spouting from his nose, and his eyes strained to bursting, that he yielded 
the knife ; when I instantly, let go my hold and rose, standing on the defen- 
sive and grasping it open in my hand. He lay for a little recovering his 
breath, which would so soon have been past recovery ; then, starting up, 
set his toe intq a notch of the partition which separated this apartment 
firom the stable, sprung up to a loft above, and was gone. I snatched his 
horn-lantern and followed as fast as I could, but at the moment I was 
beginning to descend through the hole where he disappeared, I heard the 
stable door slapp^ to and locked, and a heavy, hurried step rushing from the' 
place. I threw on my clothes, and going to the house, roused up my host. 
On examination of the knife and bag, we found no mark, but on a handker- 
chief, in which he had bundled up by themselves some fine articles of 
woman's dress, were sewed the letters D. M'Ct. Duncan M'Ctyarry, the 
notorious thief and gardener, as I am a living man ! exclaimed I. He kept 
a whole district in commotion for years, and never was suspected ! In tne 
bottom of the lantern lay a key wnich looked like that of a house door, and 
this we conclude to be the door of his mother's house, or his garden, for 
there was nothing particular in its make. Not a moment was to be lost 
We set off to the nearest magistrate, and gave in the needful information ; 
a warrant was made out, and before day-Ught Mr. Duncan was safely 
lodged in jail. He was found in bed sleeping with uncommon assiduity, 
'amf could not be wakened without mncn shaking and bawling ; when, 
however, his strenuous efforts to remain asleep had been overcome, he was, 
for a proper length of time, in all the maze of innocent wonder, and quite 
unable to understand what bad happened or what the officera wanted. I 
knew him instantly, and showed the blue mark of my deadly grasp in his 
wrist, and the rope which should have hanged him WQuld not have left 
more traces on ms neck than my powerful toomiquet had. Howexetv 
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kftvtng gone to bed in the dark, and being obliged to fall asleep in snefa a - 
hwrVf he had not observed that his nose and wrist were all bloody. 

*' Loads of every species of property were found hidden, perfectly iis^ 
less, in their den, and in holes in their garden, rusted, rotted, and destroyed ; 
BO that they literally robbed others of that * which not enriched them' — 
n6t daring to use what night lead to suspicion." " And how," said I, 
did this villain escape the gallows 7" ** Because he escaped from jail,** 
replied Simon ; "an event that often occurs in our dear native land even unto 
this day ; and I am not sure lliat it is any sign of the morals of a country 
being in a very bad state when the prisons are so little used that they get 
out of repair. He was wonderfully nimble, and bad obviously studied and 
practised from childhood, och, och!— like unhappy James Barr — the 
art of ascending and sprinojing over walls ; and it need excite little aston- 
ishment iMic, who could glide through a crevice like an eel, escaped from 
a mouldering county jail. Duncan was outlawed. The mother and 
daughter were confineid and tried as resetters, and banished the county. 
Such was the end of that part of the femily compact. 

''After a lifoof sin and shame, and dread and trembling — night watch- 
ings and night wanderings — never sleeping an hour in peace — never eat> 
ing one happy, honest meal — with every crime and misery crowned by the 
horrible toilsome farce of pretended sanctity, — here they were, with far 
more than ordinary talents — indeed their talents would have raised them to 
wealth and respectability in any trade, as their looks might have graced any 
rank, — here they were, dispersed and banished beggars — objects of uni- 
versat detestation ; for even the most careless and caUous could not think, 
but with horror, of their fearful mockery of religion. What finally became 
of the mother I do not know. In some of my wanderings I discovered the 
nster, married to a negro, if possible more wicked and worthless than heiw 
self. They were both drunkards — had nolrisible mode of existence — and 
hated each other, and beat each other without mercy or measure. Dunean 
I also saw as under-gardener to a gentleman. I fixed my eyes on his once 
handsome face, which was then becoming strongly marked with th&t dia- 
iiolical expression which struck you so much to-day. He saw me, knew 
mcy and became ghastly pale. I pointed to the high-road, sayin/?, * The 
sooner you are off the better.' He took the hint, and was seen no more. 
Perhaps I did. wrong to let such a villain escape the gallows; but — be- 
tween you and me, my lad — though I had so nearly choked him myself 
and exerted every faculty in detecting and arresting him wiiile my blood 
was in a ferment, and certainly would have given evidence against him 
truly and honestly ; yet the thoughts of his certain conviction and death lay 
heavy on my spirits ; and I was wonderfully comforted, though I said little, 
when I heard of his escape." 



VANITY LEADS THE WAY TO VICE. 

» 
On the evening of a fine day we arrived at a villa^, where we found there 
was a dance to celebrate the biith of a young laird. Simon delishted in 
seeing youn^ people happy ; and being well known in the place m>m fre- 
quent!;^ passing that way, we immediately repaired to the large open bam 
ioelonging to the inn, to which the sound of the fiddle guided us. All seemed 
glad to see him. Even the dancers paused to give him their hand, or to 
twirl him round as they passed. There were a considerable number of 
handsome lads and lasses, all decked iir their best clothes, and dancing with 
that peculiar energy and good- will which distinguishes us Scotch folks under 
Hie iiupintioa of our own national music. Some of the older people, whose 
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dABdng dftys were over, sat on the benches craciung their jokes upon eiu^ 
other, or settling; the state of the weather, the state of the crops, or the rise, 
or fall of the markets, not seeming to see or notice the dancers ; yet, ever 
and anon might be seen the father's eye glisten as it glanced after his faiiv 
faced daughter, or buirdly son, as they capered and shuffled along, carelesJB 
of every thins but the present moment and its enjoyments. 

By dint of frequent application to the guidwife's pmt stoup, as the evening; 
advanced, some of the young men bcj^Q to grow rather noisy in their 
mirth ; and, about the same time, the laird came in to look, as he said, how 
the fun was going on, and with die frankest good humour encouraged the 
innocent gayety. However, as he walked about, saying something kind 
and agreeable to all, he saw some unruly conduct among the lads, and some 
of the nandsomest of the girls looking saucy and reserved. While quietly 
looking about for the cause of this, above the noise of the music,'and mirth, 
and dancin§) he heard rude boisterous sounds from a comer, and silently 
approaching the place, he saw a youns fellow, who was hardly able to stand 
upright, with many blustering and idle words, attempting to haul a nice 
little well-dressed lass from her seat " Haud aff your hands, I tell you. 
Tarn, for I canna bide you to touch me, and I wunna dance Wi' you, so ye 
needna try 't" '* Ye '11 no dance wi' me !" hiccupped the youth ; ** but ye 
shall dance wi' me — what for will ye no dance wi' me ? Ye saucy flirt ! 
my word ye 're no blate." " It 's you that 's no blate, to think ony decent 
woman would dance wi' you that canna stand, let a be dance. AfF wi' you I 
ye hae a smell o' rum ahd whiskey that maks me sick. I wonder ye dinna 
think shame o' yourself afore the laird -—he that mortally hatei drunk folk." 
'' What care I for the laiid !" he blustered forth, ** and come you, ye shall 
dance ;" and as be was uttering this and much more, he attempted to lay 
hold of her. But the laird's arm came between him afi^ his prey, as he 
calmly said, ** Though you do n't care for the laird, the laird will take care 
of you ;" and, beckoning two of* his servants from the dance, he desired 
them to carry the mute and astounded culprit to an adjoining out-house, 
and lock him up, Adding, '* and bring me the key." 

This shock restored most of those who had been drinking to a state of 
sobriety ; but the light-hearted mirth of-the eyening was gone, and could 
not be restored. The laird expressed his high approbation of the wbrthy 
little blushing maid who had so steadiW expressed her averaion at drinking, 
and so firmly repulsed the approach of'^her dissipated admirer. " She is a 
good and wise girl, though so young," said he, ** and I recommend her 
conduct just now to the imitation ofevery girl- in the room. It is in vam 
that government taxes spirits through the whole of their process from the^ 
barley to the gill-stoup ; it is in vain that laws enforce morality and punish 
crimes, or that ministers preach, or fathers and mothers lecture and growl, 
or that an angry laird locks up an offender, as long as young women have 
so little sense, and modesty, aiid forethought, as^ to suffer any lad in their 
company who is either drunk or a drinker. As long as lads find that, in 
spite of all that grave folks say, — those whom they like best will endure 
them — not to say welcome them, drunk or sober, all hope of curing the 
dreadful evil is vain. I must think the woman msid as well as wickeawho 
dares to marry a drinker; and a dree'd out life of misery and poverty will 
be the least of her punishment even in this world ;" and looking round for 
the little damsel, he said, as he patted her bead, "but a good wise girl like 
this, who, though perhaps her poor little heart was sore the while, drives a 
dttinkard from her presence, is not only using the best means in her power 
to reform him, but is a real benefactress to her country. People think too 
l^e, in every case, of the infinite value of their good example. ' Oh !* 
they say, ' I am but one ; what can I do V Another says, ' I am but one, 
^ what can I do 7' So says a third, po may each one in a whole village — 
3* 
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a whole county — a whole nation. What are all these but tbouaands of 
imes 7 E^ch one, by himself one, perhaps of no powier to turn the national 
scale one way or other, though of eternal importance to himself; but if 
each of these oqes, or any number of them, try to do good in every possible 
way, and encourage it m others, can anythmg else be equal to this in 
benefiting the nalion ? Virtue is the true national wealth !" 

He then went off to the people of the inn, who were in attendance, and 
we had the particular pleasure of hearing the animated and severe reproof 
he gave them for daring, as he said, ' to pollute the innocent en jojrments of 
the evening, by setting up their cursed poison for sale, and tempting 
thoughtless fellows, who littlo needed anythmg to set their young blood in 
a flame. He called it a heavy and a grievous crime, whatever iluy might 
think of it, whatever name they might give it, or however they might try to 
palliate and slur it over to their consciences — a crime for which they would 
be called to an awful account at the judgment-seat of God. "#or if, as we 
are often told in his holy word, no drunkard can in any wise enter the king* 
dom of heaven, 'how much less can ihey hope to enter there who have en- 
couraged and tempted him to this destructive, this most perilous vice ? It 
is an inlet, nay, it is a vortex, that whirls in every crime, and involves every 
calamity. Health, wealth, reputation, all a man values or venerates, or 
loves — his parents, his wife, and his children, every thing that sweetens 
life, every hope on earth and heaven, all hurled along to ruin ! all dear, all 
holy ties torn, blighted, sacrificed ; and for what? — Could it be believed 
by men or angels, if (he fact did not glare on u^ at every turn — for the 
pleasure of swallowing wl^skey !" He walked slowly out, holding up and 
waving both his hands, as if inly pursuing a subject on which he would say 
no more. 

, As the lafrd retired, one of the gash old carles said, with a nod of his 
head to one side — "Hech, but I'm blythe to see our braw, bonny voung 
laird, though he be sae saft and ceevil in his gaet, has as muckle o' the deU 
in him as keep the deil aff him. Though he be sae like his lady mither, 
, Gudft saiv her! there 's a gay swap o' the auld burly laird about him, after 
a'. Ay,! my word, sirs, we've wbyles beard wiaur doctrine frae the pulpit 
than that he gae us even now !" Most of the old men expressed their joy 
in similar homely phrase on hearing his eloquence so well employed ; and 




saving at meals, or when we 're hungry. But anent the drink, that's clean 
a different tale !" Then turning to a youth, who had that in his look which 
showed Im had not let the untasted glass pass hit lips, he continued^ 
' Jock, my man, when ye 're dry, I reckon ye '11 be for a cog o' water, or 
whey, or butter-milk, to wet your whistle. But be ye warm or cauld, or 
sick, or glad, or grieved, or wearied, — hoity toity ! then, then it-'s whiskey, 
whiskey, whiskey for a', and a' for whiskey ! Now, my lad for which o' a' these 
heavy reasons did you and vour friend Tam, down by in the Calf s-house, 
puir chiel ! consider yoursel|s obligated to swallcw sae mony doses o' this 
potent drug?" But the chap, who was his nephew, turned sulkily away, 
and left the old man to divert himself and the young ones round him with 
his jokes. But we gradually be^an to leaye on gibes and jeers, and to talk 
of the lad the laird had sent ofi* in disgrace. * 

Simon asked who he was, and learning that he was the son of an old 
friend, he expressed much-concern. " I 'm sorry for it ! sorry, sorry for it ! 
His honest father was a sober man. Without either iesting on the subject, 
or taking it in the solemn point of view the laird did, oh, what a feU de- 
stroyer Uie demon of drunkenness is! a body-destroying, Iife-destro^ing» 
souUdeitToyvkS engine of Satan ! Oh, bainoB, bairns ! ^y think of it as 
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k concerns even (Ais world, oar mere worldly prosperity and comfort! 
See how it ruins all ! Think of this, lad ; when his father's lease is out, 
who supposes the laird will renew it to kim, whom he remembers reeling; at 
your dance hern, and whom, as a justice of peace, he had to put in confine- 
'ment? Or, supposing he mends his manners and gets the lease, such is 
the stigma that sticks to drunkenness, my word for it, he 'U need to behave 
better than others before he fares as welL If his landlord remembers his 
drunken impertinence to himself, it won't be Tam that gets favour or fur- ** 
thcraneo for many^ a day, or I 'm mistaken. In every rational person's 
mind there must remain a lasting distrust of whoever he has seen drunk. 
For too, too often, even before it becomes a habit, even while people hate it, 
and hate themselves for it, one drink leads, or, it may be, drives to another, 
and all drinking leads or drives on to every vice and crime that it is possible 
for the heart of man to conceive, or the power of man to commit, till at last 
it lands him, body and soul, in total destruction. It seems to me that 
drinking lays open the whole inner man to the infusion of devils, and that, 
for the time, a man is thoroughly possessed ; and before he is again master 
of his reason, he may have committed deeds from the very mention of 
which every thought and feeling of his own nature recoils ! * Is thy servant 
a dog that he slibuld do this great thing?' Wae 's me ! fnany a man has 
thoueht this when he was sober, that has had an awful wakening from a 
drunlen dream ! Oh, the fearful ending I heard of short syne ! < Poor, 
ga^, thoughtless Philip." And he stopped. " Who was Philip ? who was 
rhilip 7" cried two or three voices ; " tell us about him, Simon ; we like to 
heir your stories." ''Oli, but ye '11 no like to hear this one," replied he ; 
*' it 's a sad story, it cannot divert yon, it can only vex." ** Ay, but it may 
be also profitable," said an old man with a gray head that was standing, 
near. " So let us hear it, Maister Simon ; wha was this Philip ?" 

''Philip," said Simon, *' was the son of a decent and very sober man, 
who earned on a small trade in the neighbouring town. He 's a seceder, 
as they call themselves, and very strict in his raith and practice, and he 
brooght up his bairns as well as he could. Philip was his oldest, a very 
smart, promising boy, and the father laid out all the means he could spare 
on his education, and, poor man ! many a day pinched himself of comforts 
to make it the best! It seemed to be all well bestowed; for though a 
thoughtless, heedless thing, and wild after bis play and his companions^ he 
did not appear to have one ill disposition, -and took in his (earning as fast as 
they could give it him. It was the pride and joy of his poor father and 
mother's hearts to dee his progress, and to see how he won the good- will 
of all that knew him. Wae 's me ! maybe they overlooked as but a wee 
fault in their favourite bairn, his reckless, restlesd love of plaj^and com* 
panioBs, of whatever sprt came in his way. , 

" They who have this del^ire for company have much need to be cautious 
how they cho<»se their intimates ; for it is impossible- for any man, even the 
wisest, to say how he may be led astray by companionship. What then 
is the hazard to a careless, inexperienced lad ?" ** Och, but that is true !" 
said the same old man ; " that is very true, and you young anes, lay it to 
a' your hearts, baith lads and lasses, and remember 't. I 'vie been three- 
score and ten years lookin' about me in this world, and as far as ever I 




example !" 

^ I fear," said Simoo, " Philip^s parents did not think enough of this. 
He seemed to be the leader of the half of the school. I dare say they thought 
he could n't be misled. He soon grew a big lad, and they kent na weel 
what to do with him ; bat ia the meaa time, till something should cast up, 
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he opened a smali day-school for reading and writing. He also taught 
arithmetic, and his success was far greater than he coald have looked lor* 
So that, in a short time, he was able not only to assist his parents, but to 
pay for additional branches of education to himself, such as Latin and 
mathematics, to make him fit for some higher employment About that 
time the school belonging to the seceder's congregation became vacant by 
the death of their teacher ; and their clergyman, who had it in chaise to 
' look for another, knowins Philip's general character for worth and abilities, 
came several times to his school, and was so struck with his excellent 
mana^etaient and method of teaching, that by his recommendation the con- 
gregational school was ff iven to him. He was also chosen to succeed his 
predecessor as session-clerk and precentor, for, wae's me, he sune beauti* 
fully,' and that was one unfailing cause of his being sought after andtempted 
out, even when he might be inclined to stay at home. The salaries and 
perquisites of the three appointments were very considerable, independent 
of his scholars. 

** Fancy, if you can, Philip's joy, or the joy of his parents ! His poor 
mother wept for joy as she kissed his high fair brow that proud and happy 
day — wept like a child, poor woman ! the first day oi his wealth, and 
almost the last dT his happiness or virtue. Hitherto his love of good fellow- 
ship bad never led him into dissipation, both because be abhorred the very 
thoughts of it, and because he had not tlie means. 

** That evening he met with some of his acquaintances who wished him 
joy of his good Tuck ; and insisted on adjourning to the public-house to 
dflink success to him. Philip started at the proposal, and be^an to object ; 
but thev reminded him of his good fortune, and fearing they might think him 
or call him scrubbish, he reluctantly complied, and went, re«mved to come 
away earl]^. Ah ! my children, * watch and pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion !' Vain are your good resolutions, — vain, lighter than vanity, — cnafT 
before the wind, when exposed to the infections of bad example, near to 
which you have madly dared to approach. Philip was open, and honest, 
and gsy ; he said nothing that he did not think ; he praised nothing that he 
did no& admire, so he beueved what all his companions said ; they all sung, 
and laughed, aid jpkeol, and drank ; hut whose sones were so glorioui, 
whose jokes were so gloruma as Philip's ! They roared, the^r^ shrieked, they 
clapped their hands as they echqed over the last wordfi of Philip's last joke ; 
for Philip was now rich ! and Was intoxicated with admiration and applause, 
long before his brain was intoxicated with whiskey. Every thing, but the 
present enjoyment, was forgotten. And, next morning, he awoke with a 
fevered franie, and a heart wrung by the conviction that he must have been 
carried home worse than a beast, — a' mere ofiensive insensible clod of 
breathing clay I He feared to meet bis father and mother. Poor people ! 
they 
his * 

of what had happened. Poor people, they thought they were doing right ! 
alas, alas, how bUnd we all are, especially when such cases are our own! 
had they powerfully held up to him the greatness of his crime, and with all 
the might of religious and parental authority, warned him of the fearful, 
fktal consequences, it might hav« hindered him entering on the polluted 
path of guilt ; but they did not ! 

" I cannot, my dears, trace to you his iateful course f it was vexy rapid. 
Ever resolving that this evening, or that, should be tiie last, he afforded 
another proof to the thousands and thousands daily occurring in the world, 
— thattne way to hell is paved with sood resolutions. It is an old saying 
but fatally true, and so poor Philip found it. Few, I dare believe, are so 
eallous aa deterxnine that they will be wicked and defy eternal puniihmeiit. 
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Most bad men, I dare say, have some crude intentions of be<ioming good 
before they die ; and hopes of, somehow or other, escaping hell, or even of 
getting heaven in reversion. Philip, you see, did more ; he was firmly re- 
solvea to be good, as soon as the next jolly meeting was over ! Alas, alas ! 
his course was very rapid. 

" From drinkins at night, he soon came to have his dram in the morning, 
to relieve the bodily sufferings ever produced by excess. This conSequentlv 
unfitted him for the duties of his school. The minister, the managers, all 
who loved him, and they were many, talked to him, exhorted him,.and Warn- 
ed him, and founds him always civil, always repentant, always resolved to 
abjure tliis bane of human life. All came to nothing, and he was turned 
out of his school, just about the time his health gave Way. 

** See him, then, once more upon the world, not as onco.be was, hitppy, 
healthy, virtuous, and esteemed ; but wretched, diseased, vicious, and dia> 
graced. Loaded with debt he knew not how to pay ; without one true 
friend ; no one to whom he durst apply for assistance or advice. He tii^ 
many schemes, but all failed ; for in all places and at all times the demon of 
drunkenness pursued and blasted him. 

" At last, to escape the terrors of a jail, he absconded in the night to Glas? 
^w, and enlisted with a recruiting party, who were on the eve of march* 
u^ to head quarters. Philip bad made but an unhappy choice for a drunk- 
ard who is not determined to reform, as intqxication is Severely prohibited 
in our army. His bounty money had unhappily once more put the means 
in his power, and he had not been ten days with the regiment, till he was 
several times severely punished for the offence. His temper, naturally fiery 
and proud, and exasperated by the liquid flame he was constantly pouring 
upon it, was worked up almost to madness by this disgrace, and in his 
heart he deeply vowed vengeance against the sergeant, whom he unjustly 
suspected as the cause of procuring nim such unwelcome discipline. One 
morning he came drunk to parade, blundeied in his exercise, reeled out of 
the ranks, and trampin^ on fiis neighbour's toes, occasioned such confusion, 
that the sergeant seized him by the collar to thrust him aside. Rage and 
the fumes of raw spirits combined to madden wretehed Philip. He drew 
his bayonet and stabbed the poor sergeant, who fell. Philip was instantly 
secured and carried to prison. In a few days he was triea, found guilty, 
and condemned to be hanged for attempting the life of his superior. 

,** What, think you, were then the goadings of his awakened conscience 
as he lay on his straw pallet, in the fearful silence and solitude of a con- 
demned cell ? How otten did the faces of his poor father and mother rise 
before him, as they shone on him in the days of hid virtue. Oh, they rose, in 
horrible contrast to the state of unuttered — unutterable wretchedness, to 
which be had now reduced them !*' — ** But was he hanged 7" interrupted dne 
of the young people eagerly. ** No," said Simon, ** he caught the intection of 
small-pox, no one knew how, and ailer exquisite sufTerings, died in iail in the 
thirtieth year of his age. C ut down in the full career of unrepented crime — 
taken away to stand before his Maker and his Judge." 

Simon's powerful voice faltered as he uttered these awful words j and a 
pause ensued — till the old gray-headed nian asked, " And what, Maister 
Simon, what cam o' his father and mother ?*' ** His mother," replied Simon, 
"on hearing of the fate of her miserable son, was struck with dumb palsy, 
which soon closed her account with this world. His father — but you are 
a iather — need I tell you his state, his thoughts, or his feelings 7 Poor old 
man — he still remains. Neither need I tell you, young people ; for ill are 
you vet able to conceive the pangs of a parent's heart under such a wo. 
But if you would spare the kind hearts of those, ^our best-r- your fondest — 
earliest — truest friends, the bitter agonies with which wretched Philip 
repaid his parents f^r their cares, and toils, and anxieties, and ceaseless love*^ 
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nay, more than thlt, if you would spare yavraeUttt the puigi of wrung and 
broken, and withered hearts — if ever you are fathers and mothers — oh ! 
boys, boys, and you too, my pretty maids, beware of lightly receiving or 
daring to neglect the counsel of your parents ; tremble to give them cause 
of pam or sorrow, in case, through the misdeeds of your own children, the 
Lord should pay you back for the ills or griefs you inflict upon them !" 



A DRUNKARD REFORMED BY A PET GOAT. 

Next day, as we were quietly trudging alon^ my thoughts insensibly turned 
to the scene of the preceding evening, ana the lamentable fate of poor 
unhappy Philip. At la3t I sai<^ ** Simon, did you ever know an' established 
drunkara cured of the habit?" '* Yes," he slowly replied, after a pause^ 
and with a peculiar deliberateness in his voice ; " yes, I hieive ; but it has 
been very, very seldom. It is a sore task to cpnquer such a habit ; a task 
hr too sore for the unass^^ted strength of man ; and can only be accom- 
.plished by a strong and determined resolution, aided by prayers to Grod and 
our Saviour for help, — those earnest, sincere, and persevering prayers 
whioh the repentant and returning sinner never yet offered up in vain. In 
all evil habits, especially in that of drinking^ the first struggle against them 
is the worst. For there is not onlv the habit of the mind to be conquered, 
but the habit of the body. The whole frame of a man becomes weakened. 
He cannot eat, or hold his hand steady, till he has thrown in to his diseased 
and vitiated stomach a dose of the same devil's elixir that has caused his 
ruin. This fallacious stimulus has /»* a time the desired eflbct ; there is a 
short-lived artificial spring given to his poor, dozened, worn-out nerves. 
While this lasts, his band becomes steady, and the unhappy wretch in his 
own mind commends the life-reviving powers of ibe enemy tliat is sapping 
and mining the very springs of existence. In a few hours, all his miserable 
feelings return, and with them all his miserable cravings — again to be 
relieved by the same deadly means, till at length some terrible or loathsome 
disease carries him off to his last and long account It is the observation of 
all medical men, that the dbeases and accidents of drunkards are far more 
painful and difficult to cure than any others. And can it be wondered at, 
that flesh and blood completely impregnated with alcohol should be more 
apt to become inflamed with fever, than that which is nourished by the 
natural food and drink of man. ... ' 

*' It is a continual affliction to me in my joumeyings to see how prevalent 
this detestable and de^ading vice has become amongst us, both in country 
and town. Oh ! it gneyes my very soul, to see a peasantry, in many re- 
spects considered superior to those of other countries, debasing themselves 
below the level of the beasts, and condemning themselves and their families 
to ^ovel for ever in the lowest rank, instead of rising to the highest, — 
which every day's experience shows us may be done by those who pre- 
serve their virtue, exert their talents, and employ their means with wisaom 
and assiduity, — those very means which they squander to purchase — 
what? — the ruin of body and soul — misery on earth, and damnation in 
eternity. 

"We foolishly call this odious pcdiuting vice heastty. It no doubt lays 
immortal man lower than the beasts ; but it b slandering the beasts ; it 
would be slanderinga sow to compare her to a drunkard." " Oh, Simon, 
how true that is ! Who ever heard of a beast making itself drunk ? though, 
indeed, I well remember once, when I was a little restless imp, on a new* 
year's day morning, of filling an old wif<^s cat fou. It took no little trou* 
th^ mad igot two or three scarts before I got it over poor pussie's throaty 
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and sick and sore it made her; but, 6ver after, if she but smelt drink about^ 
the honae, she was oat at the door like a shot ; and never would enter it 
till she opined the coast was clear of what had once spoiled her stomach ; an 
example worthy the imitation of many who think themselves her betters.*' 

Simon, after laughing heartily, said, '* That brings to my mind a circum-, 
stance which occurred a few years a^o in one of the towns I often visit, and 
of which I was partly a witness : There was a blacksmith, a very clever 
fellow, who had an excellent business, and could make by it just what he 
pleased; but, like many others, he could not keep himself well when he 
was well, but, straightway he fell to drinking. Until then he had been a 
kind father and an afiectionate husband, and Uked to see his wife and chil- 
dren well fed and well clothed ; but bow can a man, who has with his own 
hands destroyed his reason, and set a fire raging through his veins, answer 
for what he will do, or will wii do ? While he was drinking or drunk, the 
work was at a stand; the smithy door locked or open, as chance (greeted ; 
his tools and materials, articles left for repair, every Uiing it contained, at 
the inercy x>f whoever chose to go in to steal or destroy. He burned one 
horse's foot, run a nail through another, pared^ a third to the quick, and, in 
short, lamed and tortured many a worthy animal far more respectable than 
himself. Such things soon met their reward. His customers, some in 
wrath, some with regret, all left him, and got thchr work done elsewhere. 
Of course, poverty fdlowed, and that did not either improve his temper, or 
make him the less outra^eous-for drink. When he went home, hungry 
and greeting bairas met him there, and also a sad and often ah angry wife, 
who bad no food to give either to him or them. Knowing and feeling in 
every fibre of his heart and conscience that he had been actmslike a mon* 
star, of necessity he was furious at her, and often concludeoT his visit to 
his own house by beating with his great forehammer fists the good and re^ 
spectable woman so beloved in the days of his well-doing. 

'<It happened that he had a tame goat which was very fond of him, and, 
drank or sober, it trotted at his heels wherever he went If he sat in a public 
house, so did it If lie lay all night in the street or on a stair-head, as the 
poor lost wretch often did, there too was faithful Nanny creeping close to 
him, and many thought that it was the heat of the poor dumb animal that 
kept the life in John when incapable of either knowing or feeling that he 
was abdut to perish. Wdl, it so happened one morning that John could 
get nobody to take a gill with him ; he asked one and another, but they 
all refused ; and ,it must be confessed that, by thai time, his appearance was 
not a particular recommendation to the practice be pursueci. He cursed 
them with all his might,; and, in a pet, said to bis goat, ' Come, Nanny, 
come awa, since nane else will drink wi' me, ne'er aoit do I care, my wee 
faithfu' Nan, thou shalt doV And going into the public' bouse, he got his 
gill, and ofiered some to the goat, which, to be sure, the goat would not take. 
* What the devil. Nan,' said he, * aye ! and thou 's gaun to do like the lave 
o' them, and a' sorrow to thee ! Na, na, mistress, come here wi* you, gie'a 
nane o' thae aira:' and seizing the poor beast, he poured the whiskey 
oVer its throat This crael trick was followed by snorting, stamping, but- 
ting, and every other expression of its anger ; but in a short time it began 
to reel, and stagger, and fall, and John roared with rapture at the glorious 
exploit of making the goat drunk, and looked to it as a boundless source of 
future diversion. Next morning, according to custom, he repaired to the 
same whiskey-house, and the goat at his heels, but it stopped at the outside of 
the door, and ftirther it would not budge ; no, not for all that John could 
do. ' What 's this for. Nan ! what the sorrow ails tu, that thou Ml no come 
in V said he. ,-^ D' ye na see ! it 's because ye filled her fou yesterday,' quoth 
the fat landlady. John was smitten to the heart, and let go the goat After 
standing a moment^ he silently turned from the door in\IK U-a ^<]i«v»KCkK.^ 
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•ouBed from its torpor, and armed agunat him with a thousand daggera. 

* Am I reproved,' said be to himself, * me, made afler the image of toe lir- 
ing God, am I reproved in my evil ways by a poif dumb beast ! a creature 
to which he has denied that reason which I nave so brutally abused ! Reason 
granted me for a light to guide mysel' in fulfilling my aiii duty, — niy duty, 
to my poor, ill-requited, faithful wife, — and my unhappy bairns, to whom' 
I hae set sic an awfu' example, — my duty to God, the great God I have 
offended, — Oh, how have I worshipped him on this earth. — Oh, Oh, how 
have I been preparing my guilty soul tor death, and the awful judgment that 
follows death, or the awful eternity tliat follows judgment!' 

*^ He went home to his bed, silent and conscience-stricken : there he lay 
for twd days without food or drink ; in agonies of deep and fervent prayer 
to God and his Redeemer, e4)nfe88ing his sins, and imploring grace and 
inercy to help him to forsake them : and his prayers were heard. Next 
morning he rpse and went to his work. He trembled at th« sight of a 
whiskey-house, and watched and prayed that he might be preserved from 
the temptation. He was found steadily at his work ; no longer a reeling, 
red-nosed, ragged blackguard, blustenng and swearing, worse than any 
heathen, but * clothed and in his right mind.' In a short time his business 
returned, his h(»Ith became good, his spirits good, he had peace in his heart 
and peace in his home, and penury and poverty and weeping and gloom 
had disappeared. His children were no longer afraid of him, and be felt 
the same affection for them and their mother as ever he did. 

**It was himself told me, and to tell you the truth, it made mc almost 
greet with ioy to see the blessed change in his house. His bairnies, instead 
of lean, yellow, raa:ged, and miserable little wretches, were fat, and rosy, 
and merry. And his poor wife, I may truly say, *ahe sobbed aloud in her 
fulness of heart' the first time I palled after his restoration. And I must 
not forget to tell you a fact worth knowing, which John mentioned to me. 
At first when he forsook his bad habits, he used to feel the most intolerable 
cnawings and cravings for drink when he went out in the mornings. But 
the moment his wife was aware of this, her lofve and good sense devised a 
remedy, and she had always ready for him, before he left the house, a bowl 
of excellent warm gruel, which had the most comforting effect upon his 
stomach, and prevented those wretched feelings. * And when,' said he, 

* I found the devil at frork, putting thoughts of whiskey in my head, i strug- 
gled to banish them by every means, es|^ecially by trying to pray to my dear 
Saviour, who knows what sore temptation is. I tfaougot on the Bible, and 
tried to remember and repeat bits o' 't. I tried every thing, whiles I roared 
and sang, keepin' time wi' the^eavy bangs and clinks o' my hammer; so 
that if any body saw me they couldna but tiiink that I was working for 
bare life, or, at the least, for a wager. That struggle 's owre lang syne, and 
now I have not the least desire mr drink.' " 



ORPHAN HARRY. 

Simon and I continued to converse long, and to conjecture much and fruit- 
lessly as to what could be the causes of the shocking previUence of drunk- 
enness in this civilized and Christian country. Much that had been said 
and much that had been written we discussed, and ended as we began by 
confessing it.was all utterly unsatisfactory. It could not be from the cold- 
ness, or rawness, or dampness of the chaste, for people drank as much 
when it was hot and dry ; it could not be from heat, for they drink as much 
when it was cold ; moreover, thousands, like Simon and me, never drink at 
»1I, ADd were &8 strong and healthy, not to say more strong and more 
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healthy, than the strongest patrons of whiskey, whether they drank much or 
iittle. '* I would say," continued Simon, ** as was said by our Lord of an- 
other vice,. ' Prtak not at aU, for whatever is more than needful to quench 
natural thirst, tends to and too oflen ends in evil;' '* AHer a long pause 
he startled me by exclaiming,/* Oh^ misery I misery! when I think what, 
'miseries flow from drinking! Not only habitual drunkenness,. but often 
from one fatal drink ! Oh, there was such a misery happened in a district 
through which I pass often; but this was ^ number of yeara ago. Oh ! 
it was so dreadful, I will tell ypu to relieve my. mind, otherwise it will haunt 
me for a month; On the aflerooon of a fair-day in a neighbouring town, a 
very fine youn/ST man, who had been about a year married, was in his shop 
whistlinv at his work, and his wife beside hiip, when a lad, ranting and 
rioting, full of whiskey, passed by. As he passed the open window, of the 
shop, be looked in, and with wild shouts roared out a curse on' those within 
it, for not bein^ at the fair. 'D— n you, Harry, you woodlouse, standin' 
Bawio* and plamn' there like a spiritless slave as you are, to please your 
wife, ye henpecked son of a j;un. I *11 gun ypu. I Ml sbute you baith, ye 
fire-side vermin.' At the instant) snatching a pistol from the pocket'oxa 
companion at his side, as he rpared, ' Present, fii'e,' he shot poor Harry 
through the heart, while balling to him * hold, hold ;' aiid before the owner 
of the pistol could do more than seise his arm, the only effect of whidd was 
that the shot pierqed poor Harry instead of his wife, at whom he nad pointed, 
with one short cry of^*Oh, my love,^ he fell, strejlching out his arms to en-> 
close his wife, and expired. ^ , 

" C^b, the unnumbered murders committed in this way," continued Simon, 
after a pause. ** What is it to those that sufTdr, that, in the language of the 
newspapers, an unfeeling fool or drunkard presents fire-arms, ' not suspecting 
ihem ta be loaded ?' How dares any one meddle with fire-arms which do n't 
belong to them? Oh, I wish the le§|i8lature would lay a heavy penalty on 
the bare act of presenting a gun or pistol, whether loaded or not ; but when 
death ensues upon such an offence, surely it should be made felony, and if 
the murderer Js not hanged, he ought at least to be'sent into banishment !" 
'* And the unhappy, wife ?" said I. ** She was carried from the dead body 
of her husband in strong convulsions, in which state she was delivered of 
a boy, — poor little child, born an orphan ! She became ^uite sensiblcfor 
a short, tii^e before she expired. She was told that her infant was bom, 
and was well, and she asked to see it. . Her mother held it to her, and sl^e 
looked at it for a wjiile in perfect silence, then kissing its tender velvet 
cheek, she said, * My little Harry I' in sUch a voice as made tears gush 
from all who were sta^nding by. Then raising her eyes to her wretched 
mother's face, she continued,..' Mother, mother, mother, dear faithful mother ! 
you will tak^ care of iny orphan !' — She closed her eyes, and never opened 
them again. -- ^ 1 

'* The two poor young creatures were laid together in one coffin, and 
carried to their untimely grave, amidst the sincere grief of the whole neigh- 
bourhood. Every man and boy solemnly attended the funeral to the 
church-yard, and all the women and children stood Jn silent sorrow, and 
shedding many a tear as the mournful procession p^issed along. 

" The little infunt then became an object of univjcrsal interest, and as it 
^ew, of universal lt>ve. He was the loveliest, qiost engac[in^ child, that ' 
It was possible to see, — always smiling, always sweet. Willing to stay 
anywhere, and with any one, and willing to go and stay with any one, all 
in the same placid spirit of perfect good humour. He- seemed to love 
whatever he looked upon, and overy , creature,, the very dos^s and cats, aU 
loved him. His poor grandmother used to look sadly and ominously on 
the beautiful boy as he grew up, and ofl^n would say, while she clasped 
him and sobbed on him, 'My blessed lamb! my sweet lamb! ye 're owre 
16—4 
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8wee^ ye 'fe owfe ssft and g«ntle fof tfais evil world ! — Oh, bairo, ye 'm 
owre like your blessed mother ! wae 's me, wae 'a me t I wish ye had a 
will o' your ain ! Ochon, ochon ! for every wretch will be able to deceive, 
and mislead, and cheat, and ruin my innocent, gentle lamb !' He would 
work whole days beside his grandmother, doing with her and for her what- 
ever she required, •^whistling or singing like a vouns seraph, as if he had 
or wished no other joy. He would have been thought effeminate or spirit- 
less, but he was fearless and brave in any danger, and was not only the 
best scholar with least trouble in all the school but he had the most >irit 
and fun, and was the, beat at every play aqd every exercise, — the best 
runner, swimmer, and angler, the best singer and whistler, — in short, the 
best every thing; for whatever he tried, he could do, as it seemed, without 
needing to learn or practise, and without appearing to care whether he did 
it or not Wherever he was, there he would stay ; whatever he was doing, 
that he would ooptinutf to do, as long as others wished it I 

" He grew to manhood unchang^ except in stature and strength,, — his 
disposition t!ie same. There was a perpetual sunshine in his soul, a light 
that shone throush his beautiful, dark, deep-set eyes, illuminating his whole 
countenance^ mm ^veh those he looked at, with the brightness of joy and 
love. Hie lutir was dark and curly, bis very hair and whiskers were beau- 
tiful,'' said Simon, with emphasis and agitation in his voice. I looked round 
and observed his eyeci swimming with teara, but he weAt on ; ** I ne'er shall 
look upon his like again on earth !" 

** You need not doubt that Harry was the love of many a lass, but, sooih . 
to say, what with the sad tragedy of bis birth, and his own delightful dispo- 
sition, Harry was an object of love to mothers as well as daughters ; for 
every man, woman, and ohild, young and old, rich and poor, within the parish 
and far beyend it^ doted upon him. At length, much to his worthy grand- 
- mother's satisfaction, he married a sensible, dever, active girl, and they took 
a cottage at a distance from the vilUge, with a little garden, potato-ground, . 
and a pastnre^field for their cow. He had been taught shoe-making by his 
grandfather, and as hcf made shoes to perfection, he was sure of constant 
employment dunng every minirte he could spare from his wee garden and 
farm. There, his excellent little wife brought htm two liae healthy children ; 
and, you will suess that Harry, who loved so many and so much, did not 
love them and their mother little ! Time sUpped" away sweetly and blessedly ; 
and, a third time, his wife was about io add to their family. At the first 
^symptom of her requiring assistance, he mounted an old horse of his grand- 
father's that grazed besi& their cow. It was a bitter frosty day. Unhappily, 
the horse cast a shoe before he reached the town, and began to go lame. 
^, he dismounted till he eanie to a smithy, where, the instant he entered, 
he was hailed by a dozen of men and lads whom the frost and coming snow 
had forced from their wotk. 'They had not seen him for months — him, 
their joy at all times — but in a time hke this ! They shouted in triumph 
over frost and snow, and almost' hugged hiin in their joy. He told them 
his errand, and bade the smith ipkke haste ; the very errand was a cause 
for rejoicing ; they must drink to th^ wife's safety, while John shoed the 
nag ; and mto the house they went careering like mad cattle. John kept 
a toU-bar and a pubha hoi^se, and was therefore particularly deliberate in 
shoeing and frosting the horse, and was in no particular haste to tell them 
when all was done. And, my dear fell6w, I do n't pretend to tell the particu-* 
lara of what Went on among the madmen, onee set down to their devil's elixir 
— but» O God, — O great God I help us,— oh, ever help us to watch 
and pray that we enter not into tempitation ! for, the first step taken, what 
mortal power of foresight can see or conceive when or to what it may lead 
us 1 Tne newd of Harry's being in the toll-house spread like wildfire among 
thenumerwLS work-people thrown idle by the settipg.in^f a snow-storm. 
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and oae set after another came scouringp alon^ to see him, to hear him, to 
rejoice with him, the end and aim of each sueceasive squad being Co keep 
him so far intoxicated as to make him unconscious of the lapse of time. 
The rest is^all unknown, till Harry, wakenitt]^ from a shsep, of what length 
be did not know, and looking round him, wondered where he was. Con- 
fused' and troubled, with throbbing 'temples and a load on his heairt, he 
stnigglied to recall the past, btit in vain. Be taw that his clothes were 09, 
and saw hrs own cap and great^coat hanging on the walL A cold horror 
came creeping over him, and his ears began to sing ^ he looked to the win- 
dow, saw the snow — saw the smithy— 'i^nd instantly the whole truth 
burst into his mind ; he sprung out of the room, calling out. What day is tliis'? 
— and a knell like death struck his heart when he found that one whole day 
had past — that this was the third since he leSi his wife. He mounted his 
horse in silent agony, and with the speed of phrensy rode to the house.of the 
midwife, who came at his call ;. but her consternation and terror were 
boundless when she found it was the day before yesterday he had been sent 
for her. ' 

" They may imagine, who are able, the state of mind in which these four 
miles were repassed ; I confess it is far, far beyond my power ! As they 
approached tl^e cottage, do smoke was in the chimney, no footmarks in the 
snow — the cow pushed her head £tctm nnder a shea, and lowed io them. 
When they reached the snowedfup door, Harry, palsied by the unutterable 
agonies of 4sspair, was unable to open it The woman forced her way in, 
and be reeled after her. All was sepulchral silence. The two children 
were lying dead on the floor, and their mother and her unborn infant dead 
in the bed ! It were in vain to attempt to trace particulars— but it would 
seem that she had not, previously^ sent for any. iriend to be with her, calcu- 
lating no doubt, on Harry's return in two hourarat farthest : when he was 
to go with the horse and bring her own mother to take care of her house. 
Perhaps, she bad soon become very ill and unable to rise, for the children 
had obviousljf died of hunger and cold; .which, had it been possible for her 
to leave her bed, could not have been the case, for every thing needful for 
comfort was found in die house, carefully storod by the poor young crea- 
ture, tbouj^ all beyond the reach of the little famishing innocents. How- 
ever, this la buteonjectme ; the black seal of death had for ever shut up the 
awful fealities from human knowled^ Harry fell across the bed at his 
wife's leet, and there he lay. When it was necessary to prepare the three 
corpses for burial, he was lifted up insensible, and laid on the floor on a 
mat. He neither tfpoke, nor moved, nor opened his eyes. His poor grand- 
mother, on the first incredible rumour of thejse horrible events reaching her, 
came hurrying through the snow,^ to ascertain th6 truth ; and, woe 's me, as 
sometimes does happen^ she foimd the, truth more awful than anythiiig 
report had made it There was a revulsion of feeling towards riarry, 
excited by what iiad happened: people k>athed him, no one spoke to him 
or of him, or aeemed to acknowledge nis existence. Hij9 grandmother could 
not wonder at this, nor blaihe it. ^Wae's me,- wae's me,' she groaned to 
herself, 'how many and sore troubles Infinite Wisdom has. seen meet to lay 
on my puir anld heait, but this is the sorest of a'.' The. deadly chill that so 
suddenly froze up all other hearts against him, only swept more irresistibly 
towards him the whole tide of deep and agonizing feelings in the kind old 
heart of his dear faithful grandmother. She groaned,, and wept, and kissed 
Ids cold damp brow, and pressed and clasped to her breast his cold clammy 
hand. A doctor was got ; whether he was fit for his business or not, I cannot 
tell, but nothing efieetoal was done. She thought he knew her, and that 
be returned the pressure of her band. She tried to warm him, for he was 
eold, eold — even at hb heart, all was cold and still. She attempted to put a 
oordial into his mouth, but Ina lips suddenly closed as with a spasm, and theire 
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was 8 momentary eontraetion on his fair and Onruffled brow. ' Oh, Lord, 
pity me!' she cried, *my poor bairn will starve, he'll starve to death, mr 
poor unhappy bairn I Ochon, ochon, wha could be sae savage as Wish 
him to' live? Wae's me for the unheard-of meeaery that wrings sic words 
frae my blighted heart ! My /erentle, blessed boy I He 's gaun, like his 
mother, Wi* nis puir youn^ heart crushed and broken !' and she burst into 
a fit of unconti^ollable sobbm^ and tears. She felt a sensible pressure from 
the hand she held ; and as he fetched a deep, loud breath, be opened his 
dark eyes full upon her. His mouth fell open with a convulsive gasp, and 
bis gentle spirit passed away." 



THfi IDIOT BPY. 

One fine summer day, as we were leaving one of the beatitiibl Httle towns 
on .the banks of the Glvde — we were suddenly startled by a wild halloo, 
accompanied with shrieks, veils, rattling of chains, jind, in honrid discord- 
ance with these, violent p«Nus of- laughter. While wondering what might - 
be the cause of such strange sounds, and hnrryin| on to discover, a lad. about 
fourteen,' his clothes all disordered, his long yellow hair streaming behind, 
his eyes starting from their sockets, and all his other features ana ghastlv 
face distorted by the very ssony of terror — rushed round, ik corner whicn 
had interrupted our view. He new past us without seeming conscious we 
were there, and behind him appearea a man, with a horse- whip in his hand, 
who ceased running when he saw us so near ; and layinv his hands on his 
sides, burst into a tornado of laughing. ** What's all this ?" cried Simon, 
" what'? this ? What has the' lad done who is in such a fright there? I 
see he has fallen down." '*Oh, him do! puir devil," said the fellow, ** he 
has doqe naething; it's butWiHie, the widow Woman's daft son. She 
sends him out in a sunny day to divert himself on the road-sides^ and it's 
sic fun to fear him ! I hrae but to gie a Towt and jingle my horse sraith, or 
crack my whup at his lug, when off he sets skirlin and scrieghin nke mad. 
He was j^therin' bits o' dirt of flowers in the hedge, there, when I got 
sight o* him, and I 've had rare fun." " You infernal villain," cried Simon, 
thrown quite out of his usual mild temper — "you infernal cowardly fiend !" 
he repeated, at the stime instant seizmg the ^llow's formidable whip, aii4 
with all the energy of passion and all the science of the most experienced 
wagoner, he laid whack atler whack on the carter's legs and thighs — who, 
after the first instant of stupefaction, sprung to a short distance, uttering 
the most horrible execrations. ** Take that, and that, and that, to stop your 
jaw," cried Simon, darting towards him 4nd smacking the lon^, sharp, 
well-knotted lash across his mouth, jaws, and cheeks. " You detestable 
disgrace to the name of man ! You inhuman coward, that dares to make 
your savage sport of a poor, harmliess boy, — a widow's son — whom it 
has pleased Gpd to afflict with the greatest earthly calamity." '* What ill 
was I doin' him ?" cried the fellow, somewhat lowered in his ton^, and 




a din to fear him, and see how he would rin and squeel j — and my word 
for 't, I '11 gar you pay sweetly for attackip' me in sic a gate!" " Vdu '11 
mak^ me pay for it!" said pimon, taking the. horae by tha halter which 
was standing with a cart of stones from an adjoining quarry, — '* here goes 
your horse and cart in the mean, while, which I take this mstant in pawn 
to the magistrates — and follow me, if you dare ! But you dare not, you 
aoward, jou!" he added, looking over his. shoulder,—*** the wretch who 
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«an 096 his strength and power to torment and terrify the widow and' the 
orphan, and him that has none to help him, has a heart as cowardly as it is 
wicked and cruel. -^ But come, I say — come, if ye dare J" Thri fellow 
niiittered and swore, but did not stir/ ' 

' As we. got to the place where the boy had fallen down, his poor mother 
and some other women had gathered round him. He had vomited blood, 
and was still under the influence of mortal terror, which the least sound -of 
a man's voice aggravated till he became convulsed. Simon recognised an 
old fiiend in his mother ; and', in the boy, orte who, but a short time before, 
had been most promising, and most likely to be the pride and the comfort 
of a parent. " Wae '* me, Mary," said he, " this is an awful change since 
I saw you and him last V* ** Ay !" was all she tsould utter — as she wrung 
her hands, and floods of tears gushed over her cheeks. He directed the 
people to carry the boy out of the way, ^nd lay him into bed ; while he 
proceeded into town with the cart, which he took directly to the town- 
iiouse, and laid the ease before the baillies. -He was grieved to find that 
the culprit wad only a servant, and that the cart and hortie belonged to his 
toaster. However, a Warrant .-was instantly isstied for; his apprehension, 
and the proper officers sent off to execute it -^ but he was nowhere to be 
found -7 having absconded at the rnoment, and never returned^ 

Meanwhile, Simon went to the first medical man in the place, and told 
him the state of the poor boy< He watched the doctor's fa^e as he spoke, 
that he might discover the eflfect of what he said : — and with much pleas> 
ure saw the various changes of his countenance — the fierce flash of his 
eye9 — his bitten under-Kp — his exulting ,^* bravo" at the account of the 
whip exercise — and the glistening tear which he started up to hide, while 
he carefully polished the crown of his hat witli his sleeve — then, dashino 
his hand across his face, be followed Simon to the . street ** So !" said 
Simon in his heart "tj^ poor widow and her son may be iafely trusted 
in your hands! — 1 am much deceived if you won't have plenty of practice, 
for which, my good^ dpctor, there will be little pay until the Kesurrection 
of the Just" ^ 

As thej walked along, StmOn infbrtned him that tho pbor boy's father 
died during his early childhood, and that the unfortunate widow, unex* 
pectedly left in the utmost penury, had, bjr the most meritorious exertions, 
not only supported herself and her boy without any parish assistance, but 
had managed to send him to school, where he learned, with the greatest 
rapidity, to read, write, and count . She then apprenticed him to a copper- 
smith, and all seemed to bid fair for a time : the boy spent every moment 
when away from his work, in reading usefiil books which he borrowed 
from every quarter, and had acauired an amazing fund of intelligence, " and 
was the gayest, wittiest, happiest boy I knew," said Simon ; '* and what 
has produced this deplorable change, I cannot tell, for I have not seen him 
these two years." 

When they got to poor Mary's wretched hovel, they found her'still weep- 
ing in silence over her, miserable boy. His eyes were stHl staring in terror, 
his voice wild and distracted ; and Simon's eyes filled with tears, when he 
saw the poor thing's hands clenched with a death-grasp round the two 
bunches of wild flowers he had picked up by the road-side. The widow 
observed the direction of Simon's eyes, and said, *' My poir, harmless, mur- 
dered bairn. He was gathering them for his motner — there 's the twa 
ju^ o' water he had prepared to set them in." The doctor administered a 
quieting piedicine to both mother and son, and gave directions respecting 
him until he should return at night. Simon lingered behind to inquire the 
cause of his prpsent dismal state. "Indeed, Master Simon," said the 
widow, " that's mair than I can weel tell ! Ye left us happy — ye see us 
DOW. Soon after ye were here, I notic^ Willie do sae gladsome as he wonl , 
4* 
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to be, and when I spoored the caase, he told ine secretly, that bis master, 
wha had aye drank owre muckte, had o* late gane clean heels owre head wt' 
d^inkenness ; that he had left his shop to take care o' itsel*, and that the 
customers had carried their cuetora elsewhere; that the creditors wore 
pouring in their bills, and that aye the nearer he drew to ruin, the harder be 
drank. The journeymen had, one after another, robbed the shop, as they 
said, to pay their wac^es, by carrying awa^ whatever (hey couM ^et baud o* 
— and then they gaed aft! My puir callan still lingered on, trymg to keep 
the appearance o' a shop — but the. master, if he ever .cam' in till 't, sick and 
sair, and mad wi* drink and^ vexation, missing a' his customers, and sae 
muqkle o' his goods, and naething in the (ill — beat and abused him, caM 
bim thief, and swore he would hang him for stealing a* that was wanting. 

'*At last he was made a bankrupt and sent to jail. I canna tell you, 
Master Simon, how a* this should ha'e ta*en sio an impression on roy puir 
Willie's mind, but he continued harping, harping, that his master had 
ruined his charkcter, and he never would fl^t another place. He sat thinkin* 
and moanin' at the fireside, and a' I could say or do, out he wadna gani^, 
for he s lid a' body wad ca' him a thief. I ha'e little skill, Simon, as ye keo 
weel ; but 1 did my best to put this daft notion put o' his younjv head, and 
maybe, if you, or some other wise body had been here« ye.could ha'e peN 
soaded him out o' sic nonsense, ^-7 but it pleased the Lord to gi'e me nae 
power over the evil spirit, and in spite o' a' I could say, in a short time be 
was clean wud. ^^aybe, even then, a skilful hao* might ha'e led back his 
reason, — but how could I ask a doctor to come and see him ? me that had 
naething to pay !" ** Oh, Mary, M«ry," interrupted Simon, " alaSf and can 
you Suppose doctors only do good for pay, ? Oh, if ye had but .taken Willie 
to him that was here just now !" '^ I was blinded, Simonj I w4s blinded. I 
had na ^trust enough in the Father of the fatherless, that he would put it 
into their hearts to pity and help the widow and the orphan for his sake! 
I was owre blate. Maybe I was owre proud to ax a favour — and I*m 
punished. . 

" After a while, I thought Willie was wearing better. He spak less ; and, 
though his face grew very wan, and he .was s^d and whiles gral, il was na 
sae fretsome as his angry look and speech. He gaedout, o' his ain will, and 
sat amang tihe bits o' trees there on the knowes below the quarry ; and 
when, he earn' hame,.he wud whiles eat a, bit; and began to kleep at night, 
instead o' raking out and in his bed every twa -three minutes, the live-lang 
night But,wae 's me, maybe I wasna' thanikfu' enough, and needed to be'sairer 




wi' the ^reat cruel chield roaring: and raging at his heels, and frae that hour, 
Mr. Simon, my puir bairn 's been waur than mad. Wae's me — wae's me, 
and I 'm livin' to tell 't — he's been na better than an idiot!" Here the 
unhappy mother burst into uncontrollable grief, and sobbed and gasped as 
if her heart were breaking. Simon coaid say nothing. He sat silent and 
sad beside her, till at length she went on, — ** Qut this is not the worst. I see 
no\y my bairn must die, and that soon, and, O Simon, Simon !" she cried 
witlfi passion, liftins; up her clasped hands, andjier face ha'ggard^with^tbe 
very bitterness of despair, " Q Simon, what will become o' him, my pre- 
cious only bairn — when his soul returns to God who gave it — fcr, when 
be takes liis furious turns, nae tongue could daur to tell you the awful things 
be says ! the fearful, sinful ^ords 0* defiance he utters against his Maker, — 
80 that, night and day, I ap[i in trouble and anguish, and ia horrible dread 
bath overtaken me — for he hath .said, * By your words shall ye be con- 
demned,' and my lost bairn's words are beyond pardon ! and who can dwell 
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with everlasting burnings? It maui) be the evil one that speaks through 
his tongue ; for whar could bairn o* mine learn to blasf heinei ?" 

Simon wondered much at' finding such strange and groundless fears 
haunting the miserable mother ; but saw in it only one orthe diseases of 
lonely wretchedness — thee£^ts of ignorance and gloomy views of religion 
on a silent, reserved temper, preying on itself. '* W hen the light which is 
in us is darkness, .how great is that darkness !" He answered her with all 
his wonted kindness and patience; and, at length, left the poor creature 
quite satisfied that, though Infinite Wisdom sometimes saw nt to afflict his 
servants with the loss of reason, that greatest of evils— great i;nmes only 
excepted — it was utterly impossible that the just and merciful God could 
punish anything said or doqe by one from whom he had taken away the 
power of distinguishing or choosing between right and wrongj good or evil. 
After administering something to the widow^s necessities, Simon once more 
visited the doctor ; and in the evening we proceeded on the journey so " 
strangely interrupted. 

Next time we passed that way, we found that the doctor had not belied 
'Simon's skill in the study of human nature ; but, in spite of his faithful, 
afiectionate, and long-continued services, the poor boy died of consumption, 
the consequence of vomiting so much blood on the day of his last dreadful 
fright, without for a moment evincing the sUghtest return of reason,; adding 
one more victim to that wickedest species orsport, and most diabolical abuse 
of power and reason, th6 pleasure of triumphing in the pains or terrors of 
the weak in mind or in boay. ** Wae 's mo !" said the lonely widow, afler 
having wept herself into composure, ** I 'm no the only mother that has had 
the like misery to dreO. Minef^s kiow laid in the peacefu' grave, ' whar the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest;' and, his young, 
pious spirit, so sorely tried and bewildered whan it was in the body, ye have 
learned me to believe, gude Maister Simon, is safe whar there is nae mair 
sorrow nor sighing ; but, ochonee for them that ha'e still the living sorrow^ 
Puir Widow Torrance's braw bonnie laddie '—her auldest bairn. Was 
amang some ither bit thoughtless things, on a Saturday, after the schule 
skaelt, rinnin* about the braetf; and amang ither sports, ye '11 no hinder 
them fr&e rinnin' amang Rab Shaw*s field pease; and, I 'se warrant, gin 
they had na pu'd ony — they at least intenaed it — when out he flew on 
them like a tiger. They a' scoured awa' like a wheen wild rabbits at the 
sight o' a dog, and he catcht nane o' theni but wee Johnie Torrance. He 
roared in the wean's lusr like a raging bull, and swore he would rive him in 
bits, a'^the time gicing him a sair Uireshin^ ; then he trailed him down the 
brae by the heels,' and flang him owre a yett As soon as the puir thing 
fand his feet, he i^n howlin' and tremblin' as white 's a corp to his mother. 
He fell on the floor the moment it got -within the door-stane ; but never a 
Word could he speak ; and she thought he was witcht'or had. seen a bogle, 
till some ither 0* the callans cam and^tell't what had happened. The ppir 
bairn took a lang and sair fever, which it was thought would either end 
him or mend him ; but it did neither ; and there he's livin' still, a sore bur-* 
then to his puir mother wi' six ither bairns. He 's now a big lad— a helpless, 
harmless, slavering idiot, that liis mother eanna keep In the hpuse, and canna 
bide to ken that he ^s out o' 't, and that he 's the butt o' every idle, wicked 
wretch's cruel tricks, and gibes, and pfrsecutiond, that often send him harae 
foaming at the month wi' wild, ungovernslble -rage. Lord forgie them I 
would na a body think they wanted to provoke their Maker to bereave them 
o* that very reason they mak sic a wanton use o' ?" " Most true," said 
Simon ; " but what'came of him who abused that poor child so inhui](ianly 7" 
** He 's awa* to his place," she replied. " They say we should speak nae 
ill o* the dead. If it be sae, I should baud my tongue ;. for there 's naething 
but ill to speak o* Rab Shaw. An ill husband and an ill father was he ; an 
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31 servant and a waur maister. His abase o' tfae puir callant was bat like 

the lave o' his doings. Cruel, unreasonabte Satan that he was ; he could 

fright an honest man's bairn out o' its wits for puUng twa three 6eld pease, 

that would ne^er ha* been kent in the mouth o* tne m)u they were for fecdin* ; 

but never did he think o* instructing or correcting his ain, tho' they telt 

fifty lees in the day, tho' they brak a' the cardens in the town and about it 

^in the night, and made themsel's fou as often as they could get drink to 

swallow/* " And what' has come of them V* asked Simon. *' Oh, Gude 

kens!" said the widow. ** They're a' gane, root and branch; they've 

perished. *I looked, but, lo ! he was was not ; I sougjit him, but he could 

not be found.' »» 



THE U.NCONSCIOUS CRIMINAL. 

" Op all daring crimes which rational beings madly commit," said Simon, 
as we walked on our way from this lowlj hut, — -'*' certainly the widow is 
right, — there is none. mor6 ominously danng than thatt>f using our reason 
for the purpose of annoying and exasperating those in whom God has either 

Suenched that light, of seen fit to send into thia world without it Many of the 
ispensations of Heaven are dark^ and inscrutable to lis : but it is eas^ to 
trace that at Jeast one of the purposes of Infinite Wisdom, in permitting 
this great calamity, is to teach us humility — to quell within us every emo- 
tion of vanity or exultation at the possession of superior talents, or superior 
powers of any kind, either of mind or body ; by placing before our eyes 
living and mournful and humiliating instanced of- our own utter nothing- 
ness without Him, through whom ^one we possess either life, or reason, 
or any blessing for a single instant When such sad examples, instead of 
having the ef!^ intendra, inspire poor blinded wretches with the fiendish 
desire to abuse a helpless idiot or madman, we cannot doubt that the signal 
judgments of God will fall upon them ; it tnay be slow, but, oh I it wiU be 
ature. Sometimes, indeed, the punishment is instantaneous, and inflicted 
by the very being so much despised ; and there are few people who csin't 
remember to have heard of fiital blows given- by idiots wrought into fury by 
cruelties or pestfcrings. 

'' Within nw own recoHectton, a most horrid occurrence took place at a 
farm not far from this, where a^ very clever country workman made an 
annual visit for the purpose of inaking and roendine bairows and harrows, 
and all other farm tools and utensils. It happened that one of the cottars 
on (he farm, who was constantly employed as a labourer by the fanner, 
had a very harmless good-natured idiot boy who followed hia father daily 
to his work.' This poor innocent being was every- year the constant object 
of the wrighfs tricKs and jokes, some of them cruel enough, and, by the 
way, it is not enough remembered, that every trick is cruel which it feU to 
be 80 by those it is practised upon. On& hot summer d8y,iifler the wright 
had as usual been exerting his ingenuity pestering the poor boy, and having 
finished his dinner sooner ^than the rest of the people, he went into the 
bam, stretched himself on the floor, and fell asleep. Before the other 
workmen had left the kitchen, the boy came in ^hucklin^ and laughing, and 
rubbing his hands with the utmost expression of delight. When asked 
wjiat made him so happy, he said he had been playing John Wri^ta clever 
trick. John Wright was always trickins him, now he had tricked John 
Wright * John Wright 's sleepin', and 1 've hidden his head in the barrel 
of feathers, and when he waukens I 'm sure he'll no be able to find it' A 
glance at the boy showed his hands bloody, — the people started up, and 
nzabed into the bam, where their worst fears were more than confirmed by 
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the awAil spectacle of the headless bo<3y lying in a loch of blooci) — the 
poor creature having, as he said, cut off the unhappy man's head with his 
own axe, and hid it in a barrel of feathers I * 



> THE TRYSTING TREE. , 

Journeying one day along a muirland road not far from Stirling,, we 
passed by a v^ry fine old tree in a field at a short distance. I remarked its 
beauty, to which Simon assented^ but seemed for a while absorbed in 
recalhng recollection ^ associated with it. At last, he said, pausing and 
looking back on the tree ; " That sturdy old plant of other years, feminds 
me of an incident which displayed a stnkiiig trait of liharacter of the true 
old Scottish breed. That is, or was, called the Trysting Tree, and there a 
country lass had consented to meet her sweetheart one winter night to 
arrange matters for the wedding.. The night ciune, cold and foggy; and the 
girl, tn^e to her appointment, set off silently in the hopes of being back 
again before she was missed. It soon came on a heavy fall of snow, and 
Bi^owed all night The girl was not to be found; and all the roads round 
being not only impassable but inTisible^ from the depth of the drifl. a whole 
week passed before any communication was possible with the neignbouring 
farms, all which time nothing coald be heard of her. At length the news 
reached her loVer, who was lost and bewildered in contending feelings of 
Wonder, fear, and jealousy. On inquiry as to the time when his bride had 
been last seen, he found it was the ni^ht of their assignation and the first' 
of the snow. The Trysting Tree flamed upon his mind, and thither with 
a sturdy band of volunteer pioneers he bent kis course, r On reaching the 
tree they commenced digging all round itj and soon came to a solid bunv- 
mock. Their spades and shovels were then exchanged for the simple 
labour of their hands, with which they gathered up and flung out the snow 
by jE^wpens, and ere this had been long continued, they succeeded in 
extricating the very girl exactly eight days from the time she had been 
buried. You may guess it was a moment of agonising perturbation which 
preceded the discovery that she was alive ! / ~ 

''On coming to the. tree and not finding her lover there, she drew her 
plaid tight round her, and sat down to await him. She conjectured that the 
cold had made her drowsy, and the snow falling thick upon her, when she 
awoke she was unable to move, and felt herself as if alive in her grave, 
and cut off from the living world. Her lover was full of sorrow and of 
explanations. * If he had but thought she could have ventured out on such 
a night, he never would have failed to keep his word,' &c. &c. &c. Every 
voun^ man's mind will suggest the proper thing to be said on the occasion ; 
but Lizzy, who could scarcdy be suspected of bestowing any but cold looks 
at such a time, took np notice of him whatever. The country pepple who 




water,' said she ; * t('« a cmdd heart thai e0ma warm a drink to itsd^,* 

" Her Joe was ardent in his addresses, but she repulsed him with endless 
scorn. Whether she ever took a husband or not, I nave iprgotten, but it is 
certain she never nnurried him.** 
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THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

We had not gone many miles in the same district, when \y e came to a field 
where twp larse trees stood lUone on a littJe stony hillock. Simon looked 
at them several times as if hesitating to speak. At last he said, *' I think 
trees seem to be my remembrancers this ^orning. These two trees are 
now the last living witnesses of a horrid deed, and remind me to be th&nk- 
ffal for the improved times in which we ]iv& Blessed be (^od, the lines have 
/alien to us in pleasant places, and we have a goodly heritage.. .^Nothing 
can be more groundless tnan th^ murmuraof some people about the change 
to the worse in the morals, and manners, and laws of our country. They 
have but to slate their cause of complaiqt in language, and they will gen- 
erally find the lost advantsges they bewail were merely nominal, and that in 
leality we are richer, live Mtter^ and are mt(re free than our forefathers in 
the wildest days of their freedom, when freedom was but the liberty to do 
ill, and law the wilt of the strongest If eggs and butter, salmon and beef, 
are six times xiearer than they were a century affo, -^ what pf that 7 Money 
is ten times more plenty. House rents were then cheap, and a family cost 
for less to deed and feed, — but what were the houses, and how were the 
inhabitants clad and fed ? Look' to the houses in town and country which 
were then thought good, and compare them with the bouses of the present 
day for the snswer ; r- and look again how masters, servants, farmers, cot- 
tars, mechanics, and labourers live, for another answer. Doubtless, multi- 
tudes are reduced to poverty and to beggary — but that is not from being 
without the means or living, and living well* It is from their own waste 
and wickedness. They turn the blessings of God into wantonness — their 
god is their belly. Wmitever may be the amount of their, weekly earnings, 
and it is often immense, all is spent in' elating and drinking, or, to tell-Uie 
^truth more distinctly, in drunkenness and waste, in a most disgusting mix- 
tare of beastly dirt and slovenliness, and equally disgusting and unfit Query 
and waste ; so that, however ^reat their wages may be, it comes all U> the 
same thing in the end. All is spent, nothipg laid by for to-morrow, and 
when sickness or death visits theip, they are instantly visited by poverty the 
inost abject; and kirk-sessions, benevolent societies, and the chanty of 
individuals are all laid under taxation tp supply their wants. So that, in 
fact, it is now the frugal, industrious, and sober members of each commu- 
nity who are compelled to support, not the poor and the needy, as those 
words used to be understood/but the idle, the profligate, and the disaffected. 
The government, the parliament^ the laws, the taxes, are all arraigned as 
the causes of their want and wo, not their owji waste and wickedness ; and 
the king, the nobility, the landholders, the gentry, all who are above them, 
all who ore, from whatever cause, or by whatever eflbrts or §ood conduct of 
their own, their superiors in rank or comfort, Sre eyed with malice and 
spite, as if euch coifld not be opulent, or independent, or happy, but from 
the spoils of the poor ! But this is not what I intended to say. I ddubt you 
sometimes think me as profuse of my words as' some people are of their 
means, which ought to keep them in j^nty and peace. 

*' It Is always diflkult to decide to what degree general immorality and 
crime are greater in a whole nation at one perioa than another. Vices 
.change with change of times. There was much strictness of conduct, and 
unconquerable tenacity in maintaining controversial points and observances 
in the days that are past — but spiritual pride and obstinacy are not either 
virtue or religion ; and I am not prepared to admit that even those who were 
wost violent and successful in upholding ' the good cause,' as it was called, 
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were actuated by the spirit and principles of our mild and merciful SaYiour 
-^ or the religion of love and good will to all mankind which he taught 
Neither do I think the illimitable liberality on subjects of religion whioh 
actuates the conduct of some in the pretent day, is to be approved — but I 
am wandering again, and into a briery thicket ! Theie is little doybt Ihat 
this nation never was so much cultivated as now, -^ probably, no nation at 
any period of the world ever was so much given to reading. A thousand 
books issue froth the press fo^ every one formerly published, aiid for one 
reader then there are ten thouluind now. I do n*t say that all these books 
are good — I know many of them should be burned by the hangman — but 
thousands are excellent,' and written with the best intentions-^ and m&nj 
more, though idle an^ foolish, are not pemipious or immorak I know this 
from my constant dealings among booksellers : and there is an absence of 
vice and filthy lah|Ua|e which beautifully distinguishes them from even the 
very best works or what is called the Augustine Age of Literature in this 
country — when the greatest and wortbie8t>author8 were apt to, reprove. vice, 
and enforce good morals, in language for which a book of the present day 
would be kicked into the fire»" 



TEiE DESERTED COTTAGE. 

"But hece is another ramble out of the straiffbt ro^d, and far away from 
the subject these two trees brought into my tnougbts. The deed that was 
done in a cottage, the ruins of which I have 8een,^and which now form t^at 
grassy knowe round the trees, was connected with such Scenes of guilt as 
must have been disgraceful to any age in which they could have occurred: 
they are painful to remember, and could give you only pain to hear ; but, 
to show you the improvement in the times, and in the administration of 
justice,, I will tell you the.final catastrophe of 'a long course of guilt. The 
cottage which I remember under these two trees, wasiiihabited by a woman 
and one child, a girl between four and five years old. Two women, faihi- 
liariy, called Mag|y Lamb and Lilly Lowe, who lived on the other side of 
the wooded hill behind the trees, one night stole into the cottage, and ipur- 
dered the woman^ it was said, from jealousy. The little child, during tliis 
horrid transaction, escaped in the dark; and hid herself. When daylight 
came, the poor Iitll& creature ventured out of its concealment ; and findmg 
itfe wretched mother mangled and dead, it wandered out of the house, and 
went wailing to the nearest farm, which was not very near, and told the 
people that Maggy Lamb aiid Lilly Lowe had killed mammy. Examina- 
tion of the house proved the fact of the murder, and, on the evidence of the 
infant, the two women were taken into custody, were tried at the next cir- 
cuit court at Stirling, aiid without any witness but this little child, they were 
both hanged. I believe there could be little doubt of their being the mur- 
derers ; but in what^court of the present day would anyone be condemned 
and executed on such evidence ? The cottage waq never aoain entered by 
human foot. The clothes, furniture, all that it contained, remained un- 
touched as at the time of the murder. The garden I'ound it also continued 
in the desolate security of utter abandonment — n6 one approached it The 
surrounding farm afler a time was taken, but the ploug|i stopped at tlie 
^rden fence. Every creatyre turned with horror from the accursed spot. 
The bushes and vegetables, which for. a. time probably continued to bear 
and to sow themselves, were at last worn out, tne house fell down, and the 
fence disappeared. A new tenant took the farm a few years mgo, who, not 
remembering Maggy Lamb and Lilly Lowe, took the large stones of thd 
house to mend his dikes ; run the plough up to tne very edge of the heap of 
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rabbish, and nothing naw reoiaiQS but the two atately trees to mirk the 
abhorred patch of earth where the deed was done." 



BANNOCKBURN. 

After walking in silence about a inile« miisiq^ on the subjects which 
the deeds and the fate of those two women gave nse to, we came to a burn 
running rapidly through the low grounds a^d overhung by brushwood and 
alder. Simon suddenly stopp^, and turning to me with sparkling eyes, and 
his whole countenance illuminated, cried, *M)o you know what burn that 
is?*' I answered, '*No." ''Off with your ehoes and stockings, lad, and 
wade across it U is holy water — it will do your heart good, and your 
health §ood, for tlmt is Bai^nockbum I Poetd may write nonsense about the 
iifspiration of museis and of this or that sacred stream, but foul fa* the Scotch 
heart to which Bannockburn is not a true source of inspiration ! It has been 
thought .illiberal of late years to feel or express exultation over the triumphs 
of our forefathers, and men thinking themselves very wise, very superior, 
and very genteel, treat with cold scorn the honest pride we feel about battles 
and victones which took place five hundred years ago. But that is the false 
philosophy and vain deceit which bewildcrs-men of a certain calibre of in- 
tellect, who thinking themselves wise become fools. That man is neither 
wise nor good, whatever his talents may be, yfho does not love his country 
above every other country, and who would not resist unto death the attempts 
of any invader to injure her liberty or laws. If our forefathers felt this, who, 
in comparison of us, had so little (o fight for beyond the beloved names of 
Scotland and home, how much, more ought we to feel it who live under 
laws which secure life, liberty, and justice to the meanest individual. 
. "It is very truej that instances may occur in which the influence of indi- 
viduals has perverted the laws and prevented justice taking its rightful 
course. But it should not be forgotten that sudn evils are not the fault ot 
thS laws, but of the individuals wno administer them. No ie.ws can alter 
the nliture of jman — prone to that which is evil ! No wisdom or foresight 
merely human, can prevent those getting into power and offices which they 
may at times abuse, but this does not oflen happen ; the spirit of opposition, 
and the desire and hope of obtaining such offices, sharpens the observation 
of those who are not in power, and there are very few oiiences against the 
laws and liberty of the country, which are not speedily dragged mrth, and 
placed in the strongest light. And, let us remember, they are all the more 
conspicuous from b^ing so contrary to the smooth, quiet, equal tenor which 
law and justice pursue throughout the land, and which passes quite un- 
noticed as a matter of course — in the same way that the whiter and clearer 
a sheet is, the more distinctly a few dirty spots are seen. Instead of cavil- 
ling and quarrelling with the excellent laws and mild government under 
which we live: instead of neglecting their own duties and their awn work, 
and going roaring and ^routing and.breaking down fences, and terrifying 
innocent people, bellowing for reform like mad cattle — if every man ana 
every woman in the country would begin to reform their own conduct, their 
own families, and brinor up their children as good Christians, to do justly, to 
love merc^, and walk humbly and dutifully, each in his own station, there 
would be little need for any other species of reform — for, I say a^ain, the 
laws, and the administration of the laws, are good, though fools and knaves 
may sometimes abiue them. The writings of St. Paul are oden enough 
studied and quoted as authorities for the wildest and most pernicious no- 
tions'. I many a tirne wish the talents and attention o f our homeless, pen- 
nyhss legislative mechanics — the reformers of church and state, who can*t 
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keep thdr families in bread, were directed to what he says to those who 
donH provide for their own, and who can't govern their own households. 
But such useful, practicable home-duties are far beneath the regard of our 
whiskey«drinking, pamphlet-reading politicians, big with the fate of empires. 
In the march of their intellects, all such humble, old-fashioned concerns of 
men and Christians ar^ trodden underfoot Who could be so irrational as 
expect a man, whose marching intellect was striding to battle with adminis* 
tration, or the courts of law, or whatever department of the govemmer^ or 
laws of God or man, he kindly purposes to. exterminate or reform, — >• to be 
8o mean-epirited as first try " bis prentice ban' '* in attempts to reform him- 
self, or to instruct or guide his children ! tie is not so low or selfish, as 
waste his time or care upon either the one or the other. He leaves such 
pitiful, petty concerns to the free school, or the Sunday school ; and if the 
poor thmgs and their mother should be starving, * the Benevolent Ladies ' 
will feed them. 

'*Our bi^vo forefathers, on this very ground over which we are treadin^; 
resisted unto blood and death the attempts of England to enslave their 
country, though, when the truth is known, in this their country, like the 
commonalty all over the world in those days, and in most countries even 
iiL the present day, they were no better than slaves to the nobility and chiefs 
of the land. Were w-e the inheritors of their holy Spirit of patriotism, how 
would our hearts burn within tis for the ^maintenance of its gtory and 
honour, now when a^ the blessings of peace, plenty, and real.liberty flour- 
ish round ua." ^ ' i ' 



WHAT INDUSTRY CAN DO. 

Aptkr a very lon§ silence, during which Simon seemed to have 'been 
pursuing his iavounte theme, viz. that it must be by the reformation and 
virtue of individuals, not by alterations of the laws or the government, that 
a country — at least a country with such a constitution as ours — must be 
reformed, he once more began, *> We are now coming near to a house 
where it is my delight to visit. It is one of those which are the very plory 
'Of a country ; and when I contemplate in it what one woman can do for 
public and private good, I wotiderat the low ambition of that sex who have 
such power, would they but use it as they ought. Oh, my lad, ye needna 
be stretching your neck, and glowring from side to side to discover which 
of these fine houses I am going to. I like the nobles and gentry of the 
land with alfmy heart ; no man loves or respects them more ; and when I 
hear of the misconduct or the extinction of an ancient or noble name, I feel 
as if my own heart and flesh were wounded and torn — but the noble house 
I am going to take you to at present, is. that of plain ^obn Turner the 
weaver. Laugh as ye like, ray lad. Ye Ml no laugh, at least with scorn, 
when ye come out of it. 

" And here is John Turner's house. Hear, hear, how many looms are 
clanking I It is refreshing to my soul that sound of honest industry, for 
here ft is unalloyed, untainted by the sad, siekenino; thoughts which haunt 
the poisonous giant cotton-factories, — these hot-beds of wealth and wicked- 
ness, -^but I do nH like to think of them !" We soon came to a clean, 
eomfortable»looking plain hous^, into which Simon unceremoniously enter* 
ed, and where we found a large hearty wife with a sunny face. She had 
one infant in her arms, and two or three clean happy children playing round 
her. " There she sits, decked round with her second crop of blossoms,*' 
cried Simon. " Well, Mrs. Turner, and which of my youn^ friends has 
given yott this new-blown bud to divert yon 7*' '* Quess^ Sunon^ gjofiaa** 
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repliod Bhe, " which, think ye, of a* my. bairns is this wee bit thia« ifw 
likeat?'* "Mary, Mary," he replied, ''my old sweetheart, who jiited mm 
some eighteen or twenty years ago." " Ye 're no that far wrang,"*rejoi»' 
ed our hostess, with a most peculiar twinkle of her dark brown eye, ** for 
Mary 's this wee thing's |»ranny. Simon held up both of his bands, ezr 
claiming, '* they inherit, it seefms, all your own tearlessness of the cares 
and troubles of matrimony ! Mary a grandmother, the infant I have so 
often danced on my loof t" he added, holdrog out his broad palm. *' Very 
true, Simon, these bits o' creatures mak you and me auld folk f Tt 's nine 
and thirty years since John and I were married. Lwas then just seventeeo, 
and John was but tittle mair ; and tho' we've baith o' us had mony a toil- 
some day, wha is 't in this life, Simon, that hasna toilsome days I we were 
toilinv for oursels and our weans ; if we had na been married we might 
baith na* had to toil for a master, for sms? wages and less thanks. Lord 



be prais*d for't, we 've ay^ had plenty of pl^in fare, healthy and weel doing^ 
bairns, and I have nae dfread o^ seeing them marry as soon as they 're able 
to work. The caltans, in particular, it keeps them out o' muckfe mtschie^ 
They're impriofyident crattures, and never lay by a bawbee for the mom 
unlesa they have a hame and a wife to provide for*" '* And," said Simon, 
willing to draw on the good woman to give an account of berseif, which 
was no way new to him, ** I would like realty and truly to know if, in aM 
these liard times which we hear so much about, and wliich have nearly 
thrown the half of the kingdom into rebellion, — in all these hard times^ 
had you and your children always enottgh?" ** Weel I wat #e had that^ 
enou^and to spare, Lord be.thankit! When we were married,, John 
was just out o' his 'prenticeship, and worked as a journeyman wi' his mas-^ 
ter ; wages Mrere low, but then things were cheap. He was aye busy, and 
wasna often idle. . What John brought m at the door, I'se warrant you I 
didna fling out at the window ; and Iiefore Marv was l>orn,I had mair 
than ae wab o' my ain spinnin' that he had wrought in a spare loom o' h]» 
maister's at his by-hours. We often heard o' want, bat, if ye believe me, 
Simon, want I never felt And it's ny ain opinion, I hope I'm no pre» 
sumptuous in savin' 't, if a' folk drank as muckle water, and as little o' ony 
thin^ else, as John and me does, there would be less want and nair healtor 
less ill blood, and mair contentment heard tell o' in the land. 

'* I never forget, Simon, the advices I' got frae a worthy lady that's now 
in heaven. When Mary was about a quarter auld, John had saved a» 

muckle O' his ^^f^**'^** •« AnaKl^wl l«irm fj% Knw Vita l«w«m »vt£t <Ka firat tW«K*h* 
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wonderfu' and so grand! But theliadysaw me frae the window, and 
when she heard that I was John's wife, she sent for me into the house ; and 
she was sae kind, and praised John and the wab and wee |^ary sae muckley 
that my heart filled quite fu', and I was like to greet wi' joy; After she 
had paid John, she asked him if he would like to gang into the garden, 
and lie might, maybe, leai^n something from the garaener, as we had a bit 
garden behind the house ; but she garred me stay beside. her, and speeifd 
at me m' aliont my management o' my lK>use and wean. She praised my 
\rays o' doing, and said if I went on as I had "begun, we were sure to 
thnve, ---but ihind ve, said she, a man can only thrive just as lang tik faw 
wife will let him* I had heard t*he saying before, but I had never heeded' it 
till then, th<^ mony a mony a time hae I seen tlie truth o' 't since f Shsi 
waited me, that blessed lady, against ever running into debt * Never haf 
a thing,' said she, * if it were but a penny- wdrib, till you have the money 
if /olirliand to payit DonHletyovrself be tempted with boargaiiii, tft 




jcart somg to Heiiie tor seed-corn, and tney took me and tne oaira 
)m. When the cart stoppit, John gaed in wi' his wab, but I stayed 
the door lookin' at every thing, and every thing seemed to me so 
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bttt what you 're not m positive need of, and do n't be always running to 
the market for every thing you may want, till you have tried whether or not 
you can do without it; and, by the help of your needle and thread, make 
an old gown or petticoat serve a little longer, and so, let your husbdnd's 

and 

sort. 

.Eyery person knows that workmen and women's clothes should be fit for 
the work they have to do, and suited to their station as well as to their 
means. And jou may believe my word, that work people cannot make a 
greater mistake than supposing they make themselves respectable by aping 
Sie dress of ladies, — for, on the contrary, they are looked upon with bota 





like putting the key-stone on their poverty for life. She warned me, too, 
against ever letting tea within my door ; and ^aid that, next to whiskey, it 
was the greatest blight to a poor man's house. She said she could tell a 
tea-drinkmg woman, her husband, and her children, bysthetr looks, their 
ngs, and their dirty drookit appearance, the mintute she saw them, as easily 
a^ she could tell a drunkard. 

"Manyasood advice she gave me, too, about my bairn. Make her 
healthy and hardy by 'washing her night and morning in plenty of cold 
water — and by letting her run about in ail weathers, winter and summer. 
Never let her disobey you for a moment, and teach her to speak the truth 
by never speaking anjitfaing but truth to her* Never frighten her with 
worrieows or bogles, inor threaten her with frightful or impossible punish* 
menta to make ner obey you. If she cries perversely, or disobeys you, 
even infant as she is, now,^^— tell her you will whip her — and if she persists, 
^ve her a sharp ship, to make her really feel you are in earnest j and next 
time she is disobedient, sho will know what you mean when vou -threaten 
to whip hef ; — which, remember, you rau^t never fail to do, if she refuses 
to obey. Never pnniiBh a^ little innocent for any unintentional accident or 
fault ; or for gooa-humoured noise or folly suitable to her age ; but, on the 
other hand, never let a lie, or itUnature, or spite, or cunning, Oscape. Oh, 
Simon," continued the sensible, animated woman, now in the full spring- 
^e of elbquence, — ** my very lu^s drank in every v^otd that worthy la^ 
said ; and I sat, to my am great shame when I noticed it, wi' baith my een 
and my mouth wide open listening to her. Muckle she said that I wiU 
ne^er forget, but I need na repeat, about the espedal need of begmning 
early, na, as soon as the]^ are bom, to teach bairns to be obedient. For if 
it was not begun early, it would never be be^n at all : and if you can't 
mako a six month old baby obey you, how will ye command it when it is 
six years 1 and if, said she^ the oldest bairn be spoilt,' all thie lave will be 
spoilt in spite 6* your heart, and with a family of spoilt weans, a poor man's 
house would aye be poor ; and, most lik-ely, both father and sons^ould 
rin to the sorrow. Secure your^aims' happiness and your own, said she, 
by laying in their young hearts the firm found.ation of reli^on. Teach 
them thankfulness to^^God for all their mercies, for their health, their sleep, 
for every meal, for their little pleasures. While the Bible tells vou to believe 
in Christ as the onlv Saviour, it also tells you to love the Lord with all voiir 
heart and mind and strength, and your neighbour as yourself. Teach these 
great commandments to your ehildreik Never let them be forgotten, and 
never let them forget that, after serving God and honouring the king, they 
■Mist love their brethren, and that the end and evidence of all true and 
acceptable religion is a ^ood life. You know tbaX im^ V« ^V<(k ^X^kqjS&Na 
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forms and ceremonies, and neglects the weightier mattera of the laW| 
justice and mercy, or he who runs aAer preachers and preachings, and yet 
drinks and cheats, or neglects his work or his family, can ever be considered 
eood or relio;ious by (xod, — but only he who doeth righteousness, showing 
his faith by his works. So, impr«|s all such useful and important truth* 
on the hearts of your littte ones, apd, depend Opon it, God will bleSs vour 
pious cares, and bless your children, both in this world and* in the world to 
come. For,' has He not said, that altho' he will visit the sins of guilty 
parents on their children to the third and fourth gen^ation — an awfulcon- 
sideration to vou and me ! — ^He will show mercy to thousands of them that 
love him and keep his commandments? That mercy may not be shown 
in makinff them rich or grtet in this world ; but to live under the blessing 
of the Most Hi^h is our true Wealth and welfare and happiness here, and 
will be our glory hereafter. 

'' When I was coming awa*, she brought a wee scarlet -mantle that her 
ain bairns had worn, and put it on Mary, and bid God bless her. My very 
heart was gowpin sae, I was na able to speak ae Word, no, not feae much 
as to say, I thank you ! She telt John to mind that the laird, her husband, 
was a justice o' the peace, and her son a doctor, and if he should hae the 
misfortune to need the help & either the taen or the titlier, to be ^ure to let 
her know. When we got into the cart, we found a great store o' plants 
and seeds for our wee garden, and a pair o' fowls and a pair o* ducks for 
mysel'. This, Simon, was the J>eginning o' our stocking, — that was, 
indeed, a day I never c&n forget ! I prayed wi* a* my power, to be able to 
remember and profit b^* that sweet, lovely lady's counsels, and I humbly 
presume to think my prayer was heard ! John had not been idle jn taking 
up the gardener's lessons, and the man was sae weel pleased wi' bis eager* 
ness to learn and hear everything, that he had na been ill- willed to tell him 
how to manage our yard. I think I hae reason to bless that happy day for 
anither cause, '■ — it enticed John to work in the open air at eveiy spare 
minute, and was the means of preserving his health, and as soon as the 
bairnies grew up a wee, it was a wonder to see how he taught the bits o' 
things to be usefu' ; they could weed, anti gather up the trash and withered 
stalks maist as aoon as they could gang ; and as I was careful to mak' 
them 'obedient, and dutiful, and honest, we could trust them in the garden 
their lanes among the beans and pease and berries, for they would na touch 
one unless they were bidden.'* 

Two o'clock brought the husband of this useful wife, with half a dozen 
sons and apprentices, to a comfortable substantial dinner, to which we got 
a hearty welcome. After our cheerful meal, Simon and I accompanied t(ie 
weaver to his shop, whieh, with the eight looms it contained, had long. been 
his own property. So also was the house he lived in, and several other 
houses, each with a garden ; and besides all these, a large meadow, where 
be had several sheep and cows feeding, and ground for potatoes, and lint 
for the gudewife's webs. It was impossible-to look without admiration at 
this patnarch, not yet sixty years of agie, who; on wages at no time exceeding 
eightem pence a dtty, had brought up and established iji life fourteen sons 
and daughters in the greatest respectability, besides accumulating this little 
estate round his original dwelling. He waa a quiet, unpretending, Indus* 
trious man, with much useful common sense, and no bustle, and who held 
on his. noiseless course of duty with sober perseverance. He spoke little, 
and seemed much surprised &t the admiration I expressed at all I saw, as 
it were created out of eighteen pence a day. He said it was all, under the 
blessing of God, owing to hi^ wife, and to the goodness of Heaven in never 
raising liim above the necessity of working, which had preserved hishealthi 
and brought him to the age of*^ fifty-seven as strong and active as he was 
thirtjr jrearB before* 
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Kb tbift Kappy family would on no account part with Simon that day, 
we a^eed to remain with them, till next morning, and in the coarse of the 
evening had much conversation with this excelleht wife and mother. Wc 
found Uiat all the ^wn-iip sons and daughters were .married, much to the 
satisfaction of their parents. ** And how comes it, my good friend^'' said 
Simon, " that even in tfUs you have been so fortunate ; Tor it is rare indeed 
lo see the whole of so large a family married) and settled^ and thriving like 
yours?" "Oh, Simon," she replied, "ye 're no to supiose that I think 
either my ain bairns or their wives or husbands without faults^ or a' exactly 
as we would wish them. But what then ? What are John or me, that we 
should dare to expect perfection in our bairns, or in any other? No, no! 
We maun aye bear ana forbear m this world, and just strive as- seldom as 
possible to nib ony o'them against the> ^rain» When I saw the Lady o' 
Killie on that blessed day, ane o* the advices she gave me was, to keep my' 
bairns as much under my own eyes as I could, — ^that, afore torment as it 
might often be to be deaved wi' their din, it was better to make their father's 
fireside the place where they enjoyed the most peace and pleasure, than by 
growling at their inhocent frolics and noise to drive them out o' my sight, 
where I oould never know what mischiefs they might work, or what ill 
€ompaniens~they might fa' in wi*. I '11 no deny, Simon, that mony a time 
when they were young, and sic a heap oi* theih, and I was maybe thran^ 
and fashed, and no very weel, I 've thought my very head would burst wi' 
their rippels and daflin'. But I aye keepit in my heart that dear lady's as- 
surance, that I would reap the happy fruits o' my patience when they g^w 
up, — and so it has been ! I cpt acquaint, frorh their very infancy, wi' a' 
theirdifferent dispositions, aiid amang a' the fourteen there 's nd twa like 
Hher, — and I got acquaint wP the weanies, their bits o' companions, and I 
wily encouraged about the house them that showed gude dispositions, and 
gude ui>'bringih'. When John cam hame at e'en, he used often to lay their 
noise wi' playing on his sma* pipes to them, and whiles they wad dance and 
while's they wacTsing, atid ihat was a noise ony body could endure. Some 
V the caUans took toleamin' the pipes and sonbe to the fife, they^ould a' 
Airl and play on something, puir wee brats, — gin 't were onfy a trump 
atween their teeth ; and baith lads and lasses could sing. A' that they took 
frae their father, for I was aye timmer tuned, and ye ne'er heard sic grand 
concerts as we had in our bit housie. The very minister used to come and 
hear them, and sot Johnnie to be his precentor. So you see, Simon, what 
was first a sore plague was at last a pleasure, and as I had^ just in a quiet 
way, gradually rid the house o' the nightly visits o^ the young cnuturs that 
I didnf, approve o', I was easy in my mind, though 1 began to see mair 
Chan a baimlie afiection growing up amang .them that remained. Puir 
young things! they've a' married as we cojum have wished, and that has 
been the reward I received for' following good advice, and making my ain 
fireside comfortable to them a* Co the best o' my power." " Well done, thou 
good and faithful wife and mother I" said Simon, snatching both her hands 
within bis own, while his large, bright, beaming eyes glistened as he spoke. 
" Well done, well done! you have had ten talents bestowed on yoii by 

?rour Lor4 and worthily have you fulfilled your trust! A thousand mothers 
ike you would be greater riches to Britain tbaii ten thousand Wellingtons, 
or Nelsons, or Chathams,.or Willie Pitts, — they can only, like skilfii! doc- 
tors or surgeons, cure or cut off its diseases,^ but such mothers as you keep 
it wholesoine and healthy,' and sound to the very core. God bless you and 
spare you ! I leave an amd man's heart* warm blessing on the colony ye 'Ve 
juanted ; and my best wishes and prayer for you, and yours^ and my country 
IS, that all Ijhe sons and daughters ofit, to the latest genetations, maybe as 
^ood, and wise^^and useful, as worthy John Turner and his wife!** ^ 
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THE SOLDIER'S WIFE. 

After leaving tbis comfortable dwellin/r, Simon turned round on a little 
knowe, once more to look on the cluster of neat houses, and gardens, and 
meadow ground.- ** How trueitis!" said be, "that all is the gift of industry 
and economy ! Industry without economy is a kind of labour in vain. And 
economy without industry becomes mere wretched penurious scraping and 
pinching. Here we see uiem united. John is a man of quiet good sense, 
but very moderate capacity. Had he married an idle or waateful woman, 
he would have toiled and grovelled on as a journeyman all bis li^y rearing 
half- fed, half^clad, half- taught dirty brats to drudge and. muddle all their 
days in the lowest class of labourers. Butj depend upoti it, John's children 
and grandchildren will rise. You see what an excellent education his 
eldest son is giving all his children^ and the young shop-keeper too who 
married one ofthe girls, — what a fine fellow that is. My word for it, John 
may live to see him provost Df Stirling ! 

"It is wonderful," co/itinued Simon, ** what industry and frugality caa 
effect in retrieving people from the most desperate situations. I remeinber 
a soldiers wife ana her mother, who came from Ireland, and settled in a 
small town in this country, where they^naintained themselves and two 
young children by sewing. They were willing to do all sorts of work ; but 
tbey were unknown strangers, and little employed ; so that their principal 
occupation was making muslin caps, and things of that kind, wnicb the 
mother carried about for sale. She always brought back the proceeds 
either in money or in muslins, to supply the means of future industry. In 
.this way, poor as their profits were, by working early and late, they man* 
aged to keep themselves out of debt, being contented to live upon simpl* 
potatoes and salt, with now and then a halfpenny worth of milk for the 
children. Afler a time, the poor mother, bv over-fatiguing herself walking 
under a burning sun to a distant town, in hopes to get hec caps sold, was, 
seized with a fever, and laid up among the strangers, unable to move. or bo 
moved ; and the daughter, af\er haying been nearly delirious with anxiety 
at her niother's unwonted absence, heard, at last, of her illness, and leaving 
the eldest child behind her, set off on foot with the other in her arms to 
wait on the poor old woman. I don't know what time elapsed before it 
was possible to move her from the place where she lay ; what charge was 
made ])y the people of the house for board and attendance ; how they got 
liome, or any other ofthe particular miseries they had to encounter. AH these, 
at least in my recollection, were swallowed up in what followed. The poor 
young womati and her infant were seized with the fever on their return ; 
the mother relapsed ; and there they all were, confined in one small bed, 
within a little airless kitchen, in a close, unwholsoroe lane, in the very 
height of an extremely hot aurtimer, with no living creature to look near 
them but the ^rl, then about ei^bt years old. ^ Tbey had led such a quiet, 
anybtrusive hfe, and were so little known, that it was long before. their 
situation attracted the attention of the neighbours, or a^ny means were taken 
for their relief. * In the midst of all this misery, the little child was seized 
with natural small-pox, and the heat and horrors of their situation broiight 
that most dreadful disease to its most loathsome extreme. Many we^u 
passed away before these poor people were able to leave that dismjil bed, 
and sometimes there was not within their wretched apartment one partiolo 
of food, or anything that could be swallowed, except water, which tlw 
. eldest child brought from the nearest well.. When want and wretchedness 
Mt last impeUed them, in defiance of weakness, out of the pestilential hole 
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where they had so long Iain, they .wek*e frequently forced back to it again 
fiom too sooii exerting their feeble strength in efforts to work. Reduced to 
utter want, with the heavy burden of a now diseased and wcetched child|. 
— with house rent besides smalier debts to pay, — their daily food to sup* 
ply, with languishing health and broken spirits, — what could be more 
hopeless than (he state of these poor friendless women, so far from their own 
country and kindred ? Yet God did not foraske them. Those who bad 
htde to give bestowed what they^could to assist thein, and sent efTectiial 
relief by telling a worthy doctor of their state. Their landlady, herself a 
poor woman, remitted their half-year's rent Som^ benevolent people, 
who came to the knowledge of their misery, sent them assistance ; which, 
raising them from utter despair, they struggled through and began to 
recover. Blessed i>e sober industry ! m spite of the sick child, which re- 
quired constant nursing, in a few months they were able tomaint^n them- 
selves as before ; were always clean and neat ; i^Iways busy ; paid off all 
th^ debts ; and before the end of a year, were again active, cheerful, and 
comfortable ; though the poor Uttle boy, now three years old, can 't yet 
stand on his feet It requires bttle knowledge of the world to be- perfectly 
aware that, under such cu'cumstances, had habits of industry and the piin- 
dple of honest independence not been strong within these poor Irish 
wonaen, they mast have become wandering beggars for life.** 



TALENT WITHOUT PRINCIPLE. 

As Simon and I stood, one day on a sotitaryroad, puzzling over an acci- 
dent which had befallen his wagon,^and de^ed all our mechanical skill to 
put to rights, a shabby-looking labourer, with a spade and pick -over his 
shoulder, came slowly plodding from an adjoining neld. He stopped as he 
came up to us ; and, on observing Simon, pulled off hii bonnet and ad- 
dressed him, as on^ acquainted, with a gladdened air and voice. The 
recognition was mutual; though, judging &bm Simon's manner, I did not 
think the pleasure was. *' What has come owre ye, sir ?" said the man ; 
^ nae accident, I hope ?" " Indeed, Jacob," said Simony '' a very trouble- 
some one ; and how we are to proceed, I cannot tell." " Let 's see, sir,'' 
said our new friend, heaving the -tools from his shoulder ; " we Ml maybe be 
able to help it." " No, no/' replied Simon, " we can do nothing jvithout 
a smith — and what 's worse to come at — a smithy*" '* Let's see, sir ; 
it's maybe no sae Ul;" and he set to an 'examination of the broken wbeeL 
''A gay unlucky mischance that, now, nAer a'," continued he, as he 
scratched his brow and lip, and still silently pored, and felt and shook thei 
various parts here and there : then he stood looking up, and down, behind 
and before, as if be was going to lav out the ground, " but troth, sir, I 
think I '11 no let it ding me yet ! Hecb, sir, we '11 try 't ! Agin I had it bat 
a wee nearer my ain house, I could manage it fine ! Ye see, sir, its a' down 
hill, and gin ye could lighten 't a wee, ye might lead the ponie, and this 
young gentleman will guide the broken wheel, and I would Itj my shoulder 
to the wagon and bear it up." At this suggestion Simon instantly erap> 
tied the cart of its heaviest coi^tents, and as the day was ^d^ left them 
under the care of our faithful dog upon the road. We then, with far less 
Afficnlty than was anticipated, conveyisd our precious vehicle to the bottom 
of the hill. 

" Now, sir, a' will soon be right ; just bide a wee, and I will soon be back," 
he cried, as he ran on towards a house at a little distance. " Who on earth 
is that?" said L ** Jacob Gray," replied Simon, ''a clever fellow ( one in- 
tended for better things than his appearance betokeDS.** " And what hu 
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lier«llen him?'* *^A wife,** Mid Simon. "A termagant, I suppoBe?** 
*' Youjare out there ;** he replied, "a termagant might keep at leaat his 
body in cleui food, and dean clothes, but Sarah does not do that, yon may 
perceive !" " And what wretch is she ?*' " One who wa$ most respect* 
able ; every member of her father's family is respectable. So also are all 
of his, all well-doing, all thriving, all but him, in ability the flower of the 
flock ; 1^ never, to appearance, pets his head above want. He married 
this precious Sarah, wnen heottght to haVe married another woman, but 
her he deceived and forsook ! * Hit am has found him out* with a ven* 
geanee, and, verily, I believe Sarah is his ])uAishment !" " Is it not an odd 
manoiuvre, stopping us here?" said I, seeing kim come loaded from the 
bouse. " It is his terror of our seeing Sarah and the house," was Simon's 
i^Iy. Just then Jacob reached ns with a wheel-barrow filled with strange^ 
inoongrupus-lookin^ articles.- ^avin^ immediately taken qtii the wheel,' 
and removed the broken nnz^ he exammed, and with Simon's help, speedily 
repaired 'the wood-work : men, turning to a niche in the bank by the side 
of the road, he said, smiling, *' I maun noweet up my foundry ;** and soon 
making a hot fire with the pears and coals he had brought, by the help of 
a'coarse, but powerful pair of bellows, and an old fifty-six pound weight 
without the ring) as an anvil, — in an incredibly short time, he had put the 
whole iron of the wheel in order, had mended and replaced the nng, r^ 
paired nails and bolts and screws ; put all neatly and strongly together, 
and restored the wheel to its place ! Mr office had been to blow the bel- 
lows ; and I looked from my post on^ all this, with the utmost admiration, 
and Simon, himself an> jCXceH^nt workman, was much surprised ; both of 
us were very grateful,jind miicb gratified with the success of the job. 
*' Surely, Jacob," said I, *'yoa must have served an apprenticeship to the 

e'psies !'* " Na, sir,** he replied, " I had a fiir better master.** *' He must 
ive been a dever fellow, indeed !" said I. " At least he has been -reputed 
to mak some clever fellows, sir,!* he answered, removing his bonnet, and 
passing his sleeve across his brow, with a most saddened look. " My 
master, sir, ^as ane they' ca* Necessity, and a gay bard master, I ha*e 
whiles thought he has been to me; first and last t I ha'e made but little 
under him yet, for a* he has learned me. •>-; What I might ha*e been with* 
out him, I canna tell !" And a bitter look passed over his face for an in- 
stant 

The caft bein^ driven back to the spot wheto it broke down, and all 
found light and tight, Simon 'expressed his sincere thankfulness to the poor 
man in the most gratifying language he could use, and attempted to put a 
crown into his hand. But he started back, ciring, *' Pity me, sir ! wnat*s 
that ye would be about 1 would ye mak a rule o* me a*thegither, sir !" 
" That would be no easy jobV said Simon, laughing ; ** but 1 must and 
cannot but pay you the loss of your time and for your materials; tho* I 
. can not pay our obligation for the very essential service you have done us, 
when we could not kive moved (brward or backward another step." '' Oh, 
sir," he replied, " but I am blythe to serve you ! Ye canna be half sae 
^lad, or half sae thankful that I was able to do it, as I am, sir, and it was 
jntt a cast o' providence that brought me m your gate. Pay m^ time and 
fNff materials ! Wae*s me,-^wmit*smy mi^terials? — just bits o' auld 
brass or iron, nails and deeks — or hoops — ^r teeth of rakes or harrows, 




ye weel, and Gude be wi' you and guide you !" He had resumed his spade, 

and pick while speaking, and before be ended, badfiung himself over tihe 

dike and hntried awi^. Simon looked after hnn with the utmost compas- 

m^a, anymg, '^Tgi think bow that uiaa Ui east nway! What alesson— 
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wlult a moamful proof, he. afibrds, of the utter insufficiency of the most 
useful and varied talents to attain, at least to preserve^ comfort and respect- 
ability. Even in this life, thes^ will not abide with us when the firm ground- 
work of sound principle, vital religion, and personal virtue are wanting!- 
But he must not go without the reward of this day's good deeds, so kindly 
and efiectually performed,*' •— and govng to his goods, he measured off a 
whole suit pf stout blue cloth, and adding a bonnet, stockings, ndckclotbs, 
and whatevGi else occurred to him, we made up a large bundle with which 
I proceeded to his house. 

Its situation was lovelv, and every thing showed a capability of its being 
made a little paradise. ]^ut as I approached, this vision vanished — was 
me^d from my mind, by the inconceivable abominations which assailed 
all my senses. 1 hastened to knock at the door, which was shut ; but no 
one answering, t^ lifted the kttch and stepped forward to lay down the 




ipartment. 
degradation ; her face pushed forward, while, with two loog, bony, dirty 
paws, more resembling the toes and talons of some unclean bird than that 
Deautifbl piece of mechanism, the human hand, she grasped (apparently^^ 
BO needless precaution) her tattered petticoats close to her body. " What *b 
your wull, sir? Ye*ll be waniin' Jacob, sir? he's no in, sir, — but 1*11 
get him in a minute, sir. Sarah ! — Betty ! — Jock ! — whare are ye ? rin 
every ane o' ye. rin for your father," she yelled forth in a wailing voice 
that seemed to have forgotten the sotinds of joy, arid three or four dirty, 
half-nake^, squalid, most piteous-like children came spouting like rabbits 
out of sundry nooks and holes. I at length got her disastrous ofiers of 
service overwhelmed, by the reiterated assurance that I did not want her 
husband, and laying my hand -on the bundle, told her I had brought it for 
him from Simon Frazer. " Oh» sir! oh, but^ Mr. Frazer's a kind gentle- 
man ! Oh, but hd has been the kind friend to Jacob ! Mony 's the gift he 
has ^'en to Jacob, sir I Oh, but he is kind," 

All this was uttered in the most deploratious voice, like one wailing the 
dead. Meanwhile I had observed tnat there were many remains wnich 
showed that the house had been, and still was, capable of being made 
decent. What had evidently been respectable cartains, hung, half cover- 
ing two beds apparently filled with masses of the most unimaginable dirt 
and confusion and rubbish. A female dog lay muttering and growling in 
the midst of a great litter of puppies, and a large sow came granting from 
' under one of the beds, and was instantly attack^ hy an exasperated chick- 
ing hen, with three or four wretched, lame, draggled chickens, clamouring 
for food. Among them all, the din was so great, it Waaimpossible to hear. 
"Oh, ye clatty, noisy, skirling brute!" despairingly squalled this human 
scarecrow, making an eflbrt to kick the hen, and still gripping het petti- 
coats tight in front. ** Pity md ! what ill 's the puir sow doing you ? Oh, 
sirs ! gin ye would but Ueve in peace, ye wile ill-nattired brute, and let the 
puir sow a lane!" 

The state of the floor on which all this was transacted, perhaps, may be 
. imagined, it cannot be described ; and probably nothing contributed more 
te the desolation the whole exhibited, than a chest of mahogany drawers 
which retained marks of the most beautiful woi1imahshi)>, with most of the 
handles and brass ornaments knocked ofij standing in the clay on three 
feet, and a lump of peat supplying the place of the fourth. 

The assault upon the hen having made a diversion in my favour, f tam- 
ed to retreat, upon which this eornfortable wife and mother hurried after me^ 
still holding the petticoats, pursuing me as long as her sad treble wailingt 
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oonld be beard^ with most mournfttl and reiterated expressions of giati- 
tnde. 

On once more gaining the open country, the regions of pure air and 
clean grass, I stopped to scrape from my shoes the unmentionable horrors 
of the floor I had crossed ; and then made my^way to Simon, who had, in 
the mean while, passed the house. I told him of the astonishing appear- 
ances it exhibited. ^ I know it," said h^, *' I know it, and I know that no 
toi^ue of man could describe it and be beheved ; — even when /saw it last, it 
was so, and* I am aware it must grow worse. As I told you," he continued, 
" Sarah, though never a genius of the first class, was a respectable, cleanly^ 
amiable young woman, and at the time of their marriage, they were both 
servants in the same family, and both were liked. He is an . admirable 
ploughman, end has won many prizes at ploughing matches; He is equally 
expert at every specie^ of farming, gardening, and what is tilled out-do6r 
work. This was the line of life to which he was bred, but, as you have 
seen, his usefulness does not stop there, for, besides being master of all sorts 
'of smiths* and wri^hts' tools, and able to make whm- barrows, ladders, 
rakes, harrows, and most things needed about a &nn, he can also do ma^ 
sons' and slaters' work. The unhappy man can likewise make and mend 
keys and locks, can alter and fit locks to keys, and keys to locks. God 
help us, and lead us not into temptation. He is also the best shot in the 
country, and has more than once eobbled up an old gun or pistol, so that it 
would carry as far, and hit as true as the work of the best gun-smith. He 
makes and mends his own and his children's shoes — nay, I once before 
gave him cloth for a suit, when alarmed at every step he took, lest the flut- 
tering rags, that were suspended round his thighsj might fly away ; and he 
made the trowsers himselr, as well as any tailor. And, by the way, these 
said ttowsers had some queer fate, I cannot tell what I nappened to call 
at his door one morning, aller having had the pleasure of knowing that he 
had been, for a day or two, drest in decency and comfort in his new suit, 
-^ and what did L -behold but Jacob, with a great needle an^ thread, sewins 
9l pieces of white flannel. The blood gushed into his faee, as I said! 
laughing, 'What new work is this you have found out, no^, Jacob?'' and 
he confusedly replied, ' Oh, ur, ye see^— sir ^— Sarah has gotten a bit wee 
lassie this morning, sir, and she was na'e just sae weel provided — puir 
thing ! So I 'm just steekin' some bits o' flannins thegither for 't' I stepped 
forward to wish hiih joy of his daughter, when, to my infinite amaze, I 
beheld the wretched infant lying in the cradle with an incongruous mass of 
materials under it and over it, and its poor wee, new-bom head pillowed 
upon its father's new trowsers. How Sarah finally disposed of them, I 
cannot tell— -but after this time, the neighbours remarked, Jacob was never 
seen with them again. 

'^ He was then, and for many years 'before and after, farm servant to a 
gentleman who had a small farm and pleasure groi^ids, and so situated, for 
a time his usefulness had been very greats But his zeal gradually declined. 
His Work fell in arrears, — the fences, gates, av^nues^— every thing got 
into disorder ; and in the garden and grounds weeds overtopped everyplant 
and flower^ He lounged about in a dreary drowsy stat^, quite indiflferent 
as to the situation of things, t- his dress was disgraceful, and it was often' 
thought, that but for the food daily sent to him from his master's kitchen, 
he would havptlied of inanition. Yet his wages were hi^h, and his master's 
family ever lavishing upon his ; for his want of activity and care were 
charitabiy imputed to weakness, the result of his miserable fare, and the 
nomberiess discomforts of his nasty home. 

- <tTo the great amazement of his master and most others, one day while 

Quietly at his work, two ominous-looking fellows inquired for him, and being 

^leot to the Seld where he was, they served him with a summons at the in- 
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Itoiice of a neighbouring nobleman, to answer for his deeds ^s a poacher. 
He laughed at the accusation, and in every respect behaved like an innocent 
man, and innocent he certainly was considered by those he served ; but in 
spite of all that cou1d*be done, he was tried at the next quarter sessions, and 
on the n^ost unjustifiable, inadmissible species of testimony, viz. that of the 
gamekeeper, his accuser, to whom, I suppose, you know^ the fine' imposed lis 
always' in such ca9es paid, and a sham letter which had no existence, 
quoted by the agent of tne nobleman on whose grounds be was Jsopposed to 
have trespassed, he was condemned ^either to pay a heavy fine or to lake 
three months' confinement in Bridewell. The amount of the fine was 
greater than all his earthly possessions; and under the strongest con- 
viction of his innocence of the alleged mbdemeanor, and, innocent or 
guiiiyy of the indefensible means employed to convict him, the most prompt 
measures were instantly adopted in his behalf, and in a week or two he 
was released, very little improved, as it appeared, by his residence in a 
prison. Whether that proceeded from the company he met with there, or 
nom the degradation wtiicti a man must feel, even in his i^wn eyes, how'- 
ever guiltless, after having been dragged like a felon and lodged in jail, 
though for the shortest penod, I cannot tell. But he sunk in. estimation 
from that hour, and a few months brought to light, to the conviction of 
Jacob's best friend's, that he was too truly guilty, and that night after night 
was spent in ranging; not only the fields belonging to his master, but uO 
whole surrounding mil and moor, and probably he killed more game than 
all the poachers in the country. 

** This discoverjT excited extreme disgust in the minds of his master's 
family, and in union with the fact which as unexpectedlV came to light, of 
his having long rented two frpit ^rdens secretly besides his potato-ground, 
which bem^ all cultivated by his own hand, sufficientlv aceounteafor the 
worn and sleepy state in which he came to work, or ratner to repose in his 
master's bam. It also solved a problem which had oflen puzzled them, and 
that was the dying away and disappeavance of many valuable plants and 
shrubs and trees fVom the garden and pounds ; fruit of every kind becom- 
ing invisible almost as soon as it was npe, as did all sorts of vegetables. 
Hay, straw, corn, potatoes, and coals, which for years had consumed with- 
out a fire! yet no locks were broken and no dog barked. He had two 
milk cows and a sow, and sold milk, sold fruit, vegetables, ^^oung plants of 
all descriptions ; but with all these sources of wealth he daily grew poorer 
and poorer, and his wife^ his children, his house, grew daily more abject aind 
beggarly. A year after, he lost his excellent master and his place. But 
he never was out pf work, for he was known to be ingenious and capable of 
turning hb hand to anytlung;, and his wages often amounted to a guinea a- 
week, and sometimes to more, and this without taking into account his 
nameless profits and acquisitions, if ever there was any profit in that which 
is obtained by a breach of honesty or of the laws. It was also stron^y 
alleged that Jacob was only more cautiops, not cured of his thirst for the 
blood of hares and moor-game, for which he always found a ready sale io 
the hotels and inns of the neighbouring towns, 
i , '*No one thinks more hardly of many parts of the absurd and tyrannical 

fame-laws than I do. - But whether it may be from the skulking knavish 
abits, the deceit, falsehood, and meanness consequent upon smuggling of 
any description, either as a poacher, illicit distiller, or a vender of contraband 
floods, 1 ^nnot pretend to tell, — but I have Invariably observed, that enter- 
ing on any of those practices, even sporting without a license, certainly one 
otthe least blameworthy of them all,' destroys a man's integrity, and leada 
to the ruin of soul, body, and estate. People go on toiling and struggling 
to procure money, the means of wealth, as if the means, no matter bow ob- 
tained, were aU tiiat is necessary I -^ Poor short-sighted ereatores I Witli- 
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ont the blessing of the Atmighty, which certainly never wis or will be gifoi 
ftlong with the profits of knavery, what could all the riches on earth avail 
us?" 

'* I hope I am not indulging either superstitioius notions or slanderooa 
feeUn<;8 and opinions respecting the conduct or fate of others, when I assure 
you, my dear boy, that I have for many years looked upon Jacob Gray's 
fate and state in this world, in spite of all his uncommon talents, vigorously 
and industriously exerted, as a very striking instance of the retributive 
justice of God. He labours literally night anaday, has always high wages, 
enjoys good health, is perfectly sober. But the blessing of the Most High 
, is not in his gains, — hescarcefy has clothes to cover him, — his wife is like 
& begsar, his children starved, squalid, unwashed, melancholy-looking ob- 
jects,- hanging over with dirty rags ; and when or how his money goes, is 
a mystery I can no how unravel. In short, Jacob Gray's abilities, life, 
character, and situation, and the situation of his familv — like many other 

* realities in this world — are so. inconsistent with each other^ and seem to 
hang so ill together, that were we to meet in a wprk of fiction with the 
truest and simplest statement of the mere facts that could be written— wo 
would fling it away in disgust, from thetr apparent absurdity and the ab- 
sence of truth and naturf ." " Does his wife not drink 7" said 1. *^ So has 
been asked by many a one, his situation is so unaccountable," relied 
Simon. '* And there are people who have said she did. But never did I 
see or find any one who could say they had seen her in such a state. She 
does indeed tipple at tea, which by our good and wise friend, John Turner's 
wife, was considered only secona to whiskey in its baneful inpuences on a 
poor man's comfort ^ Still many a thriving workman's wife indulges oc- 
casionally in tea -^ and nothing that I know respecting them in any way 
explains their abject state, except what I have said — ^ that |n vain we rise 
up early, and late take rest, and eat from day to day the bread of careilil* 
ness, unless we obtain the blessing of God upon our means, whether these 
means be small or great. Without that blessing, the man who is the 

5ossessor of millions may not only be wretched, but aotually poor. That 
acob has long ceased to implore tnat blessing — at least in church — where 
God has more esp^pially promised to bestow it — I am certain. For so 
surely do sins and crimes and vices herd together, that the commission of 
one, by a sort of necessity, involves the commission of another, probably two, 
which include other four, and so on until the whole conduct and character 
are depraved and lost Thus Jacob deceived and misled an innocent girl 
by false promises and pretences. Possibly he did not purpose to perjure 

• himself at the time he swore how entirely he loved her and would make 
her hi^ wife: but, when he had led her into guilt, and was become guilty 
himself, both himself and his victim were degraded in his eyes, and he hated 
her as the cause of the wretched feelings in his own heart. Instead of 
turning to God by repentance, and healing the deadly wound he had in- 
flicted, by fulfilling his vows to the unfortunate young creature who believed 
them ; misled by the devil, the cruel wretch rorsook her, and forsook the 
district where she lived ; thinking, by changing bis place, .to escape from 
the serpent iniiis own breast From that time all went wrong. In his new 
place, nis^ chest was robbed of all its contents, including a quantity of excel- 
lent clothes and a large sum in gold, the savings of wages. He cursed and 
swore, but that did not bring back bis treasure, neither did it make him 
think how small the loss which made him outrageous was in comparison of 

. hers whom his ruthless robbery had bereaved of virtue and peace and good 
name, and left in penury and despair, to brook the scorn of the world, and to 
bring up her offspring of sin and shame as she best might To me it has 
always seemed that ner ban was upon him. He became reckless and riotous 
Uraiime, and, byway of setttingi married Sarah. She was in those days a 
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'decent respectable young woman •=— as a wife, you have just seen what she 
is ! Poverty soon ensued on his. marriage. He got into de6l, and took to 
poaching to eke out his means. That led to falsehood, cunning, and 
knavery, under many aspects. Up ^t nights in his nefarious quest for game, 
and wandering among his master^s property, the temptations to pilfer were 
too numerous and too powerful for his weak and depraved principles to 
withstand. The more and the more he robbed his excellent, kind, and trust- 
ing old master — who by miiny usefbl gifts tried to keep him somewhat 
decent in his dress ~ still the poorer and poorer he grew. His Sunday suit, 
bit by bit becamea working dress ; he had pot the means to replace it. 
He bought old clothes to cover his bare skin, but had scarcely ever the bless* 
ing of a whole shirt to his back ; so the power of going to church, from 
which he had profited so little, was lost. And he has long been what you 
saw him just now, more like a poor Irish beggar than & highly gifted Scdlch 
ploughman I What is to be the end of all tHi^, I pretend not to guess./ Ho 
may yet have a long tack of this world ; though his constitution has been 
sorely shattered by the life of penury and Jabour he has passed, and espe- 
cially by a grievous injury from the bursting of a gun at midnight, which 
had nearly bloWn his head to pieces. But he is not yet forty years of age, 
whatever his broken-down look and care-worn countenance may lead you 
to suppose." 



. THE DIVINITY STUDENT. 

" Comb, my lad,^' said Simon one day, " we must go a little out of our way 
todook in upon the good bodies in yon bit cottage below the trees ; they're 
worthy people, laborious and contented. If all in the same rank were as 
sober and well disposed, we would hear less growling and less rout about 
bad times and low wages." 

The family received us most joyously, and after all |he usual mutual 
inquiries as to the'health and number of their respective households, Simon 
put his wonted question, '* Have you sent your children to school ?" Both 
father and mo^er answered promptly, thatv they had,'and, in spite of the 
number of their little ones, and their very slender means, they had, by the 
united influence of industry and frugality, not only sent all their older 
ones to school, but the eldest boy had shown such a talent for learning, that 
he was always dux of his class. And with glowino; looks they added that, 
whatever struggles it might cost >them, as soon as he had acquired English 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, they would set him to the Xiatln and 
Greek, that he misht in time become student of divinity. *' Oh," cried the 
mother, scarcely able to articulate from the fulness of her heart, " oh, but 
it wad be a proud day for me were the Lord to spare me to see our wee 
Geordie wag his bit curly head in a pulpit — and teach His word amang 
us." . " 

Simon's sunny face, which had been bright with benevolent joy at the 
first part of this intelligence, was crossed by a cloud, and there was a pain- 
ful contraction at the top of his nose, before the good woman ceased to 
speak. He was silent for a moment or two, and then said, " M^y heaven 
bless your worthy intentions towards your children, my good fjriends ; and 
I hope you may be guided to choose the fittest ^ay to ensure your own and 
their well-being. But you must think well, and consult some experienced 
friend, before you involve yourselves and your son, and all the rest of your 
family in such a course of cares and troubles as this plan would bring yoa 
into." " O Simon," said the wife, " we will think naethin^ a trouble that 
we con do for Geordie, and as for care, we've been uaedt^c^t^^' tras. 
16-^-6 
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days ! that will be naethins new to us.'* *' Indeed," said Simon, " that is 
a mistake. The care you nave hitherto bad, is only what belongs to your 
own station in life. And every station, from the king upon the throne to 
the meanest of his subjects, has its own peculiar care — and, my word for 
it, the sfnallest share right seldom falls to the highest station. But, let us 
think a little what will be your situation should you follow up this scheme. 
What do yon pay for the schooling of the children ?" " The wee things," 
replied the mother, ^' that only learn to read and slioo, they cost three 
bawbees in the week. Johnie learns readin* and writin*, and we pay as 
muckle for him. But Geordie costs us tippenee, for he learns counting; 
and a grand scholar he is — at least the maister's aye sayin' sae." " So 
then,'' said Simon, '^ you get four of vour children taught ifioae useful 
branches for five shillings a-quarter. And what will it cost to teach the 
boy Latin and Greek ?" " No muckle," replied th6 father, " I canna just 
say preceesely — about eighteen pence i' the quarter for each, I reckon." 
" I clafe sa^ you are right^" said Simon,,*' and to teach him Latin and 
Greek, which will take him four or five long years to learn, will cost as 
much, and far more, than to teach four or five of your boys and girls to read 
and write, and count, and sew, which can &11 b^ acquired in a' third of the 
time. But that is not all, a Latin and Greek scfaolaj* must have Latin and 
Greek books, graiiimars, dictionaries, with filly other clags and claims you 
know nothing about A Greek and Latin scholar must be ' clad like a 
scholar. He will then be a big lad, and, though he should not be gaining 
a penny in the week, you can't send him skelpin'g bare-leggit and bar&> 
footed to school After he has been all that dreary time at school, then he 
must go to the college, far from home, far from your porridge and milk, 
goodwife ; far from your cozie peat fire, from your great pot of wholesome 
potatoes, from his share of your great oat cak«s apd pease bannocks, — 
your kind care cannot reach him there. After you have toiled and spun, 
and exerted soul arid strength to furnish him with shoes and stockings, you 
must still go to the market, the tailor, the shoemaker, the hatter, for the rest 
of his deeding, «ind think — count, if you can,. what money it will cost to 
fit him out in one of the plainest suits-; and how long, think you, will one . 
of these suits last him, since it must be in every-day use ? Your husband's 
Sunday hat and clothes are kept for Sundays, and may serve him for five 
or six years, with your good care. But, at college, your son's must be M'om 
from early in the mohiing till night, and who, there, will mend a broken 
stitch, or darn a hole ? Who will carefully wash or mend his little store ok 
shirts ? He will be obliged to pay a washerwoman twopence a piece every 
time they are out, and she, instead of washing them like you, will beetle 
and daud t^iem to rags upon a stone at some burn side. He must go to 
college in the winter, and, besides payin;v four guineas for admission into 
each of the classes, which he must pass through before he can get a license 
to preach, — there are the endless claims of servants and porters, and all 
the other hangers-on about a college ; and he musfpay double the rent of 
your cottage, bam, byre, and kail-yard, for getting leave to sleep and starve 
m some dark and dirty garret in a foul and smoky lane. He can do nothing 
without constant endless study ; and he can't study without food and light 
and fire — all which must be bought at a dear rate — so that, depend upori 
it, the bringing up of one son for the church, will not only swallow up the 
means of educating your other children, but will involve you all in laby- 
rinths of want and wo. -For, rely upon it, your utmost efibrts will scarce 
be able to do more than plunge the unfortunate lad into circumstances, 
where, to get himself even ha{f-ta{ightf he will soon be but 'halfrfed, half- 
clad, half-madfc half-sarkiU' * 
"Should his health and his reason outlive all the distracting cares and 
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mortificatioDs he must expect to encounter in a university, where he is 
doomed to come into comparison and competition with giddyy or, it may 
be, insolent and cruel lads of rank and fortune, and to bide their jeers and 
their scorn, besides the ^^f a good son must feel at all the hardships his 
kind parents are.endurmg on his account, what will he have when alPs 
done ? Supposing him taught by your good schoolmaster here, and then, 
he has passed through his three or four winters of study and Starvation at 
college, and come back to you with his license in bis pocket, wliat then, 
what richer is he ? or what is he to do to make himself richer or to procure 
the means of existence ? There are a thousand parish churches in Scot- 
land, and there are more than lifteen hundred li6ensed, unprovided preach- 
ers. So that, supposing the destroying angel should pass over our poor 
land this night, and leave a dead mmister in every manse, there would still 
remain five hundried young men to provide for ! But as, thank God, there 
is no probability of such a miserable ■ miracle bein^ wrought .for feeding 
young preachers, -we must conclude that your son would be placed in com- 
petition with fifteen hundred others. Now, what interest have you ? To 
whom could you or your son apply for a church ?" ^ ** Och hon, oh Gude 
kens!" said the father with a groan. *' But surely, Maister Simon, my 
puir bit callan's merit would .win him some frien'." " I hope it would,*' 
said Simon ; " but whatever bis merits might be,1o be useful to himself in 
a worldly way, they must be known, not only to you or me^ but- to those 
who can reward them ; and, to get into situations where his merit can be 
discovered, though he were as good as~ an angel, here he is in this evil 
world, and to the customs and prejudices of tbb evil world he must submit, 
for the world will not submit to. him ! 

" If you choose a gentleman's profession for your son, )ie must wear the 
dress of a gentleman, and be fit, in his outward appearsince, for a gentle- 
man's companion. And what, think you, will one dress for a gentleman 
cost? nine or ten guineas, my friend ; and your son could make small use 
of either his learning or his license without it : yet, to procure it, he must 
either riin into debt or you must pay it. For, never forget that, by making 
your son a preacher of the gospel, you have rendered it unfit, and you have* 
rendered it impossible for him to delve and plough. His labours, thence- 
forward, are in the vineyard of the jLord ; earthly tools and weapons 
wielded by the arm of flesh he must relinquish." 

" Och hon, w^e 's roe !" cried the mother j " Ais has grown an unco 
warl' since the days when Peter aiid John were called frae their boats and 
their nets, and Matthew from the receipt o' custom, to preach the holy 
gospel ! What Latin and Greek did they learn, or what college had they 
to gang and starve at?" " O gude wife," cried the husband, " what 's that 
ye 're say in' ? Ha'e ye forgotten your Bible, and forgotten yoursel' at the 
same minute ?" The poor woman started — recollected herself a moment — 
and then with a solemn "Lord forgi'e me !" added, " Forgpt mysel' indeed I 
They wha had Him that's the way, and the truth, and the life, to teach 
them, needed nae college!, and they that bad the gift o' tongues needed 
nae master ! Gude, wise Maister ^imon, ye 've sav^d my.son, ye 've cured 
me o' my silly, pridefu' wish. My noble bairn shall ile'er be sent by his 
mother to stint and starve, a half-learned monsrel object, neither a decent 
warkman nor gentleman ! Ye ne^dna blame the bits o' thoughtless young 
lords and rich folk's sons for jibing at sic ill-red-up countryf^ed stirks for 
coming aman^ them* I reckon they wad jibe nane at them in their ain 
places, either in a workshop^or ahint a pleugh ; and, my word, wha wad 
be mair likely to oie them a snap or a jeer than iust the town^ward lads o' 
their ain rank ? Och, och, I needna forget mysel', when I was a bit young 
lass, what I thought o' a puir pykit-like lad, wi' a threadbare, roosty black 
coa^ the sleeves o' H the breadth o' my hand, owre short for his lang lean 
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arms ; and his puir arna' neck but scrimply covered wi' a aair-worn black 
silk napkin ! Mony a time I compared him in my mind wi' my ain John, 
there, strong, and hale, and happy, wi' his coarse jacket and trousers as 
stout as himseP, and his spade out owre his shouther, gawn singin' to his 
wark,' and ^rring the very grun' shake wi' the weight o' his tramp. I 
tliink shame o' mysel' now, but I canna den^ that thercT was as muckle 
scorn as pity in what I felt for the puir stranger ; and gin H had na been 
for the sight o' his lean, yellow, mournfu' face, and hollow een, I mony a 
time, Hke a cruel youn^ wretch as I watf, wad ha'e laught at seeing him 
wanderinir on his sma' shanks awa amang the braes, just to sit there frae 
morning till ni^ht, as the herd-callans telt us, readin* some sma' bit book, 
and whiles writmg, but maistly just glowrin' at the grun' as silent and 
motionless as if he had been dead. Gude help us, puir young inan ! maybe 
he was the son o' some puii^, vsin, silly mother like me, that wudna be 
content wi' seein' her precious bairn well and happy, but, whether she 
could or no, behooved to ha'e him a minister." ** I do n't doubt it — I do n't 
doubt it," said Simon, '* there are too, too i^any such ! 

'* I dare say you have all seen the poor forlorn daft man, John Philips, 
who used to go about the country dressed sonietimes in petticoats, some- 
times in breeches, but always with such a strange motley mass of duds 
clanging about him, that it was difficult to guess whether he was man or 
woman till the evidence of his long matted beard settled the doubt" '*I 
mind him weel," cried both man and wife, ** puir, harmless pbject He 
was aye asserting that 'he was like Sl Paul, for too much learning had 
made him mad." - '* Too true, too true indeed," said Simon, with a tear 

flitterinjG^ in his eyes. ''Too much learning did make admirable John 
^hiUps mad ! There was not acleyerer nor a better lad in Scotland than 
he, and he might have raised himself to any office in the kingdom by taking 
the right course, so splendid were his talents, so delightful his disposition, — 
but nothing would satisfy his mother unless John would be a minister. He 
obeyed her, — and so came of it. AHer havino; learned reading, and writing, 
and arithmetic, and read more books than half the boys of his rank read in 
a Ufe-time, — his character for ability, integrity, and sound sense, was such, 
that when only thirteen years old, he might have been taken by a respect- 
able ajid thriving merchant as under-clerk. AVith this gentleman he was 
sure to rise, and he would, in all human probability, have raised every 
member of his family along with him, so kind, so dutiful, so good was he; 
but all that would not do for his mother, so to Latin he went. For a while 
the increased industry of father and mother sufficed ;to meet the ever 
increasing expense : but, by the time he got to college, the younger chil- 
dren began to be abridged of their teaching. First the girls got no arith- 
metic, — then the boys, — next the youngest girl was not taught to write, 
and the youngest boy could hardly read, and could neither write nor s])ell 
when he was taken from school. .'John would mak' up a' that to them, 
and mair, when he cam' hame,' was their mother'ir consolation for their 
and her privation^. Th6 children's and the father's Sunday clothes became 
their every-day wear, and no new, hardy, home-made jackets and trousers 
supplied their place. Mirth and glee no longer resounded in the cottage, 
but long toil, loncf fasts, and scrimpit fare came in their stead. 

" Meanwhile John at college laboured day and night, pinched himself of 
food and fire, and saved his poor mother's hard-earned pittance to tne very 
lattermost. During the vacations he saw the ruin at home, and a voice 
seemed constantly sonndinglh his heart, ' This i^ all for me !' Instead of 
spending his time in his studies, he laboured with his hands, and did his 
uttermost at every vacant hour to bring on the education of the brotbera 
and sisters who had been sacrificed for hina. His eldest sister went out to 
Benriee, and tJso to harvest work, and when he was ready to depart for col- 
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lege in November, ahe gave him a little packet which be was not to open 
till he sot to his lodgings, and, when he got there, he found with a bursting 
heart tEat it contained all her wages ! 

" His sad, pale countenance, perpetual diligence, and great talents and 
merits as a ircnolar, had not passed unnoticed by the professors ; and when 
he went for his Greek ticket, the worthy man^ with many complimentary 
and kind expressions, presented it to him gratis. Another — the professor 
of Logic, did the sailie. Still this generosity, and his utmost enorts And 
most rigid economy, could not save him from wants ;. the second winter 
was worse and severer than either; each preceding season beconung more 
and more grievous as his means and his strength and his spirit faded away« 

** So passed, some dismal years of his novitiate, ere the time came when 
he could obtain a license to preach. And during that sad and dreary 
period, whether at heme or at college, his labours and his anxieties in- 
creased. In his lod^ngs, by the light of a wretched lamp, he sat, hour 
after hour, toiling his over-wrought brains, grudging himself sleep and 
food, and even the foul and putrid oil by the smoky flame of which he was 
striving to write ; for his thoughts constantly flew home, where, in imagi- 
nation he saw the ceaseless labours of his dear and indulgent parents, and 
the wan faces and scanty meals and extinguished light of their once joyful 
fire-side. When at home, he wrote sermons, be wrote for magazines — 
for reviews — he attempted to teach here and there. ^ His bermons were 
dead stock, his papers were ill received and worse paid, at the Ix^st, — and 
were oflener rejected than admitted. As for his plans of teaching, to 
whatever hand he turned, he still found his poverty the cause of- his con- 
tinuing'poor ; for in spite of all he could do, his small winnings never soi^ 
ficed to furnish his wardrobe so as to enable him to dress permanently in a 
manner becoming his situation and views, because it always appeared to 
him that nothing he could win waa his own, until he had replaced hia 

{>arents and sisters and brothers in that state of comfbrtfrom which their 
iberality to him had thrust them. His teaching, therefore, was confined 
to those of the humblest rank, and even in this lowly task, his best feelings 
interposed to obstruct him. In his own parish, every scholar he could 
obtain must have been taken from the worthy, generous teacher, who 
had been his own early and liberal patron ; and, by going to any 
neighbouring parish witn^he least prospect of success, he must have 
encountered a walk of six or seven miles, morning and evening, or else go 
into lodgings, the expense of which all hia emoluments would not defray. 
Meek and retiring, he was easily rebufied ; and what in happier circum- 
stances he would have received as a jest, he hoff shrunk from as a rebuke 
or repulse, on which he would rummate until his mind was filled with 
images of despair. . . 

'^ At length, the eightk important session came, and as the period of his 
examination appro&ched, these paroxysms of anxiety and desperation be- 
came more frequent and intense ; and during bis strenuous and almost inces* 
sant labours in preparation, which a}l but himself^ deemed nearly super- 
fluous, his sleep forsook him, and he lost all inclination for food. He sat 
continually ponns over his books and papers, and began to feel, with con- 
siderable alarm, Uiat his mind wandered from the subjects of his study, and 
that he made no advance in his preparations. He doubled his efforts and 
increased the evil ! He started to find he was. often speaking to himself of 
he knew not what ; and vainly tried to retrace his thoughts. Even while 
making the efibrt, his mind wandered again, and he was haunted by an 
undefinable dread, a horrible suspicion that he was becoming insane. 

'* The period for his examination came^^ and though his mind was in the 
most deplorable uproar, such was the high place he held in the good opinion 
and good will of every' m^ber of pie&b^yler^ Xo ^Vi^m Vk\% m^^xi\ vSoiaa^ 
6* 
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actec were known, that he was passed without the sligl^test difBciilty ; his 
confused answers and bewildered air being imputed to the overwhelming 
diffidence so often the attendant on real merit and genigs. 

"He was in arrears to his landlady, but she trusted one who was so 
sober and. who had paid her hitherto ; and in a somewhat more comfortable 
state of feeling he returned home. 

*' He had now obtained the object of his own and his parents' ardent 
wishes. He quitted the university with the esteem and admiration of his 
teachers — his license in his pocket, and complimented by the ptesbytery 
on .his worth and talents. What did it all avail ? Who would, who could 
employ a starving half-clothed lad, more like a mendicant than a ipninister 
of the gospel ? His coat was threadbare, liis linen in rags, every thin^ 
worn out On his way home, as soon as he was clear 6f the city, he turned 
oflf the hi^h road, and to save his shoes and stockings, took them off, and 
pursued his way over the trackless bills upoii his naked feet ! 

'* But in spite of all h^s care, at last his wardrobe was worn out, and he* 
blushed to ask any one tp recommend him even as a tutor. Even if he 
did presume to do so, what family would receive him in that or any other 
capacity 7 Here then he must stay, an unceasing burden on his beloved 
parents, or bis dear and generous sister ; instead of being, as they had all 
so fondly anticipated, the comfort and support of those who had sufiered 
and sacrificed so much for his sake ! sufibrin^s and sacrifices the thought of 
which continually lay like an icy hand upon his heart I 

'* Such were the gloomy reveries to which he was a ))rey, when the 
widowed mother of an amiable young man of fortune, who had countenanced 
him at college, but who had latdy died, sent him her departed son's com- 

Elete wardrobe, accompanied by a letter so delicate and so gratifying to all 
is feelings, that the gifl, so unexpected and so ample, melted, soothed, and 
refreshed his poor young withering heart like balm. Soon after this, a 
member of presbytery asked him to preach in his chiirch on an approaching 
week-day, — a request received with a mixture of pleasure and dread, which 
agitated his enfeebled frams to the most, violent degree. The day came, 
still this diseased agitation continued. His Ivhole family accompanied him 
to cKurch. He expected, he wished this ^ yet it gave him pain, and added 
to his terror, he could not, even to himself^ tell why. In a turmoil of emo- 
tion, he ascended the pulpit, and his reading of the first psalm was nearly 
inaudible. He inwardly lifted his heart to God, imploring, struggling, and 
hoping to obtain composure whilst it was sung ; and when it ended, he 
rose to pray with somewhat less agitation. Still his ears rang, and green 
and blue clouds swam before his eyes — -his luminous, dark eyes — which, 
with intensity of feeling he turned upwards, and clasped^is hands in the 
attitude of adoration. During that moment of silent pray&r, many present 
thought they had never seen a more, beautiful or interesting youth. At tha( 
instant the congr^gatibn was startled by the loud crash of a broken window ; 
and exactly as poor John Philips bad opened his lips in a first efibrt to 
speak, a ball, flung by some unlucky boy, struck him on the face. It was 
all over. He feel back in the pulpit ; and his miserable mother shrieked 
and fainted at the sighL The w6rthiest and most influential of those present 
crowded round him with tenderness and sympathy, but their kindest en- 
couragements were all unavailing. They vainly urged him to proceed with 
the service ; it was even doubtful if he heard them. The silver cord was 
broken — the splendid intellect shattered' — and he fled homewards, fol- 
lowed by bis enthusiastic mother and almost delirious sister — both under 
the influence of feelings which those, who have never been so circun^ 
stanced, are unfit to imagine. Oh, how unfit, then, are they to judge ! 
"HiB poor parents saw with dismay the wanderings of his noble mind, 
•ad did th&r best to Booth and reconci\e Vam to \uft vitAMAkxi^ «^ud to maks 
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bim think lightly of the> accident which had occurred. Whether they fol- 
lowed the best method canU be known. Sometimes the most wholesome 
management only feeds the disease ; and^ in his case, every accident, every 
chance occurrence increased thjs evil ; and, in a few months, he was a hope- 
less, wandering madman ! 

'' Such, my good friends," said Simon, after a little pause, and with a 
tremor in his voice,' — '* such was John Philips, the most dear, and Valued, 
.and admired friend that ever Simon Frazer possessed.*' Long before he 
had come to the end of his story, both husband and wife were fixed in 
breathless attention. When he stopped, the good woman covered her face 
with her apron and sobbed aloud'. The man turned away and stocxi long 
mute at the door of his cottage. After a time, Simon hemmed away a 
choking in his breast, and then in a more cheerful voice, said^ " Take my 
advice, mv good friends, give each of your children the best education you 
can afford. Remember I say, each. Let your honest pride for ever keep 
this word in your memories.' Oh, never, by pernicious efibrts to raise one 
of them out of your own sphere, be tempted to stint the others, so as, in 
any way, to make them unfit companions for their brother. Do nothing to 
cause envy on the one part or superciliousness on the other, and so 
loosen the dear and holy family ties in a cold world Ijke this, where we 
nfeed never a^ain expect to form any so tender and so true. Do n 't lay the 
foundation ot lasting poverty and a hopeless stru^sle for the rest of your 
days, at the same time that you do iniustice to chudren equally dear with 
him whom you would thus prefer. Think for a little, — even should ycu 
succeed in educating one of your sons, and suppose him set out in the best 
circumstances : say, that he is genteel, accomplished, and learned, — that 
be is chosen as a tutor in some great man's familv, — that they love and 
respect him, — that they promise him a church, and all things promise fair: 
How would you feel under the consciousness that you had placed this pre- 
cious son in a sphere where you, — aye, you, or his mother, a dearer name 
still, dare not even approach him, however much he may love and revere 
you both, without making his ears tingle, and his heart quail. with dread 
that your relation to him should be discovefed? Don't stare at this as a 
wonder, or think it would imply any disparagement either on you or on the 
heart or understanding of your son. It is this world where we live, — nay, 
my friends, it is human nature ; and he must either be more or less than 
human creature in this nineteenth century^ in this Great Britain, as it is in ' 
real life, who could without a^ony, bear that the parents whom, judging 
from himself, his patron's family may have very naturally concluded to be ^ 
of the samq rank as their son, should be pibduced before thoughtless chil- 
dren, scornful visiters, or insolent servants, as mere worthy hardworking 
cottagers. You have but to reflect upon this to feel all its painful truth. 
Nay, I well remember a most amiable youth, in such circumstances as I 
have supposed your son, who, on coming into the breakfast-room where the 
family were already assembled, and the letters and papers for the day on 
the table, found the whole party convulsed with laughter over a letter, a 
little, dirty, ilUfolded letter, addressed in such a scrawl, and such spelling, 
as defied them to decipher. His entrance was hailed as the only one likely 
to translate the unknown characters with which it was covered, and his 
first glance at the post-mark showed it was from his excellent father. He 
nearly fainted, ana his 'obstinate silence and mystery regarding this occur- 
rence leading the family to suspect him of some low and improperconnexion, 
he lost his place, and was well-nigh ruined for Ufe. Therefore, my worthy 
friends, I again entreat you, give all your children the best education ^ou 
can afford. Teach them, as the ground- work of all other teaching, the high 
and lofly principle of Christian faith and the love of God. Teach them 
industry from their earliest years, and unpioaft u^ii^3&<«;it^^^>Seax<^&c^ 
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kind of honest labour is better than idleness or dependence of any descrip- 
tion. Encourage them to lay by a portion of all their little earnings to bu^ 
books, and always take the advice of your .clergyman, or some other judi- 
cious friend, as to what books they should buy. . Wliep they are of a proper 
age to choose a trade, a3sist them to the utmost of your power in deciding 
upon their line of life, and do n't be anxious to place them in situations above 
their own /ank. But always endeavour to instil into their youn^ minds, to 
root and establish in their hearts the animating truth, that there is no trade, 
no profession, from which, in this blessed country, those who are diligent, 
upright, and aspiring, may not raise themselves to situations of the first 
respectability and importance." 

The father gave his hard hand to Simon with a most eloquent grasp, and 
his wife stammered through her t^rs, '* Oh, Qiide bless you ! Gude be wi* 
you, worthy SimoH. Yo*ve saved my son V\ 



THE THREE COUSINS. 

One sultry, gloomy night, we arrived late at a little inn, after a dark and 
most fatiguing journey; just in time to escape the fury of a thunder-plump, 
and thankful to lay ourselves to rest with all convenient speed. After a 
night of profound repose, Simon awoke me with '* Up, my boy ! up, and 
open your eyes on this beautiful comer of this beautiful and glorious world." 
' I started up at the moment, and did indeed open my eyes on su(ih a scene 
of loveliness as my fancy bad never pictured, — Loch Lomond, with its 
many-coloured islands, glowina[ with the. slanting rays of a bright aptumnai 
morning sun. The heavy ram had cleared the atmosphere of all the 
smothering vapours of the preceding evening ; and the pew-washed sky 
and world looked so fresh and brilliant, that the lieart must have been cola, 
cold and dead, which could look on it unmoved with feelings of adoration 
and love towards its divine Creator. 

The mixture of sublimity and of the softest loveliness is what, I think, 
particularly characterises this enchanted Eden-of land and water ; and it 
seemed tlutt the longer we remained, and the more we saw, the more our 
admiration increased. Simon indulged my love of such scenery by staying 
in the neighbourhood for a day or two, and. by wandering with me to the 
many points of view, and the many nooks of fairy beauty with which his 
frequent visits to that part of the country had made him acquainted. 

'*Of old, I had many friends hereabouts,'* said he, with a sigh and a 
mournful voice, while he gazed sadly on a cottage perched on a steep green 
bank which descends with its rich grassy sward into the lake ; *^ many 
friends ; but they are gone ! This is the country of the Macfarlans — ■ yon- 
der is their island. There lies manv a gallant- chief and faithful clansman 
of the days of other years ; but the^Macfarlans I knew were not chiefs ; and 
chieflainry had got a deadly blow, in these lowland borders of the High- 
lands, before my day. But yon cottage, stuck as it were on a shelf in the> 
steep side of Blerhaneck, and other cottages now mingled with tl^e dust, 
were the dwellings of two brothers and a sister, with their families -— all 
Macfarlans — some of whose children were very dear to me ; and, in good 
hands, their humble history might be wrought into a tragic tale* 

''In that wild, lovely spot, three amiable cousins-german, Donald, John, 
and Jeanie, grew up from infancy together ; the two boys somewhat older 
than their sweet little cousin, who was, therefore, the object of their united 
care and love. They were all tlie world to each other, havinjo no compa- 
nions. Advancing vears made no change, except that childish play was 
0xcbaaged for vmSm labour, in wlucln the attention and the assistance of * 
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botfat conains were still devotedly paid to Jeanie, wliom they equally loved, 
imd who seemed to have equal love ibr them. But Jeanle^s lovely face and 
lovely character were known to more young men than Donald and John ; 
and all three were startled, as ifone of the mountains had tumbled into the 
loch, when a rich Qrah&me of the neighbourhood asked Jeanie to be his 
wife. Probably this incident awoke all of them to a consciousness of the 
real state of their individual and relative feelings and situations. The bold, 
abrupt intruder was looked upon with amazement and terror, and, by the 
two youn V men Jeftnie's decision was waited for in agony of which ^ou, 
mv good fellow, have li-ttle conception, since you had cause to fear no rival. 
The bare idea of her Accepting Grahame, seemed to wring the very life out 
of their hearts, and perhaps it was only then that each became aware of the 
excess of his own attachment But Donald was the first to speak. He 
poured out his feelin<srs to bis faithful John, and John's lips quivered aad 
grew white, and were from that moment closed. His face and neck became 
as red as blood ; a deadly paleness followed, and then he grew very sick. 
Donald paused and exclaimed, 'John, you are ill.' But amiable John 
calmly and softly replied, ' It was but a sudden pain that struck roe through, 
— maybe I staid owre lang in the loch to-day.* And recovering his com- 
posure, he continued to listen to bis cousin. 

'^ Jeanie did not keep them long in this state. She quietly and decisively 
dismissed her rich admirer, — and when Donald's rapture atthe intelligeuoe 
burst all former bounds, John discovered, that though this beautiful creap- 
ture had the truest affection for both of her cousins, it was only Donald's 
love that she returned. Pioos and meek, with a noble sense of honour and 
true love, from that moment he determined never to breathe .one word 
respecting his own feelings to any mortal ear ; or mar, by the knowledge of 
his afBiction, the pure happiness of the two beings dearest to him on earth, 
and whose fates, m a few weeks from that time, were indissolubly united. 

*' Three years of blissful peace had glided over tHeir home, and Jeanie 
had brightened and deepened all their hopes and interests by making 
Donald the proud and grateful father ^of a' wee sweet Jeanie, the miniature 
image of herself, forming a new epoch, a new existence, a new and tender 
link to knit them with intensity of love to each other. 

" But war was abroad. Britain was Q^hting with America. And fiur 
and wide the misery spread into many a Highland glen, and many a lonely 
hut, —and alon^ the beautiful shores of Loch Lomond, where widows, and 
orphans, and childless mothers mourned in vain. In that miserable, ill- 
fated contest, hundreds upon hundreds of the brave Highlanders perished ; 
their regiments were reduded almost to skeletons, and demands for more 
men were made bjr the generals, on which occasion the young chief of Mac- 
farlan ofTered to raise a company for the 71st regiment. Donald was ]foung 
Macfarlan's foster-brother, ana an idea that it was possible to remain be- 
hind when his chief went to war never crossed his imagination. To be with 
him, to be at his side in every situation of danger and difficulty, was not 
merely his duty, it was his ri^ht, his prized and envied privilege, which he 
would never relinquish, far less forfeit, but with his hfe. . So that, in the 
minds of Donald and John, their following their chief to battle seemed as 
perfectly inevitable, as that where their own bodies went their heads would 
be also. To part with Jeanie was the agony, — the rack that wrung from 
them the cold and clammy dew till it stood trembling on their brows. And 
Jeanie was no Spartan wife: gentle and mild, — she shuddered at broils 
and bloodshed, and peace was the desire of her heart But her heart beat 
with the blood of Macfarlan, and she would never wreck a brave man's 
honour, or interpose a wish to detain him from bis post ' I go with you. 
Donald,' she said in a firm voice, though her lips and cheeks were cold ana 
pale. What would Jean Macfarlan & at home, and hftv bnabasAvokHiwL 
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•qd peril in a foreign land 7 Yon, and John, and I,' shall never part.* A 
emotnercMcl groan escaped her ; she turned her eyes to heaven with such « 
look, as if stnicli with the presumption of the ezoression that had escaped 
her, and the thought how soon, soon they might all be parted for ever, made 
her «ick and faint 

'* I was here about that time, and heard these particulars. I was also 
sitting on Kempnck-point, when the transports conveying reinforcements 
for the 42d and 71st regiments, besides other troops for America, sailed 
down the Clyde. The rocks were crowded with the relations and friends 
of those on board, under the strong impression, which the disastrous nature 
of the warfare but too much countenanced, that they were looking on them 
for the last time. The vessels passed so near to the rocks, that, with my 
httle pocket-glass, I felt myself face to face with my two dear friends who 
were standing with j^eanie, set like a gem between them, with her little 
child, unconscious of ill, bounding and dancing at- her knee. I also saw, 
what indeed' the attitudes of many on board betokened, that an infectious 
sorrow had spread among the people on deck, in powerful sympathy with 
their numerous friends clustering on the rocks, ^ — each party feeling that, 
in all probability, they should never meet again on earth. This strong and 
painful impression was suddenly excited 10 a degree almost unbefitting 
oardy 'Soldiers, by a piper in one of the vessels lowly and slowly waiUng 
out the dirge-like tones of ' Atiel ma tuillL' } saw an electric start at the 
first note. I felt it myself; and many a highland tongue around me echoed 
badk in sobs and groans to the mournful sounds, *Ochon, ochon — och 
ay ! they 're goin^ away, but they 'II never return ." But the ships floated 
past with the ebb-tide, and the sharp turn whidi the river makes at the 
Bext point shut them from our view. 

" After an ordinary voyage, the vessels with our brave countryoMn, in- 
cluding John and. Donald with their two precious charges, at orice the 
delight of their hearts and the causes of ceaseless anxiety and fear, were 
all safely landed : and too soon, as poor Jeanie thought, they were marched 
to the field of battle. Marching, counter-marching, flitting their camps, and 
changing their stations, as if no concerted plan or purpose actuated their 
councils, — who can tell, who can conceive the fatigue, the privations, or 
the harassments of the troops ! and what was the situation of the miserable 
followers- of this army, — of Jeanie and her child ! When the moment to. 
part from her came, Donald dared only trust himself with a hurried fare- 
well, — he gasped and started away. She fixed her large bright eyes full 
of supplication in John's face. No tear felL She uttered no sound, but 
lifted her clasped imploring hands. He came close to her and said, 
* Jeanie ! if I do not guard Donald with my own life, be sure I was the 
first to fall,' — and he JSed from her, not even trusting himself to touch her 
offered hand. How little does the inexperienced soldier know how impoe- 
sible it may be to fulfil such a promise. 

^ It would, I believe, be difficult even for a military man >to convey to 
you an idea of the miseries and mortifications of our brave countrymen in 
tUs wretchedly mismanaged vvaifare! Their strength, their blood, their 
lives, were poured out in obtaining yictories that were never piade use. of, 
and, through the madness or imb^ility of their commanders, sustainins 
defeats end disgraces thai can never be forgot. There, over thousands A 
miles, they were led in toilsome>and forced marches, under the burning sun 
of midsummer, to positions from which they were marched back again ! 
Sometimes their route lay through salt marshes, from three inches to three 
feet deep, without a drop of fresh water to cool their tongues ; through 
tangled, trackless and smothering woods; and their comforts so badly 
provided foi*, that they wero compelled to pass long intervals of fatigue and 
dEsflger witbotti food. They have even been lad wtantiy into aUkn wih 
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Vu eriemy, on emerging from a swamp, where the water sometimes lieached 
to their shouldera, and through which- ihey had struggled in the dead of 
night We hiud no Wellington in those days!" 

"And Jeanie— what was her situation?" said I. "That," replied 
Simon, " is left to our' own minds to conjecture «— I cannot tell. Huddled 
out of sight, with other followers of the camp, 1 suppose, to dree out days 
and weeks of agonized suspense, and bear, as she might, the rumours of 
disasters and battles, to hear, of the dead and to see the dying brought in ! 
In one of these profitless, unhonoured battles, at a place called Guifdford, 
Donald,' as covering sergeant to his chief, fell in the heat of the engage- 
ment, while John, with the rest of the party, pushed forward in the mur- 
derous duties of war. He missed Bonald from young Macfarlan^s side — 
his heart grew cold and his head reeled — but he could not desert his post 
to fly, like a deserter, at the call of private feeling. The party were vic- 
torious ; and when the engagement was over, with a bleeding heart and 
covered with wounds, he- returned to the spot where he first missed his 
dear friend. Till darkness overwhelmed every object, he remitted not for 
a moment the search for his body. Except a bonnet with the feathers dag- 
gled in blood, which hd thought was Donald^s, the least trace of him couul 
not be fotmd. This bonnet he took with him, and under such feelinss as I 
leave you to conceive, if you are able, he returned to Jeanie ! For my 
own part, I think it impossibsle to form an idea of what John felt. Jeanie 
at once recognised Donald's bloody bonnet, and read his fate in John's 
bloody, haggard face. ^ ' 

"From John, after his, return home, I learned the general facts of that 
period ; but so convulsively did the attempt to speak of the particulars 
affect him, that, even after the lapse of years, he was unable to detail them. 
Too just, and too well aware of the faithful section of John for his cousin, 
and too rational not to understand, even untold, the impossibility of a sol- 
dier leaving his duty to attend a fallen friend in the heat ^of battle, and, 
moreover, fully appreciating the anguish which wrung his amiable nature, 
she received him, even during the wild ^gony of her iSrst tearless grief, with 
all her wonted kindness. - But, poor woman ! this was only the oeginning 
of her trials. Her child, her little sweet companion, that occupied and 
blessed her in many a dark and dismal hour ; andeven after Donald's death, 
like a bright gleam from heaven, its sunny smiles and innocent prattle were 
light and life and warmth to her blighted heart. But oh, this sweet gleam 
was queAched ; her precious Jeanie drooped, languished^ and wjthout any 
complaint that could be named, died. It was then she felt her widowhood I 
While the blessed little voice spoke of its father — and while she could 
clasp his child to her heart, Donald seemed not utterly lost; but when she 
had closed its meek, lovely eyes, and. laid its little beloved body in a far, 
foreign, unconsecrated grave, Jeanie's light was extinguished, hope forso<^ 
her, and for a time her anguish amounted to the darkness of utter despair. 
" At every interval, when by any po$sibility John could make his way to 
his wretched cousin's desolate, temporary house, whatever the purest and 
noblest devotion of heart could do or utter for her consolation, he lavished 
upon her. He prayed by her and for her, when her own' heart, withered 
and blighted by excess of misery, could hardly send up a prayer for herselfl 
In time, her meek spirit rose above the pressure of^ these mortal blows ; 
and, in the effort to show John her grateful sense of his kind and generous 
exertions fw her sake, she regained her composure, her habitual resignation 
to the will of God, and her strength of mind. She could again pray and 
adore, and bow in mute submission i to the divine decrees! — and she 
wrought unceasingly with her hands to add to John's comfort. 

" At length our disastrous and inglorious transactions, civil and warlike, 
came to an e)id ; and along witii t£e remnants of otihfti xe^vEEAnjiib^ Icahak 
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and poor Jeanie, widowed and childless, landed in the harbour of GreMH 
ock, and returned to the beautiful home which she had left, rich ia her hua^ 
band and daughter, in desolate and for a while almost desperate lonelineaa. 
She ^azed with dry and heavy eyes on the same lovely islands spreading 
their reflections on the same lovely mirror, — the lake, like a waving ban- 
ner, Qoated and curled round their shores as in other happy dajs ; * but oh! 
what am I now ? and where are my joys V was all she uttered. 

*'Time rolled on, and time blunts the sharpest grief. Old friends came 
about her, and John having obtained his discharge, returned to attend and 
watch her. I must, my good fellow, pay, John the compliment of saying, 
in regard to his attachment to Jeanie, unaltered, closely shrouded through 
long years in his own faithful heart — that his ^ was like the love of woman;' 
the like I Fear is seldom found in man ! Afler his return, I know not what 
tinye had elapsed during which he had watched over her like a guardian 
spirit, living but for her service, when at length he ventured to ask her to 
become his wife, to give him the power to be always with h^r, to shield, to 
shelter and provide, for her during the rest of their days. He. knew her 
heart was in Donald's unknown grave beyond tbe sea ; he asked not her 
love, he asked but the legal, and by all acknowledged, right to be con- 
stantly by ber side. After a short tiiKie she gave hini her hand, while tears 
fell in streams from her eyes. Ever generous and just herself, she had 
never failed truly to estimate John's generous and noble self-devotion, 
especially now, when she became aware for the first time of his deep 
attachment, so long concealed and so bravely sacrificed to his friendship. 
His comfort and happiness, and tbe desire to prove to liim her esteem and 
gratitude, became the aim of all she did; and she never seemed more 
beautifbl or dear to him than when they sat together talking of Donald and 
bewailing his fate, while her tears were falhng fast to his memory. She 
had a son, whom by mutual desire was named for him ; and feelings almost 
akin to to joy were wakened in her heart when this sweet innocent turned 
its face smiling upon her as she called it Donald. . 

**PoicefuIly and, sweetly a year or two had' passed away, when one 
evening, as they sat together, more blithe than usual, at their clear cottage 
fire, they heard a rapid step fipproach — and the door flying open, Donald 
entered ! No spectral iltusipR — * Donald, in face, in form, in voice, in heart. 
It is impossible for human language to describe the scene — far less tbe 
feelings of the heart-stricken inmates of that little dwelling. Jeanie stood 
stiffened, immoveable, ih excess of unutterable feelings. Poor Donald 
stood, struck for a jnoment, at the sight of feelings in Jeanie so unlike ioy 
— then sprung with open arms to clasp her ; but at the instant she fell life- 
less on the floor. Wnatever means love could suggest were employed by 
both her husbands to restore animation ; but, when it returned, and when 
consciousness returned, convulsion followed convulsion ti)l they almost wish- 
ed she might die. These fearful visitations were, however, at len&th sub- 
dued, and she awoke out of a long, heavy, fearful sleep which followed 
them, utterly bereft of reason. 

** Ere this took place, the two brave cousins had exchanged explanations, 
and John learned from his friend that, after he fell, he remembered nothing 
until he opened his eyes and found himself in an Indian wigwam, and an 
old Indian man and woman watching over him. What time had clasped 
between his apparent death and that wakening, he did not ktiow, but after- 
' wards learned that while the other Indians, who had been han^in v on the 
outskirts of the battle, were pillaging the dead and wounded, this old war- 
rior, who had found his body among the slain, struck with a strong resem- 
blance in Donald to a white man who bad saved the life of his son,— 
paused in his work, and perceiving that there was still heat in the body — 
it was rapidly earned tohis homo. The blood was stanched, the wounds 
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I, Mid eiwy Indian mode of surgery, medtcine, and ma^c, employed 

to reeCora animation* It is an originaFpart of human nature to love wbat 
we have aaTedy and these Indians felt it povrerfully. Donald recovered 
alowiy—* recovered to receive the kindness of {parents from the old warrior 
and hisiWifn, and recovered to the consciousness of his hopeless eituatbn. 
As he regained his healtli, he lost his Bpirits, and it Was only after the lapse 
of years, when he had acquired so much of the Indian lan^uave as to an« 
derstand and to make himself understood, that by the use of tne powerful 
imagery with which his native Gaelic enabled him, by translation, to assail, 
in his own tongue, the feelings of his generous Indian benefactor, that he 
at last prevailed on him to favour his return to the white man^s land. 
When the Indian, after many severe struggles with the strong affection with 
which, he had taken Donald as a son to his heart, had been at length in- 
doced to consent to his departure, he did not do the thin^ by halves, bnt 
gave htm a strong escort, and amidst the lamentati6ns of the women, and 
Che blessings, after their fashion, of the kind old man, he was sent off and 
safely convened to the nearest British settlement. 

" When Jeanre*s two faithful attendants found the sleep, which they bad 
fondly hoped would bring about her recoviery, terminate in so dreadful a 
manner, tney united heart and hand in endeavours to do her pood ; to at- 
tend, to watch, to sooth her troubled spirit. She knew neither of them, 
thongh she often spoke t>f both, and of her dead and her living child, and 
wailod over all their miseries, till their hearts were like to break. 

** I do not remember how long the poor young woman continued in this 
^keadful state, but it was many, many months, and there were many vario- 
us and changes took place in her situation. At length a phvsician of emi- 
nence coming on a visit to the neighbourhood, hearathe deplorable story of 
these three excellent people, and came to their cottage. He saw and pre- 
scribed for Jeanie ; he gave much advice and many directions : and need I 
tell you how rigidly they were attended to and obeyed, or with what 
intensity of hope and fear their influence upon her Was watched 1 The first 
symptom of improvement was her steeping more quietly and frequently^ 
and, after every sleep, they fancied they could see a nearer and nearer 
advance towards reason. At last they found her letting bathed in tears, 
and Donald placing himself by her side, she laid her head on his breast, 
continuing to weep for hours, till she fell again fast asleep in his arms. Their 
native good sense held both the cousins perfectly silent during this critical 
period. No sound was uttered, nothing was done likely to excite too strongly 
the returning powers of mind or memory, and in the course of a few weeks, 
her reason was perfectly restored, — saddened — saddened beyond hopes of 
ever more kno^ving joy on earth ; but the agonies which had overset her 
mind were gone, and she was calm and still. It was then they spoke^ to 
her of their relative situations, and appointed a time when she should decide 
which of them she would abide by. That time came, and the two une- 
qualled friends, with throbbing hearts, waited her decision^ She approached 
them slowly with her son in her arms, and as pale as marble. She went 
towards John, clasping the child to her heart. Coiivulsive sobs borilt from 
her, and tears ^sned from her eyes as she placed it in his arms — and 
with a violent effort quelling the fearful 8tru,^gle in her breast, she expressed 
her deepest gratitude for all bis affection and tenderness lavished on her in 
every circumstance of her lot— then turning to Donald, as she threw her 
arms about his neck, she sobbed' aloud, *I 'II go with thee, my love.' 

" Next morning, they set off for Greenock, where a ship was ready to 
flail with emigrants fbr Canada. In that vessel they took their passage, 
and their safe arrival was heard of, but I hatve never been able to obtain 
any farther intelligence of their fate. As for most admirable John, he gave 
up bts little deserted home, «nd nttttned to live with his mother, who took 
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charge of and reared hie little boy. His aister \na serrant at CamstriA- 
den, that sweet dwelling on the aoath edge of the loch. With her t oflen 
epoke of John. It was then a strong household, of the amiabie and worth^r, 
TOth old and yoang. Btit Camstradden is now deserted — its bells are 
ampt^ — *^ inmates far away, or gone to more endorino habitations — and* 
the final fate of my noble and revered fiiend io probably hidden from a» 
for ever." 



LITTLE PEGGY BAHN, 

TmoDoiNO onward towards what, in former iron times, had been an impor^ 
tant military station, the mellow roll <^a bass drum, and the riirill wau of 
a bagpipe, reached us at intervals upon the soU summer breeze, and shortly 
after, two discharges of musketry^ which rattled and reverberated among 
the surrounding hills, till the sound was lost in distance. The dmm waa 
silent for a time, and a sad stillness followed, which had ---I do* n't know, 
why — something very moornfal in it "Aliel ma toilli; we're going 
away, but we'll never return," said Simon, sighinff; ''I should suppose 
that must be a soldiery's funeral, some poor brave fellow's mortal warfare 
o'er !" On turning the brow of the hill we were descendinf , the truth of 
his conjecture was shown by a body of highland soldiers slowly moving oat 
of a church-yard, which, with its many mouldering heaps and gray grave- 
stones, lay before us on the plain below ; and never can I express the 
effect upon my feelings, while the beautiful and sad notes of *^Lochaberso 
more," solenmly played by a 6ne military band, waspouriag softly qd 
my ear. 

By the time we had reached the low wall which sarronnded the burying- 
ground, the crowd were nearly gone. We stood in eilenee looking on the 
few that remained, and that few dropped away, till none was lefl hut a fall 
soldier, who stood with his back to us, as motionless as the stones which 

^surrounded him. At length he knelt down, and lifted in his arms from the 
new*rnade grave a little boy, whose sobs and cries now reached ua, min-, 
gled with convulsive exclamations of" O papa f papa ! papa t Let me go 
to papaf" Afl^ted with one feeling, we entered the church-yard, and ap- 
proached the spot without uttering a sound. The soldier, on perceiving 
strangers' near him, turned his back, and held close to his breast the sobbingr 
exhausted child ; who,, on the least motion to quit the side of .the .grave, 
renewed his heart-piercing shrieks. ** O Allan, Allan, let me go to papa ; 
vou said he was g^ne to a good place, but they have put htm into that 
hole ; I want to go there— I want to go to papa. O papa, papa ! don't take 
me away from papa. '* God help thee, little darhng innocent orphan,** 
said Simon^ with tears gushins from his eyes ! No human heart was prooT 
against the tender influence ofhis beautiful voice, for it poured out the pure 
feelings of the most benevolent heart, and the proud soldier turned on him 
a face streaming with tears. "Dearest child!" conthiued Simon, "^ou 
•hall go to papa some time aft^r this, but have patience, it cannot be just 
now." ** O papa, papa ! Oh, let me, let me go to papa," repeated the poor 
innocent, raishighis little hands and eyes in supplication, ** Oh, do n't take 
me away from my papa I" " Charlie, my darling Charlie," cried the soldier 
in an agony, " have you forgotten your mother? What will your dear mother 
think of your staying away so long from her ?" "Oh, mother knows I am 
going with papa. I told her I would never leave papa — oh, let me go to 
papa {" " The child is so worn out," said Simon to the soldier, " that if you 
sit down and indulge him, he will soon fall asleep." This the youn£ man 
instantly did, throwing a fold ofhis plaid over him to keep off the fibre of 
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Keavy cries gradaaUy subsided into sleep, not calm, but blisfifiil in compari- 
son of his waking wretchedness. 

During the silence we observed, while the soldier lulled the poor child, 
lie lonor and steadily fixed his oiburnful eyes upon Simon's face; and, 
at length, slowly and lowly repeated, " O Appin! O Lochaber! my 
mother's land 1 I have seen that face, and heard tn;it voice in dear Appin 
or Lochaber! Am I looking at Sinton Frazer ? My own moUier's dear 
cousin Simon!" Simon started to his feet, and seizing the soldier's ofiered 
hand, exclaimed, ''And is it little Allan Stewart I see, war-worn and 
veather-beaten into a man before his^time !" This was an aifecting recogni- 
tion to both, and several times the poor soldier repeated — *^ Oh, when you 
«poke to this poor child, even before I saw your face, it went to my heart.' 
It w&t not tike a cold lowland voice, it was the sound of home and qT 
Lochaber!** ** And who is this darling child?'' said Simon. T^is qdes- 
tion exdted the young man^s grief afresh. ** Simon, O" said he^ " I feel as if 
I were at 'home or in Lochaber when I am speakin v to you, and am not 
afraid of jrour seeing my face wet with tears (pr my dear master's son, laid 
there in his narrow bed!" The child was now fast asleep, and cautiously 
rising with him in his arms, he proceeded by a back way to the desolated 
iiouse of the new-made widow and orphan. We accompanied him to the 
door, and fonnd its appearance most attractive, a little elegant spot. • Who 
— casnally passing its little floweiy gi|te and porch, and windows twined 
round with blossoms — could have innLgined or thought of th« wo and deso- 
lation within ! 

In the evening Allan came by appointment to our lodgings, and after 
much conversation with Simon upon the family and fallen fortunes of his 
late master's father, he proceeded : — ^ You Know, better than I can tell, 
that the ravages and burnings amd harryin^s and massacres of '45, have 
left little more, from father to son, of the few remaining Appin Stewarts 
than their name. Some are tenants, some are even cottars on the estate 
of their fathers — but woe 's me ! -7 we 'U not think of ^ that During the 
hottest of the war in Spain, a recruiting^ P^rtv having come to Lochaber, 
Charles, though scarcely seventeen, what with the true Highland blood in 
his heart, and the dread of becoming burdensome to his fattier and sisters, 
«ould not brook to live any longer idle in the glen, and without a word to 
any one but myself on the sabjeet, he enlisted. There was a sad lamenta- 
tion in Appin and Lochabet when the beautiful youth departed, and bitterly 
the kind heart of his father and sisters were wrung. But when the recruits 
marched through th(^ glens with our bagpipes playid^ * Lochaber no more,' 
among many a sad and heavy heart, none was sadder or sorer than the 
heart of his own sweet little cousin Mar^ret Stewart, though she neither 
•l>oke nor wept She, so little and so fair, that we called her, in the glen. 
Little Peggy Bahn,* the name of the beautiful old tune so ofl^n play^ by 
the band at Fort William. 

" You may be sure I did not stay behind my young master. I was so 
oung, at first they would not enlist me ; but the conduct of the boys under 
ttewart, at Maida, at last induced them to take me on. We were soon 
embarked, safely landed in Portog^, and, I may say, were marched directly 
to battle. I tried to be as much as possible with and near my dear master 
and comrade. But, oh I how difierent we found the re^lar fighting and 
battles of a vast army from what our young ignorant minds and burning 
hearts bad fancied, from the descriptions of battles fought in the glens, 
where each man's individual valour brought each man ms own share of 
mpolause and honour. But when thousands and tens of thousands are 
oolrceted into one great moving mass, how fraitl^js and hopeless it seemi 
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for. a poor young friendless recruit to di8tin]D:vish himself^ confined, hy the 
etffetness of discipline, from ever daring to follow the impulse of his own 
braver]^, although his heart were bursting with it! Yet we did find that 
even among those nearly countless multiitudesy a man's and even a boy's 
character wonderfully soon becomes known, and the virtuous, steady^ and 
brave are speedily marked. He did distinguish himself very soon, and was 
made a corporal on the spot, and shortly after a sergeant. W hile a sergeant, 
he had saved the family of a ruined Spanish nobleman from outrage, and 
as he positively refused to accept oi monev or other remuneration, the 
grateAii man, determined not to let him go without some proof of bis re^rd, 
went to a secret rect^ss, and brought a small roll of canvass, whicn he 
obliged him to receive as a memorialof one he had eternally obliged, .telling 
Tiim It was a valuable Spanish painting, which had been saved from the 
lapacity of the French. This little precious roll, his first riches, was given 
in char^ge by his commanding officer to a firiend returning to Scotland, and 
hither it was brought in safety. 

" When fighting amon^ the mountains, we seemed ipore at home, and 
many a time we blessed the idle days, -"days we then thought idly spent 
in trying to run races up Ben-nevis. Little though^ we at the time of the 

> use we should l^ave for the powers of foot thus acquired ! One day, in a 
narrow defile among the mountains, oi|r party was suddenly attacked by 

' an ambuscade, the riflemen of which, taking aim at the ofiicers, brought 
down captain, lieutenant, and ensign, at the first fire. * Allan,' said my 
roaster, pointing to some .distance, * see yonder/ and I saw the ensign, on 
one knee, defemling the colours against three of the enemy, even in the 
jaws of death. ' Follow me, Allan,' he cried ; but before we could reach 
the spot, he was killed, and the ruffians, unable to unclasp the death-gripe 
of the finders from the shaft of the standard, had with one blow cut off the 
hand. Still the colours were held fjPtft, for the brave and blessed boy had 
so screwed and entangled the silk round and round his arm, which cluns 
as with the spasm of death to his. breast, that in their fierce and hurried 
eflorts to tear it away, the whole body of that gallant son of a widowed and 
childless mother rose with it At that instant we got up to them, with 
bayonets fixed, and my master setting afoot on eaph side of the ensign's 
body^ fought there like a tiger, till there wa» a heap of dead around us. 
He then disengaged the colours from the valiant young arm round which 
they were wrapped, and waved them in the air. Tms contest for the 
standard had for a few minutes disengaged us from the rest of our party, 
and we saw wi^| anguish that one part of the French were in possession 
of the pass, while, our men were retreating, slowly, but still retreating, 
before another. 'Allan,' he said, 'let us try what we can do!' And 
mercifully at that instant we saw the piper, and the piper saw the colourf , 
and in that instant he did change his tune ! By a few desperate effiirts wo 
^ned the summit of a rock on one side of the (HUM, and hurried^ fixing 
the standard in ahigb clefl, by main strength we rolled over a tremendous 
stone; which fell into the midst of tlie enemy crowded in the gorge belo'w. 
Blessed be the piper and the standard! the very moment our men heard, 
the joyful sound, and saw the colours waving on the rock, it acted like 
magic. Wounds, and grief, and shame, were forgotten; and like the 
wildest mountain goats they mounted the nesrly perpendicular precipice. 
The moment they found footing on a stone that .would shelter them, each 
in his turn took a station and poured in a destructive fire on the enemy, 
who were soon dislodged, and retreating from the pass, afterwards fell into 
the hands of the guerillas. 

*' Our first care was to look after the wounded, amon^ whom we found 
ihe captain ^nd lieutenant, both perfectly sensible^ though faint from joss of 

bhodmnd unMe to move. What mxut navotioen the feelings of two brava 
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laen so sHuatecl ! Thoy had tlie most confused i jea of what bad been go-, 
in^ on, having supposed on bearing the pipes shriek out the attack and thd 
finng oommence, that some unlooked-for reinforcement hatd arrived ; and 
on being told the real state of the case, nothi*ng could equal their gratitude 
and admiration of my dear master's conduct. On this occasion he was 
made an ensign and myself a ser/^eant ; and some time after, a beautiful 
]ittle gold cup was presented to him by his regiment, and our ^olonel and 
all his brother officers gav6 him marks of their regard, ^yter the battle of 
Thoulouse we got leave of absence ; and high on th6 list of lieutenants, 
and higher still m the' estimatioii of the regiment, he returned with a palpi* 
ttatiiiglieart to Appin^ where his little Pcj^gy Bahn became his wife. She 
had sufiered persecution duiingbis absence, having unhappily attracted tho 
regard of a Canipbeli, who came there in some capacity under government, 
and who thought he conferred upon her the highest honour and happiness 
a woman could receive, when he gave her to understand it ^as his inten- 
tion to marry her. And his vengeaince knew no bouiidd when he was rejected, 
I doubt not with secret horror, but without one outward expression of it. 
Finding that neither bribes nor threats could induce her father to use bis 
authority over his lovely child in his behalf,— -his revenge was sleepless 
until he had succeeded in persecuting him out of his farm and all lus prop- 
erty $ and having brought him to the verge of beggary, the fever of his 
mind brou^^ht on a violent illness which carried him offm a few days, and 
toy good Old master and the ladies took his little despairing orphan to their 
own home. There we found her on our return from the wars, and there we 
lived in perfect bliss a little while. But such bliss is not intended as the por- 
tion of this life. The foe of mankind escaped from Elba, and once more we 
said farewell to Lochaber. At Waterloo my dear inaster received a shot in his 
breast,: — the ball was extracted, but it lefl a cough, and in the following 
autumn he canie home to his old father, to his afSectibnate sisters, to his little 
Peggy and her infant son, strengthless and ghastly. I think the first sight of 
him carried death to his father's heart. He did not survive the shock a month. 
Then came the fierce fever of the patriots for reducing Hie army and navy. 
My dear master was in the second battalion. Of course, though he had fought 
his way to a company^ all but his half-pay was lost. But be never complained. 
He thought the utmost he cotild do was only his duty, and all his promo- 
tions he received as the gifl of his superiors. His native air, goat's milk, 
and a naturally fine constitution, seemed for a time to renovate his frame. 

** He left the highlands with his darling little Peggy and her son, and 
estabfisbed himself here, where he could obtain constant employment for 
his pen from the {Paymaster and adjutant of a regiment in the barracks. 
This, with the unwearied industry, ingenuity, and rational frugality of his 
little Peggy, enabled them slowly and cautiously to take and furnish a neat 
small house and little garden, in the most beautiful manner. He had brought 
the seeds of many plants and shrubs from the mountains and rocks of 
Spain, and here they were planted and grew. His precious wife's busy 
little fingers did all that could be done with needles and scissors, and 
through her ingenuity, old huge military trunks and boxes, and'other lumber, 
were changed into handsome couches, sofas, and window-seats, made soft 
with cushions of coarse wool and heather, and covered with material of the 
commonest sort, to which her taste could give an air of elegance which is 
wanting in many an expensive decoration. His fine Spanish picture was 
handsomely framed, ahdt with lus gold cup, his Waterloo medal, and hia 
wound, made the sum of his acquisitions in the war. A small pension wa^ 
granted him on a'ccoiUnt of his wound* But it was neither a )ost lag, no^ 
arin, nor eve ; and though lost health is a greater evil than any of uose, 
and though he would boldly have represented a similar case in behalf of al 
friend, he could ask nothing for himself. 
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" Here his wife brouight him a daughter, and in the iweet society of theaa 
three behoved objects be was perfectly happy. But the enemy was mining 
all within. His strensth decayed — his couoji increased-^ and 1 obserred 
him cavtioQsly coneeiu his pocket-bandkercmefs froqi his wife. A sudden 
exertion brought all to a close. The injured blood-vessel burst, he vomited 
blood, became asthmatic, lost his voice, and a few days of sufierinv for 
himself, and agony for his wife, brought him — where ypu saw him laid to* 
day.*' Allan's lips and voice quivered as he drew near the end of his 
narration, the last words of which were nearly inarticulate. When he 
stopped, he threw back his head on his chair, and pressed his bonnet with 
both his hands over Ins face, from under which tears streamed, while his 
bro^ manljr chest heaved as if convulsed. We all continued silent for 
some time, till Allan, pursuing the current of his own thoughts, exclaimed, 
" What is to become of her and her two infants, I cannot foresee. But I 
think she is dying. She never sheds a tear — never utters a groan ; — she 
attends to the children — sees every thing properly done — but the stillness 
of death is upon her, something far more dread nil than the most violent 
grief I think her fond young neart is broken or crushed beyond discovery 
by this fatal blow. But I must go,'^ said he, starting to his feet, '*I have 
been too long away from them," and (promising to return next night) he 
hurried away. 

Next night, no Allan came. When it was wearing late, we were told 
a gentlemen from Sergeant Stewart wished to see us, and a grave genteel- 
- lookiuj^ youth was introduced. He spoke with the North-Hifihlandaccenty 
and said he had come at the desire of^ Allan Stewart, to explain the cause 
of his being unable to see us as he had promised. "Nothing unfortunate 
has occurred, I trust ?" said Simon, looking anxiously into the. stranger's 
face. The young q»n paused, as if he scarcely knew what to answer, 
and at last nkd, '* They are all in the same health as when Allan Stewart 
saw yon. But it is an old remark that misfortunes do not come single, and 
lest by anv happy chance it should even so happen, you know our govern- 
ment has laid on the fearful tax upon deaUi, which doubles and quadruples 
the miseries of the most miserable, even in an increasing ratio to the ex- 
tremity of their wretchedness." " Has payment of that fearful tax been 
daimed even so soon ?" said Simon. *' Not payment," replied the stranger ; 
" but the persons appointed for taking inventories, and fixing the value of 
the whole contents of a dead man's house, under the sanction of this statute 
of sin and shame, have thereby an appalHng engine of vengeance in their 
power, such as no human creature should be trusted with, lest, as in the 
present case, they should be actuated by any malice against the dead or 
the living.'* ** On," said Simon, with a heavy groan, and uplifled hands 
and eves, " and in Scotland, the }and of freedom — dare such things be 
done?" After a pause, he asked if the stranger ''was intimate in the 
family, or knew what had happened." *' I never heard of them till yester- 
day," he rephed, ** nor saw any of them till to-day. it is but a short time 
since I came to the lowlands as derk to a writer in extensive business, and 
it is but two days ago, I learned that he is one of the legal extortioners for 
the collecting of this tax, the thoughts of which make my hair stand on 
end. Abhor it I did, as every rational being must, from the first moment I 
, was capable of thinking — but never till to-day did I know the deep dam^ 
^ nation of his deed who first imagined it, and so mancBuvred as to fix it as 

a permanent curse 4]pon hb country." *'6od bless you, mv dear young 
stranger," said Simon, in great emotion, as he rose and gave him his hand. 
" Were yoo one of those who, wetit to the poor young creature's house T** 
"I was,'' ho replied ^ " I attended my employer as clerk to note the value 
ef the property, which was to be fixed by a heavy, old man who aecoiB- 
' ~ us as appraiser, but wbo^ m reality, pciformed no such duty. The 
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^▼•riaus V9itoB were &!! fixod by Campbell, my employer.'* "Campbell,'* 
lepeated Simon, '' com it be possible it waa the man who ruined her father, 
and brought him to an unti^nely grave ?" ** The same," replied the stran- 
ger. '^ I nave learned ho beai^a a deadly grudge against the whole family, 
especially the poor young widoW, whom having, on some former occasion, 
deepljjT injured, he of course bates with, a fervour of hatred proportioned to 
the ihjuiy done or attempted." " You have not looked idly on numan life," 
said Simon ; " and is it possible the villain Was cruel to the helpless girl in 
her desolation ?" " Not personSilIy," he replied, " for he durst not ; but I 
will tell you all that passed. 

" Before I came here just now, Sergeant Stewart told nie had spent the 
earfy part of this day in removing from the house the traces of the mourn- 
ful duties of yesterday ; and, with the assistance of the servant girl, in 
restoring every thing to its wonted place and order, at)er having compared 
them with the mventories, which the accurate and methodical youns woman 
hftd made out, of every article in their possession. After this, he had gone 
to give her up those papers, accounts, and keys, and found her for the first 
time sitting in weeds, with her two infants also dressed in mourning : the 
English clergyman's wife, with rational consideration for one too deeply 
wretched to think of any external symbol of grief, having ordered all that 
was needful. He had been exceedrngl/ overcome, with this first sight of 
her, in her altered dress ; and it was long before he could speak at all, 
although she, as he said, witli the same immoveable serenity, as if a corpse 
were speaking, proceeded distinctly to discuss their business. This was 
scarcely over when a loud rude knock startled them both, and made the 
children shriek ; her benumbed countenan^^e assumed a look of terror, and 
she clasped her little, bloodless hands strongly together. The outer door 
having beeii instantly opened by the girl, they heard loud cheerful speaking 
in the lobby, — but the instant the sound of the voices reached her ear, she 
sunk back in her chair, her features shrunk, her eyes fixed, and Allan 
thought she was dead. Some undefined terror also filled the little hearts 
of her two poor innocents, whose cries were stilled, and they stood gaspiiig 
and gazing upon her in silence. Allan snatched a restorative medicine 
which had been sent for his poor master, and poured some into her half- 
open mouth ; she swallowed it, and soon after the appearance of death 
wore ofi^ — * O Allan ! Allan !' she said, as intelligence returned to her 
eyes, < Oh, I know that voice ! / have cause to know it ! He has come 
liere for some cruel purpose at such a time ! Oh, the last time I heard that 
dreadful voice.' 

*',These were the first words spoken with anything like natural emotion 
that Allan had heard ; and, though exceedingly perplexed and unhappy 
about this strange visitation, he felt comfort in again hearing the natural 
tones of her sweet voice. They heard the men go into a sitting room ; and, 
commanding herself, she said to him steadily, 'Allan, go to these people ; 
but you must make a promise before you leave me. x 6u must promise 
not to answer them even if they provoke you. If you do, you will bring 
yourself into trouble, and bring greater poverty on these orphans. Remem- 
oer what I say, you have always bi^vely resisted the enemy in the field, it 
is now your duty to resist the enemy in your own heart, and to conauer 
your passion. These men come on a sad office — ^they come to tax the wiaow 
and tne orphan, because we have lost him who was our all upon earth. 
But Allan, God is still and ever our Protector in heaven. — Remember that 
we are ever under the eye of God. Submit to the laws, and keep your 
temper, for my sake,^ dear Allan, for my sake ! and these little lambs !' In ' 
the stransest confusion of mind Allan left the room, quite unable to com- 
prahend Sie meaning of what she had said, or what the laws had to do 
with Ins brave, dead mastei's boose, wbo bad died without owing any man 
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a farthing. As. for myself,'* continued the stranger, "as we were 4p» 
proacbing' the house, I felt myself instinctively walking on tiptoe, lest 1 
should make (he slightest noise ; but my two companions positively seeo)* 
ed to talk and laugh the louder as we drew near^ and the mopient we were 
within arm's length of the knpcker, Campbell seized it and made it thunder 
till the verv door shook. I could not restrain myself from saying that I 
thought a less ruffian-like noise would have gained us admission. — * Think 
YOU so, my tender youth?' said he ; *my loud tattoo won't disturb the gal" 
laht captain now, you know, so do nH let it afflict your gentle heart.' A ter* 
rified servant girl opening the door . at the instant, fortunately prevented' 
my saying what. I wished ; and after a little reflection, I came to the deter- 
mination to notice, with all my powers of attention, every item that was 
said or done, but not to utter one syllable, let them do or say what they 
might; and it was fortunate that anything* has occurred to ihake me 
take and keep that resolution, for it was not easy ! They drove past the 
well-bred, astonished servant, like wild cattle, and with rude noisy mirth, 
stood remarking on all they saw in the beautiful little lobby, on which, 
thought knew not the, inmates, 1 scarcely could look without a tear, espe- 
cially on hearing the deplorable cries of little children from one of the 
rooms — sounds which only excited their low and detestable efforts to be 
witty. Campbell kicked open the door of an elegant sitting room, the sight 
of which renewed their vulgarity and impertinence, — and the little servant 
sirl^ who had followed us into the room, seemed appalled and struck speech- 
less with astonishment. At the moment that the savage tax-gatherer had, 
in spite of her remonstrances, set his heavy foot upon a fine fancy table, 
which creaked and quivered under his weight, while he attempted to tear a 
very beautiful painting by main force from the wall, a fine young soldier 
entered the room, whom I soon found was Sergeant Stewart. l£} called 
out in an authoritative voice to the fellow^ who coolly cast a look athwart his 
shoulder at liim, as he descended with his prize, and continued to converse 
with his companions, without deigning an answer to either man or maid. 
But Allan since told me, that look fixed liim to the spot, for in the detested 
countenance turned on him for a moment, he recognised Campbell, the per- 
secutor of little Peggy Bahh, as he habitually calls the young widow, and 
of her ffray-haired tkther. He had a confused remembrance of having 
heard of a tax upon death, and a tax upon legacies, and that this bad man 
had made these the means of pillaging the little orphan ; but, accustomed 
to the figurative Gaelic idiom, lie had looked on sucti expressions as meta- 
phorical. -r- He knew that this was Britain, that his kindred were among 
the mountains and glens of Lochaber^ and though freedom did not live so 
wildly there as she once did, he knew that William of Glenco, and the 
other William, were years and years ago crumbled into dust, and never, 
even in his darkest imaginations, had dreamed 1;hat a horror like this was 
real! * Very true, as you most justly remark, deacon, fine furniture and 
degant, indeed,' weise the first words Allan heard after he, recovered the 
power of attention. * A sumptuous dwelling, collector, and a costly, who- 
ever paid the piper, as the saying is,' grunt^ forth this Mr. Deacon Con- 
vener of the Trades, appraiser and undertaker ; * no want of the craiture 
comforts here, collector.* * Booty, booty,' rejoined the knowing collector. 
* Here is some of it in its original shape ! 1 have heard of this booty before 
now,' he added, with a sagacious screed to his throat. Allan chewed hi^ 
tongue to keep it from cursin^r the calumniator aloud, and havinc fortifietfl 
his patience by remembering his promise, he said respectfully — *My mas- 
ter received that picture as a keepsake from a Spanish nobleman, wlidse . 
house he saved from pillage and his family from outrage. He had vosi- 
ti vely refused to accept of any recompense whatever ; and, — ' * H-e-m,',nj^- 
groaaedf balf'Saeered forth the gnrgltng deacon, ' an easy toli'uf tvel^ 
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'Yasdy,* rejoined the ooltector, with a jerk up of the eyebrotire, and that 
air of easy careless 8U[>eriority which marka that a man wishes to ha«« it 
clearlj understood he is above bein^ deceived. ' But if it vnre true, it 
itfiows the cunning of the loopv dog.' * Sir !* said Allan, with a voice and a 
glare and a stamp of bis foot .that made the room and its inmates start and 
shake. They both looked appalled— but Campbell first recovering his eff.on- 
tery, addressed Allan with, * Well, sir, what nave you to say V Allan had 
had a moment to think, and only said, calmly but sternly — *I wairn you, 
air, once for all, take caro how you utter a disrespectful word of my master, 
now in heaven !* *Man,' said the impudent villain, <I was going to speak 
of the Spaniard ;' stopping without being able to end the sentence. 
* Were you?' said Allan, with an expression of voice so ludicrous, that I 
wheeled round^ on my heel to hide tne irresistible laugli which convulsed 
my face. * H -e^m,' gurgled the deacon, with a holy wave of his pendulous 
Goedis, 'hem! an idol offering! an idol offering; I misdoubt me much, 
collector ! At first when it took my e'e, and I saw that raw o^ banns* heads 
round the feet o' the woman, I conceited that it mi^ht b6 Rachel weeping 
lor her children, and refusing to be comforte<J because they were not — but 
I*m sair misdoubting, ooUecior, I *m sair misdoubting, it *s a far ither wo* 
man, the scarlet woman o* the Revelations, collector, what think ye V " 

" Durinv the deacon's critical discussions, the collector had been dif> 
ferently occupied, havmg the back of the picture towards him, on whidi 
were mscribed various memoranda. In reply to the deacon's doubts, ho 
read the following — ^^'This picture of the Assumption of the Virgin was 
g;iven me by — >* ' Consumption !' broke in the deacon, * consumption ! my 
certie, the fient a look o' consumption 's about her! Dark, but comely, 
collector, he, he ! My certie,' he continued, scratching his elbow and then 
ramming both his fiit paws into his top-band, 'a spankin' jaud she wad be, 

S'n she had but decent shoon and stockings on I' But the deacon's words 
II on deaf ears, for the worthy collector had been musing over another 
note scrawled on the canvass, then clearing his voicie with a crow of delight, 
be read aloud, *This picture valued in f^ranceatfour thousand francs,' and 
again, * The general offered me four hundred guineas*for this picture ; but 
I never will sell what, from the moment i( was mine, I devoted to my love 
inLochaber!' 'Love in Lochaber,' gurgled the deacon, through his fat 
throat, very much puzzled. ' A wealthy man, sir, a wealthy man, sir. 
Could sport with his hundreds, as pooryou or I, deacon, could not venture 
to do with our penny pieces, deacon ! Four hundred guineas to sport away 
on love in Lochaber ; the hundredth part o' 't would buy a good deal of love 
in Lochaber, I trow : he, he, he, deacon! guineas are not ouite so plenty 
as love in Lochaber,.! 'm thinking, deacon !' In vain Allan bit his tongue. 
He seemed to grow ten feet high as he fixed his fiery eyes on Campbell's 
ieilarmed face, saying, ' Did four hundred guineas buy you much love in 
Lochaber— ^Duncan Breck Canipbell?' ^e coloured nearly purple at 
these words, while the honest soldier's bright eyes still pierced him through ; 
ibr it so happened that there was a sum of four hundred guineas, the pro- 
perty of litUe Pof ^'s fiither, which the villain got into his possession, and 
finsily swindled mm out of. At last, collecting all his impudence, he 
turned upon Allan, with the air of an offended person, and, * What are you 
staring at, sir ?' ' I am looking for an answer to my question,' said Allan, 
with ue most irresistible simpBcity of manner. Campb<^l wheeled aBout, 
biting his lip, and his face and hands c|uivering with rage and hatred, 
determined to have his revenge, as he cried, 'Come, deacon, come ; we 're 
wasting time here — and you, there,' as he would have addressed a slave; 
and raising his elbow in the direction where I stood, to intimate it was me 
he meant; 'jot down in the inventory ooe Spanii^ picture. Sinc^four 
hundred guineas were refused for it, it nay well be aipi^iaed at Gte hjoxk* 
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dred poimdt. Down with it^ I say.' *Och, the eedo], the eedol V gnmted 
the deacon, 'the unclean thing — the scarlet woman-in the precious land • 
of the blessed Maister John Rnoz — and the blessed and pious Maister 
George Bewhunon — Lord sain their memories! the land purged frae 
eedols wi* the bluid o* the marUrs, as the saving is, — and hech, sirs ! 
here.'s mair papistry' — letting fall a Book of (Jommon Prayer, elegantly 
bound, and wiping his greasy nngers on the window: curtain, as if they had 
sustained pollution from the blessed book they had defiled. ' It is a nandr 
some book,* said Campbdl, 'it cost one guinea or two at least, whatever 
the picture did ; down with it, — is it down at two guineas ? Here ^s a four 
or five guinea Bible, down with that ; come, let 's hose no more time.' 
The bomis ranged in the shelves of a njche, were all in fine bindings, being 
mostly presents from many friends to the two tasteful youns creatures, as 
their varions inscriptions intimated ; through these indiviadally he ran, 
heaping guineas upon guineas faster than I could write. And, following 
the same system with every article in the room knd in the house, himse^ 
i4)praised them all at the most enormous rates. So far was Allan from 
comprehending the purpose of this proceeding, that he felt gratified at the 
high estimation in which his dear mastoids property was held ; and was 
often as much pleased as he was astonished at the romantic value put upon 
the old rubbish which his own ingenuity and his mistresses neatness and 
taste had vamped into the appearance of fashionable furniture. Through 
every nook and crevice, did these ruthless exactors rummage like rata;, 
rating, at unheard-of prices, every kettle and pan and pot android towel — . 

'' nay, the very lumber in the loft of an out-house, stufiTintended for burning, 
they mounted up to ten guineaa, though no honest man would have given 
hall a crown for it 

** On returning through the lobby, ' Here is another room,' said CampbelL. 
spins towards the door with a long stride and stamp. Allan instantly laia 
Sh clenched fist on the lock. 'It is my mistresa's room,^' said he, as he 
glared fiercely on the intruder; 'you must not enter here.' Campbell 
quailed for a moment under eveiT movement of Allan's, they were so 
abrupt, and so fearleiis, and so unliRe the common, every-day style of pro- 
ceeding; — he was so powerful,- and so brave, and looked at once so will- 
ing and so able to take vengeance upon him. But this was the natural 
cowardice of guilt. The lapse of a few moments restored his presence of 
mind and his ef&ontery. He knew he was safe from any danger of per- 
sonal violence, and that he could at any time find means to revenge himself 
on a poor young soldier, who thought of nothing but the straight-forwatd 
open nigh way of honesty and truth. ' / must not!' he repeat^, attempt* 
ing, though vainly, to return the glare of Allan's eyes ; ' none of your 
musts to me, sir. I care as little for your Stewart tartans and your Water- 
loo medal, as I do for your insoient eyes and savage trade that won it. / 
am doing tny duty to my country and government, m the peacable exercise 
-of a peaceable omce, and the law will protect me , so you need not expect 
to frighten me with a stare.' ' Where is the protection of the laws for > 
those who need it?' cried Allan bitterly, ' when such as vote dare enter the 
house of mourning, and outrage every sacred feeling, and violate the sane* 
tnary of the helpless widow and orphan.' ' Oh,' said the brave Campbell, 
attemptinff to sneer and be witty, ' do 'nt be afraid of the smiciUy of your 
pretty widow. She shall be safe from — ' ' Brute,' interrupted Allan, start- 
mg forward on him with such violence that the terrified villain recoiUnjg;, 
reeled to the wall. ' Allan, Allan !' said the soil voice of the poor girl 
within, 'open the door, and keep your promise.' Slowly and reluctantly. 
Allan yielded to necessity, and as she closed the door <^ a closet upon her- 
se)f and 'her children. He entered with the two legal executors of this 

BrUish law. The dfooon had taken no other ^tart in j^hat had pa«se4^ 
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tina at intanrals gurgling forth a few grants of disapprobation or applaoae, 
MB the case demandetd, and during the fierce conference at the door, had 
stood aside in much fear and wonder; the cause of it evidently had never 
found its way into his fat brains. Campbell, with vengeance broiling his 
heart, soon assumed his assured indifference of manner, and as they en- 
tered, said, with a joyous-^ook round, * Another handsome apartment, dea- 
con.' * Neither scant nor want here — as the saying is,' gurgled the wise 
man. * A handsome, snus, sofl ehair your holy widow enjoys in her sane- 
tuary,' proceeded CampheQ, kicking with his toe, as he passed, a seat fitted 
up by Allan out of an old round box, and covered by his mistress with 
leather stained by herself. ' Three guineas did not put that there. Down 
with it — three guineas, I say, and cheap it is.* ' A pretty seat and soft,* 
rejoined the gurgling deacon, through his disgusting wheezing windpipe, 
every word from which forced an involuntary instinctive coufh and clearing 
of my own, as if that could have sufficed to clear out the foul chimney of 
the offensive burgher. ' A pretty seat, and soft,' he replied, turning round 
while he lifted up the skirts of hts coat, and attempted to insert his clnmsv 
flesh into it. But the castors, on which the worthy old box was set, wita 
Honest indignation, instantly rolled away from the protruded encumbrance, 
and the fat lubber fell, like a turtle on bis back, upsetting the chairs in his 
.wallowing efforts to rise again. ' Keep me, Baillief what's come o*er ye, 
man?' cned Campbell, wheeling rouna at the din — but at the instant his 
whole. attenftion was absorbed in the supposed fine chai^, which Allan's 
activity had not managed to set up so fast as to prevent him getting si^ht 
of it Curiosity and impertinence overoame even his desire of fixing high 
prices ; and he rudely turned it over with many a low-muttered exclamation, 
and semi-oath. * Ad save us ! the mean beggarly wretches ! all outside show I 

gOded mispry and penury ! What the sorrow is it ! me if it is n't some 

bit of an old rotten box ! oh, the mean dirty Lochaber pride and vanity j th^ 
poor wretched whited sepulchres,' — * But within ye are ravening wolves,' 
continued Allan in the same low deliberate tone : * wo unto you scribes and 
pbarisees, hypocrites, for ye devour widows' houses, and for a pretence 
maike long prayers : verily ye shall receive the greater damnation.' The 
BCiiibe did not find it convenient U> hear this quotation, but proceeded to 
animadvert on the real nature of the poor furniture he had been rating so 
high ; 'and to think of the ignorant Lochaber stirk,' he mumbled between 
his' teeth, ^ to hear all that rotten rubbish valued as if it had been real honest, 
genuine furniture, and never to say a word. But he 's had his lesson, I war- 
rant, and, since theirpride is dearer to them than tlieir penny, let them tak' it 
for their comfort' This friendly soliloquy, carried on as he •went about the 
room, turning up and turning over with foot and hand the various articles 
it bbntained, was partly heard — but was far from being understood by 
Allan — to whom tlie whole business of searclung the house, taking an in- 
ventory, and appraising the furniture, was as yet an inscrutable mystery of 
iniquity and lawless power. 

After going over every thing within the room, including the infant's cradle 
and little stool, on which lay her doll, the value of which was no doubt en- 
grossed with the rest, — 'open this door,' said the savage, as he struck it 
with a stick in his hand. * I cannot, and / wiU not open that door/ said 
Allan, with firmness. * It is the last and only corner you have left my poor 
lady to shelter herself and her infants.' ' Ope;i the door,' I say, reiterated 
he with vengeance in his voice. * / wiU not, b6 help me God !' said Allan. 
*Oh, very well, as you please. I take you two witnesses he twice refosed 
to open the door. Give me the punch ;' which, seizing from my hand, he 
was proceeding to foroe the bolt, when it «lowly opened from within, and 
the beautiful, even thongh'ghasUy spectre of its unfortunate inmate, with 
her infant in her arm, and leading her boy, walked sedately out with 
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•eareely a. sien of bein^ a living woman, bnt her mere motfoo. She ftted 
her large dark eyes in hia face aa she passed, and a livid horror spread over 
it as he stood traosfized, while Allan opened the door of the room for lisr. 
For mysdf I was awe-struck, and /elt both grief and shame at forming it 
member of such a trio. The blood seemed to gush to Campbell's head aa 
ahe disappeared, and changed the colour of the clay to purple, when, ro- 
oovering his voice and his a^daci^, he exclaimed, *■ Confound that woman's 
eyes ! To think that a man should shiver before a thing like thai ! Deuoa 
take her, I wish I had never seen her face !' This was not intended for 
Allan, but he heard it on entering, and .raising his hands and ey^^find 
seeming ^to grow taller as he spoke, be solemnly said, *■ The God who is pre- 
sent knows whether the has not cause to wish you never had !' There waa 
evidently some accessible comer in Campbelrs conscience, where horror, 
remorse, or terror could enter for a moment. But the fiend within instantljr 
expelled the unwelcome intruders, and now, as formerly, when scared and 
smitten by Allan, he speedily recovered the start, and hid the trouble of his 
spirit under habitual impudence and cunning. 'Uo,ho,' cried he,*yoo 
knew what you were about, Mr. Sergeant, when you would have kept as 
out of this recess. Open this scrutoire, I say. Open it,' he repeated, strik- 
ing on the lock with his fist, * or do you choose I snould open it myself 7' as 
he triumphantly held up the punch. < You must wait till I bring the key, 
if you please.' * I will not please to wait long, I can tell you,' he rejoined, 
and Allan had little wish to let them tarry there without him ; but before 
he could return, Campbell had opened the drawers below, and was tossing 
out on the floor all his beloved master's wearing apparel, which two houn 
before he had arranged and laid away. ^ You profane ruffian !* he cried, 
as he darted on him ; ' stand back, I say,' and he swung him with one fling 
of his powerful arm into the middle of the room they had left. * You villaiui' 
vociferated Campbell, as soon as he had rocovered his breath, * you dare to 
deforce a king's officer in the discharge of his duty ! The laws shall protect 
ne, and to the laws I shall have recourse against the outrages of every sudi 
bloody-minded Lochaber rebel as ^ou, born and bred to pillage and murder.* 
< Duncan Campbell,' said Allan, with stern composure, 'you know that what 
you say is a calumny and a lie, and I care not for your fooush abuse of myself^ 
but do n't provoke me farther. I am only a poor soldier, it is true. But bj 
all that 's noly on earth and in heaven, I have the will, — I have the power, 
and I shall find the means, and that speedily, of bringing you to judgment 
for this day's deeds, and yon day's deeds, Duncan BrecK Campbell, when 
y^m found that 400 guineas could not buy you love in Lochaber.' Camp* 
bell's colour went and came, and his lipa quivered, while Allan, with his 
powerful eyes riveted on his face, stood as erect and motionless as a 
statue. He was evidently alarmed, and it was easy to see he felt himself in 
Allan's power. But thoWh the natural man quaked and quaiiled, the 
habits of the scribe immeoiately came to his aid, and like other bullies, Im 
could either threaten or cringe as he ^aw convenient. * What makes yoa 
so violent, man ?' said he in an expostulating tone, 'flyins at a person in 
the discharge of his duty, like a mad highland ram. I tdi you, Mr,* as ha 
continued, Smoothing his ruffled neckcloth before a mirror, * j. tell you, sir, if 
you knew anj[thing of the laws, you would know that your conduct to me 
this day is actionable, — yes, sir, highly actionable, sir, and subjects you St 
my pleasure to fine and imprisonment, sir !' * Whether the law here meabs 
justice or power, they are both in my hands to-day,' said Allan, coldly, 
placing his two clenched fists on his sides ; 'so look to yourself, and come 
with your action and fine and imprisonment if you dare.' He thenquiet^ 
replaced the clothes into the drawer, and opening the scrutoire,,6tood hy in 
silence. * What 's this? what 's this ?' said boUi vulturesat once, and both 
pouacufg on a gold cup -which stood there in a case lined witii velvet * Mair 
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booty, mair booty,' grunted the deacon convener, daring once more to emit a 
sound from his unclean thrapple, the first since bis heavy overthrow. < Sacri- 




Campbell had taken the cup from its case, and expecting to find some 
pious motto or appropriate verse of Scripture in the inscription, he befl:an to 
read aloud, * Presented to Ensign » * What the devil 's this V — * Pre- 
sented to Ensign Charles Stewart by his brother officers, for his bravery in 
redeeming the colours of the regiment, having with his own hand killed 
several of the enemy, and saved ' * Och chon ! och chon ! the bloody- 
minded n^an ! Och, the Scripture sayeth true, the bloody and deceitful man 
shall not Kve out half his days ! Och, och, his own hand ! Och, the waste of 
human life ! ' * Och, the bloody and tyrannical house of Stewart, as the say- 
ing is V purred forth tho pious deacon, with many a woful quaver of his 
flaccid jowl. * Och, the pnce o* bluid ! the price of bluid ! a fearfu* bluidy 




of the fashioning and cunning workmanship thereof; and here is another 
bloody toy,' said he, * as he caught a glimpse of the Waterloo medal on 
the breast of a coat he had tossed out of the drawers.' ' Bluidy toy, indeed,' 
gurgled the deacon, groaning deep. ' Bluid and treasure, as the saying is, 
was poured out like water, and the tears o* the helpless widow and inno- 
cent orphan were shed, and the couiltry impoverished, and the vitals of the 
poor wrung by cruel exactors, and devouring tax-gatherers, to purchase 
that bluidy toy, as you most justly call it, collector — > a bluidy toy, a meet 
gift for the bluidy men that got it — ochon ! it has cost its weight in gold 
to Britain.' * Very true — very well thought of — my good friend,' cried 
Campbell, whom the first part of the deacon's lamentations had obliged to 
cough very loud several times. ' Very well observed, Baillie, it has cost its 
weight in gold to Britain, fling H in wi' the braw wee ciip, my lad,' which 
accordingly was done, aud both were weighed together. 

Allen stood in deep rumination. Still, so perfectl}^ Scottish were all his 
ideas and feelings, so inseparably knit together in his mind were freedom 
and justice and Scotland, that not an idea of the real truth had yet penetra- 
ted his imagination, strong and accurate as all his faculties were. * Ay, 
Mr. Allan, you know what's what, I see. No wonder you tried to^ nick us 
out of a sight o' this bit treasure-house of a closet. So nere we 've another 
prize! more booty — more booty,* said the insolent ruffian, as he pulled a 
fine watch from a leather case. *Ah, let an Appin or Lochaber man 
alone for the spulzie,' continued he, with a knowing wink. 'I think you 
would do well to keep clear of Lochaber,' said Allan, with most exasperat- 
ing composure, * in case I should make yon appear there when you least 
wish it Four hundred guineas will not buy your life a day, when I choose 
to tell of that one which you would give your remaining ear to see blotted 

from the calendar.' * You insolent ' *Take care of your tongue, 

Mr. Duncan Campbell, in case my dirk' should lay the one you still have 
as low as that you left in Lochaber. I advise you to go on with your duty, 
as you call it. I am rather tired of your proceedings.' * What 's he saying 
. about his dirk and Lochaber V purred the deacon through the unoccupied 
crevices of his windpipe. * Tut, an insolent whelp ; he does not know 
what to say for spite,' interrupted Campbell, turning his back upon Allan, 
and with C knowing wink to the deacon, and a rub on the side of his nose, 
made the movement of emptying a glass at his mouth. ' Ho, ho, ho !' 
chuckled he, < I understand you. Collector, ho. ho ! that explains much 
that appeareid very extraordinary to me since I entered this nouse. But 
16—8 
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(his has been a boon prize, as the saying is, — nae deaf hits this, Mr. 
Collector, caped and jewelled, sparkling wi' jewels, rich and rare ^ema 
indeed !' ' Rich spulzie, i' faith !* said his feHow-Iabourer for the weal and 
glory of Britain. 'It was the dying tpfi of a friend tp my master on the 
neld of battle,' said Allan, sternly. ' These words are easily said,' sneered 
the enemy. ' Yes, for they are true,' cned the soldier in a voice like thun- 
der, as he snatched, the chronometer from the fat mole-paw of the terrified 
undertaker. * Do you see the maker's name V said he, holding the cap to 
the Collector's eyes. * Harrison's watches are sold in all countries,' re- 
torted he. *And do you see its first owner's name, base infidel?' cried 
Allan, holding the inside of the outer case before him, ^do you see .that 
glorious name, my master's friend ? Do you know it ? If you do n't, go to 
St. Paul's, and you will learn it there.' * Go to St Paul's ! oh, the awful 
heathen,' groaned the deacon, waving his heavy dewlap to and fro, and 
holding up both of his fore-pftws. ' AH that but increases its value,' said 
the undaunted knave. * Watch, chain, and seals must have been a hand- 
some price, — a hundred guineas, a hundred and fifly guineas at least i 
down, there, with a hundred and fifty guineas, and we '11 search these slips 
and drawers for the clink,' said he, chucking the gold chain and seal in his 
palm. In the said slips and drawers they Sund several small bills, in all 
amounting to somewhat less than 3001. which seemed to annoy them much ; 
and they w£nt off, moralizing on the folly and wickedness of those who 
spent an on the craiture comforts, — the pomps and vanities, and naithing 
laid by for a sair fit, as the- saying is. ' Ochon, ochon, the lusts, 'and the 
flesh, and the piide o' life ! Hech me, hech me, Collector Campbell,' and he 
wagged his dewlap, and heavily groaned. * Hech, but this is a vain world, 
a passing shaddy, that never continueth in one stage, — a watch of the 
night, a tele that is towld V While the two heavenly-minded tax-gatherers 
were pursuing the pioqs current of their reflections, I took the opportunity of 
squeezing Allan's nand, and whispering thatin two hours I would seeiiira. 

*' As soon as I could disengage myself from the wolf's den, I kept my 
promise. A tap with the point of my finger procured me immediate admis- 
sion to a house where all was so deathly still. Allan came to me in a state 
of the most extreme agitation and grief, and what appealed to me a strange 
instance of the correctness of his ^clings and perceptions, in spite of the 
circumstances in which we had met, he unhesitatingly addressed me as a 
firiend in whom he could confide, and who had come in kindness to pity 
and advise him. His unfortunate lady had explained to him the nature of 
their late visitation ; and of the tax which had brought such a fearful spe- 
cies of visitation on this our native land : and the full amount of the evil, 
and the true cause of the high value put upon furniture, so much of which 
he knew to have been fabricated out of lumber, much of it old and useless, 
had instantly struck him to the heart ; and the hardy soldier, altiiou^h he 
did not know what had ailed him, seemed to have fainted, as the thought 
flashed into his mind that it was through his ignorance the villain Camp- 
bell had, unchecked, been allowed to make such unrighteous estimates. 
It was in'vatn that the amiable young woman had attempted to console 
him, as he said ; her patience, her tearless eye, her wan lips uttering sounds 
that seemed to come from the dead, only aggravated his misery. 

" Besides the picture, watch, gold cup, a miniature picture, some chim- 
ney ornaments, a few gold coins, and tne bills, which he had estimated at 
a thousand guineas, he had valued the rest of the property at a Uiousand 
more ; the inventory for which must be written and sent to the proper ofiioe 
on a stamp which costs the sum of seventy-five pounds. Next comes tiie 
legacy" duty for the children of one per cent, on this two thousand one hun- 
dred pounds — twenty-one pounds ; which, of course, leaves only two hun- 
dred and four pounds of the three hundred pounds, to which the bills and 
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gM coins amount ; and that, in fact, is the only property which can be 
turned bv the xwidow and orphans to real use ; as no doubt she will never 
•ell her nusband's picture, gold cup, or watch, all which she values more 
than her life, because they ^ere his; and would not die in peace were she 
not to leave them to his son. Even of those bills, though she and her in- 
fants were starving, she could n6t raise one shilling at the bank, unless 
through the good will of the banker, until all the tedious transactions con- 
sequent upon this infernal tax are settled. She has called in all the bills 
of the late heavy expenses — what must her situation be to find herself 
without the power to pay them !*' Here the young man paused and laid 
his hand over his eyes. 

Simon had long been in the most deplorable agitation, and was silently 
pacing the room with his eyes fixed on tne floor. After a few minutes, our 
visiter went on : — " Doubtful as I am of its being possible to obtain any 
redress, I did not know whether it would be right or wrong to excite hopes 
in worthv Allan's breast, which I feared might never be realized. But he 
appeared so bitterly desperate, that, fearing the fever in his mind might be 
communicated to nts body, I thought- it jproper to use every honest means 
to ab^ his present distraction. X therefore told him that though my chief 
design in coming to him was to express my sorrow for his situation, and to 
exculpate myself from all barticipation in the transactions in whidi I had 
been obli^d to act as clerk ; yet, it had occurred to me, there was such 
manifest mjustice in the manner of appraising the property, that I thought, 
there should be a valuation made out of every article by a sworn appraiser 
and upholsterer, and forwarded immediately to the proper court, along with 
a distinct representation of the whole transaction — it surely ought to have 
some effect in procuring redress. He started up and seized both my hands, 
but was unable to speak, so deep and strong were his feelings. I asked 
him if he knew of an^ other memorandum or proof of the Sfyinish picture 
having been a mft oi Captain Stewart's to his wife, besides the few words 
on the back. This he did not know, but would endeavour to ascertain, 
as I told him what had been presented as a gift to the lady of course was 
hers — and therefore could not be liable for duty as a legacy. Allan's eyes 
seemed to awake ^m the dead as I spoke: 'Then, sir,' ne said rapidly, 
<I can tell you of much more that was hers, both by his own gift and the 
gift of othera ; look at all these books, more than the half of then^ are hers, 
and have her name upon them ; that fine watch, with its chains and seals, 
is hers. I know he gave it her years ago, and there is one of the seals, 
which I heard the officers call a yellow diamond — it was uncut when he 
sot it — and before sending it to his cousin — which was all her relation to 
him then — he had her initials and crest engraved on it, and little Pegsy 
Bahn, in Gaelic, on a scroll, like a motto. He never wore that watch, ror 
his own is a fine one too, and if I am not much mistaken, it will be found 
in the fob of the clothes he wore the day he was seized with his l^t Ulness 
— those fiends had these ^ry clothes out on the floor, and might have seen 
the watch but for my fury on seeing their audacious proceedings. I had 
no intention to conceal i^ for I never recollected it till this moment An- 
other article, a Bnisaels carpet, I heard them value at a great sum, fifty or 
sixty guineas, never was his at all, but was a present to his wife from a 
rich Brussels manufacturer, on whom we were quartered after he received 
his death-wound.' Allan rose, passed across the room, and sat down 
again. * This kind old man, and a sister who kept his house, treated my 
master, as all did who knew him, as if he had been their own son ; and he 
having performed some valuable service for them, the old man talked to 
me of his intention, asked me how to address this fine carpet to my lady, 
and it was put up along with our bagsage in the military vragon, wrapped 
in the euriotts matting which covers me lobby, on which these men nxed 
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■ome astonitbing value. My master never heai'd of or knew anytiung 
whatever of the carpet, till oar baggage^rrived in Lochaber.' 

'* I took notes of all Allan said as to the real prices that part of the furni- 
ture, which was new, actually cost, and found Campbell had, in most 
instances, valued it at live times the amount, in others at ten. * That fine 
table,' said Allan, ' which you saw the ruffian stand upon ; what do you 
think it is made of 7' I told him I did not know, it seemed to be some veiy 
fine foreign wood. < The root of a Lochaber birch,' said he, ' stained, 1 
know not how, and then polished and varnished bj the herdsman's son, 
who came to the lowlands, to be a painter. * I think it cost twenty shilling 
The green marble table, and the two marble chairs in the lobby, cost in 
all about half-a-guinea, being made by myself, of the most humble materials, ' 
and painted by tne same boy. These seats there, which the two scoundrels 
called ottomans, and had so much villanous wit about, are neither more 
nor less than great old packing boxes ; the seats are stuffed with coarse wool 
and goats' hair, and the covers are sheep and goat-skins dressed and stained 
in Lochaber, by the little nimble hands of sweet Peggy Bahn and the 
herdsman's son. The whole were made as you see &em, by our joint 
labours, and many happy hours we spent in the work.' His feeUng&again 
overcame him. But turning from that subject, he went on. 'I heard^ 
them value the silver forks at some extraordinary rate, far more than I 
know they cost when new ; at any rate, they are my mistress's. When our 
battalion was disbanded, the mess-room plate and other furniture were 
disposed of by lot It was rather a melancholy job to.soraeof us— but 
soldiers make mirth out of strange subjects sometimes, — the silver forks 
fell to the Colonel. After a mementos pause he said to my master, ^Come^ 
Stewart, relieve me of these things, I have dozens at home already ; you are 
setting up house, take them to your yoang wife, my good fellow.' On mj 
master's objecting, he took a large sheet of papef, tumbled them all into it 
— addressed them to my mistress with his best wishes, and signed hii 
nauie, after which he sealed the parcel and handed it to me. If 1 am not 
mistaken, — ' Allan started up ana sprung out of the room ; in half a minute 
be returned with a parcel ; 'Yes, here it is, the identical paper, addresi^ 
signature, and seal — the forks have lain in it ever since.' 

.*' I need not go over all the articles," continued the young man, *' which 
I have here noted down, and which either should not come at all under the 
grasp of this disgraceful law, or were overrated by Campbell, and I have 
come to you, by Allan's desire, to consult as to what should now be done. 

I never saw Simon in such a state. He was utterly cast down. Every 
duty and tax, however heavily it pressed on himself^ he always paid without 
the slightest murmur. And, wnen he heard others grumble, it was his 
custom to argue with them till he made them contented. '* If you wo n't or 
can't pay taxes," he wpuld say, '< do n't stay here ; go to the wilds, go away 
with Birkbeck,<or some other new settler, and try the difference between 
security and rational freedom, and justice, and aH the unpumbered, unutter- 
able blessings of civilized life, and the bitter lifeof sufl^ring and bondage of 
nominally free countries, where all are under one fearful Taw — the law of 
the strongest ! Every thing in this world has its price, and you will soon 
find it best to pay the price of our taxes for these comforts in our own happy . 
country, which, take it all in all — is the best — best — best, dearest in u» 
world !" But now Simon, for the first time in his life, was dumb, for he was 
as upright and clear-headed as he was enthusiastically loyal — i^d he 
would not call evil good or good evil for any consideration. He was utterly 
stunned with the glare of the horrid light that now broke in upon his mind, 
with the fearful conviction that there actually and indisputably did exist a 
law, in perpetual force — operating every instant throughout the whole 
empire — through his own beloved Scotland, of which he was so proud, 
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making it a man's duty to enter the house of mourning, to trample over the 
bleeding hearts of widows and of <)rphans, of brothers and of sisters in the 
extremity of their wretchedness, — a law, which, setting every tender feel- 
ing of delicacy towards the dead and the living at naught, settins every 
feeling of honest pride at naught, dared to empower any mdn to violate the 
sanctuary of a private house, and wring the feelings of innocent sufferers 
by an examination and exposure of every recess, of every depository, every 
paper, every concern, however sacred, however secret, however ruinous 
such exposure may be. All their poverty, all that they have, and all that 
they have not! — " Oh!" cried Simon, wringing his hands, << this is bad, 
this* is utterly abhorrent and intolerable ; but to think this should be done for . 
the purpose of pillage ! the British government pillaging miserable new- 
made orphans ! — screwing th6 means of existence from the widow ! — Oh ! 
even the dyins widow of a brave young soldier, who died in the service of 
his country — to send his infants to beg bitter bread — poor, starving, and 
forlorn ! — and yet I am in Scotland, the land of Wallace and Bruce, the 
land of stubborn freeman, who have, God knows ! spent their blood and 
their toil and their lives for causes which, in comparison of this dreadful 
^nranny, this Protestant Inquisition, were as the small dust of the balance ! 
This is no matter of opinion, which, while the world exists, will vary with 
the varying faculties and situations of its inhabitants. It is a frightful 
reality — an appalling visitation, which, like fire,^ood, pestilence, and 
famine, every individual must be eager to escape.'* " All you have said is 
too sadly true,*' said our new friend. ** I know there are many men who, 
in the fulfilment of this most odious ofBce, go through it with all the for- 
bearance and tenderness it will admit. But, during my own short course, 
I have already known of many cases of extreme oppression. I was ac- 
<|uainted with a farmer who died young, leaving a youn^ widow and several 
little children: — biithehad the consolation of thinkmg he left them in 
comfort and independence. , He was hardly buried, when the inquisitors 
arrived; inspired, as in the present case, with private hatred. The young 
woman had never heard of such a law. Her mind was weakened by grief 
and long night- watchings, and seeing three men, of no friendly demeanour, 
enter the house, she was seized with a violent nervous terror — supposing 
them officers — misnamed peace-officers, — come to arrest the property for 
debt She saw or heard that they took written lists of every article of every 
species ; that they demanded her "keys, that they opened every drawer, chest, 

Eress, repository, desk, — rummaged through all her husband's papers, read 
is will, and goin^to the out-houses, she was informed the same scrutiny 
went on there. The idea took possession of her mind that the property 
was all under arrest, and no power or argument could ever after eradicate 
it. The slightest appearance of hurry or confusion nearly convulsed her with 
the apprehtosion of being immediately carried to jail: and a loud knock- 
ing accidentally at the door threw her mto delirium, which in the course of 
a few weeks ended in a fever, and she was carried to her ^ve in about' 
three months afler her husband. Then came a repetition of this domestic 
curse, and such was the style in which the inventories, in both cases, were 
made out, that, after much disturbance, the summing up of the matter was 
this, these unhappy little orphans were left with only 40/. of the respectable 
competency proviaed for them by their poor father ; they were thrown upon 
the mercy of^ strangers ; the elaest was taken as a herd, and the younger 
ones now hold a sort of middle state between beggary and servitude in a 
poor man's house. Now, tfda passed under my own eyes. I have known the 
gentlemen who hold large salaries in the office for conducting the details 
of this law, pursue, and persecute with threatening letters, miserable people, 

at a distaiDce, the whole amount of whose property was but 24(. — So inquisi- 

« 
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toriall^ minute and rigid are the details they exact and obtain.'*' I am 
.acqaamted with a family of daughters of superior rank, whose parents had 
more gentility than wealth, and who, latterly, had lost their all by the fell 
sweep of a fashionable bankruptcy. However, tender afiection for tbeir 
parents and noble pnde stimulated these ladies to the most incredible efibrts, 
and, without losing their rank, by toils of head and hands which were never 
seen and scarcely suspected, the^ cheerfully contributed each in her own 
way to the general good of the family. Rents were paid, furniture, as it 
wore out, was restored, every thing was kept in order, and they owed no ^ 
man anything. Their little savings, these unsuspectin? and dutiful girls ' 
placed in a bank in their father's name. Alas 1 he died, and, in the midst 
of their overwhelming grief and their mother's desolation, came the death- 
tax like a blight of horror on their hearts. Like many others, tliey were 
taken utterly by surprise : they had heard of a legacy-duty — but knew not 
— thought not — imagined not — nor could ever have believed there was 
anything like this. 

" Every thing they possessed was taxed. There was no will — that 
caused of course a more expensive stamp — and stunned in,to absolute 
stupor, they knew not what to do, like many, many others ! On the most 
worthy, the most delicate in mind, the most unable to bear and to spare 
this barbarous exaction, it ever falls most heavy, for such are unable to make 
exertions for their own security. Tne tax, even on their own money in the 
bank, was paid. Their mother sunk into bad health, and, after lingering 
for a year and a half, she too died — and there again — like the mysterious 
visits of a fiend or an evil genius — there again stood the two gatherers of 
death. It would be but k repetition of miseries to detail the rest — the tax 
was paid ! At present, I understand, the eldest sister is dying. Of course, 
when it pleases God that she goes to join their parents, the tax->gatherera 
will pillage the rest for the good of the British empire !" Simon (Started to 
his feet. He strode rapidly to a window, and looked out, then he hurried 
to another, as if he wished to ascertain whether or not he was awake — and 
whether he was indeed in Scotland. At last he calmed himself, and sat 
down, saying, *' This is folly. Since the great and powerful of the land, the 
free, proud, and independent noblemen and gentlemen of England and 
Ireland, and hitherto unconquered Scotland, can submit to this disgrace^ — 
since citizens and countly gentlemen elect such members for our parlia- 
ments as can. endure such a law to be made and such a law to continue, it 
is not for a poor pedler like me to rack my brain into phrensy with schemes 
for its repeaU Yet oh, Eternal Father, surely the universal cries and groans 
of thy oppressed mourners have reached thy throne above the heavens! 
and surely those deep deep grpans shall yet reach the throne on earth ! As 
certainly as I believe my own existence, is my belief that when the king 
gave his sanction to the act for raising the legacy-tax, he was unconscious, 

/ 

*lc very often happens that there are debts owing; for the amount of which evieii 
this law admits that survivors have a claim, free from the tax on the estate of the ^ 
dec^'hsed. But no vouchers, of the existence of such debts, are, in thb office, accepted 
as valid proof of thi^ claim, except stamp receipts. Of course, as no money can be 
legally drawn from a bnnk till the tax is paid — mone]^ must be borrowed to pay them, 
"befitrc such receipts can be procured. You may suppose that sending a receipt for the 
sum t(!tal of each such debt, mii^ht be enough. — But it is not so. So rigidly upright are 
those servants of government in the execution of their duty — that they not unfrequently 
demand « n'tatement of the panicular articles in each account And I have myself 
been forced, with much shame and an achinsr heart, dither to pester shopke^rsfor the 
items of such accounts — ur agonize the individuals of unfortunate families, in the depth 
of affliction, by a scrutiny into the petty — and often humiliating detalLi — of the prices 
and dates at wnich so many poimds of sugar, or soap, or beef, or mutton, or bread, and 
all the other minutiae of domestic wants, were got, — not to mendon the yet more pain- 
ful details of what especially belonged to the deceased parent, brothesr or aitfter I Is it 
too much to call thii court an Inquisition ? 
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as you or I were of the infamous danse in it on which his servants have 
framed this most oppressive, tyrannical, and accursed law, — one of the 
most dreadful effects of which is its overwhelming, in their utmost need, 
and rendering unfit for effort, those who are its most deplorable martyrs, 
and whom, like this young creature ind her infants, it most especially ruins.'' 

We now resolved upon having a new inventory and appraisement of 
Captain Stewart's effects, made out without loss of time, by a sworn 
appraiser of established character, attended by a cabinet-maker, and a man 
of the law ; and having arranged our future proceedings as correctly as we 
could, at a very late hour our new friend bade us good night, after telling 
us his name was McDonald, and leaving us deeply impressed with the con- 
viction of his goodness of heart and principle. At a very late hour we 
retired to our sleepless pillows. All night I heard the worthy old roan 
tossing awake or pacing his room, and when we met in the morning, be bore 
traces of grief and watching^. The day was spent in taking the proper 
measures tor having an appraisement of Captain Stewart's effects honestly 
made out, and in waiting with solicitude on the accomplishment of that 
in\portant work. Before evening it was done in the most satisfactory 
manner, an excellent youn^ lawyer of McDonald's acquaintance acting 
as clerk. A man of probity in the town council, acquainted with the 
value of iiimiture, attended as a witness and a friend, and when the whole 
value, after deducting what was exclusively the property of Mrs. Stewart, 
amounted only to about 700/., including the amount of the bills. The gold 
cup was found to weigh only four ounces, and was valued as bullion. It 
was proposed, in making out the statement, to particularize the real and 
pretended value of this one article, as one instance of the manner in which 
the first appraisement had been made out. It was in vain that our anxious 
hearts burned to have the business brought to an immediate close ; the 
law's delay and the needful forms of business, forced upon us, however 
unwillingly, the conviction, that there we could not stay so long as to see 
the end of it, and we proceeded on our journey. 

Worthy Allan, his young face clouded with care, and our other excellent 
friend, McDonald, gave us a convoy. McDonald had, of course, taken no 
conspicuous part in Mrs. Stewart's af&irs ; that his present situation with 
Campbell would have rendered improper ; and he now told ushe feared 
Campbell had heard of the new appraisement, for he was hurrying on the 
business in gloomy silence, and the worst might be apprehended m>m his 
active malice, aided and impelled by the terrors of detection. The utter- 
ance of tins last word seemed in an instant to rouse the tion in Allan's 
heart With one of those looks under which Campbell so often quailed, 
and, as he stamped on the ground, clenchino^ both his fists — " Detection ? 
and he shall be detected," he exclaimed, with all the dreadful energy of 
Lochaber, his mother's land, — he struck his brow, exclaiming, " Infernal 
agent of an infernal law, down, down, down ! ten thousand fathoms down, 
loaded with the widow's groans, the orphan's tears, the dead and dying 
soldier's bloody curse!" and, without an instant's. pause, he turned ana 
hurried back, so full of his own feelings and intentions, that for the moment 
he seemed to have auite lost sight of Simon and myself^ We and 
M'Donald stood appalled for an instant-^ then bidding us an affectionate 
farewell, he hurried afler him, while we pursued the most sad and silent 
journev we had ever taken together. 

All Simen's feelings were keen, and well it might be said that when he 
erred, his failings were but virtues in excess. If ne had an idol, it was his 
country. Britain as a whole, but Scotland clufig to his heart, and his heart 
to Scotland ; -and anything that threw disparagement on that dear land of 
bis fathers, or its laws, its government, or its people, stung him to the 
quick. His horror at this newly^discovered tax upon death, seemed to have 
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shaken his very soul. During a week he scarcely spoke, and the tones of 
his voice were so sad, and his sunny face and bright smiling eyes so thorouffhly 
without a gleam, that I became quite unhappy about this, mv more than 
parent In the course of five weeks we arrived at a town at which we had 
given M'Donald our address, in case he should have anything interesting 
to communicate, and it was with no little agitation that we found a very 
large packet awaiting us there, which without preface I transcribe. 

** My dear friends, in compliance with your wishes, I have set myself 
down to give you a detail of some of the circumstances relative^ to poor 
Captain Stewart's family, which have occurred since the evening we 
parted. At that time I followed Allan Stewart with all my speed, being 
actually alarmed at the manner in which he had left us. I only got up to 
him as he was entering Mrs. Stewart's door, his cheeks flushed and dry, 
and a gloomy fire in his eyes. As soon as his footsteps were heard in the 
hottse, the beautiful boy came bounding to him and sprung into his arms, 
the little infant, too, came tottering to bail him, and he sat down with both 
of them on his knees, and there they fondled and prattled and expressed their 
innocent love, by many little tricky and arte^ He leaned his bununs cheek on 
the boy's curl}^ head, and remained silent with his eyes closed. At len^, 
with no little joy, I perceived tears stealing ffom under hb long eyelashes, 
which I welcomed as the prelude to a calmer state of mind, and instantly 
occupied myself with a book, that I might not seem to have observed him. 
After«a time he began to reply to the <£at of the two innocents, and then 
entered quietly into conversation with myself. I mention all this, because 
I tlunk from the state he was in at our parting, you nmst have apprehended 
him to be on the verge either of delirium or a fever. He spoke no more of 
Campbell that night, and I was anxious to avoid a subject so hateful and 
irritating to us both. I saw him occasionally through that and the follow- 
ing week. He was calm and very thoughtful, and asked my advice as to 
the speaking to the paymaster in the barracks about the means to pursue 
for oDtaining a pen9ion for his master's widow and children from the 
Waterloo fund. I was rejoiced at this proposal, for the paymaster is my 
mother's cousin-german, and as I have always been intimate with him, I 
hoped to further A.llan'8 views in that quarter. I therefore lost no time in 
waiting upon my relative, who is an excellent man, and I laid open to him 
the case of the amiable young widow, and all that had lately occurred. 
Being well acquainted with Captain Stewart, who had often written for 
him,lie listened most willingly, and entered warmly into the interests of 
his family. With this information I hastened to Allan. He was sitting 
with many papers round him. He said he was arranging some old family 
matters, which had been too long overlooked. He thanked me most cor- 
dially for preparing his way to the paymaster, and said he would call on 
hiip next momins. Next morning, as the town clock was striking ten, 
and we were all td&ing our places at our desk, Allen knocked at Campbell's 
office door ; the youth who opened it, in answer to his demand to see his 
master, replied, according to orders, that he could not see him at present. 
' Tell him,' said Allan, < I must see him !' The lad passed into the sano-^ 
tum, where the great man sat, and repeated the words. 'Must see me !' 
retorted he, with mingled rage and scorn. *Tell the feUow — 'but the 
words died in his throat, for at the instant Allan, in full uniform, with high 
bonnet and feathers firmly fixed on his head, strode into the room like a 
colossus. In his right hand he held a letter, and in Ins left a rpU of large 
paper like a map^ and another large letter with a lar^e seaL The colour 
went and came in Campbell's lowering and gloomy race, but he had time 
neither to speak nor recover his audacity, for Allen without moving his 
bonnet or raising his finger to his brow, instantly proceeded, as he md Uie 
Jeiter ia his right hand with a rap on the desk before Campbell, — * That 
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is for you, — this and this are for my use,' as he touched the rtll and the 
letter m his left hand, ~ * decide for yourself.* And, as he left the room, 
he looked half over his shoulder, saying — * To-morrow, is market-day.' 
His appearance was so unexpected, so short., and his departure so stidden, 
and the whole apparition so unlike the visits of ordinary life, that I felt 
myself gazing in amazement at the door through which he had departed for 
some moments after he was gone. He never looked at me, nor do I 
believe he saw me or anything else in the house except Campbell. From 
the window I saw him march off along the road to the barracks, and my 
very soul burned with impatience for the moment of emancipation, that I 
might go to the paymaster, and try to learn the solution of this mystery. 
As to Campbell, in no vei^ pacific voice, he roared with an oath to one of 
his undeiiings to shut his aoor, and we saw little more of him that day. 
As soon as it was possible, which was not till late in the evening, I spanked 
off to the barracks, and found my friend. The instant I entered, he cried out 
in a Sort of rapture, * Well, Allan Stewart has been here, and an able fellow 
he is.' I told him of his apparition in Campbell's writing-room, and that I 
was burning to know what he was about, — upon which he gave me a 
detail of all that passed, which I will endeavour to repeat to you. Being 
accustomed to go upon business between Captain Stewart and the pay- 
master, he was soon admitted to him, — and, mdeed, being in hrmself so 
perfectly respectable and known to be faithful and so brave, — all who knew 
nim received him kindly. With his bonnet laid upon the floor, he| stood 
before the paymaster in much agitation, from which the eood man relieved 
him by entering on the subject, and promising to further ms wishes to the 
utmost of his power. .'Thank you, sir, most humbly,' replied Allan, *you 
know my dear master as certainly died of the shot m his breast which he 
received at Waterloo, as if he had left his 'corpse upon the field. He never 
received anything but a very small pension, for no one represented hiscose, 
and he would ask nothing for himself. Now he is ffone, — villains are 
pillaging his house, — his wife is dying^ of grief, and his infants must be 
reduced to want.' It was with (nuch diniculty Allan finished the sentence. 
After recovering his voice, he added, 'Were his colonel or lieutenant* 
colonel at home, I know nothing that they could do for him wc^ild be 
wanting, but they were sent abroad, I may say, almost from the field ot 
battle.' Thepaymaster gratified him by doing ample justice to the noble 
character of Captain Stewart, and promising soon to put him on the best 
plan for obtainmg a pension for his family. ' And with respect to Uie 
papers in your hand, are they on the subject, or do you wish to consult me 
about them?' continued the paymaster. * They are on the subject of my 
master's afiairs, sir,' replied Allan. ' It is a letter I have vvritten to a vil- 
lain, who has robbed and wronged the family, a lawyer, sir.' * Take care 
what you Write to a lawyer, AUan, especially one you call 'a villain.' ' I 
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his employ.' 'In very truth. Jack,' said the paymaster 'Stewart is a 
noble lad. You see' he would not do what he thinks unfair even to the 
scoundrel.' 'And have you called him villain in that letter, Allan?' he 
continued. 'I have, sir.' 'May I see it?' 'Certaiiriy, sir, if you will take 
tiie trouble,' and he handed the great roll to the paymaster. ' This a let- 
ter ! it is more hke a public writ, or a deed in Chancery.' 'It is a copy, sir, 
you virill understand it, sir, if you are so good as to look it over.' The 
paymaster, with much curiosity and astonishment, read over worthy 
Allan's brief, expressing his feelings by many exclamations and stamps of 
his foot as he proceeded ; and, when done, cried out, ' Well done, Allan, 
and have you given him his letter?' 'I have, sir, and this is for the 
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market cross ~ to-morrow is maxket-ddy.' 'And what think you, will be 
do?* *I don*t know, sir. He is a coward as well as a scoundrel.* 
' But, Allan, he will get it torn down.* ' I will keep guard beside it, sir, 
and explain it to all who can't read.* ' Well done, Stewart ! and that 
letter in your hand ?* ' It is to the lord advocate, sir, and contains a copy 
of that' 'Allan,' said the paymaster, his voice crowing with delight, * I *ll 
be bound you '11 conquer the lawyer! My worthy fellow, trust me with 
this paper till the aftemooo. I *11 make no bad use of it' ' I * m not afraid, 
sir,* ne replied. The paymaster nodded kindly to him, bidding him call in 
the afternoon, and the soldier withdrew. 
'* As soon as Allan was gone, off sped the paymaster to the colonePs 

auarters, carryinor Allan's brief. He told him of the visit he had had, and 
le purpose of it ; told him of Captain Stewart, and of his admirable 
character, and great bravery ; and that he had-, ailer lingering for three 
years, died of the wounds he received at Waterloo. After enlarging on the 
particulars Allan had so briefly stated, the paymaster proceeded with the 
history of the letter to Campbell, written by the young man, Captain 
Stewart's clansman, who, though but a sergeant, was seemingly the only 
efiective friend left to the fiunily. He then presented the colonel witn 
Allan's large roll of pap^r, which they read between them with all the 
enthusiasm of two soldiers in a soldier's cause versus a lawyer. And I 
subjoin a copy of the letter, which the paymaster kept 

" Sir, 

** I give you twelye hours to consider and determine whether you will 

pay back to the heirs of the late Kenneth Stewart of-^ , in Appin, 

the four hundred guii^eas of which you defrfiuded him in the year 1812, 
with legal interest from that time. As also the sum of seventy-nine pounds, 
wronsously paid by'yoix tothe Stamp Office, over and above me lawful sum 
due for the government stamp upon the personal property of the late 
Captain Chanes Stewart which amounted to no more than 15/. I five 
.you, I sa^, twelve hours from Ae date of this letter, to determine whether 
you will mstantly pay. or give bond for these sums — or abide the publish- 
ing of 4his letter, in whatever way I shall think fit 

**It would be of little avail to a cause, even so good as the present that 
umi know, and that / know, ^ou, Duncan Campbell, did swindle Mr. 
Kenneth Stewart out of the said sum of four hundred guineas ; if I could 
not bring proof sufficient to condemn you of that, and worse criifles, in any 
court in Great Britain. Amons other proofs which I possess and can com- 
mand, is your own admission of the fact, written with your own hand, and 
with your own sign and seal, in a letter to the above worthy man, where 
you promise 'to pay him down the four hundred guineas in gold, which 
you nave so long withheld, the instant he gives his consent to your marry- 
me his daughter.' Vainly also would I yent my own abhorrence of a 
villain, and expose myself to his revenge, by accusmg him of an attempt to 
carry off by force, Margaret Stewart^ that unfortunate Kenneth Stewart's 
only child, after his determined rejection of your detested proposal, that he 
should sacrifice her to you in a forced marriage, — if I could not bring wit- 
nesses from the Highlands to prove the fact. But there yet lives Robert 
Morrison and his son, whom you attempted to bribe to assist you in your 
outrage. And there yet lives Allan Dhu Stewart, the herdsman's son, who, 
through your agency, was employed to. send his master's daughter to a 
distant fflen by a false message from a family in distress. There yet lives 
Allan Alore Stewart, the herdsman, who came to her rescue on hearing her 
shrieks, as you attempted to heave her across a horse*-s back — and — Dun- . 
can Campbell — there yet lives Morni, the herdsman*s gallant dog, who 
tore offyoar right ear m defence of his injured master's innocent child. 
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He, too, will come; and I will forfeit every claim against you, if he does 
not, in remembrance of that outrage, seize upon you m the midst of a thou- 
sand people whom he never before saw. 

** With respect to my charge of a wrongous estimate of ro^ late master's 
property, it would, like all the rest, avail me less than nothing, if I could . 
not bring legal proof. ^ I am here ready to swear, before my &od and my - 

fellow-creatures, that , undertaker and deacon-convener of the 

trades, who attended you in the capacity of appraiser, did not in atiy single 
instance give even an opinion as to the probable value of any article. I 
am also ready to make oath that you alone fixed the amount orthe price of 

each. And , the cabinet maker, and r, the sworn ap« 

praiser and auctioneer, the da]^ after that iniquitous transaction, when all 
things within the house remained as you lefl them, having seen and care- 
fully examined every article, after abstracting those which there is legal 
proof were the exclusive property of Captain* Stewart's wife, — are ready 
to make oath that the value of the property, including a bill for 300/. is not 
more than 7202. thereby reducing the stamp, as above stated, to 15/. I am 
also ready to make oath that you weighed Captain Stewart's gold cup with 
false weights, having reported it ten times heavier that it is. And that you 
weighed a piece of silver, his Waterloo medal, along with it, and charged 
it as sold. 

** Toese are the facts which I can prove. Choose whether you will have 
them exposed at the market-cross here — and in the Court of Justiciary — 
or refund the money you have embezzled, before twelve hours after the date 
of the letter are expired. I am, 

Allan Stewart. 
1818, 10 o'clock, A. M. 

** * What is this about a gold cup ?' asked the colonel. ' It was given to 
Stewart by his regiment, as was also a sword and dirk and pistols, and so 
forth — when he was only a sergeant, for savins the colours, and retrieving 
the fate of his company in very gallant style, after captain, lieutenant, and 
ensign were all down.' * He was promoted, I hope V said the colonel. 
' Aye — they made him an ensign, and he was allowed 16 creep up till he 
fell heir to a company !' The colonel bit his under-lip, and strode across 
the floor ; * and that man was turned over to a second battalion, and died 
of his wounds without a pension.' * He had a trifle,' said the paymaster. 
' He was a silent, modest, young creature. He never shoved himself into 
view, or clamoured for promotion,' — *4ind was shoved aside,' said the colo- 
nel, finishing the paymaster's sentence, * till those who were troublesome 
were satisfied. Yes — yes — I know the way ! And who is this you call a 
sergeant that could write a paper like that ? A sergeant, did you say ?' 
< Yes, a sergeant, andi^s brave a fellow as ever served, I have been assured.' 
'Brave, sir! the man has brains as well as bravery who could write that 
paper. By my soul, I do n't believe there are ten officers in my regiment 
that could write better, or conduct such an aflair with such pith ana iud ce- 
ment and originality. A mihd among a thousand. A sergeant, indeedT ! 
bring him to me, when he comes, will you ? I '11 keep this paper.' Right 

i'oyfully the paymaster returned to his apartments, the joy of a benevolent 
leart at the prospect of giving pleasure and doing good. When ^ Allan 
returned for his paper, he told nim where it was, ana with the pecfect self- 
possession of a brave highlandman, he followed that gentleman into the 
presence of the colonel, who spoke to him with the utmost kindness. He 
asked him how it came about that he who held only the-rank of a sergeant 
should write so well 7 ' He had been educated along with his master had 
enlisted along with him ; they had never been separated until he di^.' 
* Were you with him when he saved the colours V * Yes, sir, I was at his 
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•id-.' * Who else were with you V * We two were alone. It was an 
ambuscade in a narrow defile — the officers were all taken down by the 
rifles before we were aware the enemy was near, and the party wereibeaten 
back.* * How was the day retrieved ?' * When my master recovered the 
colours, he fixed them in a high diffwher^ the piper saw them, and be 
reanimated the men, and we rolled large stones over the rocks upon the 
French, and they got into confusion.' * We! What we?' *My master 
and I, sir.' ' And were yo!;i not promoted ?' ' I was made sergeant, sir.' 
' And how long ago is that?^ • Five years, sir.' The colonel stamped, 
bit his tongue, and walked half across the room pressing his lips together. 
* What is your age ?» * Twenty-three, sir.' 

** * Well, ray good brave soldier,' said he, speaking cheerfully, * here is 
your excellent paper, and in case jou should find any disturbance from the 
crowd or any one to-morrow, I will send a file of men at your disposal to 
the market-cross in the morning.' Allan bowed his thanks with both hands 
on his breast , and he lefc the room. The colonel stood a moment looking 
at the door by, which he had retired, and wheeling round on the paymaster, 
exclaimed, ' By all that 's magnificent, that young fellow has already the 
stamp of a field-officer on him from brow to heel I Upon ray honour, he 
has the air of a chieftain. A sergeant ! he shall be no longer a sergeant !' 

" Next morning at six o'clock there was seen at the market-cross a 
square-built highlander, rather short for his breadth, with shoulders like a 
Hercules, and neck like a bull, a square-cut, tight-drawn, stubborn mouth, 
blunt nose, jovial, twinkling, deep-set eyes, and under the margin of his 
bonnet, which was istuck a little askew on his close-curled head, there ap- 
peared, what is called ' a brow for a bargain.' There was nothing of the 
bully, nothing quarrelsome or cruel in his look. -But there was that which 
could not but convince those who saw him, that it was physically imp^si- 
b!e for that man to yield or to fly. With a pole in one hand, sup^iorting a 
square board whereon Allan's magna charta vvas pasted, while the other 
rested on the muzzle of his musket, th&re he stood, and by bis side the tall, 
limber, youthful form of Allan, in full uniform, with tiis sedate, mournful 
countenance, gentle and winning, smiling meekly under his high-plumed 
bonnet. Two soldiers paced as sentry behind. This strange sight drew 
to the spot the various work-people hurrying to their morning work. The 

f>aper was placed low enough to be read with perfect ease, while Allan and 
lis cheery companion gladly explained its contents to all who required it. 
The wonder and curiosity of all wefe excited, and those who had not time 
to read as they went, promised to themselves to read it on their return. 

" What Campbell's feelings had been during thepreceding twenty hours 
no one knew, save himself and his offended God. There were many whom 
he ranked as acquaintances and friends ; but, even to those who might be 
h:ff coadjutors in the ordinary frauds and tricks of business, he could not — 
no, even he could not show Allan's letter ; he could lay his heart and his 
case open to no man, he could ask no man's counsel. It seemed from his 
conduct that, at moments, he had vasue hopes that it was impossible a boy. 
an ignorant friendless soldier lad, whom he tried to despise, could in goou 
earnest do a thing so unheard of, a thing so out of the orclinary course of 
proceeding : but, if he dared to do it, he would tear it down. Then came 
a fearful qualm — *a certain fearful looking for of judgment.' It was evi- 
dent Allan feared nothing ; he had a sealed letter m his hand, could it be 
intended for his counsel ? Then the horrid phalanx of infernal, damning 
witnesses from that cursed Appin and Locbaber. 

** About ten o'clock, Campbell having ere then ascertained the extremity 
of the case, Allan receivea a message from one of his clerks that Mr. 
Campbell wished to see him. *Tell Duncan Campbell,' said he, 'I will 
hold no communication with him, but am. willing instantly to give him a 
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legal ne^pt for the money charged in this letter ; say to him my letter to 
the lord advocate k not yet off; hut it goes by the mail to-day at twelve 
(^clock, unless he pays the monejr. This is all I have to say.' 

"The young man bowed with instinctive respect to Allan, and went off 
with all speed — for he had been amongst the number of those who had read 
the letter, and during the few moments that his-converqation with Allan 
lasted, he had heard the broad-shouldered clansman explaining its various 
contents to a young woman who was eagerly reading and listening ; ' Al- 
lan More Stewart the herdsman.' 'That's me, my pretty dear,' said he, 
' I'm the herdsman, Allan More^ that means big Allan, dear, and Momi 
— this is Momi, my bra' dog, that nearly worried the scoundrel, dear, and 
he catched him by the ear, which he tore off, and then spat it out ; my bra' 
do^, ye wanted none of his ugly flesh,' continued be, fondling the dog, 
' mmd ye yon night, Morni^ when ye throttled Duncan Breck ?' He then 
spoke to him in Gaelic, while the dog stood up wagging his tail with every 
gesture of delight. 

*' The mixture of rage and terror which agitated the spirit of the bad man 
on the return of his ambassador, was too violent to be concealed. He said 
little,^but his livid lips trembled at the mention of the letter to the lord advo- 
cate, the most ghastly hue overspread his face ; and the additional anecdote 
of Allan More Stewart, the herdsman, and his dog, seemed to shrink his 
features to half their usual size, blown out and bloated as they generally 
were, Inr insolence, evil thoughts, and high living. He felt again the iron 
gripe Of those dreadful fists, accustomed to seize a highland bull by the horns, 
and compel the brute to do his bidding or break his neck. And then his 
atrocious dog. Oh, it made every fibre of his face and hands quiver and start, 
so that the uproar of the inner man was obvious even to the youngest novi- 
tiate of sin in his office, and it might have been a salutary lesson. Suddenly 
observing that he was the object of a gaze from every deski his colour 
instantly changed to purple, and the spirits of hell seemea all glaring from 
his eves ; he sti^rted up, dashed into his sanctum, and with his foot banged 
the dfoor with such vengeance that the whole tenement shook. It appears, 
however, that his reason soon returned so for as to remind him that rage 
would not avail, and that time was flying. In a short while he again issued 
^th, and was hurrying into the street, trying to look as usual, when probablv 
Ale thoughts of Momi crossed his heart, and the recollection that the bank 
was in the town-house, near the market-cross ; for he returned in a moment, 
went to his desk, and wrote an order on the bank for the sum demanded by 
^Lllan. This he gave to the clerk he had employed on the former mission, 
Snd merely saying to him to see that the receipt was on a proper stamp, and 
that the fellow fulfilled evenr part of the engagement, he calmly shut his 
door. Soon after, to the infinite amusement of his young men, they heard 
bim try to whistle ; but whether the ill-smothered bursts of laughing of the 
younger boys had reached his jealous ears, or whether the emrt was too 
great, or had strack himself as too absurd, it is of little importance to ascer- 
tain, but the melancholy, discordant whee-whee wheeplea in a very little 
time died away. 

'* By the time the negotiator came in sight of the market-cross, it was 
nearly impossible to approach it, the crowd reading the letter, or rather 
hearing it read, was so aense. He also saw that twelve o^clock was near 
at hand, and felt much anxiety lest he should be too late. He bustled and 
i^uldered alon& trying at first to reach Allan to desire him not to despatch 
his letter, but it Being impossible from that ijuarler, he hastened to the bank, 
which he found exceedingly crowded, and in spite of his utmost efforts the 
town-dock strack twelve) as he again reached the street He soon got to 
the spot where Allan» the herdsman, stood* holding his ' portable pillory for 

17-,.l 
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Maiater Dancdn Campbell's character/ as he heard him call it. As he 
came near he looked all round, exclaiming, 'Where is Sergeant Stewart V 
* Gone to the post-office, dear,' replied the highlander. On fiew the clerk 
bjT the nearest cut At two turns he sot a glimpse of Allan, and saw him 
with his hand up at the'letter-box, and shouted so loud that every thing inr 
the street startea. Allan saw him, but the letter had dropped from h»s fingers 
at the instant. He comprehended the meaning of the pursuit, and darting 
into the post-office, forced his way to the clerk. ■* Sir,' said he, ' I have^ this 
instant put a letter by mistake into the letter-box ; may I entreat you to gire 
it out again ?' The clerk told him it was contrary to law. ' It is not yet 
stamped,' said Allan, ' and it is of the utmost consequence to have it out' 
' Who is it to?' said the clerk, holding in his hand the bunch he bad just 
taken from the box. * To the lord advocate, — this is it,' said Allan, touch- 
ing a corner of it which he saw. * Ho, ho !' said the clerk, looking know- 
^^^y up* 'Sergeant Stewart! my brave hero, let the villain swinff.' 
Campbell's clerk was at their back, and joined his entreaties, showing £e 
money in gold and bank paper in his hand. 'I know I am doing wrong,' 
said the good-natured fellow, as he suffered them to pull out the letter. * I 
know I am wrong in giving a letter out of the office, and doubly wrong in 
coming between a villain ana tlie gallows. But we have all read his character 
on the pillory yonder, and the money will do more good to the widow and 
orphans without the plague of taking his worthless life. The sooner he 
changes his quarters, however, the safer for himself. He will find the 
mob liere as willing and as able to take him by the ear as the shepherd's 
dog. And, harkje, ^ounker, you may give him a hint, qiiie%, you under* 
stand, to make his exit to-ni^t by some back door or window, in case there 
should be any attempt to anticipate the gallows. It would be a pity to 
cheat the wuddy, however,' he added. 

*' The young men thanked him for sacrificing the forms of office to an 
act of mercy, and leaving him, hurried to the market-cn>ss. There they 
found the herdsman in the highest state of joy and excitement, expatiating, 
reading, and explaining to the wondering mob, now describing toe rescne 
of little Peggy Bahn, and then exhibiting Morni and enlarging on his me- 
rits. ' You all do see what he is, as peaceable as a lamb, -^ a pabe might 
play in his mouth. It was not pecause he was a fierce maU^ious tog. Och 
no, but pecause he saw the strong oppressing the weak. Little pretty 
Peggy Efahn in the claws of Tuncan Breck. Och, dears, Morni knows a 
Campbell I You know a Campbell, my prave tog ! You will never stand 
by idle, my prave Morni, and see a Stewart wa'art by a Campbell !' His 
harangue was suddenly stopped by Allan addressing him in Gaelic, and 
letting him know the terms were complied with, the money paid back, and 
of course that he must remove vnth his pillory or gallows, or whatever he 
was calling it. Allan More looked somewhat disturbed. It was sounding 
a retreat in the arms of victory, for he loved his post dearly, the importance 
it conferred, the rapture of exposing a villain, and the rapture of praising 
Us dog, and little Peggy Bahn, and her father, and her husband, and Allan, 
and, by implication, nimself. having been fifty years, mkn and boy^ their 
herd. However, he instantly lowered his gibbet, but gave a most signifi- 
cant glance and wink to the crowd around, as he moved ofi^ which, it ap- 
peared, thev understood, for they followed in his rear. But very soon, as 
soon as' Allan and the clerk were out of sight, he found it inconvenient to 
cany the pole horizontally in his hand ; he tiierefore hoisted it on his shoul<> 
der with a wearied *Hoich, oich — the thing's a heafff weight!' taking 
care to turn the written side backwards, so tnat it could be seen and read 
by those who followed on his lagging steps. 

<' Slowly and heavily he trudged along to the outskirts of the town, whert. 
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fiading a green knowe and some trees, he set his pole to rest against one 
of them, and threw himself on the grass, as if quite worn out * Och, dears, 
I 'm joyful to find myself on good green grass— > it *s next pest to heather. 
The smell of a town and the smell of its plack smoke^ ton*t acree with me 
at all at all. I like the clean caller air, and the clean, wholesome, weel- 
smelled peat reek of Appin and Lochaber, dears^ Oich hoich !' 

" As soon as the clerk had settled with Allan, he hurried back to his 
office, where he found his employer in the most uncontrollable agitation, 
having observed how soon the town-clock struck twelve, after the young 
man leA him. The first articulate sounds he uttered were an inquiry after 
the letter. 'Was it offV * It was into the post-office, but we got it out 
again.' * Who got it out again V * Sergeant Stewart and I, by our joint 
entreaties — and here is -the receipt.' He seized the paper, and with a sort 
of convulsive grin, half anger, half agony, in an attempt to laugh, exclaimed 
— * The dog, the greedy, grasping bloodhound ! So the sight of the gold 
was too much for him ? So he snapped at the gq^d — the pillaging, red-coat 
robber ? No wonder — my faith, it 's but seldom he has seen or fingered 
such a sum !' . ' He might have seen it and fingered it oftener, if you had 
not robbed his mistress of it,* cried the young man in a fury, as soon as he 
had recovered from his consternation so far as to speak. * And since you 
dare to make such a return to the generous young fellow by whose eflbrts 
the paper was recovered from the post-office, which, otherwise, would have 
been, by this time, ten miles on the way to carry you to the gallows ; I will 
instantly go and desire him to send off his letter and return the money. 
The law will soon restore it.' And as he flung out of the cockatrice 
den, he slammed the door at bis heels and left his employer to the enjoy- 
ment of the hell kindled up afresh in his breast, that enviable association of 
hatred and terror, suspicion and rage, envy, malignity, and spite, which for 
ever feed the venomous gnawings of the worm that never dies, in a bad 
man's heart. Not that the youns man seriously intended to put his threat 
in execution, but he had always despised his employer aa a scoundrel, and 
the unexpected trait of ungrateful malice he had just exhibited towards 
Allan, roused him into wrath ; and moreover, what, in addition to con- 
tempt, greatly supports and encourages impertinence in young and old, 
rich and poor, he knew that Campbell was in his power. 

''As benevolence hastened the clerk to the relief of a bad man's mind, 
it will be easily guessed that its activity was not less in the generous heart 
of excellent Allan. The hurry and commotion of the whole transaction 
had so absorbed him, that it was only when he felt himself alone, and hurry- 
ing with all bis speed towards the young, desolate widow's house, and felt 
the money actually in his hands, the heavy gold, and the bundle of bank ])a- 
per, and grasped it, at once to assure himself of the reality, and to ensure its 
safety, and felt the success of his plan for compelling the hardened villain 
to refund the money, that he began to experience the extent of his happi- 
ness. He had said nothing of his scheme for punishing Campbell to the 
poor broken-hearted little girl, because he had no power of even guessing 
at its success. And, at no moment, had ho ever allowed himself to hope 
for such a speedy result, which he attributed principally to the energy of 
the herdsman. 

" After parting in such a state of agitation with grief and rage the day 
you left this, my dear friends, he was employed for several days and nights, 
writing, and blotting, and tearing paper, — pacing like a sentry on duty, 
or sitting with his head on his hands, for hours together. At last, as a pre- 
lude to his schemes, he wrote out a list of inquiries to be put to different 
people acquainted with the transactions of Campbell, relative to his 
attempt to carry off little Peggy Bahn, — which list he enclosed in a letter 
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to the dergyman of the district, explaiiung to him the aitattioB ancTcircam- 
stances in which that onfortimate girl waa plunged ; and requesting him to 
go amon^ the people and takedown in writing a summarjrof such facts aa 
tiMy could make oath to in a court of law. He then applied to the herds- 
man's son, little Pegsy*s facMum as upholsterer and painter, — > and the 
worthy fellow set off'for Appin and Locnaber omfoot next morning before 
daybreak. For it was his brother who had been made the unconscious 
agent for betraying her to a distance from home the night of the attempt to 
steal her, and be never thought enough could be done to expiate that sin- 
leas offence. Allan heard nothing for ten days-;- when, to his astonish- 
ment, the herdsman, painter, and Momi arrived, with a letter from the cler- 
gyman and a most satisfactory reply to the.qoeriee. CTpon this foundation, 
he wrote his letter to Campbell ; and his letter to the lord advocate, briefly 
stating all the circumstances of the case, and the points which would be 
sworn to. 

" During the interval in . which the painter was absent, Allan was not 
idle. But under the plea of searching ror whatever documents might exist 
to prove the young widow*ft claims to various articles of her own property, 
for which she was charged legacy duty ; — he had looked through every 
letter and paper in vain, for some trace of the 400^inea transaction, such 
as might be useful to prove its atrocity. He was m despair, and about to 
give up the search, when he found, under one of his hands, which he had 
slapped in his grief and impatience upon the desk, a firm small packet, merely 
hidden bv some trifle which had ^llen upon iL He opened it, shivering at 
once with hope and fear, and found it contained all the villain's letters to 
Kenneth Stewart on the subject of obtaining his daughter Jn marriage— 
on the subject of the 400 guineas — his hints and threats on these subjects 
— and his oflers to pay him back his gold if he would compel little Peggy 
to become his wife. There were also copies of all her father's replies to 
those letters, and a narrative of the whole transaction written and signed 
by the worthy man, and dated but a few days before his death. 

*' Copies of all those papers indefatigable Allan had made out, and eo- 
dooed along with the others to the lord advocate. 

'* It was the original mind of the energetic herdsman which suggested the 
making out the huge copy of the letter for the market-cross, and it was 
this measure which brought the afiair to such a speedy issue. 

*' His heart throbbing with emotions which the greatest and best on earth 
might covet, excellent Allan entered the room where Little Peggy sat like 
a white marble statue, with her infant on her lap and her little boy on a 
stool at her knee. The instant he saw Allan, he sprung to his arms, and 
his mother kindly expressed her anxiety at not having seen him all the moi- 
ning. He made the excuse of business, adding — ' and I fervently thank 
our merciful God ! — the business is happily ended.' She raised her large 
dark eyes to his face, but did not speak. * i have recovered the money from 
that bad man.' * What money, Allen ?' * His overcharge for the dreadful 
tax, and, my dear lady, the 400 gold guineas, with full interest,' he replied, 
in an humble voice, and speaking very slow, for fear of startling her ; as he 
' laid the gold and bank paper on a little table she was resting upon. * Oh! 
Allan, my dear Allan, how has this been possible V She looked fixedly on 
him, and her lips quivered. He hoped tears would come to her eyes, but 
they closed, and she sunk back in her chair — if possible more ghastly 
pale than ever, and he found she had fainted. Ailer the use of the usual 
means, ahe slowly came to life, and with all her native courtesy expressed 
her regret at the trouble and grief she had occasioned him in return for his 
ceaseless kindness and care. ' But, dear Allen, though I see money there, 
A0W eaa 1 gnppoBe it poasible you were able to extort it from that man. 
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whom it wonld be painful to me to name V Allan tb«n simply told her of 
hie prooeedinge; and of the herdsman and Morni having come from Appin, 
and the great share the sturdy man and dog had in the merits of the triumph. 
A gleam passed across her once brilliant eyes, she held out both hands to 
Allan^ but did not speak for some moments. At last she fervently and 
solemnly said, ' The blessing of God — the blessing of the dead and the 
dying, and when they are old enough to understand all they owe to Allan 
Stewart, the gratitude and the blessings and the love of my little orphans,' 
forever attend you, dearest and best of mends ! I must soon go hence, Allan . 
Life eannot be dear to me now ; but, were it the will of heaven, oh, it 
would bo very desirable, for the sake of these innocents ! But it is not so 
ordered, and, with the blessing of God on the means your excellent young 
heart and sound judgment have devised a method to recover, after all hope 
of it had perished, I trust they may be kept above absolute want !' Sne 
then laid one band over the money, and continued, ' O Allan ! how pre- 
cious this is in my estimation for your sake, and their sakes ; and it was my 
dear dear father^s hard-earned 400 guineas, toiled for and saved for his poor 
little only — ' her lips <juivered, and her sweet voice died away. 

** Her interview with the herdsman and Momi was far from desirable, 
but could not be dispensed with, and few things now seemed to agitate her. 
The deathly calm of her manner awe-struck and solemnized even this joy- 
ous stubborn retainer, who, like all native highlanders, had a great deal of 
tact, and was habitually respectful and polite ; and he left her with a tear 
in his eyes, and his heart quelled with a sadness he had never felt before. 

*^ In the evening Allan set off for the barracks, feeling that it was due to 
the kind paymaster to inform him of the success of his attack upon the 
lawyer, the news of which was received with the most unbounded joy and 
applause. To soldiers in barracks during the time of peace, even smaller 
and md^ every-day occurrences than this occasion a sensation, from the 
colonel down to the very drummer. The men, who had successively kept 
^ard behind Allan, had carried the report of what was going on to those 
m the barracks, and it had spread, indeed, through the whole regiment as a 
piece of news, and an excellent way to punish a villain. But it was scarcely 
even thought of as the means of enforcing the restitution of nearly seven 
hundred pounds ; and, when this became known, it was felt by the poor 
soldiers as a triumph ; and Allan was hailed, on his return from the pay- 
master, as a victorious general, and he with difficulty made his escape from 
their boisterous mirth and jokes and congratulations. 

'* About ten days after this, the colonel sent for Allan, who immediately 
attended the summons. He was received with the same, or even greater 
kindness and affability than before ; and the colonel presented him with a 
folded paper, desiring him to read it. On opening it, he was much surpris- 
ed to find it an ensign's commission, and he thanked the generous colonel 
with so much warmth, and in such an appropriate and manly manner, for 
this unexpected gift, as raised him highly in his esteem. ' Vou were 
wounded at Waterloo V said the veteran. ' Only a sabre wound — I was 
well in a month,' replied Allan. * That is well,' said the colonel in reply, 
* and I hear you were in five- and- twenty battles before you were twenty 

J rears old.' * Indeed, sir, I do n't know, I have foi^otten,' said Allan, almost 
aughing ; * perhape I did not know the difference between a battle and a 
skirmish, — and I dare say I never counted, sir.' * Well, others counted 
who were in the same comjpany, it appears ; and, as to the IndividuaU 
who are engaged or who suffer, the difference between a battle and a skir- 
miBh is not material, whatever it may be to the army and the cause; 
and as that medal m all you have as a memorial of all that fighting — 
h^ is something to help your memoiy, and funuBh your new wardrobe 
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as a conmissioned officer.* Allan was speechless when he was present* 
ed with a hundred pound bill from the Waterloo Fund. ' Mr. Stewart,' 
said the good man, *• do n't trouble yourself to thank me. You have been a 
brave and faithful soldier, and a good and gallant and exemplary man, not 
only as a soldier, but as a friend and a Christian — .and thai money you re* 
ceive as your due. I know you are gratefyl for it — for all good men are 
grateful, though they sometimes can't say much about it, — but do n't let it 
oppress you with a sense of obligation,' continued he, as he laid his hand 
upon his shoulder, ' and now — as to Mrs. Stewart, — How is that poor 
youn|^ lady V 'Sir,' said Allan, struggling to recover himself, but almost 
choking from the tumult of his various feelings, * I think — she is dying.' 
' Dying ! oh no. Heaven forbid ! and her uttle infants ! what are her 
complaints ?' ' None, sir — the doctor calls it atrope — I call it a broken 
heart.' The colonel strode about the room. *■ Is she confined to bed ?' * Oh 
no, sir, she gets up regularly, and attends to the children, but she grows 
weaker every hour; though she never complains or says she is ill.' * Do 
you think I could see her without giving trouble, were 1 to call ?' * I think 
so ,* nothing now seems to trouble her — it is the stillness of death,' said 
Allan, his words scarcely articulate, and tears rolling over his face. After 
a long pause, the colonel said, ' Will you ask permission for me to call ? I 
have made an arrangement about some small afiairs in behalf of the chil- 
dren, and want to know her own opinion and wishes on the subject' * I 
hope God will reward you, sir !' was all Allan had power to utter ; with 
his clasped hands holding his commission pressed to his breast, and his 
graceful body bending in humble grateful reverence towards his kind ben- 
efactor, he then took leave, and in spite of the injunctions not to allow him- 
self to feel oppressed by his obligations, his heart was a^tated and softened 
'and subdued and confused by a tiood of tumultuous feeling. 

" A gentle tap at the appointed hour announced the good man'9»arrival 
at the door of the widow's silent mansion. He was introduced by Allan 
into her little parlour, where she received him with that still and solemn, 
or rather fixed and death-like composure, which wsls peculiar to her since 
that deadly blow to her heart which laid him, to whom it was united from 
infancy, in the dust. In spite of what the colonel had heard of her youth, 
her beauty, and her broken heart — these are such hackneyed words ! — 
he was utterly astonished ; and often says he had never seen such irresist- 
ible, unquestionable evidence of mortal gnef. When he had recovered his 
composure, he apologized for intruding, but said he had not allowed himself 
to dread that she was so unwell ; and selfishly wished to indulge himself 
in the pleasure of being the bearer of her pension from the War Office, and 
also a similar payment from the Waterloo Fund. ' Oh, sir,' she said, ' oh, 
may the blessing of the widow and the orphan — of these poor little things 
so soon to be left alone — ever rest upon you ! — In my uttermost desolation 
I have ever steadily fixed my trust in the all-powerful, all-merciful Being 
who calls himself the Father of the fatherless. And I know that my 
Redeemer liveth; and, even in the darkest hour of calamity, never forsakes 
the righteous man, or will leave his children to beg their bread. Humbly 
do I now adore the mercy which has spared me to see this promise fulfilling! 
I shall soon go to my Father and their Father, to my God and their God — 
and, oh, sir ! if beyond the grave we remember what is dear to us on 
earth — then shall my prayers be for you, and my inestimable Allan. I go 
without anxiety or apprehension. The blcssea Saviour, who loved litue 
children while he was in this world, will not, in heaven, abandon the brave 
man's orphans.' ' Dear lady,' said the colonel, with deep emotion, ' your 
children shall, indeed, be provided for. Here is his royal highness, the 
Adjnirable commander-in-chief's order, for this darling boy's admission to 
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his military school, as early as you please. And there is a pension for both 
him and hia sister, from the Waterloo Fund !' She turned rapidly round, 
and ^ye him her hand, fixing her beautiful eyes on his face* He clasped 
the htUe white fragile hand in both of his, as he continued to speak, ^ / never 
will forsake your children, while I live — so may God help me, and my own 
infants, in our time of need !' — He lifted her hand to his lips, while tears 
trickled oyer it from the brave man^s weather-beaten face. A bright slow 
passed over her white, white cheek, and a ray of brilliant joy beamed from 
her eyes, steadily fixed on his. Her lips moved, but she uttered no word: 
the srasp of the little tender fingers which held his hand suddenly loosened, 
the origntness faded from the marble cheek and dark-blue eyes, and little 
Peggy Bahn was dead." 



TBI END. 
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THE STORY OF FIESCO. 

BT THB AUTHOR OF ''HAT TOU LIKE IT." 

[FroM » Tk» Ctaoi, " /»r 1886.] 




the . . 

dream 'Was realised, the sweet and dazzling dream, that Fiasco loved me! 
Alas \ I have loved him too well ! I have only felt my existence in his pre- 
sence ! and now I had but iust begun to lose the awe which mingled with 
ny love for him — to lose the timid, trembling awe of a girl's love, in all a 
wife's fend, free affection. Yet ail my happiness seems breaking up ! 
|^iK<^ is changed — wherefore, I know not; how, I can scarcely tell; 
My thi^.poor heart feels the change. Only feds it, did I sa]jr ? Do I not 
Ibiow iti for he is not here. — Where is your master?" said the young 
^untestt turning suddenly to her nurse, who at that instant entered the 
,4Moni : "^as not my Lord returned 7" 

' ' " Ak no, my sweet one !" retried the old and loving nurse: " that is, he is 
not now at home. He came in soon tifler yourself, but only to change his 
dress for gay and masquerading garments, and went out, unattended, even 
by a single lacquey." 

' And lefl he no message for me ? How could you see him depart, with- 
out using the privilege which my love has given you ? Dear nurse ! had 
not your woman's wit a word to keep him ?" 

" I made bold to speak to him," she answered ; *' to ask when he would 
return — what message he would leave with me. He stared at me, as if his 
thoughts were wandering, at first ; but at the repeated mention of your 
name, a soft and gracious smile came like light over his countenance, and 
^e bade me bear a thousand 14^es to m^ dear mistress." 

" But his return ! — spake he not of his return, nurse ?" 

<< No, sweet one ! not a word did he say. T would have asked again, 
b«t he wall gone while the words were on my lips.*' 

" Well, nurse ! good night !" 
• " Good night ! Why, my own child ! you are not undressed yet ! Shall 
I send your maidens to you ? — or, let me stay to-ni^ht ; for you seem sad 
and thoughtful, and might not please to bear the gazeof young and careless 
^e&" 

'*Dear nurse! good night ! I need no help at present, I shall not go to 
rest just yet ; indeed, I could not rest. Yet stay awhile. Take hence 
titese glittering baubles— on this aching bosom they hang too heavily, 
tlntwist these jewels from my hair. Why am I thus bedizened, unless m 
liibckery of an aching heart ? Nur8e,«dear nurse, how kind you are ! 'Tis 
sWeet to rest my* head upon your bosom — it has been often laid there." 

•<< What is the matter, darling?" said the nurse, looking down fondly on 
lite soft downcast eyes of her beloved lady, and smoothmg the beautiful 
tatir on her Ifrow with her wrinkled hand. Leonora did not answer just at 
fiwt; butwhen she did reply, she gently raised hcr»head, and said, almost 

* Perhaps, dear nurse I I can scarcely tell, myself, what I have to com- 
1—9 
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plain of; and, if so, I am sure I ought not to trouble others with loj (an' 
cies." The old nurse was discreet enough to see that her mistress did not 
wish to be questioned. 

Long before the hour of matins the Countess of Lavagna entered the 
ancient church where she was accustomed to perform her devotions. An 
attendant followed her, bearing a basket of orange blossoms and white 
roses. They passed onward through the lodff and dusky aisles to a little 
vaulted chapel. The gentle lady knelt for a few minutes before the altar, 
and then filled the silver vases there with her firesh and snowy flowers. As 
her attendant quitted the chapel, she turned to an old monument that stood 
at the farthest end. It was the monument of a former Count of Lavagiia 
a brave and gentle warrior, who had been killed in battle a short time auer 
his marriage. The figure of the young nobleman, carved in white marble, 
lay upon the tomb. His youn^ widow had erected the monument not Ions 
before her death, for she had died within the year of her widowhood ; ana 
her own tomb had been erected at the foot of ner husband's. 

" I was wont to pitv thee," said Leonora. '' I was wont to come hither 
and feel that I could have mourned with thee, young and melancholy lady, 
deprived so soon of thy dearest earthly treasure ! but now I almost envy such 
a lot. 'Tis better to mourn the high-minded,honourable, dead, than to bewail, 
a9^I do now, the|ost slory of the living. I almost wish this aching £eart of 
mine was freed from the wretched vanities of the unsatisfying wodd.'' 

For a little while the gentle lady stood in deep thought, lean|pg upon , 
the marble monument of the young and widowed Countess of L&va^na : ^ 
then she remembered, that it was not merely to bewail her own troubles, 
that she had entered tiie sacred edifice ; but to confess that she herself was 
weak and sinful, and to prajr for patience to bear the trials of her lot, and 
faith to walk meekly andresignealy with her God. She rose up from her 
tjuiet prayers refreshed and comforted in spirit. Kay, she left the churchy 
deeply impressed with the sinfulness of murmuring at any trial she mig;ht 
be called upon to endure ; for her eye fell upbn an old painting of the 
Man of Sorrows, standing in the midst of cruel mockers in the purple robe,, 
with the crown of thorns on his head, and the reed in his hand. Underneath 
tJie picture was written , " He pleased not Himself." Those words conveyed 
to the heart of Leonora the lesson she feltiti^cessary to learn, and to leariib 
at once. ^ 

The doorofFiesco's own apartment was partly open. Leonora, as she 
passed by, pushed it a little farther open, and said, playfully and gently, 
" May I come in V* No answer was returned ; and, peeping into th« 
apartment, she repeated her question. Fiesco had thrown himself back on. 
the couch where he had been sitting, and was fast asleep. Lightly and 
cautiously she stole across the room and, bending down over him, shie 
kissed his forehead. Still Fiesco did not wake : he was too wearied U> 
feel so slight a disturbance, as the gentle voice, and the light footfall, and 
the soft lips, of Leonora. She sat down opposite her husband, to wait 
auietlv his awaking ; and, as her full gaze I'ested on his countenance, slw 
tnought within herself, " Can this be the most thoughtless witling in Genoa* 
Can that broad, thoughtful brow, those deep-set eyes, those lips so closeljy 
shut, and so expressive of decision and firmness, can thay be the expre^ 
sive features ofFiesco's real character 7 Is it possible that such a mmk 
should be utterly given up to frivolous and wanton pleasures V^ Just thei 
a frowh knit the brow of the sleeper, and his lip and nostril were slight] 
curled with an indignant and haughty scorn. He struck his firmly cTosI 
hand upon the open pages of a book that lay upon the coudk beside hit^ 
and a few muttered words escaped from his lips. The book fell, and, 
MS Leonora, took it up, the title met her eye. " You have been read- 
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ing the Orations of Cicero," she said, as Fiesco awoke, offering Jum the 
volume as she spoke. 

" Have I ?" he said, carlessly taking the book, but appearing a little 
confused. " You mean, my Leonora, that I have not been able to keep 
awake over this same dull volume." 

Leonora Cibo had become the wife of Giovanni Ludovico Fiesco, 
Count of Lava^na, soon after he came into possession of his paternal 
inheritance. His family was one of the oldest and most noble among 
the nobles of Genoa La Superba, as that city of beautiful palaces has 
long^been named. Not long after his marriage, to the astonishment of 
all, Fiesco became an altered being. The quiet manliness, the deep reserv- 
ed thoughtfulness of his character, left nim suddenly. He became, to 
all appearance, madlv devoted to the pleasures and follies of the most 
profligate society in Grenoa. Some thought he was an infatuated gambler : 
others looked upon him as the dupe of some shameless woman ; and 
his name was coupled with the names of many ladies high in rank 
but light and wanton in their demeanour. Some few, and those utter, 
strangers to the gentle, lovely Leonora, expressed their fears that he was 
disappointed and wretched in his marriage, and that the wife of his choice 
made his home unhappy. Leonora herself said nothing, made no com- 
plainty bore every inaignity with an undisturbed sweetness ; but she be- 
came meekly and quietly sad, though she smiled and spoke as usuaL 

* * * * * He ;|e 

" Will you not stay beside me a little while, my Fiesco ?" said Leonora as, 
leaning on liis arm, they ascended the marble staircase of the Doria Palace, 
" * Tis to please you that I come, and yet we are as strangers to one an- 
other, whenever we appear together. Do I tease you, my beloved hus- 
band?" she conjtinued, observing that Fiesco's head was turned away, 
" Do I tease you ? Forgive me, if I do ; and I will be silent." 

Fiesco had not heard her first question ; but he recovered, with a smile, 
from his deep abstraction. " Tease me ! (he repeated her words) you 
charm, you delight me, at all times." 

As he spoke, the doors of the splendid saloon were thrown open by the 
servants who attended them ; ana, in a minute, Fiesco was at the side of a 
vain and beautiful woman, and one distinguished for her boldness and levi- 
ty, though exquisitely beautiful and of high rank. 

. Leonora herself was soon annoyed bv the familiar and oflensive attentions 
•f Giannetino Doria, the nephew of the venerable Andrea Doria, then the 
first man in Genoa. GHannetino was an ill-educated, vulgar-miqjjl^ fellow, 
long the sworn enemy of the Count Fiesco ; but now, to the astonishment 
of every one, his friend and intimate associate. This Giannetino did not 
Attempt to conceal his admiration of the lovely Countess of Lavagna. 
t)eeply pained and disgusted with his insolent familiarities, the chaste and 
modest Leonora could not help turning her eyes once or twice, almost un- 
consciously, towards her husband. She saw the gaze of his dark proud 
'^e, fixed for a moment, full and sternly, on Giannetino, but only for a mo- 
pient: the most calm and careless smiles succeeded. 
*4, " Dear husband," she said to ^^iesco, when she was aione with him after- 
wards, "how could you leave me so the whole long evening? I cannot ex- 
Dose myself again, indeed I cannot, to such attentions from Giannetino 
iSoria. Are you not indignant at his insolence ?" 
,. " Am I not rather charmed at his exquisite taste," replied Fiesco, smiling. 

" At any rate, my Fiesco," said Leonora, " I shall take care not to put 
nyself in the way of such insulting familiarities again." 

"Really," cried Fiesco, "you ^udge poor Giannetino. a little-hardly. I 
.M little to Complain of about him." 

*' Is that your true opinion, my Fiesco ?" 
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He stared at her a moment : then drafting her gently towards him, he 
playfully twined a lon^ rinelet of her loxuriant hair around his fingers, and 
kissed the downcast lias ofner modest eyes, now swelled with tears. 

"Yes, yes!*' he answered, "it is my true opinion, sweetest wife; hot 
why do you weep ?" for now her tears fell fast. 

*' For the simplest reason, m^r Fiesco," she replied, fixing her tearful eyea, 
with an appealing look, npon his countenance ; " I weep because I am un- 
happy. My heart is full of grief whenever I behold my husband, the first, 
the noblest mind in Genoa, as I have this night beheld him. I must speak, 
if only to remind you of talents, of no common order, that you seem to have 
forgotten, of your station in this our beloved Genoa. Does not the state 
demand your services ? Do you not live as if you had forgotten all this, my 
husband ?" 

" My fair and eloquent monitor," replied Fiesco, archly coaxhigly, " are 
these the subjects fit for ladies' lips ?" 

" No, not for ladies* lips, but for your lips, your mind, your heart, Fiesco." 

" It hiust be very late ; *tis long past midnight," remarked Fresco, his 
countenance and manner expressing only careless unconcern. " We must 
to rest, my Leonora. I will send your women to you, as I go to my dress- 
ing-room. You are pale with much fatigue." 

"Not with fatigue, Fiesco," she said, sighing deeply, as she spoke; but 
he was gone, and her words, if not unheard, were quite unheedea. 

* * * 4i if >|e % 

"I scarcely thought to see you here," said Paolo Pansa ; he was sitting 
in the library of the Lavaca Palace; "but I am glad to see you. Count 
Fiesco. I have been wishing to tell you that your levity has not made me 
your dupe. Those very smiles upon that face of yours, are as out of plac6 
as the gaudy weeds in which your limbs are fancifully clad. Do I not know 
that, even from a vouth, your countenance has ever worn a grave, deep 
thoughtfulness. ^oun^ as yoy are, the lines of thought are deeplygrayeii 
there. You never studied aught in attire but a manly simplidty. W hy is 
the eagle in the peacock's plumage T** 

" Perhaps," said Fiesco, carelessly, " I am as others have often been b^ 
fore me ; as many a dull and mopish boy has become when he has escaped 
from his tutor, and left off poring over books. Perhaps I am tired, heartily 
tired, of your lessons, with all due deference to yourself, my dear and 1k>» 
noured tutor. Forgive my yawning, but the sight of you brings to my r^ 
membrance the old worn-out story of freedom, and the public voice, and th^ 
rights of free-born men. Pshaw ! it makes me sick ! I was once like yov^ 
most honoured sir ! — a lover of the fabled follies of old Rome. I have aon# 
dreaming and doating about heroes ; Leonidas, the Spartan ; Themistoclea, 
qf Athens ; and Tully, your favourite, the sweet and forceful orator dt 
Aome ; or the stem Cato, which is worshipped now. What are you read* 
ing? Ha! the Life of Socrates; 'tis rather fine." 

Fansa closed the book, and, looking Fiesco in the face, not sternly, birt 
very calmly and searchingly, he said : " I remember, among the fables ^ 
old Rome, Fiesco, the story of a deep and crafly fellow, who played the foel 
till he persuaded all men he was witless, and then burst forth among them 
like a fire-brand. His name was ? What ! you have forgotten, or cam 
not to remember. Am I to interpret that upraised eyebrow, and that snub 
of unconcern, into such language ? Well, well, 'tis an old story that yott 
have studied to some purpose, Count of Lavagna: names, we know, mn 
nothing ; but the plot of Brutus has not been forgotten with his nam^ 
Nay, nay, do not look ofiendcd. If you wish your secret to be safe, tell dm! 
to be silent ; but do not think to dupe me. Do not mistake your fnend ; I 
ask no confidence. I wish to know nothing that you would not freely w 
me, quite unasked; but, my friend, (my child, I had almost said,) can jcn 
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ieriously imagine that I am to be deceived like the crowd ? — I who have 
known and studied yoa so long? — I who have watched over you since 
your early childhood ? There is a secret, is there not ?" 

** There may, and there may not be," replied Fiesco, rather haughtily. 

'' That is," said Pansa, " you own the fact, but do not choose to take me 
into your counsels." 

" Idid not say so," replied Fiesco j " but " and he hesitated. 

" Nay, ray friend," exclaimed Pansa, ^* you need not hesitate as if you 
thought it right to weigh well the advantages of making me a confidant or 
not. I tell you plainly, that I should decidedly refuse that confidence, were 
it tendered. I wish for an answer to one question, and I have done. I ex- 
pect your fiery spirit will take it as an insult ; but for that I care not Are 
you seeking any selfish end ? Answer me this question." 

" I had struck down almost any man, at such a question," said the Count 
of Lavagna ; " but to you I answer at once. I have no selfish end in view, 
but one as grand and glorious as an ancient Roman's." 

^ I will not doubt your word, my son ; but beware, lest in this secret plot 
of your's, in which you evidently make so many dupes — beware, lest you 
are making yourself the greatest You know I always had a rough, blunt 
way of speaking ; and, therefore, you may bear with me while I tell you I 
like not your anected friendship with Giannetino Doria, a man you hate. I 
saw you arm in arm Mrith him a few days since. I saw you coming with 
him m>m the Doria Palace this very morning. I saw you take his children, 
his motherless children, in your arms, as if you loved them. There may be 
policy in this, and many other ways of your's that I have lately noted; but 
there is alack of honesty that I cannot tolerate." 

" Stop, stop, I entreat you," exclaimed Fiesco, in a voice scarcely louder 
than a whisper, his cheek becoming of ashy paleness, and his eyes glaring 
in their deep sockets. ** 'Tis well tliat I respect those snow-wmte hairs. I 
fiballjo mad, if you continue speaking such stabbing words." 

'' '^lere's no occasion for all this violence, boy : no, no, not boy," said 
Pansa, checking himself, and looking with afieetion on his pupil. ''I meant 
nol to MWHilt or hurt you. Not boy, except in one sense, except when I ad- 
4msB yoM as my son ; for as my son I ever must regard you." 
. : A aer^ant entered here, annoimcing to his master that the signors Ver- 
lilia-.an4 Caliogno, were waiting below. 
- *\l will see them presently," said Fiesco. 

" And as I," said Pansa, *' wish to see neither one nor the other (for, to 
tell the truth, I have no opinion of them,) I shall take my leave. This door 
will lead me, will it not, Fiesco ? to the apartments of your wife, the love- 
liest and the sweetest gentlewoman that I have ever known." 

*' Leonora always sees you with delight," said Fiesco, throwing open 
the door for Pansa ; " and you will find her in her favourite room, or on the 
terrace, looking towards the sea." 

" Those children !" said fiesco to himself, when left alone ; " he touched 
me there. I felt a villian when I kissed those children ! A woman passed 
and said, ' That man's a father ;' and Giannetino, whom I hate, smiled 
with such fond, paternal love, that all my hatered turned, for a moment, 
ba^ui^li myself. I felt myself no father, but a low, treacherous villian. If 
fkveir fke great enemy of man entered my heart, il was when I kissed those 

For many minutes, he walked up and down the library, deep inthou^t; 
aacl ^ managed in those minutes, to find arguments and excuses enou^ to 
satisfy himself. " I am justified," he said, ^ thoroughly, certainly justified 
in using any means for such an end 1 — Caliogno, Verrina, my good friends, 

you are most welcome !" 

''* ♦ ♦ ♦ » * * 

9* 
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'< Your fbte will be magnificent to-night, Lady,*' sud Paolo PaMm, tti^ 
many days afterwards, he entered the apartment where the Countess L*- 
vagna was sitting. 

**My fifete!" replied the lady, looking up with a stare of astonishnoent : 
" I never had less idea of a fite, or felt less inclined for one, than on tins 
evening, I have been readin<^ in this my favourite saloon, with qo sound 
but the U^t splashing of that Httle fountain, in my ears. Open the lattices, 
Bianca : since the sun has left us, the lig$t breeze may enter at its own 
aweet will. Shall we remain here, by the margin of the fountain, or shall 
we go into this open corridor, and sit down among the iasmines and orange 
trees ? My f6te will be magnificent indeed !" she said, and smiled. ** See 
how the large and fuU-orbeamoon is risina ! Out of the very waves, she 
seems to come like a rich golden urn of light ; and now she pours her Itis* 
tre back into the sea, and leaves a quivering and^^ lengthening line of Hght, 
as she glides upwards, brightening as she rises. Thousands of stan axe 
sparkling overhead, and the deep azure d(mie, that rising moon, the glitter- 
ing stars — these are the splendours of my f^te." 

^ I did not like to interrapt you, sweet lady, in your description of audi 
sjpiendours as I would have you love, for they are splendours fresh from 
the hands of our high and great Creator ; but tell me, did you not expert 
toe ?" 

** I always welcome you with much delight,'' replied the lady. 

" Still you did not expect me?" 

'* I am the more pleased to see you." 

" But you knew not of my commg ?" 

" Well then, I did not," said Leonora, ** if you will have me answer 
bluntly." 

*" i have a billet, Lady, from the Count, your husband, invitlngme to meet 
his gentle wife and himself; and I Was about to blame you for bidding me 
to such a crowded entertainment, when I find you almost as unconcious as 
myself of the preparations going on below." 

* 4f * * 41 :|i * 

"Have my orders been obeyed? — are none permitted to go Ivrtii ^•r* 
have any offered to do so ? — are the guests many ?" These questions weiM 
asked, in a hurried voice, by one who stood at the entrance-gate ot^h La- 
vagna Palace, mufiled up in a lar^e dark mantle. The porter kkifiMfr^ Ilia 
master's voice, and answered with low and rapid words ; but the Count 
Fiasco stopped not to hear them : he had hastened onward into the l^alace 
with a band of armed men, that passed through the gates just as he stood 
speaking to the porter. 

In less than half an hour he was again before the Palace gates. " How 
many have entered now?" exclaimed Fiesco. " It is well!" he replied, as 
the number was told him ; and, springing forward, he flung to, with his 
own hands, the massy gates, and drew the bolts, and summoned, at the mo- 
ment, a close guard of soldiers. " Let no one pass," he cried, " Keep fast 
the gates : they open not but at my order." 

" And now, my guests! — my friends ! — my noble gentleman !" said 
the Count Fiesco — ■ ne had entered the great banqueting hall, by a smaH 
door at the upper end: — there is scarce time for particular nnnTtaitiatia i 
but I must address you all as a most coiurteous host You stare tfbOUt^'^MI 
with astonishment, finding no banquet spread, but on all sides armed ia¥k»_ 
Still, the welcome that I give you, is a more honest hearty weloomejtlian 
ever silken lordling gave at his most gorgeous feast. You have knowftf n^, 
latterly, as a fool, a profligate, a most contemptible and senseless fellow T 
, The time is come when I mast throw off the mean disguise. I do so as en- 
ti'reJjr as I Ring off this clogging mantle." He threw off the mantle as he 
spoke, aadBtood before them, dad from \iiead. to foot in close and glittering 
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ff enry Unnbtoid lib whole body eovered, all but hifl graoefvl thsMit 
Mid faflad, and tfa^ were bare. " The time is come." he ezSaimed, ** and 
Cknoa must be freed from the tyranny of certain of her aobka. An boor 
hence, and Gtenoa will be free. Behold the fi&te to which I have invited jou ! 
That dolt, Gviannetino Dona, would fain be master of this Genoa — of our 
free and beautiful Genoa. I hare written proofs of his intrigues and tread»> 
eiies ; and at the proper season you shall see them. He KJels, aad he has 
cause to do so, that I wiU never si&mit to his insolent atobition. He would 
w^ngly get me out of his way ; and he has sought to do so. He l»s tried 
peiaofi, and the assassm's dag^r, but in vain ; fi^ I am here to lead you. to 
tiM downfall of his whde faction, and himself among them. Be free, and 
follow me. I go to raise our lost Republic from its ashes, to build up again 
the noble edifice in strength and ^ory ; the blood of Doria vnll cement it 
weiL My plans are well and dcemy laid ; and, believe me, 4 know not what 
it is to fear on this occasion. My fHends, I love and honour you. I would 
make you my comrades in this grand design. I have three hundred armed 
soldiers withm these very walls. My weU-manned fleet is floating in the har- 
bour. The guards, both at the Palace and in the Pwt, are in my interest 
Fifteen kundred of our poor mecbaaies watch for mv signals to fly to arms. 
Two thousand of my vassals, and two thousand soldiers, fumisl]^ by the 
Duke of Placentia, are at this moment entermg the city ; and iJl this has 
been done with the most perfect secrecy. Not we slightest suspision of my 
proceedings has got wind as yet ; I ^ave foreseen ana obviated ov^y liaky 
^ugh many a perilous risk have I encountered. But the glory, my bse- 
tfaren, the glory that will this day be mine, it must be shared by you." 

* * * 4^ * 4 « 

Fiesco hastened to the apartments of his wife. Leonora sprang forward 
to meet him. " I am half fearful," she said, " and half bewildered. Not 
an hour since, they brought me word that many guests had arrived, in roost 
superb attire, to a ftte ; a ft te and banquet in this very mansion. Gur friend," 
she added, turning to Pansa, " received an invitation to pass a quiet eveup 
iag with my beloved husband and myself. I have not known, my Fiesco ! 
what I should do to please you, the wish to please you being my highest ob- 
jstt. .Vb0 nurse came buatlmg in, not long ago, affironted that 1 had not 
tolMor ofiMH: festivites ; then vpondering at the plainness of my dress, and 
Ij^io^aiHrtatttre myself at once. I sent her to ray dressing-room to please 
her, with orders that my jewels and rich dresses should be laid out in readi- 
BsssL. Others of my women came soon afler, saying the courts below were 
full of armed men. I sent one back, bidding her seek thee, and request thy 
presence; but she returned at once, and told me we were prisoners, in this, 
my nmge of chambers, the great door at the staircase foot having been lock- 
ed since she had passed it last We sat down, therefore, to wait in patience^ 
till we knew your pleasure. But you are come, Fiesco, my dear lord ! and 
you will let me hear, from your dear lips, some reason of this mystery. Is 
there a ilte? — some masque, perhaps, intended as a pleasant surprise for 
me, kindly intended, though I take no pleasure in such poor shows ? Is 
this your masquing suit to night 7" she said, and smiled, as the gleam of his 
armour met her eye, beneath his loose mantle. " Fiesco, my Fiesco I yon 
do nift smile : aad bow I bethink me of those armed soldiers. Say, is there 
dMgflbr Jk> thy peBSon 2 — are they come to sieze thee for some oronce thou 
nskevifaasl eomnutled ? — has word or look of thine been conalrued as an 
tsBult -kgainst that ancient foe to thee, that would-be tyrant, Giamiethw 
Btonu?* rSpeak, fi>r suspense creates a thousand fancies, that you may 
smile at, but that make me wretehed." 

Fiesco had stood gravely silent while his vvife addressed him ; his eovn- 
tenanoe was grave and full of thought, and his attention seamed all fixed on 
her ; but every now and then, lus reatlesa efje ^VMit«& wvVaa tcsnoi^^vB^ 
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formor tutor, Paolo Pansa. As he entered, he had placed a written paper 
in the hands of Pansa, and when the latter had perused it, and come for- 
ward, Fiesoo said — " One word will do ; you promise not to leave her, you 
promise to attend to all I ask ?" 

" I do. I do," said Pansa, slowly, and thoughtfully, and then added, even 
more deliberately : "I promise most faithfuly ; but " 

** I have no time, not a moment, for your remonstrances ; you have pn>< 
V mised, I ask no more. And now, my Leonora, my noble, lovely, injured, 
Leonora ! — injured, for I have wronged you by appearing what! was not, 
and what you could not love ; hear me," he said, with a look of tenderness 
and a voice of winning sweetness, that contrasted strangely with the stem 
clank and glitter of h\8 armour (for he had now thrown off his mantel for 
the last time :) a naked sword was in his hand, for which he wore no scab- 
bard, and daggers in his girdle : — " Hear me, my noble wife : you see me 
as I am, as Ihave ever been, under my witling's garb. You see me iiil- 
jfillinff your own wishes, fired with a noble araour for great deeds, deter- 
mined to avenge great wrongs. Hear me, when I declare that I have ever 
loved you above myself, ana second only to mine lionour. I have loved the 
print of your small footsteps in the common dust, before the brightest glan- 
ces of those eyea you thought I basked in. Your words of censure, had 
they been unkind (and thy were never yet unkind,) would have been sweeter 
to my ears than the best praises of an angel's tongue. I have now no time 
for explanations, my sweet Leonora. Fear not for my safety — fear nothing. 
After one little hour, I shall return." He took her hand and pressed it to hu 
lips. He gently drew her towards him, and kissed her cheek, and then her 
tips, with one long, fervent kiss. Leonora could not speak ; her whole 
countenance was changed ; her whole finame trembled with a strong hysteric 
a^tation. Her lips unclosed, as if to speak and still she did not speak, 
(^ntly and pityingly her husband ied her to his friend. " With you, my 
honoured fiiend, I leave this treasure above all price," he said, in faltering 
accents. 

" Wait, wait a moment," cried the distracted lady ; " all you tell me per- 
plexes me, confounds me. Why this haste ? Sit down, my hMsband ; Irt 
me sit beside thee, and let me hear enough to calm my terror ; to •top-tte 
throbbings of this heart, that feels as if it would burst my bosom. SiMft« 
little whue, not to gratify aught like a woman's idle curiosity; -only 'in pn^ 
stop, in gentlest pity !" ■» ■ •, 

Fiesco took the httle trembling hands that were so piteously extended to 
him, in his own. " All depends," he said, ** on doing what is to be done, 
at once ; there is no danger but in loss of time. I must not wait to tell you 
more than this. Within an hour, the influence, the tyranny of the Donas, 
will have ceased for ever. Within an hour, Genoa will be free. Within 
an hour, when I take this hand, 't will be to hail thee, not as the loveliest 
only, but the first lady in Genoa the Magnificent No, no, look not so sad, 
and so affrighted still. There is no danger to your husband, lady, but hi 
delay, and trying in your chamber. My tarrying here perils my life, for 
I am losing time. My going forth guards ine, preserves me, assures me of 
the triumph almost in my grasp." 

**It may be true," repii<S the lady, wiping away the tears that fell fast 
over her pallid face ; " it may be true, but I am certain there's to he hlatd 
shedding widiin this hour, Fiesco. The good old Andrea Dori^ is to S% 
and Giannetino, with all his sins full blown and unrepented <^; he*s to be 
Bent to his ^eat, dread account: they must both be murder^ ; murdered 
by treachery, in the silent night I know that this must happen, and I know 
not where the dreadful carnage is to end. 'T is easy to talk of one short 
hour. It is just as easy to t&ow a spark into a magazine of gunpowder, 
Mid Bay only a barrel or two shall oxpYodQ theK«" 
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" Sweet Leonora," replied Fiesco, ** you are talking, as women sometiaies 
wffl, of what they know nought'' 

"Must there not be bloMsheddiog to night?" she said; "that'ealll 
ask.** 

<< I am ahready detained too lon^,** he said, with some impatience. 

'*If you go," she ci^ed, " promise me you will not murder them." 

''If I go not at once," he answered, '* Genoa wUI be bound with doable 
fetters, and I shall be murdered at jrour very feet." 

**'M.y Fiesco, my own Fiesco," cried Leonora, tenderly clasping his arm, 
but shnnking away, when the hard cold armour met her hand : '* any thing 
is better than the ookt-blooded murder of those men." 

*' Leonora, I entreat, I command yea to be silent, and let me fio. You, 
you yourself, haye oftentimes reproached me with m]jr inglorious life of lalet 
You have often urged me to avenge the honour of tlus, our Genoa." 

** To preserve, bat never to avenge it, unkind Fiesco. Openly and Biaa- 
fblly to preserve the freedom and the honour of the state. 

'* Silence !" he cried ; *< we have bad enough of this !" 

Leonora fell at hisfeet^ and again entreated him to bear her ; but now 
Fiesco was almost furious : rou^y he tore himself away, and with a deep^ 
stem voice, commanded her to speak no more ; yet, as he was striding firom 
the chamber, he turned his head, to tiJie one last look at her he loved so 
well. She was kneeling where he bad left her^ her hands clasped, her 
me^, expressive eyes fixed with a look of anguish on the srouiid. Bb 
stopped, and, gadng tenderly upon her, " Forgive my bnitfu iDughnoflSy 
gentle love," he said. 

I* One moment, ovh^ one mom^it," she exdaimed, with a trenbling 
voice: "take leave of'^me, Fiesco. We shall not meet again. Take me 
to your bosom, and kiss me for the last, last time." She rose up, for Fiesco 
came towards her. Tenderly betook her in Ins arms, her head sunk on hia- 
ahoulder, and once she pressed her lips to his bare throat ; but when he 
raised her, there was no oreath upon her pallid lips ; her eyes were closedp 
her graceful arms hung lifeless. Leonora did not recover from that long 
and deathlike swoon, till the whole Palace was shut up, and quiet as the 
grave. 

The plans of Fiesco had all been made with admirable skill and foresi^ : 
every precaution had been tidLen, every contingency prepared for. In every 
quarter the most complete success attended bis conspiniey. Giannelino 
was slain at the onset ; but the loved and venerable Andrea Doiia, tboi^ 
ill and feeble, was carried in safety, by his own faithful domestics, to Masona, 
a country-seat, about fifteen mites from Grenoa. Every quarter of the city 
was now suddenly in motion, and men of all ranks rose up to terror and 
dismay. But while to one party every thin^ wore the aspect of one scene of 
inextricable confusion, in whicn the only wise and safe way was to submit 
to the other party ; to Fiesco, and the whole of his conspiratora, to whom 
he had given orders, at once the most minute and the most decided, all was 
one clear, well-orsanized, well- working plot 

It is a remarkaole fact, that in this celebrated conspiracy, every one had 
been thought of but the One all- wise disposer of all human ^^ents. Every 
thing had been foreseen but the interference of his wise providence. Fies- 
co, with all his consummate skill and policy, had probably forgotten that 
no cause can prosper which is not attended with the blessing of God. Per- 
haps he felt that there was too much of selfishness, and too much of down- 
risnt Clime, in his well-laid and executed plot, for God to tolerate, who is 
of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 

^ It sometimes pleases that often forgotten, often insulted Being, to dis- 
concert, in a very quiet and simple yroj, all the skilful arrangements of 
earthly policy. 
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The daunUesfl head and chief of this extraordinary conspiracy wasalrea^ 
triumphant His every plan was crowned with wonderful success. His 
lofty lorm was seen, his voice was heard, in every quarter. He shouted 
liberty! and the- cry spread like a blazing wild-nre on all sides. Not 
liberty alone, bni Fiesco and liberty, became the cry. Fiesco was seen 
nmning to the Port, and, as he ran, shouting liberty. The galley slaves, 
awakened by the cry, repeated it ; and Fiesco seems to have feared lest 
these convicts should burst their chains and escape. There was a little 
plank leadios firom the shore to the galleys. It is supposed that Fiesco's 
loot shpped m^ passing along this plank ; nothing more was known with 
certainty. The in(]^uiry, however, began at length to be made. Where is 
Fiesco ? The conspirators waited hisTurther ordecs. The Senate, who had 
assembled at the Palaee, waited to hear his terms, and even to submit to 
them. His presence was required and waited for every where, but he ap- 
peared not As the truth broke upon them, the people began to lose their 
ardour in furthering the conspiracy. That one false step changed the as- 
pect of the whole afiair. It was not till the fourth day after the break- 
mg out of the conspiracy that the body of Fiesco was found. His last 
mortal agonies had met no human eye, his last cries had not been heard. 
Clogged and forced down by the weight of hie heavy armour, he had 
been drowned. 

It was not long after the death of the young and gallant Count of Lavag- 
na, that an aged man entered the church of ^ in haste. His counten- 
ance was troubled, and he was clad in mourning garments. As he passed 
along the beautiful but gloomy aisles, he looked from side to side with 
anxious eyes, as if in search ofsome one he had lost He went towards 
the chapel of the Lavagna family, but came back unsatisfied. At last he 
stopped. A slight and girlish figure, in the deepest mourning, was kneel- 
ing on the pavement in a dark comer of the ancient church : her pale hands 
were clasped, her eyes timidly raised, and her lips moved in humble prayer. 
The aged man knelt down, but at some distance, as if fearing to disturb 
her ; and when at length she rose^ then he came forward. She turned to 
greet him, not with smiles, but with a calm and melancholy sweetness, 
more pleasing than any smiles. She thanked him for his kind anxiety 
about her ; then gently pointing to an old picture, she said, " The painting 
and the words are nothing ; but I have been praying that their lesson may 
be taught me by the Spirit, and for His blessed sake, my Father! *He 
pleased not Himself !' " 
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A TALE. 

BT THB AUTHOR OF " THE BUCCAJTEER," ETC* 
IPrmn » Tht FHtni$h^'$ QgMngr f» MH.] 

'< I cannot help observing, Mr. Seymour, that I think it ezceedin^y 
strange in you to interfere with the marriage of my daughter : — marry your 
sons, sir, as you please, — but my daughter ! — that is quite another mat- ' 
ter." 

And Mrs. Seymour, a stately sedate matron, of the hi^heeled and hoop 
school, drew herself up to her full height, which (without the heels) was. 
five foot seven, — and fanning herself with a huse green fan, more rapidly 
than she had done for many months, looked askance upon her husband, a 
pale delicate man, who seemed in the last stage of a consumption. 

" A little time, Mary !" (good lack ! could such a person as Mrs. Sey- 
mour bear so sweet a name ?) " a little time, Mary, and our sons may 
marry as they list for me, — but I have yet to learn, why ^ou should 
have more control over our Kate than I. Before I quit this painful world, 
I should like the sweet child to be placed under a suitable protector." 

" You may well call her child, indeed — little more than sixteen. Forc- 
ing the troubles of the world upon her, so youn^. I have had my share of 
them Heaven knows, although, I had nearly amyed at an age of discretion 
before I united my destiny to yours." 

" So you had, my dear, — you were, I think, close upon forty !" 

It is pretty certain that a woman who numbers thirty without entering 
'* the blessed state," had better deliberate whether she is able to take up 
new ideas, forego " her own sweet will," and sink from an independent to a 
dependent bein^ ; but a woman of forty who is guilty of such an absurdity 
merits the punishment she is sure to receive. And though Mr. Seymour 
was a kind, amiable, and affectionate man, his lady was far from a happy 
woman : she had enjoyed more of her own way than generally falls to the 
lot of her sex, and yet not near so much as she desired or fancied she 
deserved. If Mr. Seymour would have held his tongue, and done exactly 
as she wished, it would have been all well ; but this course he was not 
exactly prone to, — he having been, at least ten years before his marriage, 
what is generally termed an old bachelor. Let it not be imagined that 
Mrs. Seymour was one of your " shall and will" ladies, — no such thin^; 
she was always talking of " female duties," of " gentle obedience," of amia- 
ble docility ;" and with her eyes fastened upon a piece of tent-stitch which 
she had worked in her juvenile days, repcesenting Jacob drinking from Re- 
becca's pitcher, she would lecture her husband by the long winter hours, 
and the midsummer sunshine, as to the inestimable treasure he possessed 
in her blessed self. 

'* Think, Mr. Seymour, if you had manied a gad-about ; toAo would 
have watched over my children ?" (she never by any chance said our chil- 
dren.) — '^ I have never been outside the doors (except to church) these 
four years ! *-If you had married a termagant, how she would have flown 
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at, and abused all ^our little — did I Say lUUe? I might with troth say, 
your great peculiarities. I never interfere, never ; I onl^ notice — for your 
own good -^ that habit for instance, of always ^ving Kate sugar with her 
strawberries, and placing the tongs o the left mtftead of the right of the 
poker — it is very sad !" 

" My dear,'' Mr. Seymour would interrupt, " what does it signify whe- 
ther the tongs be to the right or left V* 

** Bless me, dear sir, you need not fly out so ; I was only saying that 
there are some women in the world who would make thai a bone of conten- 
tion — I never do, much as it annoys me, — much as it leads the servants 
into careless habits, — much as it and other things grieve and worry my 
health and spirits^ — I never complain ! never. Some men are strangely 
insensible to their domestic bl^ssm^s, and do not know how to value 
earth's greatest treasure^— a good wife I but I am dumb ; I am content to 
sufier, to melt away in tears — it is no matter." Then, after a pause to 
lecruit her breath and complainings, she would rush upon another griev- 
ance with the abominable whine oi an aggrieved and much injured person, 
— a sort of mental and monotonous waiimg, which though nobody minded, 
annoyed every body within her sphere. Her husband was fast sinking in- 
to his grave ; ner sons had gone from Eton to Cambridge ; and, when tkey 
were at home, took good care to be continually out of earshot of their mo- 
ther's lamentations ; — r the servants changed places so continually, that the 
door was never twice opened by the same footman ; — and the only fixture 
at Seymour Hall, where servants and centuries, at one time, might be al- 
most termed synonymous, was the old deaf housekeeper, who, luckily for 
herself, could not hear her mistress's voice. To whom then haa Mrs. Sey- 
mour to look forward, as the future source of her comforts, — (i. e.) of her 
tormenting? — even her daughter Kate, — the bonny Kate, — the merry 
Kate, the thins of smiles and tears, who danced under the shadow of thie 
old trees, — who sang with the birds, — who learned industry from the 
bees, and cheerfulness frbm the grasshopper, — whose voice told in its rich 
full melody of young Joy and his laughing train, — whose step was as light 
on the turf as the dew or the sunbeam, — whose shadow was blessed as it 
passed the window of the poor and lowly cottager, heralding the coming of 
her, who comforted her own soul by comforting her fellow creatures. — 
" How can it be possible," said every body, " that such a lovely, cheerful, 
cheering creature can be the child of Mr. and Mrs. Seymour? — the fath- 
er, dear man, kind and gentle, but so odd ; — the mother I" — and then fol- 
lowed a look and a shrug, that told of much disapprobation, and yet not 
half as much as was most generously bestowed on the melancholy-dealing 
Mrs. Sejrmour. 

Kate's father well knew that his days were numbered ; and he looked 
forward with no very pleasurable feeling to his daughter's health and hap-* 
mness being sacrificed at the shrine whereon he had offered up his own* 
Kate, it is true, as yet had noth^ig sufiered : she managed to hear and laugh 
at her mother's repmings^ without being rendered gloomy thereby, or giv- 
ing offence to her mourmu and discontented parent. She would, in her own 
natural and unso]Aistic3^- manner, lead her forth into the sunshine, sing 
her the gayest songs, res^ tiOi her the ^ost cheerful books, and gather for 
her the freshest j£^wers ; ^Ajuid sometimes, even Mrs. Seymour would 
smile, and be amused, thoygh her h^art.quickly returned to its bitterness, 
and her soul to its discontent; but Mrt Seymour knew that this buoyant 
spirit could not endure for ever, and he sought to save the rose of his exis- 
tence from the canker that had destroyed him. — She was earnestly beloved 
by a brave and intelligent officer, who had already distinguished himself, 
and who hoped to win fresh laurcds whenever his country needed his exer- 
tions. It would be difficult to define the sort of feeling with which Kate 
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received his attentions : like all young, very young girls, she thought that 
afiection ought to be kept secret from the world, and that it was a very 
shocking thing to fall in love j — «he consequently vowed and declared to 
every body, that " she had no idea of thinking of Major Cavendish ; — that 
she was too young, much too young to marry ; — that her mamma said 
so." She even steeped her little tongue so deeply in love's natural hypocri- 
sy, as to decfare, btU only oneCf "that she hated Major Cavendish.'' If he 
addressed her in company, she was sure to turn away, blush, and chatter 
most inveterately to her cousin, long Jack Seymour; if he asked her to 
sing, she had invariably a sore throat ; and if he asked her to dance, she 
had sprained her ankle : — it was quite marvellous the quantity of little fibs 
she invented, whenever Major Cavendish was in the way ; and it is pro- 
liable that the calm, dignified, and gentlemanly soldier would never have 
declared his perference for the laughter-loving and provoking Kate, 
but for one of those Uttle episodes which either make or mar the happiness 
of life. 

I must observe that Kate's extreme wantx>f resemblance to either her 
mournful mother or her pale and gentle father, was not more extraordinary 
than that Major Cavendish, as we have said, — the calm, and dignified 
Major Cavendish, at six-and-twenty, — should evince so great an afiec- 
tion for the animated and girlish creature, whom four years before his *' de- 
claration," he had lecturea to, and romped with, but no, not romped — Ma- 
jor Cavendish was too dignified to romp, or to flirt either, — what shall I 
call it then ? — laughed ? — ^es, he certainly did laugh, generally after the 
most approved English fashion, — his lips separated with a manifest desire 
to unite again as soon as posssible, and his teeth, white and even, appeared 
to great advantage during the ekerXipn. Nobody thought that, though 
young and handsome, he would think of niarriage, " he was so grave ;" 
but on the same principle, I suppose, vthat the 'harsh and terrible thunder is 
the companion of^ the gay and brilliant • lightning, majestic and sober hus- 
bands often most desire 1o have gay and laughm^ wives. — Now for the 
episode. Mrs. Seymour had fretted herself to sleep, Mr. Seymour had 
sunk into his aAernoon nap, and Kate stole into her own particular room, 
to coax something like melody out of a Spanish guitar, the last gifl of Ma- 
jor Cavendish ; — the room told of a change, affected by age and circum- 
stances, on the character of its playful mistress. — A ver]^ large Dutch 
haby-house, that had contributed much to her amusement a little time ago, 
still maintained its station upon its usual pedestal, the little Dutch ladies 
and gentlemen all in their places, as if they had not been disturbed for some 
months ; on the same table were battledores, shuttlecocks, and skipping* 
ropes ; while the table at the other end was covered with English and Ita- 
lian books, vasses of fresh flowers, music, and some richly ornamented 
boxes, containing many implements that ladies use both for work and 
drawing ; respectfully apart, stood a reading stand supporting Kate's bible 
and prayer-book ; and it was pleasant to observe, that no other books res- 
ted upon those holy volumes. 

The decorated walls would not have suited the present age, and yet they 
were covered with embroidery and engravings, and mirrors, and carvings ; 
— showing a taste not developed, yet existing in the beautiful girl, whose 
whole powers were devoted to the conquest of some music wliicn she was 

Practising both with skill and patience. There she sat on a low ottoman, 
er profile thrown into full relief by the back ground, being a curtain of 
heavy crimson velvet that fell in well-defined folds from a golden arrow in 
the centre of the architrave, — while summer drapery of white muslin 
shaded the other side — her features hardly defined, yet exibiting the tra- 
cery of beauty, — her lips, rich, full, and separated, as ever and anon they 
gave forth a low melodious acoompaniment to her thrilling chords. Tber« 

1—10. 
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she flat, practising like a Tery good girl, — pesfectTy unconscious that Ma- 
jor Cavendish was standing outside the window hstening to his favourite 
airs played over and over again ; and he would have listened much lon^r 

— but suddenly she paused^ and, looking carefully round, drew from ber 
bosom a small case, containing a little group of flowers painted on ivory, 
which he had given her, and which, poor fellow ! he imagined she cared 
not for^ — because, I suppose, she did not exhibit it in public ! How little 
does mighty and mapnincent man know of the workings of a young girPs 
heart ! — Well, ishe looked at the flowers, and a smile bright and beautiful 
spread over her face,, and a blush rose to her cheek, and suffused her brow, 

— and then it paled away, and her eyes filled with tears. What were her 
heart's imaginings Cavendish could not say ; but they bad called ferth a 
blush, — a smile, — a tear, — love*s sweetest tokens, and, forgetting his 
concealment, he was seated by her side, just as she thrust the little case 
under the cushion of her ottoman ! — How prettily that blush returned, 
when Cavendish asked her to sing one of his favourite ballads, — the modesty 
half-coquetish, half-natural air, with which she said, ''I cannot sing, Sitf 

— I am so ven\hoarse." 

" Indeed, Kate ! you were not hoarse just now." « 

" How do you know ?" 

<<I Iiave been outside the window for more than half an hour." 

The blush deepened into crimson, — bright glowing crimson, — and her 
eye unconsciously rested on the spot where her treasure was concealed 
He placed his hand on the cushion, and smiled most provokingly, saying, 
as plainly as gesture could say, — *' Fair mistress Kate, I know all about it, 

J^ou need, not look so proud, so shy, — you cannot play the impostor any 
onger !" but poor Kate burst into tears, — she sobbed, and sobbed heavily 
anaheartily too, when her lover remov^ the case recounted the songs she 
had sung, and the feeling with which she had sung them ; and she did try 
very hard to get up a story, about " accident" and " wanting to copy the 
flowers," — with a heap more of little things that were perfectly untrue ; 
and Cavendish knew it, for his eyes were now opened ; and afVer more, far 
more than the usual repetition of sighs and smiles, and protestations, and 
illustrations, little Kate did say, or perhaps, (for there is ever great uneer* 
tainty in these matters,) Cavendish said, ** that if papa, or mamma, had no 

objection she believed, — she thought, — she even hoped ?" and so 

the matter terminated ; — and that very evening she sang to her lover his 
favourite songs ; and her father that night blessed her with so deep, so 
heartfelt, so tearful a blessing, that little Kate Seymour saw the moon to 
bed before her eyes were dry. 

How heavily upon some do the shadows of life rest 1 Those who are 
born and sheltered on the sunny side of the wall know nothing of them, — 
they live on sunshine f they wake i' the sunshine — nay, they even sleep 
in sunshine. 

Poor Mr. Seymour, having gained his ^eat object, married, in open do- 
fiance of his wife's judgment, his pretty Kate to her devoted Cavendish ; 
laid his head upon his pillow one ni^ht about a month after, with the sound 
of his lady's complaining voice ringing its changes from bad to worse in his 
aching ears, — and awoke before that night was passed in another world. 
Mrs. Seymour had never professed the least possible degree of afifection for 
her husband ; she had never seemed to do so, — never affected it until then. 
But the truth was, she had started a fresh subject ; — her husband's loss, 
her husband's virtues, nay her husband's faults, were all new themes ; and 
she was positively charmed in her own way, at having afresh cargo of mis* 
fortunes freighted for her own especial use : she became animated, and 
eloquent under her troubles j and, mingled with her regrets for her " poor 
dear departed/* were innumerable wailings for her daughter's absence. 
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Kate Carendiflh bad accompanied her husband during the short deceitful 
■peace of Amiens, to Paris, — and there the beautifuf Mrs. Cavendish was 
distinguished as a wonder " si amiable," — " si gentille," — " si naive," — ■ 
^'<i mignone: — the most accomplished of the French court could not be 
like her, for they had forgotten to be natural ;' and the novelty and diffi- 
dence €»f the beautiful English-woman renderedlier an object of universal 
interest. Petted and IS ted she certainly was, but not spoiled. She was not 
insonsible^to admiration, and yet it was evident to all that she preferred the 
affectionate attention of her husband to the homage of the whole world ; 
nor was she ever happy but by his side. — Suddenly the loud warwhoep 
echoed throughout Europe ; — the First Consul was too ambitious a man 
to remain at peace with England, — and Major Cavendish had only time 
to convey his beloved wife to her native country when he was called upon 
to join his regiment — Kate Cavendish was noheroine ; she loved her hus- 
band with so entire an affection, a love of so yielding, so relying a kind — 
she leaned her life, her hopes, her very soul upon him, with so perfect a 
confidence, that to part from him was almost a moral death. 

" How shall I think ? — how speak ? — how act, when you are not with 
*ne?" she said j " how support myself? — who will instruct me now, in all 
that is great, and good, and noble 7 — who will smile when I am ri^ht, who 
reprove me when I err, and yet reprove so gently that I wduld rather hear 
him «hide than others praise !" It was in vam to talk to her of glory, honour, 
-or distinction, — ^was not her husband in her eyes sufficiently glorious, honour- 
able, and distinguished ? whom did she ever see like him ? — she loved him 
with all the rich, ripe fondness of a young and affectionate heart; — and 
truly did she think that heart would break, when he departed. — Youth littie 
knows what hearts can endure ; they little think what they must of neces- 
sity go through in this work-a-day world ; they are ill prepared for the trials 
and turmoils that await the golden as well asthe humbler pageant of ex- 
istence. Afler-life tells us how wise and well it is that we have no pros- 
pect into futurity. Kate Cavendish returned to her mother's house, without 
the 'knowledge of the totatl change 4hat had come over her thoughts and 
feelings : her heart's youth had passed away, thouph she was still almost 
a child in years ; and her mother had a new canse for lamentation. Kate was 
so dull and silent, — so changed ; the green-house might go to wreck and 
ruin for aaght«ha cared. And she sat a greater number of hours on her 
father's grave than she spent in her poor mother's chamber. This lament 
was not without foundation : the beautiful Kate Cavendish had fallen into 
a morbid and careless melancholy that pervaded all her actions j her very 
thoughts seemed steeped in sorrow ; and it was happy for her that a new 
excitement to exertion occurred, when, about five months afler her hus- 
band's departure, she became a mother. — Despite Mrs. Seymour's prog- 
nostications, the baby lived and prospered ; and by its papa^s express com- 
mand was called Kate ; an arrangement which very much tended to the 
increase of its grand-mamma's discontent : '* It was such a singular mark 
of disrespect to her not to call it * Mary.' " 

How full of the true and beautiful manifestations of maternal affection 
were the letters of Mrs. Cavendish to'her husband ; — ** little Kate was so 
very like him, — her lip, her eye, her smile ;" and then, as years passed on, 
and Major Cavendish had gained a regiment by his bravery, the young 
mother chronicled her child's wisdom, — her wif, — her voice, — the very 
tone of her voice was so like her father's ! her early love of study — and, 
durinjv the night watches, in the interval of his long and harassing marches, 
and his still more desperate engagements, Colonel Cavendish found happi- 
ness and consolation in the perusal of the outpourings df his own Kate's 
heart and seal. In due time, his second Kate could and did write thflse 
. mis-shapen chameters of affection, pot hooks and hangers, wher^n parents, 
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' but only parents, see the promise of perfection : — then came the fair romid 
hand, so en-bo)i-pointf with its hair and broad strokes ; — then an epistle in 
French ; and at last a letter in very neat text, bearing the stamp of authen* 
ticity in its diction, and realizing the hopes so raisea by his wire's .declara- 
tion, that " their Kate was all her heart could desire, so like him in all 
things." The Kfe of Colonel Cavendish continued for some years at full 
fiallop ; days and hours are composed of the same number of seconds, whe- 
Sier passed in the solitude of a cottage or the excitement of a camp ; yet 
how difierently are they number^, — how very, very different is the retro- 
spect. 

Had Colonel Cavendish seen his wife, still in her early beauty, with their 
daughter half sitting half kneeling by her side, the one looking younger, the 
other older than each really was, he would not have believed it possible 
that the lovely and iatelligcnt girl could be indeed his child, the child of hk 
young Kate. A seriei^ of most provoking, most distressing occurrences 
had prevented his-returnm^, even on leave to England ; he had been order- 
ed during a long and painful war from place to place, and from country to 
country, until at last he almost began to despair of ever seeing home again. 
It was not in the nature of his wife!s love to change. And it was al>eauti- 
ful illustration of woman*s constancv, the habitual and afiectionate manner 
in which Mrs. Cavendish referred all things to the remembered feelings and 
opinions of her absent husband. Poor Mrs. Seymour existed on, to spite 
humanity, discontented and complaining, — a living scourge to goodnature 
and sympathy, under whatever semblance it appeared, — or perhaps, for 
the sake of contrast, to show her daughter's many virtues in more glowing 
colours. The contrast was painful in the extreme ; and no one could avoid 
feeling for the two Kates, worried as they both were with the unceasing 
complainings of their woe- working parent. If a month passed without let* 
ters arriving from Colonel Cavenmsh, Mrs. Seymour was sure to tell them 
''to prepare for the worst," — and concluded her observations, by the en- 
livening assurance " that she had always been averse to her marriage with 
a soldier, because she felt assured that if be went away he would never re> 
turn!" 

At last, one of the desolating battles that filled England with widowi^ 
and caused multitudes of orphans to weep in our .highways, sent agony to 
the heart of the patient and enduring Kate : the fatal return at the head of 
the column, " Colonel Cavendish missing*^ — was enough ; he had 'scaped 
eo many perils, not merely victorious but unhurt, that she had in her fond- 
ness believed he bore a charmed life ; and were her patience, her watchingS| 
her hopes, to be so rewarded ? was her child fatherless ? and was her heait 
desolate ? Violent was indeed her grief, and fearful her distraction ; — hot 
it had, like all violent emotion, its reaction ; she hoped on, in the vety teeth 
of her despair ; she was sure he was not dead, — how could he be dead ? •— 
he that had so often escaped, — could it be possible, that at the last he ha^ 
fallen ? Providence, she persisted, was too merciful to permit such a sorrow 
to rest upon her and her innocent child ; — and she resolutely resolved net 
to put on mourning, or display any of the usual tokens of affection, althou^ 
every on^ else believed him dead. One of the Serjeants of his own regi- 
ment had seen him struck to the earth by a French sabre, and immediatelj 
after a troop of cavalry rode over the ground, thus leaving no hopes of hn 
escape ; the field of battle in that spot presented the next day a most lamen- 
table spectacle : crushed were those so lately full of life, its hopes and ex- 
pectations ; they had saturated the field with their life's blood ; the torn 
standard of England mingled its colours with the standard of France ; no 
tr&ce of the body of Colonel Cavendish was found ; but his sword, bis rifled^ 
0>rse, and portions of his dress were picked up by a young officer. Sir E^ 
mund RuaaeU, who had ever evinced towards him the greatest afiection ai^ 
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Triendship. RusselV wrote every' particular to Mrs. Cavendish, and said, 
that as he was about to return to England in a few weeks, having obtained 
sick leave, he would bring the purse and sword of his departed friend with 
him. 

Poor Mrs. Cavendish murmured over the word " departed;*^ paled, shook 
her head, and then looked up into the face of her own Kate, with a smile 
beaming with a hope, wliich certainly her daughter did not feel : — " He is 
not dead," she repeated ; and in the watcher of the night, when in her 
slumbers she had steeped her pillow with tears, she would start, — repeat 
— " he is not dead." — then sleep again. There was something beautiful 
and aflfecting in the warm and earnest love, the perfect friendship existing 
between this youthful mother and her daughter ; it was so unlike the usuu 
tie between parent and child ; and yet it was so well cemented, so devoted, 
so respectful : the second Kate, at fifteen, was more womanly, more reso- 
lute, more calm, more capable of thought, than her mother had been at 
seven-and- twenty ; and it was curious to those who note closely the shades 
of human character, to observe how, at two-and-thirty, Mrs. Cavendish 
turned for advice and consolation to her high-minded daughter, and leaned 
upon her for support. Even Mra Seymour became in a great degree sen- 
sible of her superiority ; and felt something like shame, at complaining 
before her ^and-dau^ter, of the frivolous matters which constitutea the list 
of her misfortunes. The beauty of Miss Cavendish was like her mind, of 
a lofty bearing, — lofty, not proud. She looked and moved like a youn§ 
aneen ; — she was a noble girl ; and when Sir Edmund Russell saw her 
nrst, he thought, — alas! I cannot ieHall he thobght, — but he certainly 
" fell,^' as it IS termed ** in love," and nearly forsot the wounds inflicted in 
the battle field, when he acknowledged to mmself the deep and overliving 
passion he felt for the daughter of his dearest friend. 

'* It is indeed most happy, for your mother," he said to her some days 
after his arrival at Sydney Hall, — *' it is indeed most happy for yoar mo- 
ther, that she does not believe what I know to be so true ; I think, if she 
were convinced of your father's death, she would sink into despair." 

" Falsehood or false impressions," replied Kate, " sooner or later produce 
a sort of moral fever,. which leaves the patient weakened in body and in 
mind ; — I would rather she knew the worst at once ; — despair by its own 
violence works its own cure." 

" Were it you, Mijss Cavendish, I should not fear the consequences ; but 
your mother is so soft and gentle in her nature." 

"Sir Edmund, — she knew my father — lived with him — worshipped 
him ; Uie knowledge of his existence was the staff of her's ; he was the soul 
of her fair frame. V Behold her ne%v, — how beautiful she looks, — those 
sun-beams resting on her head, and her chiselled features upturned towardii 
heaven, tradngmy father's portrait in those fleecy clouds, or amid yonder 
trees ; and do you mark the hectic on her cheek ? — Could she believe it, I 
know she would be better ; there's not a stroke upon the bell, there's not 
an echo of a foot-fall in the great avenue, but she thinks it his ; — at ni^t 
she starts, if but a mouse do creep along the wainscot, or a soft breeze ms- 
furb the blossoms of the woodbine that press against our window ; and then 
exelums, *I thought it was your father !' " 

With such converse, and amid the rich and various beauties of a pictu* 
resque, rambling, old country house, with its attendant green meadows, 
pure trout stream, and. sylvan grottos, — sometimes with Mrs. Cavendish, 
sometimes without her, did Kate and Sir EMmund wander, and philoso- 
phize, and fall in love. 

One autumn evening, Mrs. Seymour, fixing her eyes upon the old tent- 
stitch screen, said to her daughter, who as usual haa beeti thinking of her 
husband, — 

10* 
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" Has it ever occurred to you, my dear Kate, that there ia likely to be 
another fool in the family? 1 say nothmg, — thanks to your fatiier's wilt, 
I have had this old rambling place left upon my hands for my hfe, Vhich 
was a sad drawback ; — better he had lefl it to your brother. '' 

" You might have given it up to Alfred, if you had chosen, long ago," 
said Mrs. Cavendish, who knew well that, despite her grumbling, her mo- 
ther loved Sydney Hall as the apple of her eye. ** What, ana give the 
world cause to say that I doubtecl my husband's judgment ! — No, — no : 
I am content to suffer in silence ; but do you not perceive thsit your Kate is 
making a fool of herself, just as you did, my dear, — falling in love with « 
soldier, marryin/v mi8ery,^and working disappointment** — More, a great 
deal more, did the old lady say; but fortunately nobody heard her, for 
when her daughter perceived that her eyes were safely fixed on the tent- 
stitch screen, she made her escape, and, as fate would nave it, encountered' 
Sir Edmund at the door. — In a few minutes. he had told her of his love for 
her beloved Kate ; but though Mrs. Cavendish had freely given her own hand 
to a soldier, the remembrance of what she had suffered, — of her widowed 
years, the uncertainty of her present state, anxiety for her child's happiness, | 
a desire, a fear of her future well being, — all nished upon her with such 
confusion, .that she became too agitated to reply to his entreaties : and hd. 
nished from the chamber, to give her time to compose herself, and to brinff' 
another whose entreaties would be added to his own : he returned with 
Kate, pale, but almost as dignified as ever. Mrs. Cavendish clasped her 
to her bosom. 

'* You would not leave me, child, — would not thrust your mother from 
your heart, and place a stranger there ?" 

** No, — no,»» she replied ; " Kate's heart is large enough for both." 

** And do you love him ?'• 

The maiden hid her face u^n her rnother's bosom ; yet thongh sh* 
blushed, she did not equivocate ; but replied in I low firm voice, " Mother, 
ldo.« 

*<Sir Edmund," said the mother, still holding her child to her heart ; *' I 
have suffered too much, — too much, to give her to a soldier." 

f* Mother," whispered Catiierine ; " yetj for all that you , have suffered, ' 
for all that you may yet endure, yon would not have aught but that soldiet 
husband, were you to toed again !" 

No other word passed the lips of the young widow : — again, again, and 
a^in, did she press her child to her bosom; then placing her Fair hand • 
v^tfatn Sir Edmund's palm, nished in an agony of tears to the solitude of 
her own chamber. 

** Haik ! howHhe bells are ringing," said Anne Leafy to Jenny Flemins, . 
as they were placing white roses in their stomachers, and snooding their 
hair with fair satin riband: — '* And saw ^ou ever a brighter morning ? — 
Kate Cavendiflih will have a bKtheeome bndal ; though t hear that Madam. 
Seymoar is very an ^ry, and sa3r8 no luck will attend this, no more than the " 
last wedding !" The words had hardly passed the young maid's lip's when 
a bronied countenance pressed itself amid the roses of the little summer- 
house in which they sat arranging their little finery, and a rough and travel- 
soiled man inquired ; '* Of whom speak ye 7" 

** Save OS !" exclaimed Jenny Fleming, who was a trtflepert *^ Save us, * 
master ! -— why, at the wedding at the Hall, to be sure, — Elate Cavendish's > 
wodding, to be Bvtn; she was moped long enough, for certain, and now is ' 
going to marrv a brave gentleman. Sir Edmund Russel !" — The stranger ^< 
tamed ftem tne village girls, who, (earful of being late at the church, set 



y across the garden of tide little inn, leaving the wayfkrer in quiet pos- ' 
session, but with no one in the dwelling to att^id the guests, except a deaf 
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waiter, who could not hear "the strange gentleman^s" questions, and a 

dumb ostler, who was incapable of replying to them. 

* t^ * * * 

The youthful bride and the young bridegroom stood together at the altar ; 
and a beautiful sight it was, to see them on the threshold of a new exist* 
ence. Mrs. Cavendish might be pardoned for that she wept abundantly, 
— partly tears of memory, partly of hope j — and the ceremony proceeded 
to the words " If either of you know any impediment ;" — when there was 
a rush, a whirl, a commotion outside the porch, and the stranger of the inn 
rushed forward, exclaiming — ** I know an impediment, — she is mine !" 

A blessing upon hoping, trusting, endudng woman ! A thousand bless- 
ings upon those, who draw consolation from the deepness of despair — the 
wi?a was right, — her husband was not dead — and as Colonel Cavendish 
pressed his own Kate to his bosom, and gazed upon her face, he said — 'T 
sm bewildered ! — they told me false, — they said Kate Cavendish was to 
fate married ! and ^ '* 

*' And so she is," interrupted Sir Edmund Russcl ; but from your hand 
•nly will I receive her : — are there not two Kates, my old friend ?** 

What the noble soldier's feelings were. Heaven knows, — no human 
voice could express them, — no pen write them ; — they burst from, and yet 
were treasured in his heart. 

"My child ! — that my daughter ! — two Kates ! — wife and child !" he 
murmured. Time had galloped with him, and it was long ere he believed 
that his daughter could be old enough to marry. The villagers from with- 
out crowded mto the sweet village church, — and moved by the noise, Mrs. 
Seymour put on her new green spectacles, and stepped forward to where 
Colonel Cavendish stood trembling between his wife and child ; then look* 
ing him earnestly in the face, she Sfiid ,^" After all, it is really you ? >— 
Bless me ! how ill you look ! — I never could bear to make people uncom- 
fortable j but if you do not take great care, you will not live a month !" 

•*I said he was not dead," repeated his gentle wife ; " and I said " 

but what does it matter what was said ? — Kate the second was married ; 
and that evening, after Colonel Cavendish had related his hair breadth* 
*scapes, and a sad story of imprisonment, again did hie wife repeat, "/toM 
he teas not deadP 



THE DEYOTED. 

▲ TALE OF POLAND. — BY A POLISH RSFUOEE. 

iProm «< Th* PrimdMp't qftring," for lflBS.3 

[Th« fbllowinjr narrative was written by a Polish Nobleman, now a refugee in 
England. It is founded on facts which occurred daring the late heroic struggle of 
his countrymen for independence ; in which the writer and his family were distin* 
guished for their patriotic devotion ; and, subsequently, not less distinguished for 
Uieir cruel sufferings from Russian vengeance. — The circumstance of this article 
having been written in English by a foreigner, may account for some few pecu- 
liarities of style. 

I. 

Di7RiNO the last Polish war with Russia, on the evening of the ^8th of 
March 1831, two horsemen, mounted upon jaded steeds, were seen on the 
side of the River Bug-, in Podolia, making the best of their way towards 
the hollow road leading into a dark forest, with the view of sheltering 
themselves from an impending storm. The wind howled fearfully ; tlie 
rain began to fall in heavy drops ; and the thunder, not usual at this sea- 
son of the year, was heard in the distance in tremendous peals. The 
elder of the horsemen, wrapped in a large military cloak, gazed in silence 
for a considerable time on his young companion, whose appearance indicat- 
ed that he had been recently wounded. His head was bound with linen 
completely saturated with blood, and his right arm hung in a scarf; while 
with difficulty he maintained his seat on a horse apparently almost as feeble 
as himself. At length, the former of the two horsemen broke a long silence 
by inquiVing of the other if he felt himself better, and whether he thought 
he should be able to reach the castle. .The younger, whose person, dress, 
and demeanour seemed to class him in a hi^er rank than that of his com* 
panion, replied with the condescending familiarity of a master to his vassal : 
" My honest friend John, think not of my weakness, or the miserable 
plight in which you now see me ; I have still sufficient strength, not only 
to reach the castle before midnight, but also, should it be necessary^ to 
defend myself against a second surprise of Cossacks. Be assured that 
to the weakness of my horse the escape of the leader of this band of robbers 
is to be attributed ; and make yourself easy upon this point, that the re- 
mainder of these rogues will not he tempted again to attack three, or even 
tAvo horsemen wh6 bear th? badgre of Dwernicki."* 

" Ah ! Lieutenant," replied old John ; " it is true that by your hand two 
Cossacks were slain, and that I assisted iu the dispersion of others : but 
it's a sad pity that our brave Sergeant Przyporski, after having served glo- 
riously in so many wars, in Spain, Italy, and Russia, in Napoleon's time, 
should at length nnish his course in a paltry skirmish with these thieves. 
He taught them, however, to know the stroke of a Polish sword, which I 
think, they will not speedily forget ; and I believe, had it not been for the 

* In the battle of Kurow, on the 4th of March, 1831, some squadrons of cavalry espe 
tfMyjyd//9tinvuished themselves, and were rewarded by General Dwemickl for their 
gaJIantr/ by a mark of honour affixed to their uniforms 
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Cserkie* with his ianczarkaf behind the thicket, who shot him in the breast, 
you, Lieutenant, would not have been- so desperately wounded'; and the 
poor sergeant would perhaps «tili have lived to harass the enemy upon his 
karoszl in many a battle." . 

'* What more is to be said, John ? Human destiny is irrevocable ; and 
although Sergeant Przj^rski fell in this trifling encounter, he ha^ never- 
theless died the death of a hero fighting against the enemies of his country. 
Glory be to his memory !" 

" Amen!" sighed John, deeply a^Rscted, and the travellers relasped once 
more into silence. 

During this conversation, the violence of the storm had increased. The 
peals of thunder became more loud and awful, — the flashes of lightning 
were frequent and vivid ; while around were heard the sound of the tem- 
pest-stricken trees, the fierce howling of the wind, the cries of aflfrishted 
peasts, and the hoarse roaring of the river, whose waters, swollen by foam- 
ing torrents, and impetuously bearing alon^ fragments of stones, and splin- 
ters of riven trees, gave to the scene a terrible grandeur. — Our travellers, 
however, proceeded, lUthough with the greatest difiiculty, in the darkness of 
the night, through the deep recesses of the forest, unable to distinguish the 
road ; while their horses, weary with their fourth day's journey, during 
which they had been supplied with but scanty provender, were barely able 
to sustain their riders, as they stumbled on a path strewn with loose stones, 
and rendered rugged and uneven by gnarled roots of trees. 

After two hours, the storm in some measure subsided, and the silence of 
the travellers was asain interrupted by an observation from old John, who 
regarded the graduuly improving aspect of the road, and the prospect of a 
more campai^ country, as an evidence that they were at last not far from 
the Castle ofXr- — . 

''Thank Heaven for that!" answered Zapolski, the Lieutenant, "for I 
feel I want strength, and what is worse, our horses can scarcely move their 
weary limbs." 

'^ Oh ! my dear master," answered the other, *^ do not lose courage. I 
fancy I already see lights beaming from the castle windows, and although, 
judging from their apparent distance, we are at least a half a mile§ from a 
comfortable bed, nevertheless, by the blessing of God, I hope we shall soon 
find a welcome there. — Come, my poor Tysiu,!] get on ; in a short time 
oats and hay will be your reward for the fatigues of the day. Your 
Siwosz,Y Lieutenant, I perceive, is aware of his proximity to a stable, — he 
raises his ear and walks more boldly ; and see my steed has also taken the 
hint." 

Lieutenant Zapolski, although feeble, tickled the side of the Siwosz at 
this intimation, and in another naif-hour our two travellers had halted b«< 
fore the gates of the castle of L . 

n. 

In the saloon of the Castle of L — j— , Count Adolph was sitting at a 
table, intent on the composition of a list of the names of noblemen devoted 
to the cause of their common country. His wife, a beautiful and interest- 
ing woman, was standing behind his chair, to whom the Count frequently 
referred for her opinion as he set down the names. His sister, the young 

* A savage horde belonging to Rawia. who setTed in the war, like the Cossacks. 

4 The name of a Turkian musket usep commonly by tliis tribe. 

i A black horse. — Particular names^re commonly given to horses from their cokNir. 

A A Polish mile \a equal to tour English miles. 

I The name of a horse which has a star upon his forehead. 

T A grey horse. 
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OountesB Helena, was occupied with two channiii^ diildien, whcae inno^ 
cent prattle and childish ^mbpls were insutficient to divert her attention 
irom the important document drawn up by her brother. 

At length. Count Adolph, laying down his pen, said in a tone of anxious 
impatience, '' Julia, I can no longer conceal or contain my alarm. The 
list is now finished : I have no news from your brother Edmund, and I 
donbt not that the most serious obstacles alone have delayed his messenger. 
The despatch I received from him a fortnight aso, informed me of a moTe« 
ment of General Dwemicki which was expecteddirectly to take place ; and 
he promised me that on the 27th of March I might expect a messenger con- 
veymg directions how to act. Yesterday was the day,—- but he has not 
yet arrived ; and I fear either that he has lost his road during the tempest, 
or that he has been intercepted by the Cossack patrols from the corps of 
Rlidiger. The important moment is at hand ; and yet, ignorant bow to 
piQceed, I must remain inactive at home, while my countrymen are 8hed< 
dins their blood for the freedom of our native land. Oh ! I regret now that 
I did not accept the invitation of your brother to proceed to Warsaw, and I 
envy him his fortune in hamng tuun part in the insurrection from its com- 
mencement." 

•« My dear Adolph I*' replied his wife, '' your noble heart, animated a« it 
tia by a pure feeling of patriotism, must not suffer itself to be impatient or 
.'envious. As in tJSs field of battle it is necessary that there should be men 
with heads to plan and hearts to execute, so also at home, it is no less im- 
portant that there should be found those who, impelled by no less noble an 
attachment to their country, will supply the army with men, provisions^ 
larms and ammunition. To this sacred duty you have been faithful ; you 
hove performed -what every true Pole is bound to do, nor can your own 
conscience reproach you. The time will soon come, when you also will 
ifight at my brother's side in the national ranks, when you will fulfil the 
jnore congenial duty to which your .ardour and ambition prompt you. As 
a woman, I may tremble at the hour of your departure ; but as a daughter 
ofiPoland I have no right to detain you, nor dol wish to possess it" 

At .this moment the door of the 'SaJoon was op^pied« and the servant in 
ttlendanoe announced the arrival of two strangers. 

'* Our messengers, doubtless ; -^let them be introduced,** exclaimed the 
Count, startuig up. 

^'Zapolski, vou are welcome P he added,. as the Lieutenant and John 
entered the saloon ; " we have been anxiously lookins for you ;" and 
tailing the. despatches which the Lieutenant presented toliim,he retired to 
a window and broke the seals with impatience. 

sTheCounteas.and -Helen now.approached, and welcomed Zapolski to the 
-oaf tie, while they conducted him to a seat 

** You are wounded I" cried Helen in a tone of anxiety that betrayed a 
warmer feeling than perhaps she virished to confess even to^ersel£ Your 
head is covered with blood." 

"Nay, not much," answered Zapolski, smiling faintly; "I may think 
myself fortunate, all things considered, that it is no worse ; but while the 
Count reads his despatches, I will relate our adventure in the forest — On 
the 84th March, at six in the morning, I proceeded from the camp of Za- 
.mosc* with Seigeant Przyporski and our honest John here, who was ap- 
pointed by jrour brother to take me under his especial protection, being 
better acquainted than myself with the labyrinths of road that leads to the 

castle of L , During three days, notwithstanding the vigilance of tho 

Russian patrols stationed at all points^^we succeeded in eludmg them, and 
•after the greatest fatigue and danger, tiding day and night, and scarcely 

* A fisrtress \n ?o\iivd, YitwE Volh^nila. 
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Wtiag for rftfreehment, we entered this afternoon the mountains and woode 
of B , We were now confident of being able to reach the castle un- 
molested, when saddenljT we were surrounded by a Cossack patrol consist- 
ing of sixteen, and were instantly attacked by these base clans of despot- 
ism. 

" Soon, however, the Polish sword, already accustomed to the taste of 
the oppsesflbr'e blood, opened for itself a free field. Sergeant Frzyporski, 
by his courage and uncommon strength, aided chiefly in the dispersion of 
these robbers, and we were masters (?the day, when a Czei^ie, concealing 
himself behind a tree, shot the brave fellow from his horse, and the ^st of 
the hounds i^ho bad begun to fly, returned and attacked us with renewed 
impetuosity. As I was already wounded, John, like a true guardian, de- 
fended me manfully; and perhaps we should have have been overcome by 
the superiority of numbers and strength, had not Heaven, at this instant, 
sent two huntsnvsn to ouc aid ; who^ being at a short distance, and hear- 
ing the noise and explosion of arms, fortunately arrived in time to turn the 
seal* of fortune. At the sight of the woodmen with guns, the Cossacks 
decamped, losing in their hasty flight from the scene of action one more, 
who was Drought down by the shot of our deliverers. But enough of our 
petty adventure. I am the bearer to Count Adolph of General Dwemicki's 
onlers, that the noblemen should arm themselves fbrthwith, and be ready 
to join him ; and that all who are able to deceive the Russian vigilance 
should reinforce him without delay, and bring with them magazines of pro- 
visions for men and horses. The General will move on the first of April 
from the camp of Zamosc, where the stormv weather and the sickness of 
his soldiers have detained him so lonf^; and will manage by- stratagem to 
evade the detachment of General ICreutz, and come upon Volnvnian 
ground. Count Edmund transmits bis orders in these words ; " All men 

from the cattle of L , and the neis^hbourin^ estates, able to bear arms, 

are to be re&dy under the command of Count Adolph, whom he begs also 
to join the national banner, — and that he will conduct them to the corps 
of General Dwemicki." 

*^ I am infinitely obliged to m]^ brother Edmund,*' said the Count as he 
approached, *^for trusting me with his men ; the invitation was hardly ne- 
cessarv, for I have long anxiously desired to be in the foremost ranks of the 
defenders of my country." 

So saying, Adolph took the arm of the wounded Zapolski, and conducted 
him from the saloon to the chamber that had been prepareu'for hira. 

III. 

It is now time that we should give a brief account of Count Edmund 
O , whose heroic example had excited his brother-in-law, Adolph, to an 
active participation in a struggle which was to burst asunder for ever the 
chains of Russian despotism, or to rivet them more firmly than before. 

Count Eldmund, having attained that age when, launching into a wider 
sphere, the soul reflects every new colour presented to it, and opens itselt 
to leceive every fresh impression, remained centered in himself, insensible 
to illusions by which youth is too often deceived^ A vague and undefined 
melancholy incited him to avoid that which is commonly pursued by others. 
In the midst of noisy and unprofitable sodet v he was lonely and incompre- 
hensible. As a patriot he suffered in his pride and in his sympathies. With 
a view to draw him out of this absorbing solitude, his family compelled him 
to travel ere he had yet completed his studies ; but on his return home his 
melancholy and love of solitary meditation again returned, and the spec- 
ial that presented itself of Muscovite tyranny rendering his stay in the 
capital intolerable, he retired to his estates. Such was his life^ when the 
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revolation of the S9th November, 1830, opened the proflpeet of a brilliant 
career to his naturally active and ardent spirit At the first signal Edmund 
felt his heart bound with impatience withm him, and in aik instant he was 
prepared to abide the issue at all hazards ; and having entered the corps of 
General Dwemicki at the commencement of the war, he had distinguished 
himself in all the battles fought by that hero. 

But the spark of patriotism was by this time fanned into a blaze that 
illuminated Poland from one extremity to the other, and his summons was 
scarcely needed to call his vassals to arm themselves in the defence of their 
country. 

Scarcely had the first sunbeams touched the turrets of the castle of 

ti' , when couriers were dispatched to the several noblemen livins far 

and near, to inform them of the message of General Dwemicki and of 
Count Edmund, respecting the duty they were called upon to perform : 
and also to the surrounding estates, to summon to the field the brave ana 
^patriotic retainers of the latter. 

In the castle yard Adolph reviewed the hastily collected peasantry, who 
had appeared at the first summons, and in a brief speech explained to them 
the cause of the appeal, and the duty which as Poles they owed- to their 
country. 

" Lon^ live our fatherland !♦* (Niech Zyi© Oyczvzna !) — "we will lay 
down our lives for her deliverance !" was the simultaneous response of the 
animated peasantry. And now an unusual alacrity stimulated every in- 
mate of the castle. Some were sent out to capture the wild horses in the 
Tabuny \* others were busily employed in the armoury cleaning and pre- 
paring the arms for immediate use. The young recruits unaccustomed to 
arms were actively disciplined by old John, ^ey in battles, and by Count 
Adolpb, who, present every where, commumcated courage and energy to 
all. Some of the women of the castle were industriously prepiuing small 
national banner? f for the conrageous volunteers ; while otners were occu- 
pied in the assortment of lint and linen for the wounded. Throu^iout thB 
castle the same indefatigable spirit was at work, roused equally by the 
sacred love of country. 

The countess herself was similarly occupied in one of the saloons. 
Sprung from one of the noblest and most ancient houses of Poland, and 
brought up in the school of virtue, she had from her earliest vouth nourish- 
ed the expanding germ of hereditary patriotism ; and when she passed into 
the arms of her husband, she found m this her new home the same senti- 
ment and the same examples. Before this great and absorbins political 
commotion had aroused ncr to another duty, her life had fiow^ on even 
and unruffled ; and, in the fervour of youthful and innocent enjoyment, her 
thoughts had not hitherto been directed to her country's present condition ; 
but the cannon of the 29th November awakened 'her from her dream of 
happiness. For a long time, indeed, she had been distinguished amoag 
her youtlifuY companions for her national predilections, — but since .that 
memorable day, with what avidity did she treasure up all that she had 
learned of the ancient glory of Poland ! How many burning t^ars had she 
shed at the narrative of her country's misfortunes, and the revolting des- 
potism under which it groaned. At such recitals her eyes would flash With 
indignation ; and now, when engaged on the embroidery of a banner des- 
tined to lead to battle the company under the command of her husbaad, 
she flattered her sanguine heart with hopes of success, and the speedy de- 
liverance of her country from its oppressors. ^ 

♦ Places where the wild horses are found are called by this name. 
/ The Polish Jancers have their lances ornamented with small bam^en of the ea 
cioaal colours, crimson and white. 
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Apart from the hurried excitement which reigned in the castle of L -, 

were grief, suffering, and pain. . The young and gentle Helen was seated 
near the restless bed of Zapolski, whose life had been pronounced to bo ia 
danger from loss of blood and the inflammation of his wounds ; and with 
the tenderness and watchfulness of a sister she endeavoured to alleviate 
bis pain, and to soothe his impatient and ardent spirit 

IV. 

At an early hour on the 13th April, the day fixed for the departure of 
Count Adolph, a^confused sound of mingled voices, and the trampling and 
neighing of horses were heard in the castle-yard. Volunteers ot dirorent 
ages, recruited under the command of Adolph, and bearing the banner of 
Count Edmund, waiting with an impatience natural to inexperienced sol- 
diers the si^al to march, received with assumed indifference the farewell 
embraces oitheir mothers, wives, sisters, friends and children. 

In the spacious halls of the castle silence reigned. Count Adolph, im« 
patient to reach the camp of Dwernicki as speedily as ]x>ssible, and already 
prepared for departure, could not leave the scenes so dear to him without 
taking a farewell, perhaps a last one, of his devoted wife. With beating 
and prophetic heart he stood before the door which conducted to her apart- 
ment ; and after a pause, with a noiseless step he entered the room, in 
whiph he expected to find her still sleeping, — but it was deserted. The 
astonished Adolph, hastening with agitation through all the apartments 
and galleries without finding the object of his search, was at lenslh direct^ 
by an anxious presentiment towards the castle chapel. As oe hstened 
at the door of the sacred place, his ear was struck with the sound of prayer, 
and recognising the voice of JuUa, he approached her in silence. Long did 
he ^aze with deep and fervent love upon this innocent being, kneeling and 
lost m prayer — this young creature so dear to his heart, and whom the 
duty of a Fole obliged him to leave, perhaps for ever. At length, The re- 
vene into which he had fallen was broken by the earnest' voice of Julia, 
who, still fancying herself alone, concluded her prayer in these words : — 

^ Oh ! Almighty Being, who readest the hearts of thy creatures, thou 
seest my soul, and thou Knowest all my desires j but if they are not in ac- 
cordance with thy holy purposes, let not my will but thine be done ! Be 
pleased, nevertheless, O Lord ! to hear favourably the humble prayer of 
thy suppliant creature buried in the dust before thy majesty ! Bestow thy 
blessing upon the Polish cause ! Save our dear and unhappy fatherland ! 
Break her chains, and 4ay bounds to the tyranny of the invading enemy ! 
Keep in thy holy guardianship my beloved Adolph: if, inflamed with the 
love of country, he rush into the midst of the enemy, guard his life so dear 
to me ; turn away the dangers which menace his days, and deprive not my 
children so eariy of their father ! Oh ! God of my fathers! hear favourably 
my earnest prayer. Hear the prayer of a true daughter of Poland ! If the 
heart of my Adolph should prove unfaityul to the true interest of his coun- 
try. . . .Oh ! rather receive htm to thy mercy !" 

" Never shall it prove unfaithful !" interrupted Adolph, deeply afiected : 
" witness that Power to whom you have appealed but now, and who like- 
wise reads this heart, burning with the purest love of my country, — that I 
will be for ever true to our country's cause !*' 

" Dear Adolph ! forgive my prayer," replied Julia : ** I know your heart, 
and that you are one of the noblest of patriots ,* but sometimes the strongest 
characters are subdued to human weakness. Not as a wife, but as a Pole 
I have prayed to God, that in the moment of such weakness, if it should 
ever chance that irresolution enters your heart, he would rather take you to 
Himself than allow you to stain the Polish name with dishonour. Adolph, 
1—11 
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you go to fight for the freedom of our common Mother j I know that the 
fate of war is uncertain, and that in a short time I may remain with my 
orphans alone ; but I will detain you no longer, — I desire' not to weaken 
your courage with a woman's tears ! Go, my husband, where honour and 
du'ty call every true Pole ; be faithful to your country. Yet a few words 
more ; in other countries the days of chivalry are over, but not in Poland ; 
with us a knight is still faithful to his arms and to his love ; and even yet 
we retain the symbols of those former times." 

So saying, she took a white scarf from her bosom, and would have given 
It to her husband ; but the woman's affection^ overcame the courage of the 
Polish wife ; burning tears gushed from her eyes, and for some minutes she 
yielded up her soul to weakness. At len^h, rousing her spirits, she bound 
the sword of Adolpb with the scarf moistened by her tears. "Bear it 
always," she said, " and when you advance to battle, look at this scar^ 
and remember that the wife, who once wore it would not hesitate to give her 
life for a cause which has already been consecrated by' the blood of thou- 
sands." 

Adotph, pressing her to his bosom, answered her with tears alone, and ^ 
Kneelmg before the altar, swore to defend the national banner unto death. 
But now the beams of the rising sun glancing through the chapel windows, 
warned him that it was time to commence the march. Julia was the first 
to terminate a scene so painful to both, and taking him with assumed gaiety 
by the hand, she conducted him to his sister and children. 

Having taken an affectionate leave of Helen, still watching by the bed 
of the sulering Zapoleki, and bestowed a hearty blessing uponliis children, 
Adolph proceeded, accompanied by his wife, to the impatient soldiers. In 
a short speech, he impressed upon them the duty of Polish warriors, and 
Julia at its conclusion presentea to the small corps a banner-worked by her 
own hand, exhorting them never to forsake this ensign, whidi was to con- 
duct them to battle. , ''Let your motto," said she, ''be ever, 'Death or 
Victory!' — rather perish to the last man, than surrender the freedom of 
your country to the vengeance of the oppressors !" " Lons live our father- 
land ! — our blood, our life, — we are ready to give them for her liberty. — 
Long live Count Ekimund and his honoured sister! — long live Count 
Ado&h !" 

while these enthusiastic shouts were yet vibrating in the air, the trumpet 
sounded the signal to march ; and a hundred gallant horsemen, preccaed 
by a hundred and fifty riflemen, issued from the gates of L . 

Julia, in spite of the remonstrances of her husband, mounted a spirited 
charger, determined to accompany the corps of volunteers a few miltls on 
their march from the castle. Arrived at the place at which it was necessary 
she should leave them, with heroic calmness, although with a tearful eye, 
she bade farewell to her husband and his brave companions ; imploring in 
silent prayer, that God might conduct them in safety to their appointed 
place, and cover their arms with glory. 

In a few minutes they had passed from her view, — but she still stood 
gazing in the direction they had taken, long after they had been lost amon* 
the trees and rising mountains beyond. At length, the reverie into whi^ 
she had fallen, composed equally of fear and hope — fear for the life of het 
husband and her brother, — and hope for the deliverance of her country--- 
was interrupted by the approach of ner attendant with the horses, who in^ 
^formed her that he heard in the distance, and so far as he could judge, in 
^the dfiection of the castle, frequent explosions and Uie voice of tumult ; inv 
ploring her at the same time to leave the place forthwith, where it must be 
dangerous to remain. i 

But Julia, occupied with other and more absorbing thoughts, heeded not 
ihe advice of her attendant, but advanced deeper into the wood, following, 
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or attempting to follow, the sounding echo of a song from Adolph's corps — 
in which she could still distinguish these words, which had been rendered 
recently familiar to her ear: 

Rise, White Eagle,''' rise ! 

Shake from thy stainless breast 

The black plumes of the foe, 

Who comes to spoil thy nest: 

Rise, White Ea^le, rise, 

And bid the ruddy tide of vengeance flow ! 

With what joyous ecstacy she now gazed. It seemed to her that she 
still beheld the departing warriors, and with a beating heart she followed 
them with her prayers. Imagination brought to her heart a fond "vision of 
her country's aeliverance, — and already she beheld the dear object of her 
affection returning crowned with the laurel wreath of victory. — Long did 
she remain fixed to the spot, lost in a happy unconsciousness of all around, 
feeling no weariness, and insensible to tne flight of time. The approach of 
evening, however, at lensth warned her to depart, and turning reluctantly 
to the anxious servant, she mounted her horse, and in another hour was 

before the gates of the castle of L . But what had occurred in the 

meanwhile? — Let us relate it in another chapter. 

V. 

Breathless, motionless, and with the cold silence t)f a statue, Julia stood 

before the smoking ruins of the Castle of L . The number of dead 

bodies, the burning habitations in the vicinity of the castle, too plainly 
showed that here tne rage of the Russian barbarians had been expended. 
The last sighs of the agonized victims, — the shades of ni^ht which now 
began to invest this scene of destruction, and the horrible liowling of the 
wind, as it caught up the dust and stifling smoke from the ruins, at length 
aroused her from her stupefaction ; a heavy sigh burst from her tortured 
bosom ; and raising her tearless eyes to heaven, she sought consolation from 
the everlastiH^ God ! 

The scene before her was sufficient to cany conviction of the fulness of 
her misfortune; in one glance fancy presented to her a picture of her mur- 
dered children, sister and friends ; and for once, as she sank upon the earth 
in agony of soul, the heart of The Devoted forgot that even to this last 
dreadful sacrifice, her country exacted her willing submission. The faith- 
ful servant knelt beside her as she lay, and as' one deep and heavy groan 
burst from her bosom, raised his hands to heaven, and prayed that the 
strength and consolation of religion might return and tranquilize her soul 

Juha heard the touching appeal, and as she regained ner presence of 
mind, a flood of bitter tears gushed from her eyes, and relieved her over- 
charged heart 

'* Come with me." she murmured, as she arose from the ground ; and, 
entering amon^ the ruins of the castle, her fearful glance sou^t to discover 
the remains of^her innocent children. — But no — -ner eye met nothing but 
the murdered bodies of her vassals and servants, mingled with the carcasses 
of Russian soldiers, — united in one common death. 

At length her ear was struck with a deep groan, and with a beating heart 
she approached the object from whence proceeded this sim of life. How great 
was her joy on discovering in the wounded man the faithful John ! who, 
faint with loss of blood, rawer than from the dangerous nature of his wound, 
was in a short time restored to consciousness by her timely assistance. 

« The easign of Poland. 
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''Tell me, — how came this dreadful carnage?^' demanded JuUa, as, 
aided by Caeimir, she succeeded in raising the body of the wounded man, 
which the latter supported in his arms ; ** let me hear it all ; I am calm." 

The old soldier neaved a deep sigh, and passed his h£nd slowly over his 
brow. " It is a dreadful tale," he said ; ** prepare to hear the worst, my 
honoured lady." 

" I am prepared," replied the countess — " proceed." 

" About an hour after the departure of Count Adolph with his brave com- 

5 any," began John, *' General Davidofi^ heading a regiment of Cossack 
ragoons, with four pieces of cannon, came before the castle and summon- 
ed it to surrender. But notwithstanding that we were not prepared to re- 
sist so great a force, we barricaded the gates, and the forty nflemen lYhom 
the Count had left us, commenced instantly a murderous ore. The wound* 
ed Zapolski in vain attempted to rise from his bed, eager to partake in the 
heroic defence made by the brave riflemen, but his weakness denied "him 
that last consolation. , In the meanwhile, the Countess Helen, regardless 
of the storm of Russian balls that whistled around her, like a protecting 
angel, ran amid the fire, tending the wounded, and animating the exhaust- 
ed strength of the riflemen. The fight had lasted about two hours, when* 
she was struck by a ball and fell dead upon the ramparts. The riflemen, 
wearied with their long struggle asainst such overpowering odds, and hav- 
ing exhausted their amunition, anolost half of their numbers, at last decid- 
ea upon surrendering; but 2Uipol8ki, to whom the women of the castle 
communicated from time to time the progress of the combat, hearing of the 
death of the heroic Countess Helen, and the design of the riflemen, conjured 
them to carry him in a chair to the court-yard. The remainder of the men still 
able to fight, at the si^ht of the sick Zapolski, and at the sound of ftis inflaming 
words, roused by a fresh spirit, and snouting, ** Long live our fatherland !" 
rushed with desperate energy upon the foe now enterins at the broken gates. 
But numbers prevailed over courage ; Uie riflemen fell to the last man, and 
upon their lifeless bodies General DavidofT with his hanemen entered the 
castle, and having murdered with his own hand the wounded Zapolski, un- 
able to defend himself, and plundered the castle, the villains set fire to the 
several win^s, and with their cannon razed to the ground this ancient refuge 
of virtue and patriotism." 

"And my children — what has befallen them?" interrupted Julia, who 
had listened with intense and dreadful interest to every word the old soldier 
uttered. ''Before I was struck to the ground," rephed John, ''while de- 
fending the door of the children's room, Sophia, their nurse, with two other 
women, escaped through the back door of the garden, — but whether they 
are saved>or not, the Lord alone knows ! — Let us hope that He has piti^ 
and spared these innocent beings. What further happened I know not ; 
only that, being aroused from my swoon by the fire and smoke surrounding 
the casUe, I exerted all mj strength to escape from the dreadful death 
around me, but,,having dmved at the yard, I again fell, and was only by 
your providential aid restored to life." 

Juha wept bitterly at this narrative, and for a moment envied her sister 
and her friends their heroic death ; but speedily calling to mind the duties 
she still owed to her husband and her country, and not without hope that 
she might still save her children, she began to reflect in what manner she 
might best provide for the safety of herself and of her companions. 

In a distant part of the park there was a summer-house, not unlikely, 
firom its concealed situation, to have escaped the rage of the besiegers : 
thither they hastened, and here for the present she hoped to elude discovery 

The sun of the 14th of April illumined as he was wont the surrounding 

Bcenery ; but what a change presented itself to Julia ! Surrounded, the day 

be/bre, by her children, huslNuid, and friends, to-day deprived of all who 
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weiedear to Iier heart; — bat, BubmUing with resignation to the will of 
God — jshe prepared to support without a murmur the trials with which He 
had been pleased to visit her, to prove her patience^ and to exalt the virtue 
of her sacrifice to hv country. 

During two davs. Casimir and old John were employed in endeavouring 
to discover the children, or at least to obtain some due to their fate, but 
without success. Nothing whatever could be ascertained to throw a ray 
of hght upon the probable retreat of these unfortunate beings, and the all 
most heart-broken mother was fain to rest her only hope upon that Power, 
which from her earhest youth she had been taught to look up to in all her 
sorrows and afflictions. 

" There is hope still,*^ — she said with a calm and resigned confidence. — 
" I may yet reach the camp of General Dwernicki, — there at least I may 
fulfil the duties of a Pcdish wife, — there at least I may once more behold 
ray husband — if he yet lives I" 

She checked the intrusion of the busy doubt that had come across her 
brain, and having completed such trifling arrangements as her altered for- 
tune enabled her to make^ — alone, but with a strong and unshaken heart, 
she set out on foot, resolved if possible, and through all obstacles, to reach 
the camp of Dwernicki. 

VI. 

In the meanwhile, the brave troops under the command of Adolph, hav- 
ing on their way fallen in with and dispersed several Russian divisions, at 
len^ reached the camp of General Dwernicki on the afternoon of the 17th 
Apnl, bringing as prisoners two adjutants of Dybiez and Rudiger, the 
Russian generals. General Dwernicki finding upon the persons of the 
adjutants certain despatches that discovered the real strength of Uie enemy, 
which consisted of mne thousand infantry, five thousand cavalry, and thirty- 
ei^t pieces of cannon, resolved - to proceed by a shorter route to Dubno, 
where he expected to meet the Ukraine and Podolian insurgents ; but when 
he ailerwaras recollected the stren^ of Rudiger, — that he would not be 
able to conduct his corps on the ri^t side of the Styr, because in ^e woods 
on this side it was impossible for cavalry to march, — that the infantry, com- 
posed almost entirely of new and unpractised soldiers, would be of Uttle 
value, — and that, in the mean time, Rudiger woulcf be able to invest the 
woods widi the columns of Ins infanbry, he determined to wait the enemy's 
attack in the same place: — and with this view, hoping to conceal his 
movement, he sent two battalions of infantry with riflemen by the bridge, 
and posted them in the adjacent wood ; by which he demonstrated an in- 
tention of going in reality to Dubno. — His position was tolerably good 
The castle of count Cezacki, to whom belonged the town of BoremU, was 
situated upon an elevation opposite the bridge. The Prince Puzyna, leader 
of a part of Dwernicki's artillery, placed upon the castle- platform leading to 
the bridge, two cannon, and two unicorns, with which he fired upon the 
opposite wood, from whence on the ISth of April, in the morning, the 
conirans of the Russian infantry poured forth ; and under the protection 
of this fire, the two Polish battalions covered tiieir retreat. After which, 
the Muscovites carried a heavy battery, and began to fire upon the castle. 
The marshes which are on both sides of the river, rendered the cavalry use- 
less ; and Dwernicki perceived that this attack was only a false one, and 
that Rudiger purposed to commence the attack as from the right side of 
Berestevzko, or the left of Krasne. — A strong cannonade was kept up 
during two hours by both parties ; the Russian balls took efiect not only 
upon the infantry who defended the passage of the bridge, and who lost 
there about a hundred and forty men ; but also upon the castle of CzackL 
11* 
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— General Dw«niicki, who, having but a smaH ibice to bnng againat tha 
enemy, wished not to come to a decisive battle, detennined to attack one 
part of the corps of Rndiger, stationed near Boremla, and open himself a 
way to Dubno. But seeing in the afternoon and evening, at the left of his 
position, (he strong Russian columns moving to the village of Strvniki upon 
Htyr : and receiving news on the 19th of April, at sun-rise, that the Musco- 
vites had built a badge, and prepared themselves to go over, General 
Dwemicki decided not to derange their passage, but to await them upon a 
plain, which extended from the village of Stryniki on the left side of the 
St jr. At twelve o'clock at noon on the 19th of April, ftie Russians passed 
the bridge, and approached with all their strength towards the Polish camp , 
at this moment their arljllery began to fire, ana the Cossack columns show- 
ed themselves from the side of Berestevzko. At this moment General 
Dwemicki led his troops upon the plain, and placed the cavalry upon a free 
field in reserve — in the front two squadrons of the 5th regiment of his eha»- 
seurs, and both the Cracow squadrons of Kosciuszko, — and faVther behind 
on the right wing, three divisions of the 4th and 2nd regiments of chaaseuia, 
and Poniatowski's Cracow horse; — behind them was the heavy battery 
of Puzyna ; and round the enclosure of a cementery, were two battalicma 
of infantry which formed the right wing of the line of battle. — The left 
wing was formed by the light battery of artillery, and three other divisions 
of cavalry, with the small number of volunteers conducted by Adolph. The 
bridge of'^the castle was defended by two cannons, and one battalion of in- 
fantry with the L riflemen. — The last two divisions with two oannon 

were sent towards the Berestevzko, to keep the body of the Cossacks in 
check. — Rudiger having placed upon each wing twelve cannons of great 
calibre, with numerous cavalry, ana in the front nis strong colunms of in- 
fantry, began a terrible fire upon the left Polish wing; which, having re- 
sisted for a long time witli undaunted coolness, was compelled at last to 
retire to the left into a valley ; but the Russian cannons appearing to direct 
themselves only upon this wing ceased not to pour their fire upon them. — 
Dwemicki perceiving this profitable moment, sent Captain JPuzyna with 
his artillery, who', advancing at a gallop, and approaching with his cannons 
near the Russian battery, put it in great disorder with his well managed fire. 
Dwemicki at this moment advancing with the four front squadrons, to> 
gether with the three divisions of the left wing, attacked the remaining bat- 
tery, but failed on the first onset ; the squadrons of the left wing, harassed 
by the continued charge of the artillery, were thrown into disorder ; and 
tinable to resist the second terrible fire, were obliged to retreat. — At the 
same moment, when these squadrons were retreating in disorder, and whea 
the Russian regiment of Oranian hussars rashed with impetuosity to the 
charge, the horse of General Dwemicki fell. Surrounded by enemies, and 
in the greatest danger, he lost not his presence of mind, but with a well 
known voice called upon the lancerB of the 4th regiment, who likewise had 
begun to retreat — ** How ! will you also leave your old general ?" — At 
the sound of his familiar voice, which had led them so often to victory, the 
retreating lancers ranging themselves under the command of Major Rut- 
kowski, and Count Edmund, — and Adolph leading also forward with un*'- 
sbaken courage the handful of men confided to his trust, — the hussars 
' were driven back, and a fresh horse being brought to the general, he waa 
rescued from danger. — Dwemicki, after having mounted the horse, gather* ' 
ed the cavalry together, and attacked the enemy a second time ; and in thi^ 
instance more successfully. The squadrons, ashamed of their not having 
from the first kept their place, rashed forward with the greatest impetuosity^ 
cnt in pieces the Russian hussars, and seized eight pieces of cannon. A(. 
this moment, the Russian reserve cavalry fell upon the Polish ranks, wh<^ 
ja Mpite of their being four times feebler than the enemy, fought with couragft 
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neuly allied to despair. Count Edmund, in this emerjgeney, performed the 
duty both of a soldier and an officer ; and Adolph, ramdfut of the vow he 

had made in the L Chapel, never to forsake the national banner till 

death, folded to his heart the scarf moistened with Juha's tears, rushed 
furiously upon the foe at the head of his brave companions, and working 
dreadful carnage among the enemy, sank down at last, pierced with many 
wounds. 

At the si^ht of their fallen leader, his company, together with a troop of 
lancers, rushed with fresh despair and irrestible impetuodity upon the masses 
of Russian Cavalry, and drove them back with tremendous loss. In the 
meanwhile, Eklmund, yho, as a guardian ansel had watched over Uie 
safety of his friend, seemg him fall, and regardless of danger, sprang from 
his horse and bore him away on his shoulders from tho heat of the battle, 
but alas ! all was in vain — Death was already passing over the pale brow 
of the brave soldier. He pressed the hand of Edmund: " Shoula you sur- 
vive this battle," he said faintly, " tell Julia that I died, like a true Pole, 
fighting for my country." 

'* She is here !" exclaimed a voice, and Julia sank beside him on her 
knees — '^ Oh Adolph ! now am I indeed bereft of all on this side heaven." 

The dying man raised himself upon his elbows with a violent efibrt — 
" Julia, is it you V* he gasped ; ** how came you here ? — what has happen- 
ed at L ? — where are my children? — I know it all — they are uead 

-^ murdered — butchered — there is no help for Poland — may God com- 
fort thee, my poor wife ! — Bless thee, oh my country !" 

He fell bacK at these words into the arms of Edmund. The Count ^azed 
upon his face for a minute — it was sufficient — '' He is dead !" he whl^)€^> 
ed in a choking voice ; and with a piercing shriek Julia fell senseless upon 
the body. 

It was a dearly^ bought victory that crowned the Polish arms on the 19th 
of April. As Edmund conveyed his sister to the camp, his mind misgave 
him as to the final result of the present contest The most heroic courage 
must at length give way before overpowering numbers ; and the General 
himself, although astonished at the miraculous issue of the battle just ended, 
was not unaware of the dangers that beset, and of the fate that perhaps so 
shortly awaited him. 

** This is no place for you, my sister !" urged Edmund, as he endeavoui^ 
ed to offer such poor consolation as was yet left at the present moment ^* In 
Warsaw you may still fulfil the duties required of you as a daughter of 
Poland — at all events, you may there more safely await tho impendinj^ 
crisis." 

** Thither, then, will I go,*' cried Julia, with sudden animation, " even 
to the last, — deprived of rank — fortune — husband — children — all, — I 
will yet prove that I am devoted to oar fiitherland !" 

It has become matter of history, and would here be out of place to de- 
tail the subsequent operations of General Dwemicki ; it may be sufficient 
to notice that Rudiger, unable to dislodge the Polish General from an ad- 
vantageous position he had occupied near the Austrian frontier, in defiance 
of the law of nations, sent General Berg with many thousand cavalry 
through the Austrian territory to the rear of the Polish corps. Surrounded 
on all side, Dwemicki could no longer hesitate, but was compelled to com- 
mence a retreat through a byeway mto Galicia, trusting that the Austrians 
would permit them to return to Poland or Podolia. But he consoled him- 
self witn this hope in vain ! His corps were disarmed — his arms were giv- 
en up to the Muscovites — and his soldiers, officers, and himself imprisoned 
in di£fbrent garrisons, and treated with the most savage barbarity, to the 
eternal dishonour of the Austrian government 

The loss of Dwemicki and his corps was the firet fatal and decisive 
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blow to the Polieh ewne, and was deplored by all the sympathisiag nations 
of Europe. How much was lost to Poland in this great General, was after- 
wards shown, when through the whole Polish army ran the universa] la- 
ment, " That with DwemioJki fortune had left the cause of Poland !*' 

VII. 

It was not with vain and restful tears that Julia called to mind the 
present position of Ler countrjr, m which so many wives and mothers were 
compelled to the same sacrifice ; — renumbering the duty which evexy 
Polish man and women were called upon to ofier upon the altar of her na- 
tive land, environed by the most imminent dangers, and in the midst of &- 
tipues and privations of every kind, she at lengm reached Warsaw. Here, 
aShou^ she took not her place amons the intrepid females who fought in 
the works with their sons and husbands, she nevertheless performed ser- 
vices in the national cause, not less useful, nor less beset with perils. 
It was in the centre of the hospitals of Warsaw that she proved herself a 
Polish heroine. Surrounded by the sick and the wounded, she forgot every- 
thing' but the new duty which she had devoted herself to fulfil ; and for five 
successive months thought of nothine save of binding up their wounds and 

of alleviating their Bufferings. The daughter of O , the wife of S — -, 

became ji humble and an anxious nurse to the brave men of Poland. 

When the day of misfortune arrived, the Countess accompanied the 
Polish army in their retreat to Modlin ; and subsequently, taking advantage 
of the facility her sex afibrded of passing through the enemy's army, she 
profited by it, and set out in search of her beloved children. At length she 
arrived, after a long and eventful absence, at the spot in which she had 

f>a8sed her happy youth. She had left it in the hope that she might still 
tve to see her country dejivered ; she returned to it, beholding her countiy 
in stronger and closer chains ; and as she looked once more upon the ruins of 
her paternal home, bitter tears gushed forth, and Hie remembrance of her 
sorrows returned to her soul in anguish, almost too violent to bear. 

But Almighty Gt)d, pitying her sufiferings, rewarded her for her fortitude 
and for her untiring faith, by giving back her lost children. As she hrirried 
distractedly through the woods surrounding L '— , which had once been 
her own, but which were now the property of the invading tyrant, she at 
length discovered her children under tnecare of Sophia their nurse, in the 
deep forests of B— , secluded from mankind, and at peace, — if solitude 
may be called peace ! 

Ill the meanwhile. Count Edmund, sharing the fate of Dwemicki, entered 
Galicia with him ; but, escaping from the Austrian guard, at leng^ reached 
Warsaw. After fi^htin^ in the bloody battle of Ostrotzka, he maxched 
with General Dembmski into Lithuania, and on the unhappy result of the 
Lithuanian insurrection, he was one in Uie famous retreat back to Poland. 
But determining to be ever in the face of the enemy, he entered the active 
corps of General Rozycki, with whom, after the fsdl of Warsaw, (his corps 
being surrounded by the six times greater strengUi of Rudiger, and having 
lost Smost half his force) he retreated to Galicia. And now, anxious con- 
cerning the fate of his sister, he disguised himself, and reached Podolia, 
designing to seek her. But here, beholding only the sad remains of for- 
tune ana greatness, — and lost in a reverie, whilst gazing upon the scatteiv 
ed ruins of his noble home, he perceived not that he was surrounded by a 
Russian patrol, who recognising and seizing him, he was sent to Bobouysk, 
a fortress in Lithuania, where ne spent three months in the greatest toi^ 
tures in the casemates. From thence he was sent on foot with other con»- 
panions in misfortune to Siberia ; but on the third day of his march, he 
0aeceeded in eluding the vigilance of l)is guard, and efiected his escape. 
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Protected by the honest peasantrj^ of Lithuania and Poland, though 
beset on all sides with the most imminent dangers, he arrived at last once 
more in Galicia, 'where, hearing nothing of his Ol-fated sister, and fearful of 
arrest by the Austrian government, he made his escape to France, passing 
through Hungary, Austria, Italy, Piedmont and Savoy. Here he spent 
several months ; but unable to tranquillize his mind respecting the fate of 
bis beloved sistv, he leilt that country and again entered Galicia in 1833, 
whence in disguise he proceeded to Podolia; More fortunate upon this 
occasion^whileroreed to conceal himselfin the forest from the Russian spies, 

he accidentally discovered in the woods of B a solitary cottage, and 

recognised in its inmates^ his unfortunate sister and her children ! 

The m^itual joy occasioned by this propitious meeting having subsided, 
Ekimund taking Julia, her children, the faitnful Sophia, and the veteran John, 
and passing miraculously through the Russian guards, reached Galicia ; 
and having found a solitary but secure situation m the mountains of Car- 
pathia, — he placed his sister there, and began at last to repose in her society, 
after so man^ perils and misfortunes. 

But Austrian policy, stimulated by Russian intrigue, did not long permit 
him to enjoy this tranquil retreat Hunted by the police, he was compelled 
to leave his sister once more, and to flee to Carlsbad, disguised as a 
domestic in the service of a Polish family. There, again scented by the 
spies, and pursued like a wild beast, he escaped to Saze ; but the Russian 
Consul at that place offering a price for his head, compelled him to fly to 
Hamburgh, where, after living tnree months, he was again discovered by 
the Russian blood-hounds ; and in fresh danger of being deUvered up, he 
retired from that impotent city, and escaped to England. 

Count Edmund has supported these almost unexampled trials with calm- 
ness and resifination, sustained by the conviction that fortitude under mis* 
fortune, and aevotion to his native land, are duties which he owes to his 
country and to his God. 

At lensth, upon the hospitable shores of Britain, he has begun to breathe 
the air of liberty ; and at this moment, from his place of exile, his eye is 
turned towards the still gloomy aspect of Poland, and he only awaits the 
first signal to devote himself once more to her freedom. 

His sister, the Countess Julia, buried in the mountains, of Carpathia, far 
from the world, and unknown ; scarce able to provide subsistence for her- 
self and children, lingers out her days of privation and of grief. The duties 
of a mother majr, perhaps, sometimes tranquillize the anguish of her soul ; 
but the annihilation of her country's liberty, — and the destruction of her 
dearest hopes have sunk into her heart, and raddened her existence for ever. 



THE PILOT AND THE PRINCESS. 

A SCENE IN THE BOSPHORUS. 

- • 

FROM THE MANU8CBIPT OF A TRAVELLER. 

ZPnm " T%$ Foritt^mt'tiott'* for 18K. 

I HAD agreed for my passage with the captain of a Greek polacre, who 
was to sail in the evening for Odessa. The polacre was a remarkably 
pretty bark^ but with what the sailors call a roguish look, and, unless I 
shrewdlv misconceived appearances, had played her part among the islands 
in the days when the sabre did more than tne invoice, and Greek captains 
traded in more matters than they would acknowledge at any custom-nouse 
in the Mediterranean. But all was now innocent. The polacre had been 
purified from all her pirate frolics ; her destination was legitimate ; and 
mv baggage, valet, and leash of Anatoly greyhounds, were put on board. 
The cabin 'Was sufficiently small, and I had taken it to myself, with the 
fair additional stipuladon that neither more goods nor passengers should be 
taken on board than the vessel would be able to carry. The captain, a 
showy, bronzed, tall Greek, shook me by the hand, in token of being 
charmed with all my stipulations ; pledged himself by the image of the 
Virgin, which hun^ prominent and propitious over bis forecastle, to fulfil 
every condition with accuracy unequalled by any navigator of the seas ; and 
finished by promising me a passage worthy of an emperor. 

The evening was a June evening of the Mediterranean. This is saying 
enough for its beauty. But it was besides, an evening of the Ramazan. 
This, all the world Knows, is the only thing wanting to make a Turkish 
summer evening the perfection of beauty. As I was standing on the auay 
of the Golden Horn, I heard the evening sun fire from the seraglio, ana the 
whole famous oihibition rapidly followed. Mosque after mos<|ue blazed 
out in li^t, as if it were roofed with jewels. Towers hitherto invisible sud- 
denly snot up, like fixed flames of all heights, shapes, and colours. Broad 
sheets of lamps covered the chief structures of the city, and above them rose 
and shone the Santa Sophia, like the central coronet in a colossal jewel- 
chamber. All was glittering, slowing, and magnificent Above this, the 
sky was one vast expanse of the deepest violet. Nothing could be more 
fitted to show off the infinite lustres below. Nature never contrived a love- 
lier setting for the most brilliant display that could have been wrought by 
the powers of man. 

The wind was now blowing right up the Bosphorus, and I became im- 
patient to be^n my voyage. But Captain Callistrato's impatience threw 
mine totally into the background. He ranted, raved, and flung out his 
^ whole vocabulary of sea names upon his crew, bis passengers, and all things 
else within his memory. Yet, to my surprise, there lay our gallant vessel 
yet with her grapnels to the quay, and her anchor fast in the ooze. As I 
^zed at the reflection of the moonrise in the mirror of the waters, I hinted 
to the captain that the first preliminary to movement was connected with 
hoisting his anchor. He struck his ample forehead in utter astonishment 
at the stupidity of his crew, and gave instant orders for the handspikes to 
be in reaameas. The orders were echoed and re-echoed round the deck. 
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Yet, b^ some singular mischance, neither ^pnel nor anchor stirred. After 
obsenang his strange neglect to the captam, who instantiy darted away to 
have it rectified, I went down to my cabin. Imagine my indication. I 
found it half full already, my trunks occupied as ottomans, a pair of Greek 
ladies, one or both of whom were said to be dyin^ of a fever, tenants of my 
cot, and half a dozen long-bearded Osmanlis quietly preparing their pipes 
for a final treat, before they lay down on their carpets. This was intoler- 
able. It was now my turn to rave. I rushed upon deck, determined to 
abate the nuisance in the most summary manner, by compelling the captain 
to clear my cabin of every interloper at once, and to leave Turkish Efifendis 
and Greek Venuses alike on shore. But I was too late for this part of the 
performance. I found the deck a pile of goods of every kind ; the polacre 
overloaded to such a degree that the first gale would in all probability blow 
her over ; and the captain wringing his hands at ^ the trick which had 
been played upon him by the knavery of his crew.' 

But by this time it was night ; the grapnels were loose at last ; and 
we were rapidly gliding up 3ie Bosphorus. To put die intruders on 
shore was, of course, now out of the question. But it was quite another 
afiair to prevent further accessions to their numbers. On the contrary, we 
had scarcely passed the seraglio half a league, when some conibunded acci- 
dent to our mast compelled the captain to shorten sail. This was instantly 
taken advantage of by some adventurers on shoi*e ; and we were boarded 
by a felucca containing Greeks enough to have founded a colony. The 
wrath of the unfortunate captain was boundless. But, by some means or 
other, all the live stock of the felucca made their footing good. Their bark 
dropped suddenly away ; and we were forced to make the best ofour mis- 
fortune by that patience which was the virtue of the unlucky. 

The nipht was magnificent, but the moon's horns jportended a gale. I 
had been long enough Teaming my trade in one of hisBritannic Majesty's 
frigates to know that a gale in the Euxine in an overloaded polacre, with a 
GreeK captain and a deck full of the mongrel population of the suburbs of 
Constantinople, would be any thin^ but a matter of amusement I com- 
municated my notions on the subject to the captain, who received them 
with every mark of gratitude ; was full of regrets, even almost up to the 
point of anguish, at the incursions which had been made into my cabin ; 
and, on the whole, exhibited such overwhelmins sorrow, that I thought it 
a matter of mere feeling to console him. This I found difficult. Yet he 
was not incapable of listening to reason ; and, when we parted for the night, 
I led him loaded with obligations. My last advice was, that not anomer 
ounce of freightage should be suffered on the deck ; for, the moment the 
vessel felt the wind at the chops of the Bosphorus, the result would pro- 
bably be our turning mast-head over into the other world. 

Tne dew and the gusts together at length overcame my repugnance to 
venture into the stifling atmosphere of my cabin, possessed as it was by 
interlopers ; and down I plunged. But what was my astonishment to find 
that a new invasion had taken place during my absence ! Whether the in- 
vaders had come through the port-holes or from the moon, they had come 
invisibly to me ; and, as the captain, whom I now roundly tasked with this 
new infraction of our compact, swore, by all his saints, unexpectedly to 
him. On my proceeding to the length of telling him that I was not to be 
swindled by any scoundrel who wore a beard m the Mediterranean, and 
promising him that half an hour should not elapse from our arrival before 
the whole affair should be submitted to the consul — a promise which ar- 
gued nothing but my ovini absurdity, for it mi^ht have cost me a plunge into 
the bowels of the Black Sea — the gallant Callistrato only protested the more 
against the ill luck that constantly pursued him. But ' what could a Greek 
do with those brutes of Turks? If they boarded his vessel, any attempt to 
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Keep tbem out would be answered by a carbine full of bullets or a push of 
a poniard. He wished them from his soul, root and branch, in the bottom of 
the sea. Yet, what was to be done 7' He aided his eloquence by wiinjSEin^ his 
hands, tearing his hair, and, above all, as an evidence of genuine affliction, 
promising to refund the passage-money the moment we touched the shore. 
What more could be done by man ? From a Greek, whose soul is beyond 
that of all others on earth the temple of Mammon, it was miraculous. I 
DOW tried the cabin again ; was fortunate enough to reach the door, though 
not a step further : found a snoring Turk for my pillow ; and, wrapping 
myself up in my cloak, waited to be trampled on by the next importation of 
the disastrous captain. 

I might have lain about three hours in the most uneasy of all possible 
slumbers, dreaming of wrecks, skirmishes with Osmanlis, as tall as the sky, 
and with sabres flashing like the dog-star ; when, in the midst of a furious 
sea-fight, in which I was performing prodigies of valour, I felt the imagi* 
nary deck quiver under me, and was noisted into the clouds on a burst of 
fire, which shook my visonary ship into ten thousand fragments, and sent 
my gallant crew to the bottom of tne blue sea. I awoke, beard a gun fire, 
and was instantly on my le^s, delighted to find, like Clarence, that It was 
'^ but a dream,*' that my ship was but some half dozen Osmanlis, of whom 
I had made my bed in the dark, the tumult of the heady fight but the rattlins 
of feet on the'deck above my head, and the explosion but a musquet fired 
by some of the crew. But, to sleep was now impossible, and I left the Turks 
to settle the matter with each other, and went above. There what a scene 
met my eye ! If I had seen the polacre overloaded before, what was I to 
make of her now ! She was actually a pile of goods. Stem and stem were 
equally undistinguishable. The gale was increasing : in half an hour we 
mup*: be in the Eluxine ; and in half a minute after that it was fifty chances 
to one but that our itory was told. 

My first business now was to find the captain. But he had, I suppose 
exhausted all his pathetics, for he was not to be found. He had ensconsed 
himself among his bales, and he might as well have been looked for in the 
billows that were now beginning to tumble about us in a sufficient mena- 
cing style. As I was rather angrily continuing my search, the mate of 
the ship, a little Maltese, with shrewd eyes and the air of a humourist, 
addressed me. " You may as well give over your trouble for the night, sir,** 
said he, " for when the captain does not choose to be found, it will not be 
very easj to find him." — " Is the rascal hanged, drowned, or runaway ?" 
was my impatient exclamation. " The last should be first," coolly replied 
the Maltese. " The others may come all in good time. But, if ^ou expect 
to see Captain Callistrato until the moon is down, and we are fairly out of 

the Channel " The speech was concluded with a look which told me 

at once that the captain was a smuggler. " But this loading — where does 
it come from, and for what, when the polacre is already at the water's edge ?" 
was my question.-—** Where it comes from," said the mate, ** those know 
best who brought it, honest fellows as they all are ; where it goes to they 
probabljr think they know best, for the owners have taken good care to come 
i^long with their property. Some is intended for the mountains, some for 
the Danube, some for Sebastopol, some for Trebizond, but not the value of 
a piastre of it ever to pass through the hands of a custom-house officer." 

The Maltese seemed to enjoy.my surprise at this account of his cargot. 
and proceeded in his communication. ** The passengers are as little pleased 
with the sight of daylight as the captain would now be pleased at the sight 
of y^our excellenza pricking him out of one of those bales yonder with the 
point of your sabre. Some are Jews, some Infidels, sonae Greeks, and 
some Italians ; and I'll pledge the chance of my wages for the trip that no 
two of tbem differ more than any two galley-slaves in Marseilles ; that if 
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tbe whole muster of them were to strip, you would find their history writ- 
ton in the bastinado on the feet, or the lash on the back, of every man ot 
the party. And, between ourselves, carissimo,^^ said the fellow, with a look 
of the impudent familiarity that belongs to his countrymen, " the brave Cap- 
tain Calhstrato is as much a -^— " 

Here he was interrupted by a Mud voice from the water, hailing the vessel. 
''.What, more passengers I" I exclaimed ; " is the captain out ofhis senses ? 
We cannot find room to stand already." — " He is not accountable for 
those that are shoved overboard," was the cool reply ; '* he is paid alike 
for all. But," as he looked over the side, " this seems a cargo of another 
calibre." A rope had been already thrown from the felucca which followed 
us, and a stately Greek, magnificently attired, came up the chains. His 
arrival had evidently been expected, and the captain now appeared, as if he 
had started from the sea along with him. A young and veiy lovely female 
was next handed up the side, and conducted along the deck to a sofa, 
which A couple of female attendants covered with cushions and shawls, and 
where the young beauty was waited on with peculiar attention. 

My curiosity was a little roused ; and the Maltese, with whom I had 
become ^uite confidential, on the approved merit of being a good listener, 
told me m a whisper, and with a visage worthy of a privy councillor, that 
our new passenger was no less a personage than the Hospodar of Walla- 
chia. ** He was summoned to Constantmople," said he, " to give some 
account of his proceedings with the Muscovites ; in other woros, to leave 
his head and his money in the seraglio. Some unknown friend found 
means to let him know that to-night was to finish his earthly troubles : and 
the Greek, perhaps thinking that his share of troubles was not enough yet, 
hired the polacre at an hour's notice to carry him to Odessa." — ''And 
hired my cabin too, I suppose, among the rest," sud I. — " Yes," was the 
answer. " The captain never refuses money — that is the first point : and , 
as you paid handsomely, and tho Greek paid handsomely also, it would 
have hurt his feelings to have disappointed either. This, too, accounts for 
the state of the deck : he would not deprive so many poor fellows of their 
market for a few scruples of conscience, and so, giving way to his compas- 
sion, and pocketing their money, he has fairly led the Turkish custom- 
house behind, and carries them, smugglers, goods, and all, to the north of 
his highness the Sultan's line of fire." 

A sudden sound of oars interrupted the dialogue. " By our Lady," ex- 
claimed the Maltese^ "the officers are on our track ! I should not give a 
ducat for the life of any man among us by sunrise if we suffer them to catch 
us." The captain was evidently quick-eared to the sound ; for I saw the 
rascal struggling his way, in infinite haste and terror, through the boxes 
and piles that almost broke in our deck. A blaze of musquetry alongshore, 
followed by^ the booming of a heavy gun, showed that the Turkish fort 
astern was on the qui vive. We had nothing for it now but to hoist every 
strip of canvas, and distance the Moslem if we were able. But the polacre 
could scarcely move ; the sails could not be handed, and the men could not 
stir upon the deck, from the enormous compilation of merchandize which 
the roguery of Callistrato had suflTered to gather there. I was not totally 
indifierent to the result, for a Turkish scimitar or knife was not likely to be 
a very discriminating judge of nationality at midnight. But, even if I 
were, I should have been made zealoifs by the evident terrors of the Hos- 
podar's daua;hter. In moments of general alarm, all the world becomes 
communicative ; and i learned from one of the Greek attendants that 
there was a little romance mingled with the public part of his highness's 
flight. A young Italian, an ofi^er in the Austro-Venetian squadron l^inf 
in the Propontis for its summer trip up the Mediterranean, had contrived 
to establish an interest in the heart of the fair Princess ; whieh, as ha^ 
1—12 
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pens in otUer cases, was by no means entertained with the same cordia* 
jity by her father. A bullet and the scimitar were the promised rewards of 
the Italian^s further attentions ; and the young beauty, disconsolate of course, 
but not the less handsome for her melancholy, as I could attest, on the visi- 
ble evidence of her magnificent eyes and lovely expression, was whirled 
away from Constantinoplo, never to see her worshipper more. 

In the mean time ourclumsy attempts to get up tne sails proceeded, and, 
though the wind was now blowing a gale, and we began to feel the swell 
at the mouth of the Bosphorus, the polacre crei>t on at a snail's pace, while 
Uie Turkish guard-boats were evidently coming up at full gallop. The 
Hospodar's anxiety was obvious enough, but it was at least within the line 
of manliness ; but Callistrato was the grand performer of the hour. He 
was in an agony, and his agony had now the advantage of being perfectly 
sincere. With such a weight of contraband upon his soul, no man was 
more likely to be bastinadoed out of the world on his first capture, if he 
were not sliced like a cucumber by the first Turk who ^ot footing in the 
polacre. He ranted and raved, recounted all the sins of his life, an extraor- 
dinary exhibition of memory ; harangued, whined, wept, and made himself 
so abjectly ridiculous, that I could not help alternately scorning and laugh- 
ing at ihe fellow's depth of distress. I was fully revenged for the plunder 
of my passage-money. The whole cabin was in the same confusion. Jew 
and Turk, tne sly Smymiote, whose soul is made of oil and figs, the smooth 
Peraite, who lives by European robbery in all shapes, and the Rabbi, to 
whom nothing Christian or Infidel comes amiss, were all gathering up 
whatever they could abstract most precious from their bags, -and preparing 
plausibilities for the remorseless ears of the Doganieri. 

But what was the Englishman doing at this crisis ? Why, nothing ! for 
what was to be done at midnight, with a vessel which lay like a log upon 
the water, loaded twenty feet above the side, with all kinds of tumbling 
packages ; with a craven crew and a half-mad captain ? I took it for grant- 
ed that our fate was sealed, if ever we ventured outside the Channel ; and 
as the shot of a Turkish pistol was an easier death than drowning, I was 
better content to take the latter alternative, if it must come, in the melie. 
But the story had now spread to the attendants of the Princess, -and the 
terrors which it excited round the sofa ^ave a fillip to my expiring gallantry. 
There was no time for ceremony ; I introduced myself to the Hospodar, 
acquainted him briefly with the nature of the case, kicked Captain Callis- 
trato out from the centre of a fortification of bales, which I verily believe he 
was pilfering at the moment ; sent him by the same summary process to the 
feet of the Hospodar, and there insisted on his surrendering tne command 
of the vessel t(f his mate. But the Maltese was not ambitious of an honour 
which promised little more than promotion to the rope or the axe, and he 
left the aflair again in my hands. 

The sound of the oars was becoming still more audible ; and even the 
long phosphoric flash from their stroke was beginning to show itself on the 
water. They could not be more than a third ofa league off; when, seeins 
the urgent necessity of coming to some determination on the subject, I held 
a council with the Hospodar. The point in question was, whether he con- 
sidered that our being overhauled by the Sultan's barges would be likel^r to 
involve himself in any inconvenience. On this view he gave his opinion 
gallantly and promptly ; that he could not conceive any pursuit to be made 
after him at so short a notice, and that, on the mere chance, it would be 
cruel, and even criminal, to expose so many people to the hazard of the 
' Turkish laws. 
* But this view of the question differed vastly from my own. I ventured to 
doubt ins highness's prudence in trusting anything to the mercy of a gang 
of Turks, j^t loose, in tlie darkness, to do just as lley liked with a ship ana 
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engo. I equally doubted that, if they once found a man of his rank on 
board, they would not at least detain him until intelli^nce from the capital 
had decided his fate ; concluding with laying down sailorsMaw on the case, 
namely — always to escape where we were not strong enough to fi^ht — 
and always to nght — where we were not quick enough to escape, fn the 

{>resent instance my advice was — to ask no questions, but fire away, to the 
ast cartridge among us ; then to make terms, if we could ; and, if we could 
not, to make up our minds to go to the bottom, all standing. My rough 
advice was suited to the time : the Hospodar made an oriental obeisance 
in token of submission, ssnt to his cabin for his carbine and pistols, and 
went to take a last embrace, if such it was to be, of his beautiful daughter, 
who lay like the personification of the Tragic Muse, clasping her hands, 
and turning her noe eyes alternately on her father and on heaven. The 
glance decided him, as it might have decided the most inveterate stoic that 
ever had a stone instead of a heart in his bosom. It perfectly rekindled 
all my ardour against Turks and Da^anicri ; and we began a general 
muster of our military means. The Hospodar drew up the unwilling 
wdimtearSf whom I had enlisted under penalty of throwing overboard every 
man who refused to handle pike or pistol. I gathered the crew, and labour- 
ed to set them about working the ship. The first step was, of course, to clear 
the deck ; and my hand was the first to fling a huge toplins bale of Salonica 
cottons plump into the water. But the howl of wrath and wonder that fol- 
lowed, from every corner of the ship, satisfied me of the metal of which its 
defenders were made. The crew, to a man, instantly deserted me, and 
dropped sail and tackle out of their hands. One half ran down into the 
cabin, and the other fell on their knees before the Virgin and her lantern 
in the forecastle. 

Alt the work was now at a stand. While I was attempting to force two 
or three of these slovens to the ropes again, I was surprised by a voice from 
one of the ports. My first idea was that the Turks had fairly come up 
with us, and that the aflfair was to be ended in the national style. 'But the 
voice told me that the Doganieri were still at some distance, and that, see- 
ms the vessel iri distress, a boat's crew from'tho pilot-station had come off 
to inquire what was the matter. Nothing could oe more welcome : for the 
pilots at the mouth of the channel are Greeks, and their help is always to 
oe looked for against the Osmanlis, right or wrong, when it' can be given 
with impunity. 

The cause of our embarrassment was briefly communicated to the speak- 
er, a tall and handsome son of the sea, who caught it at once, and recom- 
mended our getting off the coast as speedily as possible. Still those con- 
founded bales were not to be moved by my single hand, and the crew were 
too busy with their genuflections to assist in the operation. But the pilot- 
boat settled the whole afl^ir in a moment : at a whistle, a dozen stout fel- 
lows sprang up the vessel's side like cats, and began clearing the decks in 
a masterly style. Away went box and bale, away went trunk and pack- 
age ; all flew over the side with the speed of light, and the polacre began 
to feel the wind and give way in gallant trim. The pilot next threw his 
men out upon the rigging ; the effect was marvellous, and we soon felt her 
shoot away like an eagle. 

In a few minutes the sound of the oars began to die away, and all that 
we heard was the tush of our own cutwater through the rising waves. The 
lightening of the deck was not accomplished without many a growl and 
many a curse on the part of the owners. But the pilot's crew were formi- 
dable fellows, and, if they once fell to, the grumblers might have followed 
their floating property. 1 remained looking out for the lighthouse at the 
entrance, wmle the pilot went att, as he said, to ascertain the nearing of the 
boats in pursuit But I was speedily startled by the sound of a tumult; 
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loud voices and the clashing of swords followed. The disturbance, how- 
ever, wds over before I could reach the spot, and I saw the Hospodar issu- 
ing from the crowd, sword in hand, and in great agitation. He explained 
the cause^ by saying that he had found the scoundrel pilot actually kneeling 
at the Pnncess's feet, kissing her hand, and making the most extravagant 
dqclarations of his insolent and unaccountable passion ; that, in consequence 
of his attempt to punish this insolence, the fellow had' forced him to draw 
his scimitar, and that finally, in the struggle, he had been thrown overboard. 
This was the first hasty version. The Hospodar was in a flame j from him 
I could learn no more. But the Greek attendants, who kept their senses a 
little cooler, had recognized in the pilot the Italian lover! — who, it appear- 
ed, by his d«^claration to the lad}' in that brief interview, had been the con- 
veyancer of the onginal warning, which prompted the Hospodar's escape, 
had been watching in his boat off the coast for the passing of the vessel ; 
and, ader assisting so effectually in the general escape of the vessel and 
crew, was to find his career so speedily and cruelly extinguished. 

As the story transpired, the general sympathy for the death of this gal- 
lant fellow reached even the Hospodar, who now expressed the deepest re- 
gret for his rash violence ^ especially on its being known that the chief pur- 
pose of the Italian's coming on board was to teU him that the boats in pur- 
suit were sent expressly to bring fdm back, dead or alive, to wait the Sultan's 
pfeasure. The feeling now U^ a totally diflerent turn. The proud Greek 
wrung his hands and tore his beard, at tne memory of his intended preser- 
ver ; wept with his daughter over the sudden death of a bdng|, whom he now 
characterized as possessing every excellence of man ; nd wished only that 
he had a hundred daughters to illustrate his line by a hundred such sons- 
in-law. But all lamentations were now fruitless ; and there was nothing 
to be done, but to make the best of our way, and fight or fly as we could. 

The intelligence of the actual pursuit of the Hospodar had completed my 
determination ; and, taking the helm in my own nand, I steerea right for 
the open sea. But, though we had left our pursuers some leagues behind, 
a shower of rockets, which fell directly ahead of the polacre, soon tau^t 
as that signals fly faster than sails. The gun from the fort had alarmed me 
shore, and the whole line of guardboats were out in our front to bring us to. 
Another fit of terror now seized my Mediterranean heroes, and the ropes 
and carbines were equally dropped together. One or two black-browed 
knaves, with their hands on their knives, even attempted to get up a muti- 
ny, and it was not till a handspike well applied to the os frontis of^the fore- 
most put an end to his oratory for a time, and a few peltings of the round 
shot tnat lay at my feet dispersed the rest, that I felt secure against bein^ 
sent to feed the tunnies for which the strait has been so renowned. This 
demonstration on my part ended with a solemn promise to blow up the 
vessel, smugglers and all, on the first disturbance among my rabble oi pol- 
troons. The people of the pilot-boat, too, were on my hands. For Uie 
Italian, as not one of themselves, they exhibited no extravagant sympathy; 
but they by no means wished to come into actual contact with the Turkish 
musquets. There was no time for parley. To a man they went over the 
side, wished me a lucky escape, and rowed shoreward. The situation was 
perplexing. But, when I walked towards the spot where the Hospodar, 
now helpless as a child, according to the custom of oriental repentance, 
was sitting on the deck with his hands clasped over his brows, and the 
groupe round his daughter were kneeling, praying, and weeping, in every 
form of anguish and tear, my wits began to clear a little, ana I resolved to 
try the effect of a piece of that manoBuviing which I bad learned in the Ar- 
chipelago. 

A swarm of the Turkish boats were now coming up close, yet in their 
usual clvanay manner of clustering together; but two or three were lying 
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utem of the rest, and about as many more were taking a sweep, eVidentfy 
to cut off ray retreat On being hailed by the foremost boat to lie-to, I an • 
flwered that they had only to send an officer on board. This intelligence 
was received by tiie Turks with a shout of triumph, for naval victories are 
rare in their annals ; but in my bark the public feeling was directly the re- 
feree. The knaves, ^Hiom no persuasion could have hitherto induced to 
ooll a trigger, now bounced with all the angry heroism of Alexanders. I 
was declared to be the blackest of traitors, the basest of dastards/and openly 
charged with selling the ship, at a moment when every man in her was 
ready to resist to the last drop of his blood. Even the Hospodar, roused by 
the near approach of his fate, and probably still more by the miseries to 
which his daughter must be exposed, came hastily towards me, and asked, 
in a voice struggUng with emotion, whether I could think of surrendering. 
I was disrespectful Plough to laugh in his face, and, bidding him draw his 
sword, and cut down the first man who flincheid, called upon the Alexan- 
dera to stand by me, and fight, at least, till I bade them give in. I still hdd 
the helm in my hand. The enemy, a little lulled by the expectation of an 
easy victory, had laid by their oars, and were preparing to jump on board 
for a glorious harvest of robbery. They were mistaken, at least, for the 
tfane. A single turn of the helm brought the polacre into the very centre 
of the swarm. The shout was turned into a universal howl of terror. Suc- 
cessive crashes, followed by successive howls, told us that the prow was 
doinff its work in good style ; and a scattering of turbans on the waters, 
and uie phosphoric splash of hands striking out for -the shore, satisfied me 
of the success of my stratagem, simple as it was. The cluster was broken, 
scattered, crushed, and swamped, m five minutes. The shout now was 
oura, and we bore on for the mouth of the strait with furious speed. Little 
harm, however, was done, except to the boats, for the Turks swim like 
fishes, and they were within a few hundred yards of the shore. 

I was now the hero. Popularity is a fine thing, and I enjoyed it to the 
full. Every smuggler on board was ready to die with me. The females 
came in a transport of ^titude, and flung themselves at my feet The 
Hospodar oflfered me his diamond-hilted poniard ; and even the Princess, 
though dissolved in sorrow, lifted op the lustre of her eyes, and gave me a 
melancholy moonlight glance of unspeakable gratitude. 

But our night's work was not yet over. The boats in rear of the broken 
cluster were still to be passed ; and here came the tug of war. The Turk, 
fighting in a fleet, is the most helpless of animals, bu^ fighting alone, is by 
no means to be despised. An unlucky shift of the wind, at this moment^ 
threw our huge, unwieldly, latine sail aback ; and, in the confiision, nothing 
could prevent the Turks nom getting alongside. Of the crews of the three, 
every man was, in the next minute, creeping up our unfortunate vessel, from 
stem to stern. Our situation began to be awkward. The night, stormv 
and dark from the be^nning, was now blowing in furious gusts which 
threatened to send us all to me bottom together, and was as dark as Erebus. 
An unlucky shot, which went ri^ht through the binnacle lantern, next put 
an end to steerage, and the only light was actually firom the sparkles of our 
cutlasses and daggers. Musquets were out of the question, for, after the 
first shot or two, the whole aimir was hand to hand. The confusion was 
horrible. Yet, after all, the darkness was perhaps in our favour: for we at 
least knew something of the ground, and our crew, who would undoi|btedly 
have thrown down their arms at the first sight of an Osmanii in day-light, 
fell to, by the neccessity of the case, and did their business very hand- 
somely. Circumstances make the hero all the world over. The hubbub 
itself was worth all the drums and trumpets of a royal guard. Every man 
struck without fear of retaliation ^ and the point of the J^ pedlar's knife 
was as sharp as the Janizary's scnnitar. Besides, men's blood ^aansA^-^ 
12* 
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this ezercisey and the discovery that they could be warriors without being 
sabred for it on the spot was wonderfully animating. The Turks at laat 
gave way, and between being tossed overboard and leaping overboard, they 
began to leave us a dear vesseL We should now have sung lo Pean, and 
left our enemies far on the beam, but for the remnant of the squadron, 
which we had already run down. The delay occasioned by the fight 
enabled them to come up, and we found ourselves unexpectedly boardeoby 
a firesh crowd of ruffians. Our resistance on this emergency sorely stripped 
us of our laurels. Three fourths of our warriors instantly ran down mto 
the cabin or tumbled into the hold. The Hospodar, with two or three Al- 
banians alone, retreated to the poop, where he defended himself despe- 
rately. As to remain by the helm was useless, I made my way to him 
there, luckily found an arm-chest, and, by firing kept of the enemy for a 
while. But they seemed to be receiving a continual increase to their num- 
bers, and at length they made a gcderal rush, and completely closed in. A 
blow on the head brought down the Hospodar, while a shot through my 
arm disabled me for anything but a looker-on. The appearance of ajBiurs 
was gloomy. I thought that the time for blowing up was come, if I could 
but be suffered to creep down to Uie magazine, and away I went 

But, while I was in the act of stretchmg away on mv hands and feet for 
the purpose, I heard a wild cry among the crowd of Turks, and felt them 
scattering and tumbling round me in all directions. Lanterns were now 
run up to the rigging by a new set of comers, and half a dozen stout fellows 
were seen hewmg their way towards the poop. The Turks, taken by sur- 
prise, fdl like straws, and the fight was done almost as soon as it had com- 
menced. I now thought no more of the magazine, and made my way 
back, to see what was become of the Hospodar. 

The whole scene was lik^ a theatrical finale. There knelt the Italian, 
with the Hospodar's hand on his head, and the arm of the Hospodar's 
daughter round his neck. There was no time for etiquette ; all was nature. 
The young officer, when thrown overboard, had swum to the shore, had 
collected some Genoese, and come up just in time. We certunly owed 
him our lives ; and the Ho8iK>dar especially would have been headless in 
the court of the seraglio within twenty-four hours but for his following us. 
We were, of course, all gratitude. Even the Jew pedlars voted him a 
contribution, and Captain Callistrato, creeping out from his rat-hole in the 
hold, produced his best anker of brandy as a propitiation. The deck was 
cleared. We dashed into the Euxine. All were happy, Jews, smugglers, 
and Smymiotes. The Princes^ and her hero were the happiest of all; and, 
three days afler, I saw them marching, the handsomest pair in the Russian 
dominions, to the foot of the hiph altar at Odessa. The Hospodar had 
now done with Turkey: the Italian had done with the sea: and the 
hands of the priest united, in my presence, two hearts which promised as 

glowingly for long delight as any that ever bound themselves in the golden 
nks of a Marriage for Love. ALCMiBON. 
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Twenty years ago, the pretty village of Canandagua, in the western 
part of the state of New York, with its white- washed cottages *' bosomed'* 
in acacias and roses, did not exist. Bat the shores of its beautiful lake 
had even then one sequestered mansion which might have vied in its 
sweet loneliness with the fairest dwelling that wood and water ever con- 
spired to adorn. The spot is still one of the most admired in that land 
of bright air and sunny landscape ; but then, it was lovelier still. Ko 
staring hotel rose to mar the soft harmony of the scene. The white cot- 
tage of Mrs. Hastings, with its festooncKl portico of flowering creepers, . 
was the only object reflected from the bosom of the lake that showed a 
trace of human workmanship. 

The first feeling on looking at such a dwelling must have been unmixed 
admiration: the second, perhaps, wonder that any one possessed of the 
taste and familiarity with the luxuries of sodal life, whicn the air of the 
place indicated, could live so far remote from beings of the same order. 
But the situation of Mrs. Hastings was such as to make her choice of this 
residence perfectly natural. Three years before the date of the circum- 
stances about to be related, she had banished herself from her native 
England, by contracting a marriage so imprudent as to ofiend every friend 
she had in the world. The extremely romantic turn of her mind caused 
her to find attraction in the very circumstances which to her more reasona- 
ble friends, made her choice peculiarly objectionable. Mr. Hastings was 
the natural son of parents who had never acknowledged him: all he 
possessed was a person pre-eminently handsome, an afiectionate heart, 
and most sweet temper. Some one, he knew not who, had kept him at 
school till he was seventeen, and then given him a pair of colours. Miss 
Weyland unfortunately met the young man at a ball, while his uniform 
was in its first blush and glory. Emboldened by the consciousness of 
being the most distinguished fimire in the room, the young officer ventured 
to request an introduction, which, under other circumstances, he would 
never have dreamed of. The consequence was a hasty marriage, and 
emigration to America. 

With better fortune than such imprudence deserved, the two years 
that their union lasted were like " one long summer^ day of idleness 
and love." Her fortune, which the mature age of twenty-one had 
placed at her disposal exactly one week before her marriage, sufficed 
to purchase of the American government three hundred acres en the lovely 
borders of the Canandagua Lake ^ and it cleared them, as acres there are 
seldom cleared ; it built them a fairy palace, bought half a score of slaves 
in the only free country in the worlo, and put them in possession of enough 
" American stock" to produce an income of a thousand dollars, whioi, 
with the produce of their little farm, made them auite as rich as they 
wished to be. Their neighbours were few, and widely scattered. At five 
miles distance, lived a magistrate, (in the language of the country, a 
squire,) who ground all the com, and perform^ most of the marriages 
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of the district Three miles farther dwelt an attorney who, whether he 
coold " help it" or not, was assuredly " a special" one. He was appoint- 
ed hy the government to superintend the sale of land, and to collect 
the tax upon it ; he was, moreover, entrusted wilh^ the important com- . 
mission of negotiating for the purchase of an extensive Indian reserve in 
the neighbourhood, with the chiefs of the nation to whom it belonged. 

A few backwoodsmen, the hardy and enterprising pioneers of the vast 
rush of population which has since spread over the district, were scattered 
here and there ; and amongst them " the Store," whence flowed the hetero- 
geneous multitude of commodities which a hundred shops are thought 
hardly sufficient to furnish in a city. This important emporium raised 
an imposing front of yellow planks ; and close beside it, in all the splen- 
dour of red ochre, stood the no less necessary *' public" oflering to the 
hard-worked sons of the forest, their darling luxuries of whisEey and 
tobacca Their nearest neighbours, however, were the inhabitants of 
the Indian village, which was the metro^hs of the tribe above-mentioned. 
They never experienced the slightest inconvenience from the vicinitv, 
bat on the contrary carried on a very convenient traffic for venison, wila 
turkeys, and all the nameless varieties of forest dainties, which the Indians 
have at their command, witli a certainty which might raise a sigh of envy 
in the most accomplished poachers of the old country. In a word, their exis- 
tence might be best described by the expressive French phrase. ** U tnenaU 
wu vie Hen douceJ** But, alas ! at the end of two years, Mr. Hastings 
died of the autumn fever, so often bred on the enticing shores of an Amen- 
can lake; and his widow was left with nothins to console her, but the 
persuasion that she had given him two years of Imppiness in exchange 
for what seemed like to have been a lon^ hfe of anidety and privation. 

The first six months after she lost him were spent in h^irtfelt and un- 
mitigated sorrow ; and if those which followed wore less melancholy, it 
was only chance that made them so, by awaken in JJBktew that spiiit of 
romance which had placed her in the wilds of AmericS. The winter had 
passed dismally away ; both cold and sorrow had chilled the heart of the 
solitary widow, and she felt persuaded that nothing could ever a^aib restore 
the life and lightness of her spirit But who or what can resist the first 
burst of the American spring? It comes not, as elsewhere, timidly, fear- 
ing the last parting blast of winter ; but, bold and vigorous, starts mto life 
and power, and only yields before the scorching splendour of the summer 
sun. The first time Mrs. Hastings had quitted her solitary hearth since 
she returned from seeing her youn^ husband laid beneath his favourite 
chestnut tree, was on a sunny mormn^, towards the end of ApriL Had • 
she thought about going out, she woulonot have had courage to do it ; but 
as she stood at the door of the pretty parlour that opened upon the lawn, 
she stepped out, rather from the animal instinct which led her to meet the 
soft breeze that rose from the lake, than from any premeditated hope of 
finding enjoyment Yet still she wandered on, ana, with a sort of dreamy 
pleasure, lelt the warm air upon her cheek, watched the gentle ripple of 
the lake, as it almost reached her footpath, and listened, though uneon* 
sciously, to the chirping concert which every bough sent forth. 

At last she reached a spot, too well remembered to be seen without a 
pang. It was' a love^ nook, at the most <Kstant point of their *' clearings" 
where they had suffered a few acres to retain th^ir original wildness, except- 
ing that, at one point, close upon the border of the lake^ poor Hastings 
hsui reared a bower for his young wife, which he had delighted to make 
the prettiest toy in the western wilderness. It was here that, while he 
amused himself with his fishing-rod,' she used to read to him, sing to him. 
taJk to bim. Often had the forest rung to the gay laugh of the marriea 
hirers J and often in that deep soUlude ViaA >Ke^ le^^ated to each other 
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the fond vow that they would not change their leafy paradise for the nohlest 
palace in their native land. Never had she been more thoughtless and fear- 
less of sorrow than the last evening they had passed together there — but 
within three hours afler they quitted it, the young man was laid upon the 
bed from which he never rose a^n. Poor Mrs. Hastings sat down before 
the door, upon the very spot where last she had seen him sit, and her tears 
flowed abundantly. 

While thus sadly occupied, and utterly unmindful of every thing but 
her sorrow, the. sudden sensation of most violent anguish caused her to 
utter a sharp, loud scream, and almost in the same instant she perceived 
that a snake had settled on the hand which hung by her side, and that a 
young Indian girl, springing from among the forest trees, had seized the 
reptile just below its head, and with gentle dexterity caused it to quit it3 
hold. She saw this, but she saw no more : pain and horror overpowered 
her, and she fainted. On recovering her senses, she found herself on her 
own bed, wiUi several of her slaves about her ; but the figure which imme- 
diately fixed all her attention was that of the young Indian ^rl who had 
preserved her. It would be difficult to iraamne a prettier picture. Her 
slight and delicate hands were crossed upon ner bosom, her long, glossy, 
black hair was fastened back behind her head, so as to show the beautiful 
contour of her face and bust ; her features were small, and exquisitely 
regular ; and her eyes, the loveliest in the world, were beaoung with the 
very soul of gentle kindness. The wounded hand had been enveloped 
with some ap^cation that had already eased the pain ; and it was evident 
by the manner in which the ne^oes stood apart, while the young Indian 
alone hung over her, that she it was, who had the charge of her at this 
critical moment. i 

Had Mrs. Hastings not lived for two years on the borders of an Indian 
reserve, and thereby become familiar with the dress and figure of her neigh- 
bours, she might have been tempted to believe, during the first confused 
moments of returning reason, that the dark, but lovely girl was some spirit 
of the woods, who, by her magic touch, had stilled the throbbing agony, 
which had been the last sensation she was conscious of feeling. But she 
well knew that the reputation which the Indians bore for skdl in herbs,' 
was held in high reverence by the negroes, and doubted not that she now 
owed her life to the exercise of it. In a voice, feeble from recent suffering, 
isAie attempted to express her thanks ; but her dark-eyed ^urse pressed her 
finger on her lips, and, with a smile of delighted success, said in broken 
English, but of most gentle accent, ** Lady, no speak." She then tendered 
her a draught already prepared, and, makmg a simi to the obedient negroes 
to leave the room, she closed the curtains around the bed, and placed her- 
self beside it in silent watchfulness. The sure drug did not disappoint her ; 
a long and quiet sleep was its effect ; and in a few hours Mrs. Hastings 
awoke, with no other ill effect from the bite (though a most venomous one) 
than a trifling degree of stiffness in the arm. 

It was impossible to receive so important a service without wishing to 
reward tlie author of it ; and of all people living, Mrs. Hastings was the 
least likely to be deficient in such a wish. Her first feeling was the desire 
to heap favours upon the pretty Yarro, beyond the possibility of her hope 
or expectation, it was much more easy to do this with a being whose 
wishes were so humble, and whose knowledge was so limited, than to 
satisfy the enthusiastic gratitude of her own heart Yarro was just sixteen, 
and being an Indian, and the belle of her tribe, may reasonably be sup- 
posed to have been fond of finery. She had a darhng brother, too, the 
prince of hunters, the scourge of panthers, and the glory of his race. But 
Yarro had received more articles of dress than her wi^am could hold ; 
vid her brother, Hawkseye, more rifles and ammunitioni than he could 
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Stow away; yet still Mrs. Hasting thought she had done nothing for 
them. 

There are some warm hearts, in whom the act of bestowing creates more 
afiection than that of receiving favours. Our English exile was decidedly 
one of these. She had felt deeply grateful to the young Indian when she 
recovered from her accident; but uter she had petted and loaded her with 
presents for a week or two, she became so fond of her, that she was never 
contented in her absence. This arose partly from her owp generous and 
loving nature, and partly from the manifold attractions and amiable quaU- . 
ties of her young favourite. When, in addition to these causes of attach- 
ment, it is renfiembered that Mrs. Hasting was in a state of the most 
desolate solitude, it will hardly appear surpnsing, that she should resolve to 
adopt and educate the pretty x arro. But here she encountered a difficulty 
which she did not expect. Hawkseye and Yarro had neither father nor 
mother — they were all in all to each other; and when she proposed to 
take the young girl into her family, and treat her as her child, sne was an- 
swered by two words only, ** Hawkseye die !" When the yomig man was 
consulted, he steadily remsed togive any opinion, and only repeated from 
time to time, in an accent of perfect tranquilUty, " Yarro choose f " 

Too afiectionatein her own nature to be displeased by the same temper in 
others, Mrs. Hastings abandoned her project, and contented herself, as well 
as she might, with a daily visit from her forest friend. Just at this time a 
circumstance occurred, which not only made a change in the destiny of 
Yarro, but in that of the whole nation to which she belonged. Mr. Man- 
sel, the attorney who was commissioned b^ the government to purchase 
from the Indians the fine tract of country which had been reservea to them 
in the neighbourhood of Canandmgua, had encountered many difficulties in 
the progress of his undertaking. The tribe he had to deal with were 
strongly attached to their lands ; and he talked to them in vain of the hunt- 
ers' paradise which the loving-kindness of their great father, the President, 
had prepared for them on the other side of the great river. Again and 
again he assembled their chiefs in council ; they listened, with me most 
impenetrable gravity, to the long harangues wnich Mr. Mansel uttered^ 
and which the accomplished Pawtawako mithful interpreted ; but still they 
only answered, " No." 

Mr. Mansel, however, was not a man to submit quietly to seems the 
unequalled government of the United States thwarted, contradicted^ and 
discomfited by a few hundreds of Red Indians. If they would not be per- 
suaded in one way, they must in another ; the dignity of his country 
required it, as well as its exchequer ; and, moreover, he was to be paid hand- 
somely for the job. At the next meeting in the senate grove of lofty beech 
trees, under whose shade all national measures were discussed, Mr. Man- 
sel, afler expressing his regret, at the failure of a negociation so greatly for 
their advantage, informed them that he was now come to take his leave, 
pseviousto his departure for Washington, whither he was going for the pur- 
pose of informing their great father that they had thought proper to refuse 
nis offer. He held out the hand of peace to the cluenains, and waved a 
courteous adieu to the youn^ men who stood outside the circle of the elders. 
In return, he received their simple but sincere *' Farewell !" He turned to 
^o, and having loosened his horse from the tree to which be had fastened 
lY, he asked two of the most distinguished among them to accompany 
him to the red tavern, to drink together a cup of peace and good- will, before 
he set off. To refuse this would nave been uncourteous, and, truth to say, 
unnatural, in an Indian. Two horses were immediately prepared for them, 
and tliey set off with the friendly white man. 

Though Mr. Mansel did not speak their language with sufficient fluency 
to use it for an harangue uttered witlun the shaoe of the Senate Grove^ (for 
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Mr. Mansel was a distinguished member of Congress, and would not, even 
among savages, compromise his reputation as an orator,) yet he was suffi- 
ciently acquainted vnth its (][uaint and simple idiom, to enable him to con* 
verse freely with his companions. He did so in a manner the most satis- 
factory. He spoke of the fame of their fathers, many of whom he mention- 
ed by name ; of their skill in the chase, their fleetness in the course : and, as 
he did it, he looked at the ^pntle expression of their dark faces, marked the 
simple and innocent triumps that beamed from their deep-set eyes, listened 
to tne kind feeUngs of their grateful hearts, and then laughed to think 
inwardly that such a race should strive to cope with him. 

The Indians are said to be cruel in war ; and their ferocity is the more 
Conspicuous, because it is exercised in a way unknown in European war- 
fare. It might, perhaps, be difficult to show that war, under any system, 
did not expose tnose concerned in it to the same charge. That increasing 
civilization introduces many courtesies, which, when £e field is over, calm 
the terrors of conquest, is most certain ; but were this graceful gildins 
xemoved, (which Heaven forbid !) the European soldier would not be much 
less terrible than the Indian. In peace, no beings, acting from the un- 
checked impulses of nature, can snow more amiable propensities ; and 
were thev suffered to remain on earth till the slow, but steadily advancing 
march oi Christianity reached them, they might be added to the fellowship 
of the nations, giving another proof of the power and the blessings of its 
influence. But this is not to be. They are driven from their forest king- 
doms, like the beasts that perish — not like men who wear the image of 
their Maker — and this too by a race, who do not (even in fable) pretend 
to trace their origin from the ** Great Spirit.'* 

Anotiier fault attributed to the poor Indians, is their proneness to intoxi- 
cation. It is hardly fair that thi? should be urged against them by those 
who not only offer the cup, but do it with a hand that trembles from the 
use of it Most true it is, that intoxication and the art of blasphemous 
swearing, is all of education that the Red Indians have gained by the prox- 
imity of white men. The system pursued by Stephano for the civihsation 
of Uahban, has been adopted and acted upon, without the slightest devi- 
ation, by the citizens of the United States, in their intercourse with the abo- 
riginal possessors of the soiL But these reflections arc foreign to the story, 
and must cease. Before the party reached the red tavern, Mr. Mansel had 
succeeded in opening completely the easy hearts of his companions, and 
they followed him into it, with all the fearless confidence of brothers. Rum, 
whiskeVj and tobacco, soon united to entrance their faculties ; Mansel con- 
tinued his cajoleries, and the poor Indians listened to him, till they could 
hear no more. Soon afler die debauch had reached this point, the door of 
the room was suddenly opened, and the figure of a young Indian, with his 
hatohet slung across his shoulder, and Iiis rifle in his hand, appeared at it 
Hatred and suspicion glared from his dark eye as he fixed it on the startled 
Mansel. A table sto^ before him, where, amidst the bottles, pipes, and 
glasses, he perceived paper, and the implements of writing. A suspicion 
of the truth flashed upon him. " What you do with this ?" he said, taking 
up the pen, which, still wet with ink, lay upon the table. "I have been 
writing a letter to my wife, that she may not expect me home to-night," 
replied the lawyer. " Take some rum : Hawkseye, your uncle there lies 
fast asleep, you see ; but he 'II be none the worse when he wakes up, I 
expect ; come, take some rum.^' Hawkseye, stpod silently hotdingthe pen 
in his hand ; the fierce e2q;)ression of his countenance sunk into a look of 
the profoundest melancholy. He looked from the pen to his uncle, and 
then back again to the pen; betook no notice of Mansel, or his offered 
cup ; he spoke not a word, but with the air of a man conquered and heart- 
broken, he turned, and left the room. 
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""MfB, Hastings had iust entered her breakfast parlour, and was looking 
' from the window in hopes of seeing her younff favourite approach, to 
share, as she had often done, her morning meal, when she perceived — not 
the li^ht figure she was looking for,.but the tall and stately form of Hawks- 
eye. Another glance showed that Yarro followed him, and the next mo- 
ment they entered the portico together. Yarro looked pale and agitated ; 
but her brother's brow betrayed no passion whatever. '* Lady !" he said, 
" do you love Yarro still ?" " Indeed I do, Hawkseye ; I love her better 
every day." " And will you take her for your child ?" " Gladly !^if you 
will let me have her." z arro stood behind him, but said not a word. He 
turned, and took her hand. "Take her, good lady — love her." The 
muscles of the firm savage trembled. He turned to go. Then Yarro 
waked from the trance which seemed to have fallen on her, and, laying her 
head on his bosom, she uttered in her native tongue some hurried words, 
whose meaning seemed almost to choke her. Hawkseye saw the wonaer- 
ing look of Mrs. Hastings, and, difficult as it was to him, answered his 
sister in English. '* We must go, Yarro, they have sold the land. Hawks- 
eye not see rarro's feet torn in the long way. Good lady loves you. The 
father's bones lie near. Yarro weep by them." — " What does this mean ?" 
said Mrs. Hastings; "are your people going, Hawkseye?" "With 
to morrow's sun, or the great father at Washington will hunt them." A 
Kvid paleness spread over his face, but it was from passion, not weakness. 
" Lady ! you not the child of that great father ; love Yarro ! I go with my 
people ; but in six moons come back to see poor Yarro." So saying^and 
as if fearing longer parley with tlie weeping ^rl, he left them. JRrom 
Yarro, who was beginning to speak English with facility, Mrs. Hastings 
soon learnt the meaning of this scene.^ Mansel had contrived to get l£e 
mark of the two chieftains affixed to the deed of sale, before credible 
. witnesses : nothing more was necessary to legalise the expulsion of the 
tribe by violence ; and should they refuse to go, they would speedily, as 
Hawkseye expressed it, be hunted from their grounas. The manner in 
which this signature had been obtained, being neither new, nor even un- 
common, the young Indian had interpreted the scene at the tavern without 
difiiculty. 

Before da^'light the next morning the chiefs returned to their village, and 
were soon followed by official information of the deed tliey had done. It 
was impossible for an English heart not to mourn over such a transaction, 
but the success of her daning scheme soon drew Mrs. Hastings' thoughts 
from every thing but the happiness of having obtained the object of her 
wishes ; nor was it possible tliat the young x arro should not soon find 
consolation amidst the many new pleasures (hat surrounded her. Great, 
indeed, was the change in her destiny. Eveiy day, some new acquirement 
drew her nearer to her patroness, and further from the untaught wildness ot 
her forest home. With what eagerness did she enter upon her new, 
strange, but most delightful studies. She began learning to read, to write, 
to sew ; but what was far beyond all else, as to the pro^ss she made, 
and the delight she received from it, was the study of music. Of all Mrs. 
Hastings' numerous youn^-lady-Iike acquirements, music was the only one 
which she had not abandoned ; and to teach the docile Yarro how to 
modulate her sweet and powerful voice, now became almost her only 
occupation. . 

It was about two months after Yarro had taken up her residence with 
Mrs Hastings, that Colonel Weyland, her youngest brother, and the only 
one of her family who had taken any notice of oer since her marriage, 
arrived with his regiment in America. At the conclusion of the peace, 
which soon followed, he obtained leave of absence, and set off from New 
Orleans to visit his widowed sister on the Canandagua lake. He arrived 
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at her jemote but beautiful residence on the evening of a sultiy daji and 
meeting a negro servant at the gate which opened upon the lawn, he dis- 
mountedi ana commending his weary horse to his care, directed hisr^ten 
to the open windows of an apartment through which a stream of li^t 
issued. 

The sound of a rich and most sweet female voice singii\s, caused him to 
pause for a few moments in the portico before he entered. Uis sister sung, 
and sung well, but that voice was not hers. He drew near to the open 
window, and, sheltered by the profuse foliage of a magnolia, venturea to 
reconnoitre the apartment, in the hope of seeing the female whose voice 
had so enchanted him. Immediately opposite the window was his sister, 
seated at the pianoforte, with her nngers on the keys, as if in the act oi 
playing — but no sound proceeded from the instrument She was looking 
up m the face of Yarro, who stood beside her, pouring forth such a volume 
01 delicious sound, as appeared either to defy her attempt at accompani- 
ment, or so completely to engross her attention as to rob her of the power 
of continuing it And the person of her who sung — how did it strike 
him ? Perfectly unlike any form of beauty with which the young officer 
was familiar, yet, as he fancied, lovelier far than all others, she stood before 
him more like the creation of a dream, than an object seen in the sober 
reality of da^r. 

Mrs. Hastings, who had not yet lost the fanciful romance of her cha^ 
racter, delighted to dress her favourite so as best to set off her uncommon 
beauty, anaat the same time, by the whimsical style of the costume, to give 
her that foreign air, which, by showing she was not of th^ same race as her 
fair countrywomen, should prevent any comparisons being drawn to the 
disadvantage of her olive skin. Many an idle hour had she amused in plan- 
ning and making the dresses of Yarro, and many more in admiring her 
young and graceful figure, after she had adorned it according to her fancy. 

Some mmutes elapsed before Colonel Weyland could break the speli 
that held him. At length the song ceased ; Mrs. Hastings exclaimed with 
the energy of real pleasure, " delightful,'^ and her brother entered, repeatins 
with equal sincerity, " delightful indeed !" '' Dearest Harriet," he continued, 
*'it is indeed a pleasure to see you once again, and still more to see you 
looking so well, and engaged so pleasantly.'' 

Mrs. Hastings knew that it was her brother's intention to visit her be- 
fore he returned to England, but she had not expected him so soon. The 
sudden emotion occasioned by his unexpected entrance, and the many sad 
recollections that crowded upon her as she looked at him, for a few mo- 
ments quite overpowered her. She rose to meet him, but her limbs would 
hardly support her, and she dropped upon a sofa, not fainting, but trembhng 
and hystencal. The frightened Yarro knelt before her, and loosened her 
dress, while Colonel Weyland sat down beside her, and by his affectionate 
caresses endeavoured to restore her composure. While they were thus 
occupied, Yarro looked up anxiously to the face of her friend, and in doing 
so encountered the gaze of her brother. One must have seen the melting 
soilness of young Indian eyes to conceive their power. Not all the dazzling 
fairness of an English skin, not all the blue brilliance of an English eye, nor 
yet the graceful ringlets of the light brown hair, could send to the soul such 
a sense of beauty, as one glance of Yarro's full dark eye. 

Tales of love have been so often told, that they will grow tedious, not- 
withstanding the endless variety of circumstances which may make each 
one appear something unlike the rest Colonel Weyland scarcely remain- 
ed a month with his sister, but that short period sufficed to create, nourish, 
and ripen to the strength of passion, tlie unbounded admiration he had con- 
ceived for the young Indian the first hour he saw her. Mrs. Hastings was 
not slow to perpeive the state of her brother's heart ; but far from opposing 
1—13 
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an attachment which the rest of His family would have treated as the vilest 
degradation, or the most wild insanity, she used her utmost efibrts to pro- 
mote it. Her fanciful brain immediately suggested the idea of her brother's 
marrying her protegee, and continuing with her for ever. With much un- 
necessary skill she displayed all the thousand nameless graces of her inno- 
cent Yarro. She made her dance, she made her sin& she made her utter 
in her matchless voice, and in tones of the deepest fedin^, the most impas- 
sioned poetry. It was her hand that scattered over the breakfast table the 
richlv-scented flowers of the garden ; it was she who presented to him, be- 
neath the shadow of the locust trees that bordered the lake, the cool sanga- 
ree, or the refreshing water-melon. 

The youns soldier felt as if spell-bound in a fairy palace. Every object 
seemed to aia the intoxication of his senses. The soft well-shaded lawn, 
the bright and trancjuil lake, the sedulous attention of the quiet slaves, the 
music, the poetry, the beauty of Yarro, for ever before him ; the gentle kind- 
ness, and renewed afibction of the long-lost companion of fais childhood, all 
seemed to " lap him in Elysium." Perhaps the very consciousness of the 
seductive softness of the scene awakened in Colonel Weyland a salutary 
fear of himself. He was completely a gentleman and a man of honour. The 
first prevented him from ever thinking for a moment of making the younff 
Indian his wife, and the last gave him strength to fly, before he had poisoned 
for ever his own peace, by destroying her innocence. Yet it was not with- 
out a most painful struggle that he tore himself away. His prudence had 
not always been so much stronger than his feelings, as to prevent his some- 
times forffetting for a moment the restraint he had imposed upon himself. 
He feared, and with reason, that he had not always concealed his passion 
from the object of it, and it was almost impossible not to look into those 
gentle eyes to discover if it were returned. Alas ! he could not doubt it, 
and his wayward but generous heart felt as much pain as pleasure in the 
discovery. He felt that it was time to go, but could not endure to pain a 
sister, whom he should probably never see again, by shortening the period 
he had named for his stay. Five days only of it remained, when the bro- 
ther of Yarro was seen bvMre. Hastings crossing with his firm and mea- 
flured stride the path to the house. His appearance was much changed. 
He no longer wore the dress and the arms of his tribe, but was wrapped in 
a garment, something between a coat and a jacket, which, from being much 
too large, gave him the appearance of thinness and misery. His lank and 
sable locks hung down below an old beaver hat, which was pulled forward 
over his eyes, and his whole person spoke poverty and sufiering. Mrs. 
Hastings made an exclamation which caused Yarro to raise her eyes from 
her work : they followed those of her friend, and met the object which had 
produced it For one short moment the change baffled the partial eye of 
affection. " No ! it could not be Hawkseye," but the next saw her spring 
through the open window into the arms of her brother. Mrs. Hastings step- 
ped out to greet him ; the Colonel followed. Yarro, with that feeling so 
constantly found in affectionate tempers, of wishing that all they love should 
love each other, took the hand of her brother, and led him to Colonel Wey- 
land. There was much that was excellent in Colonel Weyland, but there 
was also a Utile touch of the world's hardness. He did not take the hand 
of Hawkseye, though he saw that the innocent Yarro expected that he 
should — but he knew not the sick pang of wounded affection which thi? 
slight would give her. She turned from him, and still holding the hand of 
her brother, went up to Mrs. Hastings and said, ^* The Wigwam still stands, 
and I pass the day with Hawkseye." She kissed the hand of Mrs. Hast- 
ings, and still holding fast to her brother, retreated by the path which led 
to the forest. It is not necessary to repeat the sad .occurrences of poor 
I^awkse/e^B Ufe since he left his home, it is enough to say that the gentle 
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Yario ^rgot herself, and all her own engrossing feelings, while listening 
to hino. 

A^anwiiile, Colonel Weyland took a solitary walk, in which he com- 
muned deeply with himsclh The parting glance of Yarro pierced to his 
very heart — so fond, so gentle, yet so reproachful. And Oh ! that dread- 
ful brother ! The very moment that he felt her power most, was that m 
vMch he was more than ever revolted by the idea of her condition. " I 
must see her no more," he exclaimed ; while the life-blood almost slipped, 
as he made the resolution. " To bid her farewell would kill me I" With 
a hurried step he hastened back to his sister. ' 'Harriet ! forgive me the 
two days I take from my promised month ; but reasons of great importance 
oblige me to leave you directly ; it is better for us both that our parting 
should be shortened. Would I could persuade you to return to E^^and. 
with me." "Talk not of it, Frederick," she replied,N"I am here, if not 
monarch of all T i^urvey, at least of the one only spot that is dear to me. 
Already forgotten by the world, why should I force myself and my sorrows 
upon its sympathy *, and Yarro, Frederick, do you think that I too could 
leave her?" The young man turned his he.ad aside, but could not avoid 
the searching eye of his sister : he therefore took coura^ to meet it, and 
looking steadily, but mournfully at her, he replied, \l will not blame you, 
Harriet, for the fearfully strong temptation you have thrown in my way, 
neither do you blame me for having resisted it ; rather join me in thanking 
heaven that I alone am the sufferer ; and now farewelll God bless you, 
dear sister, and since you will not return to us, may you find all the happi- 
ness in the society of Yarro — that I could dream, but dare not think, of." 
Having uttered these words, he quitted the room, and leaving all other 
cares of departure to his servant, mounted his horse, and rode sadly and 
and heavily away. 

The eyes of Mrs. Hastings were still wet with the tears this parting 
had cost her, wh€h Yarro returned. She looked round the room anxiously. 
" Where is he ?" she said. " Gone, Yarro, gone for ever I" Bitterly did 
the feeling of self-reproach follow this hasty avowal. The poor girl turned 
deadly pale, and, after the struggle of a moment, fell senseless to the 

f round. With tenderest care the imprudent Mrs. Hastings watched 
er returning senses, and conscious, too late, of the mischief she had caus- 
ed, sat silently rubbing her temples, and pressing her cold hands, deter- 
mined to utter no word that should pain or delude her farther. A very 
few moments sufficed to restore the startled faculties of this child of the 
forest The sudden blow had stunned her, but she had nerves, strong to 
endure; and kissing the hands which caressed her, she rose from the 
^ound, and stood motionless and calm, like the silken lilly after the hur- 
ncane has swept over it. She meant to speak, hut for a minute or two felt 
it was impossible. A short low sob struck the ear of Mrs. Hastings. 
" Yarro, dearest Yarro !" she said, in accents of the tenderest pity. • " I 
have walked far with my brother," she replied, " and I am weary ; but I 
shall be better when I have slept May I lie down on my own dear little 
white bed ?" " I will lead you to it, my love," said her repentant friend. 
" Ko, no, not so, I must go alone." She did so, and did not appear again 
till her usual hour of descending on the foUoiying morning. She then cm- 
ployed herself in executing her daily task of placing fresh flowers in tlie 
room. This done, she approached Mrs. Hastings, and lying a hand on 
either shoulder, " she fell to such perusal of her face, as she would draw 
it." Then she kissed her forehead once, twice, thrice. ** I must go to see 
my poor broAer," she said. " Bring him here, dear Yarro," replied her 
friend. Yarro shook her head. '* I will tell him," she said, and departed. 
She sought the sacred spot that sheltered the bones of their father, and 
Hawkseye stood there, not in his usual attitude, which was leaning ui^on 
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his rifle, but with his arms " folded ia that sad knot/* which marks a de- 
jected spirit She sat down on the ground beside lum, and made a si^o 
that he too should sit He did so, and the tender and pitying glance with 
wHich each read sorrow in the eyes of the other, softened their hearts. The 
tean of both flowed freely. "You look ill, Yarro,** said her brother. 
" Yes, Hawkseye, I am ill — sick, sick to death ; come with me, Hawkseye, 
to the water's edge ;'' and hand in hand they reached the water's edge. 

They climbed a rising bank, one point of which jutted out over the lake ; 
and here again the brother and sister sat down, side by side. For some 
time they sat looking at the beautiful expanse in silence. There is a pas- 
sive quietness in the manners of the Indian race, both male and female, 
which lead many to believe that they are passionless and cold in tempera- 
ment But this manner is like the snow that covers Etna. Yarro loved 
the young Englishman with a fervour which happily his fair4iaired countnr- 
women are not very apt to feel, and of which, m her case, he had not the 
slightest idea. Had he suspected it, his task would have been more diffi- 
cult She worshipped the ground over which his feet passed : the air he 
breathed was hallowed ; the words he had spoken, and the songs he had 
Ustened to, were incantations of most blessed power, muttered a thousand 
times through the lon^ nights that parted them. She bad watched, with 
beating heart, the passion that flashed brighter andbrighter from her lover's 
eyes, and smiled aside as her heart foretoldtbe rapture of the moment when 
his toneue should find courage to utter it No shade of fear mixed with 
her fond impatience. He loves as I do, sounded within her heart, every 
time their eyes encountered — and that was so oftsOf that confidence was 
only strengthened by delay. The destruction of this delicious dream with- 
ered her very soul : she could not bear it Yarro turned her eyes 

from the bright bosom of the placid lake, to the melancholy face of her bro- 
ther. *' Son of my father," said she, pointing to the water, " let me rest in 
peace ! " The stout hunter trembled, and springing to his feet, caucht his 
sister in his arms, and endeavoured to carrv her from the spot. '* Hawks- 
eye! — I, cannot go! Brother! a gnawing serpent eats my heart — will 
you not help me ?*' 

" Yarro ! my dear Yarro !" "Look at that cool, smooth water, brother, 
and let me rest beneath it" " No, Yarro ! no." "By our father's smrit, 
deny me not — I pant — I thirst for it Farewell, my father's son !" With 
sudden quickness she eluded his grasp, and the next moment the parting 
waves received her. He heard the spfashins sound, and bent over the cliff 
from whence she sprung ; but alreaay had uepeaceful waves closed over, 
and the aching heart of i arro beat no more. The Indian watched the spot, 
till the last ripple of the waters died away; then turned away, to begin 
again the weary pilgrimage, which was to take him to a dwelling that was 
not his home, and to a land he loved not 

Mrs. Hastings returned to England with Colonel Weyland. She soon 
after married ; so also did her brother. But neither of them ever forgot the 
Lake of Canandagua. 



THE FORCED MARRIAGE. 

BT TH£ AUTHOR OF THE ^ ISLAND BRIDE." 
IFrom " Tk4 Emgliah Annual^" for 1835.] 

The. evening was dark and chilL Gertrude Fielding strolled pensivey 
along the avenue that led to her hom'e, a neat parsfmage house in the pa« 
cish of f of which her father was the vicar. Ideas at once ominous and 
dispiriting poured rapidly through her mind as she approached the door. 
A throe of the fiercest angubh was felt at her heart when she directed her 
thou^ts onward to the morrow, which was to see her a bride — but of 
whom ? Of a man whom she loathed, vet hcul consented to espouse, in 
order to evade the frightful alternative of a father's curse. 

Her afiianced suitor was a bachelor of iomiense wealth, but old, un- 
gainly, and without a single virtue to balance these two latter disadvanta- 
ges ; while she was poor mdeed, bat young, beautiful, and innocent Her 
sordid parent had readily embraced the offer of a wealthy debauchee, 
calculating, in the selfishness of his ambition, that such a connexion would 
confer upon himself an importance from the coveted enjoyment of which 
his narrow means had hitherto debarred him, and prove at the same time a 
stepping-stone to the advancement of his younger children, of whom he 
haa several, and of which his quiver was not yet full Poor Gertrude was 
to be immolated upon the altar of interest, a shrine upon which far worse 
than pagan sacrinces are frequently ofiered. She looked forward to the 
moment which was to unite her to a withered but wealthy sensualist, with 
a feeling little short of feverish disgust She repaired early to her chamber, 
her temples throbbing, and the whole mass of her blood bounding throu^ 
her frame, as if the " great deep" of the heart was " broken up" and a 
deluge was pouring through every vein, and threw herself upon her bed 
with a sigh so^deep and poignant, that it seemed as though the very soul 
had been suddenly forced from the fair tenement in which it was enshrined, 
by one fierce convulsion of concentrated agony. 

The stars were bright in the heavens, but her destiny was dim and cloud- 
ed. They appeared only as heavenly mockers of earthly woe. She had 
ceased to weep, to sigh, to murmur. Her sufferings were too acute for 
tears, for sishs, for murmuriugs ; hers were the silent, unseen, absorbing 
asonies of oespair. She did not sleep, or, if her senses were for a moment 
"lapped in oblivion," JFri^htful dreams interrupted her slumbers, and she 
started from her pillow with the perturbation of bewildered horror, which 
too plainly told the intensity of her soul's emotions. 

On the following morning, pale and unrefreshed, with forebodings thaT 
struck like so many ice-boltB through her heart, she descended to the parlor, 
where a tolerably splendid breakfast was provided for those friends who . 
had been invited to the wedding, and who shortly after assembled. The 
, bridegroom was the last to make his appearance, but his bodily infirmities 
might have been fairly pleaded as his excuse ; still he did not take advan- 
tage of a plea so extremely natural in an aged beau, though not vexy flatter- 
ing either to his bride's choice or to his own discretion. Gertrude wa« 
dreised without a single ornament except a white rose in her hair, which 
she won at the express desire of her mother ; and though the suitor had 
13* 
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presented her with sundry jewehi and varioas expensive trinketSf they re- 
mained in their cases, to her worse than valueless, as they were mementos 
of a sacrifice that would taint the pure spring of her existence, and make it 
henceforth gash from its troubled fountain, charg^ed with the bitters of'* call 
and wormwood." Her eyes were dim with weeping. She saluted her 
friends mournfully, while her father affected a boisterous mirth that striking- 
ly contrasted mtk the deep solemn gloom which was fixed upon his daugh- 
ter's cheek, like an icicle upon the opening primrose. 

When the brioe^oom was announced, Mr. Fielding darted towards the 
door to assist himTrom his carriage, from which he descended with some 
difficulty, and a few grimaces, and then hobbled into the room with all the 
decrepit agility of threescore and six, augmented bv a life of early de- 
bauchery and continued indulgence. He was dressed with the elaborate 
fiaiety of a confirmed '* man of the town ;" his legs, which from the inclimi- 
tton of his head towards the horizon, formed almost a right angle with fai0 
upper man, were forced into a- pair of light web pantaloons that showed to 
a miracle the prodigious preponderance^ of skin and bone over flesh and 
blood. He shuffled towaras the bride with a disgusting chuckle of delig^ 
and courteously kissed her forehead ; but she shrank from his contaminatmg 
touch with an ' instinctive loathing, and was about to evade the revolting 
caress, when her father's frown checked her. She passivel]^ submitted to 
the endearments of the senile representative of manhood with iirhom she 
was doomed to link her destiny. 

The marriage ceremony was performed by the bride's father. Pale, yH 
with a firm step and calm self-possession, she approached the altar, but 
when she was re(][uired to repeat the solemn declaration of conjugal fidelity and 
afiection, her voice faltered, and, in spite of the natural energy of her re- 
solution, she could scarcely articulate the customary obligation. She bad, 
however, wound up her lacerated spirit to a pitch of determination which 
enabled her to go through the awful ceremony, though as soon as it was 
finished, the tension of her mind, which had been too high, was instantly 
relaxed, and, overcome by her feelings, she fell back -upon the cold Bt<me8 
of the chancel. The poor emaciated bridegroom hobbled about in a pa- 
roxysm of distress, attributing to any cause but the right, wlmt he termed 
her extraordinary emotion. A little water and hartshorn soon restored the 
unhappy Oertrude to consciousness and to misery. With a trifling exertion 
of her moral energies she shortljr recovered her self-possession, signed for 
the last time her maiden name in the parish register, and left the church 
with a heart less heavy than when she entered it, as the die was now cast, 
and the climax of a^ony had been endured. 

She returned to her father's house, took a melancholy farewell of her 
family, and entering a splendid carriage drawn by four blood bays, set off 
with her venerable husband for his magnificent mansion in a distant county. 
It was anything but a lively journey. The exertion of travelling seemed to 
aflect the old gentleman greatly, for he had only arrived the night before 

at the town of , about six miles from the vicarage of his bride's father. 

and so long a journey^ had sadly discomposed his shattered and attenuated 
frame. In spite of his professed joy at the possession of a young and 
beautiful wife, he frequently complained of fatigue, of stiffness in his limbSy 
and expressed a querulous desire to be at his journey's end ; while Ger- 
trude, little disposed to take part in a conversation of any kind, much less in 
one which had his inconveniences alone for its subject, and feeling besides 
little sympathy for the dilapidated piece of humanity to which parental 
authority had forced her to ally herself, sat silent, and absorbed in a revene 
of meody anticipations. The husband, not suspecting the cause of her sflenoe 
—^ for his vanity was always a sad bar to his judgment when his own 
qualities^ of whatever kind, whether mental or physical, were the object of it 
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•— attributed her reluctance to assert her woman's privilege to tinriditjr, or 
to that maidenly bashfulness natural, as he deemed, to a girl educated in 
the counUy,.and therefore utterly unfamiliar with the usages of fashiona* 
ble life. But his guess was immensely wide of the mark, Tor nether timi- 
dity nor bashfulness were features in Gertrude's character. As they 
travelJed with extreme expedition, on the evening of the next day they 
arrived at the end of their journey, when the bride was ushered into the 
splendid mansion of which she was to be the future mistress, and which 
rivalled in magnificence the noblest establishments in the kingdom. 

Time soon wore oft the edge of disauietude, and by degrees Gtertrnde, 
now Mrs. Delorme, became reconciled to her condition. That she could 
be happy was impossible, but the pangs of mental suffering became at 
length so blunted, and her sensibility so deadened, jthat, though she had 
ceased to enjoy, she had also ceased to sufier. Her life was one dull, dead 
calm, neither convulsed by the desolating storm, nor refreshed by the 
gentle breeze. Her only hope of amelioration to the uniform insipidity of 
her condition lay in the prospect of an eventful release from the easy, 
indeed, but spiritless bondage to which she was for the present doomed. 
Her eye was never lighted by a smilcL and that lovely glow which used to 
spread such a rich suSusion over her fair cheek had ceased to mantle there^ 
while the sober melancholy, nay the almost severe gravity, of her aspect, 
was looked upon by her husband in the uxoriousness of dotage, as an 
indubitable manifestation of that conjugal discretion, which, to a man of his 
advanced years, was in a wife a thing " most devoutly to be wished." 

Old Delorme had a nephew, of whom he professed to be extremely fond, 
the son of an only sister long since dead, from whom he inherited a good 
property, and looked forward to his uncle's decease for a considerable aug- 
mentation, which his venerable relative Ixad always led him to expect. lie 
was a remarkably handsome youth, of gentle manners and easy address. 
His habits were regular, and he was much respected by his friends. His 
uncle reposed the greatest confidence in his discretion and inte^ity, scarce- 
ly did any thing without consulting him, and relied upon his honour as 
implicitly as he did upon his own sagacity. The presence of this youth, * 
though at first by no means a welcome circumstance to the deadened feel- 
ings of Mrs. Delorme, at length seemed to chequer the gloominess of her 
condition with a faint ray oi^satisfaction, and dissipated by degrees that 
morbid heaviness of thought and reflection to which, upon her arrival at her 
pew abode, she had unreservedly given way. Her spirits, however, had 
been too violently siiattered ever to resume their wonted elasticity. They 
were not, after a dislocation so terrible and complete, to be brought back 
again into their former channel of easy, unappre-ienave gaiety ; neverthe- 
less young Theodore's presence afforded some relief to the dull uniformity 
of a scene, where, to her warped and saddened spirit, every-thins waa 
overspread with the sullen hue of^misery ; indeed her situation would have 
scarcely been endurable but for his presence ; still she felt a void in her 
existence which she knew not how to fill up. She was occasionally visited 
by her parents and sisters, yet she was anything but happy. Her husband 
srew more and more peevish as his days increased ajid lus infirmities mul- 
tiplied, until he became perfectly intolerable. Will it be wondered at 
that she looked forward to her release from such a state of domestic thral- 
dom with a restless and impatient anxiety ? 

Gertrude at length ^ave promise of becoming a mother ; this, however, 
seemed to awaken no joy in Uie old man's bosom ; all the springs of sen- 
sibility were dried up within him, and left it a barren wilderness, prolific 
only m the rank growth of cankered passion and swinish selfishness. His 
heart was callous to any refinements of feeling ; not that the frost of apa- 
thy had so completely diilledit as to render hmi insensible to the blessings 
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of an heir ; but be appeared to be the prey of dark suspicions, wliich 
thoufh he did 'not indeed openly express tbem, were more than indi- 
cated in his manner and conduct He was so morose and sullen, that 
his wife approached him as seldom as possible, which only augmented his 
constitutional peevishness and irritability. She was, however, happily 
soon released from the torments of his jealousy. * He died suddenly one 
eveniqg of apoplexy during a debauch, in which he was accustomed but too 
frequently to indulge, leavmg her a widow after she had been just five 
years a wife. All ner late husband's property was left to her, his nephew 
not being so much as named in the will. 

Here, mdeed, was a change in her destby, but the worm had gnawed at 
the root of her happiness too long for it ever again to shoot forth with its 
former strength and luxuriance. It was a scathed trunk, alive, indeed, 
but blasted. She was left mistress of thirty thousand a year at the age of 
four and twenty, with an only child ; still she was not happy. The fountain 
of joy was tainted at the source — t^e canker of grief had reached the very 
core of her heart A blight seemed to have passed over her womanhooa. 
The smile had faded from her cheek with its bloom, and she had ceased to 
find any relish either in society or in domestic enjoyments. She looked 
upon her child with an indifference, bordering upon apathy, which spoke 
not much for her maternal solicitude, nor the acuteness of her sensibilit;^. 
This had been so seared, as to leave her almost callous to the more exqui- 
site sympathies of her sex. 

Theodore had quitted the house as soon as his uncle died, and the widow 
was left to that seclusion which was now no longer unwelcome to her, but 
which though preferred, under certain states of mind, to the bustle of inter- 
course, has nevertheless no charms to soothe a warped spirit, but only 
" ministers to a mind diseased" its own ^loom and asperity. She soon 
became dissatisfied with' the stately mansion in which she had been so long 
immured, surrounded as it was with all that wealth could purchase to render 
it delightful, but which to her never presented any thing save one con- 
tinued scene of ** splendid misery." She determined, therefore, to quit the 
country, where scenes of continued and bitter recollection had become 
odious to her, and take up her final residence abroad. 

It appeared strange to eveir one, that so young and lovely a woman 
should shut herself out almost from human intercourse, and resolve to exile 
herself from her family and friends in the very prime of youth, and while 
her beauty, though faded rather from sorrow than the influence of years, 
was still predonunant But the secret springs which actuate human motives 
and determinations are frequently inscrutable, even to ourselves, and Mrs. 
Delorme, if it were in her power, appeared not disposed to resolve a ques- 
tion which was evident to no mind but her own. A mystery seemed to 
liang over the youthful widow, which no one was able to unravel, and in 
spite of the surmises that ^rew every day more and more rife in the neigh- 
bourhood, she ordered notices to be circulated announcinv the immediate 
sale of the estate and family mansion of her late husband. In the course 
of a few weeks they fell into the hands of a new proprietor, and the young 
widow with her child left this country for the south of France, to se&a in a 
foreign land that repose of spirit which had Seen so long denied her in her 
own. But, alas ! she found it not The wound had gone too deeply beyond 
the surface to be cicatrised — the desolation had been too complete to be re- 
moved under a brighter sun. There was evidently some secret cause of dis- 
content, of melan(£oly, of wretchedness, which no one couldpenetrate, and 
upon which she was herself gravely and solemnly silent Tne increaains 
austerity of her manner had something in it more awful than repulsive, ana 
she excited the sympathy of all, thou^ she sought the confidence of none. 

Nismes was the place finally fixed upon by her for her future destination. 
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«B it was more retired and less vi^tedby her countrymen than other towns. 
H.ere the same asperity of character, by which she had lately been distinguish- 
ed, continued, and in fact visibly increased with her years. She declined 
all communication with her relatives, to whom it was reported, and by 
them believed, that soon after she settled abroad her chilci had died, and 
she had devoted herself to a life of religious seclusion. She was never seen 
to smile. Her boy grew rapidly, and as he advanced in years, gave promise 
of a quickness of capacity that might finally lead to distinction. Though she 
appeared to treat him with sufficient indifference, she nevertheless paid par- 
ticular attention to bis education. He had all the advantages that the town 
and neighbourhood in which she resided could supply. He was a handspme 
vouth, buoyant in spirits, and determined in character, which his mother 
did not discourage ; m fact, whether from indolence or indifference was not 
evident, she sought not to divert the natural bias of his disposition, but left 
it to the direction of its own impulses, and thus the qualities of the mind 
and heart, both good and evil, grew undiecked by parental discipline into 
rapid and variedTuxuriance ; so that he acquired an ardour of temperament 
which freouently hurried him into rash adventures, though he as frequently 

fave proora of the generous warmth of his feelings by ue most sangume 
isplays of benevolence. 

HeniT Delorme finished his education by availing himself of the last bene* 
fit of a G-erman university. He was now a young man of one-and-twenty 
vigorous in constitution, of acute understandmg, and of a generous, though 
somewhat indomitable disposition. He absolutely adored nis mother, who, 
in his partial judgment, was incomparable both m mind and person. She 
was now three and forty, still handsome, in spite of the secret sorrow to 
which she had appeared to be so long a prey. The mind''s disease was not 
communicated to the frame ; it was merely indicated in the latter by an 
habitual paleness and grave repose of the features, from which they were 
never seen to relax. She saw no company, and though she afl^ted no 
sort of austerity, she could not conceal tnat she felt it, and there continned 
that unaccountable mystery in her whole deportment, which gave rise to 
the perpetual whispers of curiositv, and even provoked the surmises of su- 
perstition. Such as had been at first anxious to court her society, at length 
shunned it altogether, from an idle apprehension that the " dark lady," as 
she was called, for she always wore mourning, might have a nearer com- 
munion with " black spirits and white, blue spirits and grey," than was 
altogether seemly in a good Christian. Huny's home was, therefore, 
somewhat dull ; but so ardent was his attachment to his mother, that he 
overlooked evenr persoHCil inconvenience for the sake of administering to 
her comfort, and endeavoured to relieve the uniform dulness of his home 
by fdl those ** appliances and means" which a tender solicitude suggests 
to an affectionate heart 

About this time an accident occurred, which, in its issue, led to the 
explanation of Mrs. Delorme's habitual reserve, and mysterious gravity of 
deportment One day she was walking — 

^ As was her custom in an aflemoon," 

in a retired part of the town, accompanied by her son, when, upon turning 
the comer of a street, she suddenly and unexpectedly met Theodore Mac- 
kenzie. At the sight of one whom she was so little prepared to meet, she 
started ; her lips became ashy pale, and she nearly fainted in her son's 
arms, who bore her to a neighbouring shop, where, after a while, she re- 
oovered, when he accompanied her home. Though slie soon resumed her 
wonted serenity, it was evident that she had been deeply agitated. Henry, 
knowing her inflexible reserve, and her nervous irritability, when any 
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attempt was made to di88i{>ate it, forbore to Question her, thoug-h be yvBt 
painfully anxious to ascertain why the sight oi an apparent stranger should 
nave produced such a powerful effect upon her usually imperturbable tem- 
perament H6 was extremely uneasy, and the more his mind dwelt upon 
the circumstance J the more anxious did he feel to resolve the question. It 
was something higher than mere curiosity that actuated his feelings. Af- 
fiction for his parent was the mainspring of every action which had any 
reference to her, and knowing that to ask an explanation from her would 
render her uneasy, and probably excite her anger, he determined at once 
Xo seek the party who had been the cause of her disquietude, and demand 
the explanation from him. With this view, without the least intimation 
of his mtention, either by word or gesture, he repaired to the principal ho- 
tel of the town, where he ascertained that a Colonel Mackenzie had arrived 
the preceding day ; and upon being ushered into that gentleman's apart- 
ment, Jie immediately recognised in him the person, at the sight of whom 
his mother had become so strangely agitated. Upon seeing Marry, there 
appeared to be a supercilious expression on the Colonel's countenance, 
while his manner was neither courteous nor conciliatory. It has been 
already said that young Delorme was naturally impetuous, and that his 
mother was at once the pride of his heart, and tne centre of his afiections. 
The most tranment thought that conveyed the least imaginable imputation 
upon her, would have been to him, at any time, an excitement and an 
agony, but doubly so at this moment, when he felt that some disagreeable 
mystery hun^ over the parent on whom he so fondly doted^ which she was 
evidently anxious to conceal 

Upon observing the cold and scornful smile which curled Mackenzie's 
lip, as he haughtujr motioned to his visiter, to be seated, Harry Delorme 
paused, and fixed his dark eye steadfastly on his, while every drop of blood 
rushed from his face, and left it pale as marble. Mackenzie quailea notat the 
filance, but returned it with a look of still mor^ withering scorn. Young De- 
lorme could no longer control the passion which he had hitherto but impeiv 
fectly smothered, and demanded, in no very measured terms, an explanation 
of what had just occurred to the lady with whom he had been in company. 

'< What right have you to ask that question ?" 
, " I am her privileged protector," was the reply. 

" Her privileged protector !" This was no sooner uttered than Harry, 
roused by the tone of bitter sarcasm in which it was delivered, paused not 
a moment, but struck the ofiender violently in the face. The interview ter- 
minated in an a^ement to meet on the instant at a convenient place in 
the neighbourhood, and settle their dispute at the point of the sword. There 
was litUe time for preparation, and as both were greatly excited, no expla- 
nation was either demanded or given, and both repaired to the appointed 
spot, actuated by the most hostue determination. Delorme spoke not a 
word to the friend who accompanied him, yet the heedless celerity of his 
progress, the dark flush upon his cheek, and the wild glare of his eye, but. 
too plainly indicated his untractable sternness of purpose. His mind was 
absorbed m the contemplation of what might be the terrible issue of the 
encounter. Harry Delorme was an expert swordsm^ ; and, as he had 
been the person challenged, he had a right to a choice of weapons ; but 
when the parties reached the ground, upon Colonel Mackenzie representing 
his utter want of skill in the management of the sword, his adtiersary agreea 
to decide the matter with a pair of pistols with which the challenger was pro- 
vided. He knew himself to be a tolerably expert shot ; and, therefore, con- 
sidered that he could not stand much at a disadvantage witii his opponent. 

The ground was now paced by one of the seconds, while the pnncipals 
seemed to eye each other with that mute, calm scrutiny, too silent for words, 
and too terrible for desoription. Nine paces were* at length measured^ 
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when the parties took their respective stations. At the word fire, both dis- 
charged their* pistols, when Colonel Mackenzie fell instantly dead. He 
did not utter a groan j the ball had entered the right temple, and passed 
quite through the brain. The moment Harry saw the fatal issue of his 
rashness, he was overcome with sudden remorse. In an instant all his 
resentment subsided, his heart melted, tears streamed over his cheeks, and 
he would have sacrificed any thing, but his parent's honour and his own, 
to have restored the unhappy man who had so wantonly provoked him to 
this deed of blood. He felt that the rashness of a moment would render 
him miserable for life, and, moreover, that this rashness had prevented the 
explanation which he so anxiously sought, and was now only to be obtained 
from her who alone could make it, but from whom he felt the most invinci- 
ble reluctance to seek it. He went home in a state of mind to be conceived 
only, not described. By this time tlie evening had set in, and his mother 
had been somewhat uneasy at his absence. She perceived upon his en- 
trance that he was agitated, but with her usual indifterence merely remarked 
that she had expected him home earlier, then lefl him to his reflections and 
his remorse. 

The fatal event was, of course, soon known, and it shortly reached the 
ears of Mrs. Delorme that her son had killed an officer in a duel. She 
instantly entered his chamber, where he was seated upon the bed, bathed in 
tears. There was a slight quiver on her lip, and a hurried movement in 
her gait as she entered, which struck her son as a thinjg so unusual with 
her, that he started from the bed, hurried to her side, andeagerly demanded 
the cause of her visit. 

" Harry," she replied, with that sort of deep deathy calmness which pre- 
cedes the earthquake, " I hear you have been the principal in a fatal duel." 

^'Alas, mother, it is but too true!" 

" What is the name of the unfortunate man ?" 

" Colonel Theodore Mackenzie." . 

At the mention of the well- remembered name, the countenance of Mrs. 
Delorme became ghastly — every drop of blood receded from her lips — her 
eyes fixed upon her son's with an expression of speechless horror, when, 
after the pause of a few moments, in which the whole mass of his blood 
seemed frozen in his veins, she exclaimed, in a voice of terrific solemnity — 
^Thbn tou have murdered tour father." 



THE SAILOR'S WEDDING. 

fiT MISS MITFORD. 
IProm " The English Amwal," for 1886.] 

Besides Mrs. Martin and her maid Patty, and her cat, there was one 
inmate of the little toy-shop in the market-place, that immediately attracted 
Mr. Singleton's attention, and not only won, but secured, the warm and 
conntant affection of the kind-hearted bachelor. It was a chubby, noisy, 
sturdy, rude, riotous elf, of some three years old, still petticoated, but so 
self-willed, and bold, and masterful, so strong and so conscious of his 
strength, so obstinate and resolute, and, above dl, so utterly contemptuous 
of female objurgation, and rebellious to female rule, (an evil propensity 
that seems born with the unfair sex,) that it was by no means necessary to 
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hear bis Christian name of Tom, to feel assured that the urchin in ques- 
tion belonged to the masculine half of the species. Nevertheless, darine, 
wilful, and unruly as it was, the brat waff'loveable, being, to say the truth, 
one of the merriest, drollest, best natured, most generous, and most afieo- 
tionate creatures that ever bounded about this work-a-day world ; and Mr. 
Singleton, who, in common with many plodding^, heavy, dull persons, liked 
nothing so well as the reckless lightheartedness which suppHed the need- 
ful impetus to his own lumpish spirit, took to the boy the very first even- 
ing, and became, from that hour, his most indulgent patron and protector, 
his champion in every scrape, and refuge in every calamity. 

There was no love lost between them. Tom, who would have resisted 
Mrs. Martin or Patty to the death, who, the more they called him the more 
he would not come, and the more the}* bade him not do a thing, the more 
he did it ; who, when cautioned against wetting his feet, jumped up to his 
neck* in the water-tub, and when desired to keep himself clean, solaced 
himself and the tabby cat with a game at romps in the coal-hole ; who, in 
short, when under female dominion, played every prank of which an unruly 
boy is capable, was amenable to the slightest word or look from Mr. Sin- 
gleton, came at his call, went away at his desire, desisted at his command 
from riding the unfortunate wooden steed, who, to say nothing of two or 
three dangerous falls, equally perilous to the horse and his rider, ran gjreat 
risk of bemg worn out by Master Tom's passion for equestrian exercise ; 
and even caused him to desist from his favourite exercise of parading before 
the door beating a toy-drum, or blowing a penny trumpet, and producing 
from those noisy instruments a din more insupportable than ever such 
instruments have been found capable of making, before or since. 

Mr. Singleton did more ; not content with the negative benefit of re- 
straining Master Tom's inclination for idleness, he undertook and accom- 
plished the positive achievement of commencing his education. Under his 
auspices, at the cost of many cakes and much gingerbread, and with the 
great bribe of being able to read for himself the stories of fairies and giants 
of Tom Thumb, and Blue Beard, and Cinderella, and Sinbad the Sailor, 
which he was now fain to coax his aunt and her maid Patty into telling 
him, did Tom conquer the mysteries of the alphabet and spelling book, in 
spite of the predictions of the dame of a neighbouring day-school, who bad 
had the poor boy at her academy, as she was pleased to call it, for half a 
year, during which time, she and her birch, put together, had never been 
able to teach him the difference between A and B, and who now, in that 
common spirit of prophecy in which " the wish is father to the thought," 
boldly foretold that '* all the Mr. Singletons in England would never make 
a scholar of Tom Syndham ; she, for her part, nad'no notion of a child, 
who not only stole her spectacles, but did not mind being whipt for it when 
he had done. She wished no ill to the boy, but he woula come to no good. 
All the world would see that" 

Strange as it may seem, this eflfusion of petty malice had its effect in 
stimulating the efibrts of our good curate. The spirit of contradiction, that 
very active principle of our common nature, had its existence even in him ; 

* I remember an imp, the Bon of a dear friend of mine, of some four or five years old, 
of very delicate frame, but of a most sturdy and masterful spirit, who, one day standfng 
on the lawn wkhout a hat, in the midst of a hard rain, said to his mother, who, after 
nurses and nursery maids had striven hi vain with the screaming, kicking, struggling 
urchin, tried her gentler hafluence to prevail on him to come in doors for fbar of catch> 
ing cold *, " 1 won't go in ! I will stand here ! I choose to calch cold ! I like to be ill . 
and if vou plague me much longer, Til die !" This hopeful young gentleman has 
outlived the perils of his childhood, (I suppose his self will was drubbed out of him by 
stronger and equally determined comrades at a public school,) and he is now an 
aspirant of some eminence in the literary and political world. I have not seen him theas 
twenty years : but if this note should meet hia eye, he would be amused t^ mj tetuin 
recolleraon of his early days. 
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but, as bees can extract wax and Hpney from poisonous plants, so in his 
kind and benevolent temper it showed itself only in an extraordinary activitjr 
in well-doing. " Tom Syndham shall be a scholar," thought and said 
Mr. Singleton ; and as his definition of the word was somethmg different 
from that of the peevish old sybil, whose notion of scholarship reached no far- 
ther tiban the power of reading or ratlier chanting, without let or pause, a 
chapter of crabbed names in the Old Testament, with such a comprehen- 
sion of the sense as it pleased Heaven, and such a pronunciation as would 
have made an Hebraist stare, he not only applied himself earnestly to the 
t»ak of laying the foundation of a classical education, by teaching the boy 
writing, ciphering, and the rudiments of the Latin grammar, but exerted an 
his influence to get him admitted, at as early an age as the rules would 
permit, to the endowed grammar school of the town. 

The master of the school, a man who united great learning to a singular 
generosity of character and sweetness of temper, received with more than 
common kindness the fine open-CQuntenanceo boy^ whom Mr. Singleton 
recommended so strongly to his notice and protection. But after be had 
t>een with him about the same time that he had passed with the dame of 
the day-school, he, in answer to his patron's anxious inquiries, made a pro- 
phecy nearly resembling hers, — to wit, that Tom Syndham, spirited, intel- 
ligent and clever as he undoubtedly was, seemed to him the most uolikely 
boy of his form to become an eminent scholar. 

And as time wore away, this persuasibn only became the more rooted in 
the food Doctor's mipd. '* He may, to be sure, take to Greek, as you say, 
Mr. Singleton, and go off to Oxford on the archbishop's foundation ; thingy 
that seem as impossible do sometimes happen ; nevertheless to iudge from 
probabilities, and from the result of a pretty long experience, I should say that 
to expect from Tom Syndham any thing beyond tne learning that will bear 
him creditably througn the school and the world, is to demand a change of 
temper and of habit, not far from miraculous. I don't say what the charms 
of tne Greek Delectus may effect, but, in my mind, the boy who is fore- 
most in every sport, and first in every exercise ; who swims, and rows, and 
dances, and fences better than any lad of his inches iii the county, and who, 
in defence of a weaker child, or to right some manifest wrong, will box, 
aye, and beat into the bax^n, a youth half as big aorain as himself, and 
who, moreover, is the liveuest, merriest, pleasantest Gttle fellow that ever 
came under my observation, is far fitter for the camp than the college. 
Send him into the world, that's the place for him. Put nim into the army, 
and I'll answer for his success. For my own part, I should not wonder to 
find him enlisting some day ; neither should I care ; for if he went out a 
drummer, he'd come back a general ; nothing can keep down Tom Sjmd- 
ham :" and wiUi his prognostic, at once pleasant and puzzling, (for poor Mr. 
SiUjgleton had not an acquaintance in the army, except the successive re- 
cnutingofficers who had at various times carried off me heroes of B.,) the 
worthyvoctor marched away. 

Fortune, however, who seems to find amusement in sometimes disap- 
pointing the predictions of the wise, and sometimes bringing them to bear 
m the most unexpected manner, and by totally opposite means, had a difler- 
ent destiny for our friend Tom. 

It so happened that one of the principal streets of the good town of B., 
a street the high road through which leading westward, bore the name of 
})ristol Street, Boasted a bright red mansion, retired from the fine of houses, 
with all the dignity of a dusty shrubbery, a sweep not veiy easy to turn, a 
glarin? bit of blank wall, and a porte cochfrre. Now the wall being its^ 
somewhat farther back than the other houses in the street, and the spapa 
between that and the ordinary pavement being regularly flagged, an old 
saUor without his legs had taken possession of ue interval, for the sake of 
1—14 
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writing;, with white and coloared chalks, sundry lo^ol Bcntences, sucii M 
*' Goofiave the king/* '* Rule Britannia,*' and so forth, by way of excite- 
ment tf> th<* passers-by, to purchase one from a string of equally loyal sea 
baltads, tnat nung over head intermixed with two-penny poitraits of 
eminent naval commanders, all very much alike, and all wearing very blue 
coats and very red faces. 

At first, the two respectable ladies (dowager spinsters, Morris by name) 
ob}ected greatly to the use made of their wall and their pavement by the 
cnppled veteran in question, who was commonly known throughout 

B by the name of "Poor Jack;" probably from his attachment to 

the well-known sailor's ditty, which happened to form his first introductiuB 
to the younger of the two ladies in question. 

" Here am I, poor Jack, 
Just come home from sea ; 
With shiners in my sack, — 
Pray what d'ye thmk of me ?" 

" I think you a very saucy person," replied Miss Arabella Mania to tUi 
question, not said but sung by the sailor in a most Stentoiian Toioe, as he 
lay topping and tailing the great I in " Grod aaTC Great G«orge our King," 
just on one side of their ^te. " I think you are a very saucy person," 
quoth Misa Arabella, " to sit begging here, just at our door." 

" Begging," rejoined poor Jack, *' I'm no beggar, I hope. I've lost my 
precious limbs, when I rought under Admirable Rodney ; I've a pension, 
bless his majesty, and have no call to disparage the service by begging like 
a land lubber." 

" Sailors to forget their duty. 
Must not come for to go — ** 

chanted Jack. 
** I must really apply to the mayor," said Miss Arabella. 
''Go," said Jack, continuing his work, and resuming his stave. 

** When the captain he heard of it, 

He very moeh apf^lauded what she bad done. 

And he made her the first lieutenant 

Of tha gallant Thunder bomb." 

" Made me a first lieutenant !" exclaimed the affronted Arabella. "Was 
ever aiwthing so inqiertinent ! Pray, if you are not a beggar, what may 
yon be 7" 

*' My name d'ye see's Tom Tough, 

Oh, Fve seen a little sarvice. 

Where the foaminc billows roar and the winds do blow ; 

Tve sailed with ncmlo Howe, 

And Fve sailed with gallant Jervis. 

And only lost an eye, and ^ot a timber toe ; . 

And more if youM be knowing, 

I've sailed with oU Boscawen ;" 

a^n snouted (ibr singing is hardly the word to ezpreas his sort of moaie). 
the incorrieible Jack. 

" Well, 1 must go to the Mayor," said Mite Arabella ; and Jack again 
uplifted \m voice : — 

''Then in Providence I trust, 

For you know what must be, must:" 
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-tnd, consoled by this pliilosophical strain, tranquilly continued lit? occupa- 
tion, which, af\er a little persuasion from the mayor, and something like an 
apology from Jack himself (to whose looks and ways they began to get 
accustomed,) the sood ladies pernutted him to pursue in .peace and quiet- 
ness, under their sheltering wall. 

The above conversation will have shown that poor Jack was something 
of a humourist, but his invincible sood humour was his prime aualification. 
I doubt if there was in all England a more contented person tnan the poor 
cripple, who picked up a precarious livelihood by selling loyal ballads in 
Bristol Street, in B Maimed as he was, there was something in his 

round bullet head, and rough sun-burnt countenance; in his nod, his 
wink, his grin, (for it would not do to call such a contortion a smile,) in 
the snap of his fingers, and the roll of his short athletic body, more ex- 
pressive of fun ana merriment than I ever beheld in any human being. 
Call him poor Jack, indeed ! Why, if happiness be wealth, be was the 
happiest Jack in Christendom. 

• So thought Tom Syndham ; whose road to and from school passed tha 
lair of the sailor, and who, having stood one evening to hear him go 
through the whole ballad, 

^ On board of the ^rethusa," 

and finally joined in the rejrein with much of Jack's own spirit, fell into 
tonversation with htm on the battles he had fought, the ships he had served 
in, and the heroes he had served under (and it was remaTkabte that he talked 
of the ships with the same sort of personal afiection which he displayed 
towards their captains,) and from that evening made up bis mind tnat he 
would be a sailor too. 

Sooth to say, the enthusiasm with which Jack spoke of Keppel and Rod- 
ney, and Parker, and Howe, as well as of the commanders of his youth, 
Hawkc and " old Boscawen ;" his graphic description of the sea-fights in 
which the English flag did really seem to be the ensign of victory ; the 
rough, bold, manly tone of the ballads which he sung, and Ihe personal 
character of the narrator, were in themselves enough to work such an efiect 
on a lively, spirited, ambitious boy, whose bravery of mind and hardihood 
of body made him account toil and dangu* rather as elements of enjoyment, 
like the bright frosty air of winter, than as evils to shrink from ; whilst his 
love of distinction made him covet glory for its own sake, and his gratefiil 
and afiectionate temper rendered the prospect of wealth (for of course he 
was to be a second Rodney) delightful, as the means of repairing his aunt 
and Mr. Sins:tcton the benefits ¥mich he had derived from their kindness. 

Besides tKis, he had always felt an innate passion fox the water. His 
earliest pranks of dabbling in kennels, and plunging in pools, had shown 
his duck-like propensities ; and half his scrapes at school had occurred in a 
similar way : — bathing before the appointed day, swimming in dangeAis 
places, rowing and fishing at forbidoen hours ; he had been caught half a 
dozen times boat-building at the wharf, and had even been detected in sub- 
stituting Rolvnson Crusoe for the Greek Delectus, — from which Mr. Sin- 
gleton expected such miracles. In short, Tom Syndham was one of those 
boys whose genius may fairiy be called semi-aquatic. 

That he would be a sailor was Tom's firm resolution. His only doubt 
was whether to accomplish the object in the regular manner, by apprising 
Mrs. Martin and Mr. Singleton of his wishes, or to embrace the speedier 
and less troublesome method of running away. The latter mode ofilered 
the great temptation of avoiding remonstrances equally tedioos (and tha 
grateful boy would hardly allow himself to think how tedious!) and una- 
Yailing, and of escaping from the persuasions of which his afifeotionate heart 
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felt in antScipation the power to grieve, though not to reitnin ; besides it 
was the approved fashion of your youn^ adventurer ; Robinson Crusoe had 
ran away ; and be consulted Jack senously on the measure, producing, in 
answer to certain financial questions which the experience of the tar sug- 
ested, a new half-crown, two shillings, a crooked sixpence, and sundry 

Ifjpence, as his funds for the expedition. 

** Five and threepence halfpenny,'* exclaimed the prudent mariner, count* 
ing the money, and shaking his head, '"T won't do, master! Consider 
ttere's the voyage to Portsmouth, on board o' the what d'ye, call 'um, the 
coach there ; and then you'll want new rigging, and have to lie at anchor a 
shortish bit may be, before you get afl<»t. I'll tell you what, messmate, 
leave's light ; ax his honour the chaplain, the curate, or Whatever von call 
lom, and if so be he turns cantankerous, you can but cut and run aner alL** 

And Tom agreed to take his advice ; and afler settling in his own mind, 
ks he Walked home, various ins enious plans for breaking the matter eradu- 
allj and tenderly to his good oEl aunt, (on whom he rehed for the still more 
aranotts task of communicating this tremendous act of contumacy to his 
reverend patron,) he, from sheer nervousness and over-excitement, bolted 
into the house, and forgetting all his intended preparations and softenings, — 
a thing which has often happened from the same causes, to older and wiser 
persons, — shouted out at once to Mrs. Martin, who happened to be in the 
shop taUiins to Mr. Singleton, " Aunt, I'm determined to go to sea directly, 
and if you dont let me, T'U run away.|' 

Never were two people more astonished. And as the hitherto respectftd 
and dutiful bov, who, with all his spirit, had never before counteracted a 
w'uii expressed by either, continued to answer to all remonstrances, "I wiH 
go to sea, and if you won't let me, I'll run away," Mr. Singleton began to 
&nk it best to inquire into his own views, motives, and prospects. 

Vague enough they were, to be sure ! Robinson Crusoe, and a crippled 
sailor, and halfa dozen ballads for inducements, and a letter of introduction 
firom poor Jack to a certain veteran of his own standing, Bob Griffin by 
name, formerly a boatswain, and now keeping a public liouse at Portsea, 
and commandmg, according to him of the stumps, a chain of interest, some- 
what resembling Tom Bowling's famous ladder of promotion in Roderick 
Random, a scrawl directed in red chalk in printed letters half an inch )on& 
to MISTUR BOB GRIFIN L ANLURD SHIP AGRUND PORSEE, 
by way of introduction to the naval service of Great Britain ! However, 
there was in the earnestness of the lad, in the very slightness of the means 
on which he built, and in his bold, ardent, and manly character, that eyi» 
dence of the bent of his genius, the strong and dedded turn for one pumut, 
and one only, whi)6h it id scaitely wise to resist. 
^Ir. Singleton, remembering, perhaps, the prediction of the good Doctor, 
yielded. He happened to have a first cousin, a captain in the navy ; ana 

visiting our fhend Jack, whom he found repairing the chalking of "Rule 
nnia," and chauntingtwo lines of his favourite stave, 

" But the worst of it was, when the little ones were siekly. 
Whether they would Kve or die, the Doctor could not ten," 
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he had the satisfaction to find that he had sailed with his relation when 
seiBond lieutenant of a sloop called the Gazelle ; and although refinqoiidiing, 
with many thanks, the letter of introduction to *'Mietor ^b Grifin,'* actu- 
ally accepted one from the same hard honest fist, to Captain Conyen ; and 
it is to be doubted whether poor Jaek's retBoramendatbn of ** the tight young- 
ster.^ as the veteran callea him, had not as much to do with the captain^ 
cordial reception of his wsw Dudshipnan, as the more elaborate praises of 
'Mr. 8iii|^e(m« 
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A midflhipman, however, he was. The war was at its height; and he ha4 
the luck (excellent luck as he thought it) to be iif the very hottest of its 
fury. In almost every fight of the great days of our naval glory, the days 
of X^elson and his immediate successors, was Tom Syndbam, iirst of the 
first, bravest of the brave, readiest of the ready. From the moment that his 
age and rank allowed him to be officially noticed in the despatches, he was 
BO, and it is to be questioned whether the very happiest moment of Mr. 
Sinf^leton's life was not that in which he first read Tom^s namo in the 6a^ 
lette. He cried like a child ; and then he read it to Mrs. Martin, and, whilst 
trying to lecture her for crjring, cried again himself. He took tlie paper 
round the town to every house of decent gentiUty, from the mayor's down* 
wards ; read it to the parish derk, and the sexton ; and finally relinquished 
an evening party to which ho was engaged at the Miss Morris's, to carry 
the news and the newspaper to poor Jack, who, grown too infirm to face 
the weather, had been comfortably placed, through his kindness, in an alms- 
house about two miles off It is even reported that, on this occasion, Mr. 
Singleton, although by ik> means noted for his skill in music, was so elated 
AS to join poor Jack in the chorus of 

" On board of the Arethusa," 

in honour of Tom Svndham. 

From this time all prospered with our gallant sailor, except, indeed, a 
few glorious scars which he would have been ashamed to want, and one of 
whidi, just afler he had been appointed first lieutenant to the Diana, gave 

him the opportunit}^ of coming back to B , for a short time, to regain 

bis health, and rcvisithis old friends. Thinkofthcdelig'htof Mr. Singleton, 
of Mrs. Martin, of her maiJ Fatty, and of poor Jack ! 

• Here am I, poor Jack !" 

shouted the veteran, when Tom made his appearance ; 

** Here am I, poor Jack, 
Just come home from sea ; 
With shiners in m)r sack — 
Pray what d'ye think of me V* 

And the above, as it happened, was highly appropriate ; for between 
battles and prizes, Mr. Syndham, although still so young a man, was rich 
enough to allow him to display his frank and noble generosity of spirit, in 
the most delicate way to Mr. Singleton and his aunt, and the most liberal 
to Jack and Patty. None who h(id been kind to him were forgotten; and 
1^ deKghtfuI spirit and gaiety, bis animatejd good humour, hisacutenessand 
inCeliigeiice, rendered him the very life of the place. ^ 

He was a singulariy fine young man too. Not tall, but stron{^, muscu- 
lar, and well built, with a noble chest, and that peculiar carriage of the 
head, which gives so much of dignity to the air and figure. The bead 
itself was full of manliness and expression. The short curling black hair, 
already given token of early baldness, and exposing a liigh, broad, polished 
forehead, whose fairness contrasted with the sunburnt complexion of the 
rest of the face ; an eagle eye, a mouth combining firmness and sweetness, 
'Tegular features, and a countenance at once open, spirited, and amid>le, 
iharmonised well with a character and reputation, of which his fellbw- 

townsmen already felt proud. Tom Sjmdnam was the lion of B •; 

happy Was the damsel whom he honoured with his hand at the monthly 
assembly ; and, when he rejoined his ship, he was said to have carried 
away, unintentionidly, more heaits than had been won ^lith care, and pain, 

14* 
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•nd malice prepense, by any half dozen fiirting recniiting ofEcere in the 
last half dozen yean. 

No B beavty was, however, destined to captiTate the hrare saflor. 

Love and fortune liad prepared (or him a very difierent destiny. 

Returning home towaros the end of the war, (I mean the grehit war, the 
war far emUnaue, the war with Napoleon,) into Portsmouth Harbour, or 
rather brin/^ng in a prize, a fiigate of many more guns and much greater 
Ibree than his own, the gallant Captain Syndham, (for he had now been 
for some years posted,) no sooner set foot on shore than he encountered an 
old messmate. ** Ha, Syndham ! your old luck, I see, ^n and the little 
Laodamia have peppered the Frenchmen, as uaual," said the brave Cap- 
tain Manning. *' 0o you make any stay at Portsmouth ?" 

** Yes," replied Captain Syndham ; **' I have sent my first Lieutenant to 
London with deepatches, ma shall be fixed here for some days." 

"I am thorougnly glad to hear it," rejoined his friend ; *' for myself, I 
tm rather awkwardly situated. An old aunt of mine has just brou ^t two 
ef my cousins to see the hone, depending on me for their escort Now I 
must be off to the Admiralty in an hour ; dare not stay another hour for aB 
the aunts and cousins in Christeiidom. They, poor souls, dont know a 
creature in the place ; and I shaH be eternally obliged to you if yon will take 
my turn of dut]^, and walk them over the dockyards, and so forth. By the 
way they are nice girls — not sisters, but cousins. One is an heiress, above 
30QQL a-year, and a sweet place by the side of the Wye ; the other is called 
a beauty. I don't think her so ; or rather I prefer the heiress. But nice 
g^ls they are both ; I have the honour to be their guardian, and if either 
should hit your fancy, you have my firee leave to wintier and wear her. So 
now come with me and I will introduce you." 

And in five minutes more they were in one of the best rooms in the 
Fountain, and Captain Syndham was introduced to Mrs. Lacy, and to Miss 
Manning, and Miss Sophia Manning. 

Mrs. Lacy was a laay-like elderly woman, a widow without a famtlyy 
and very fond of her nieces, who baa been brought up under her own eye, 
and seemed to supply to her the place of daughters. " This is the heiress I" 
thought Captain Syndham, as he glanced oyer a tall commandins figure, 
expensively and fashionably dressed, and with that decided air of conse- 
quence and self-importance which the habit of power is too apt to give to a 
person in that unfortunate predicament. " This is the heiress I and this, I 
•oppose, must be the beauty," thought Captain Syndham, tuniins to a 
•horter, slenderer, fairer young woman, very simply drest, but all blushes 
and smiles, and youthful animation. ^ This must be the beauty^" thougjht 
the captain, "and whatever Mannins may say, beautiful she is-— never 
saw a sweeter creature than Miss Sophy." 

And if bethought Sophy Manning pretty then, the impression waa iu 
deepened when he had passed two or tbree days in her company-^ had 
shown her the wonders of that floating world, a man-<^-war—- nad shown 
her the dock-yards, with their miracles of machinery ; and had even |m^> 
eaaded Mrs. Lacy, a timorous woman, the least in the world afraid of being 
dcowned, and Miss Mamiins, a thorough fine lady, ezceedinsly doubled 
fat her satin pelisse, nrst of tul to take a dinner on' board the dear Laoda- 
mia, and then to sufier themselves to be rowed round St. Helen's ia the 
eaptein's own boat, eallantly manned by the officers of the ship. 

Small enjoyment had Mrs. I^acy in fear of her life, or the stately Hone* 
lie, ill' care for her finery ; but Sophy, in a white gown and a straw boanet, 
tlunkin^ nothbg of herself or her dress, but wholly absorbed by a keen 
end vivid intefest in the detail of a sailor's life — in admiration of the esder 
aad eleanliliees that every where met her eye, (always the first point ef 
^tomsbment to e.leadewenen») end in a still mere iateaseCseliag of plsa- 
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tore and wonder at the careless goodhurooni of those lords of the ocean, — 
bold as lions to their enemies, playful as kittens to their friends, — nothins 
could equal her enthusiasm for the navy : the sailors, who, like do^ ana 
children, and women, and all other creatures who have not spoilt theu- fine 
natural instinct by an over-cultivation of the reasoninff powers, are never 
mistaken in the truth of a feeling, and never taken in by its assumption, 
perceived it at once, and repaid it by the most unfeigned zealous devotion. 
They took all the care of Mrs. Lacy and Miss Mauling, as women, and 
ladies, and friends of their captain ; but Miss Soph/ was the woman for 
them. They actually preferred her pretty face to die figure head of the 
Laodamia. 

And Captain Syndham, himself an enthusiast for his profession, what 
thought he of this enthusiasm for the sea, and the navy, and that frigate of 
frigates, the Laodamia ? Did he like it the less because he might honestly 
suspect that some little reference to himself had strengthened and quickened 
this deep interest ? because she had drawn from him his own early histoiv, 

and tallied of the toy-shop in the market-place of B , and of poor JacK, 

and the maid Patty, and even of Mr. Singleton himself, (little as one 
would think that good gentleman, now abroad with his thifd wife, was cal- 
culated to strike a young ladj^i) with almost as much afiection as of his fri- 
gate and his prize, and ms ships's crew, and the absent first lieutenant, his 
especial friend, and a littie midshipman, his especial protege ? To any man 
of sensibility, this sensibility shown by a woman, ]roun^, lovely, animated, 
and artless, would have been dangerous ; to a siulor just come ashore it 
was irresistible. He made her talk in return of her own friends, and plea- 
sures and amusements, of her home atSanbury, where she had lived all her 
Ufe with her aunt and her cousin, and where she hoped always to live ; 
{" not always," thought our friend the captain ;) and how much more love- 
able those dear relations were in that dear home. *' My aunt,** said Sophy, 
*' is nervous, and afraid, so that you know nothing of her but that infirmity, 
and dear Honor does not love travelling, and does not like the sea, and has 
been all her life so much admired, that she is a little spoilt, and does not 
always know what she would have ; but you will love Honor when yon see 
her at home.'* 

" I may like her," said the captain, *' but I shall never love any woman 
but one ;*' and then followed in full form the declaration and the acceptance. 
'* I am so glad that you are not the heiress,*' added Captain Syndham, after 
repeating to her her cousin's jesting permission to him to marry which of 
liis wards he liked best ; *' I am so glad that you are not the heiress." 

** Are you ?" said Sophy, quietly. ** Now I should have thought that 
you, thorough sportsman as you are for a sailor," added Sophy, slyly, 
** would have liked Sanbury Manor, with its right of shooting, coursing^ 
and fishing, and its glorious Wye river. You would like Sanbury Manor.'' 

" Hang Sanbury Manor !" exclaimed the captain. 

" Na V," said Sophy, '' it's a pretty place, and a pretty house ; one of 
those old fashioned houses that fall upon the eye like a picture. The very 
lod^ at Sanbury is beautifuL You must not take an aversion to Sanbury." 

"I should like any place that had been your home, pretty or ugly," re- 
plied Captain Syndham ; "or rather I should think any house pretty that 
YOU lived in. But nevertheless, I am heartily glad that yon are not the 
heiress of Sanbury, because I have been so fortunate with prizes, and you 
seem so simple in your tastes, that I have enough for both of us, and now 
no one can even suspect me of bein^ mercenary ; of thinking of anything 
or any body but your own dear self?' 

''I should not have suspected you," said Sophy, tenderly; "but yoo' 
must go to Sanbury, and look at the old place, my faicwie fer so many yeai»; 
yon promise me that 7" 
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*' Yes,** replied the captain ; ** but it must be with Sophy Syndham, and 
D^*with Sophy Manning ;" and in spite of Sophy's blushing, " must in- 
deed !" So it was settled, they were all to go to London, to which the 
afiairs of his ship and his prize now called the captain ; there they were to 
be married, and on their return from a bridal excursion to Bath and Clifton, 
and Wales, were to pay a short visit to Mrs. LAcy and Honor, at the old 
manor house, which bad for so many years been the fair bride's only home. 

Mrs. Lacy, on being apprized of the intended marriage, began talking about 
money and settlements, and those aiiairs which, to persons not in love, seem 
■o important-; but Captain Syndham stopped her, and Sophy stopped her ; 
and as, in a letter to Captain Manning, the generous sailor desired that 
writings might be prepared, by which ail that ne was worth in the world 
should be settled on Sophy and her children j and as these settlements, 
read over by the lawyer ni the usual unintelligible manner, were signed by 
the enamoured seaman without the slightest examination, it was impos- 
sible foT any guardian to object to conduct so confiding and so liberal. 

" Oh, that poor Jack could see this day !" was Capt Syndham's excla- 
mation as they were leaving London after the happy ceremony, in his own 
ele^nt new carriage, attended, somewhat to his surprise, by the lad^*8 
maid, whom he had thought exclusively devoted to the service of Mim 
Manning. Oh, that poor Jack could see this day ! you must make ac- 
quaintance with him, Sophy, and with my good aunt, and Mr. Singleton.. 
Y ou must know them, Sophy ; they will so adore you. 

** And I shall so love the people whom you love," rejoined Sophy ; but 
we have no room for bridal talk, and must hasten to the conclusion of an 
over-long tale. 

After a few days of rapid travelling — short days they seemed to the mar« 
ried lovers — after a very brief tour, for the bridegroom's time was hmited, 
they arrived at the beautiful village of Sanbury. 

"There it .js — the dear manor-house!" exclaimed Sophy, as they 
approached a line old building, embosomed in its own venerable oaks^tbe 
Buver Wye winding like a shmin^ snake amid the woody hills and veraant 
iMwns ; " there it is !" exclaimed the fair bride, " mine own dear hotoe! 
And your home too, mine own dear husband ! for being mine^ it is yours," 
continued she, with a smile that would have made a man overlo<^ a greater 
misfortune than that of having married an heiress. " You are re^ly the 
master of Sanbury, think of it what you may," pursued the fair bride ; ** it is 
my first deceit, and shall be my last : hut when I found that because Ho- 
noria was the elder you took her for the richer cousin, I could not resist the 
temptation of this little surprise ; and if you are angry, there (pointing to 
the side of the wood) sits one who will plead for me." 

And suddenly, from the beautiful gothic lodge, the gate belonging to 
which had been so arranged as to open with a pulley, arose the well Known 
sounds, 

" Here am I, poor Jack, 
Just come home from sea ; 
With shiners in my sack — 
Pray what do you think of me ?" 

And there sate poor Jack himself in all his glory, waving his hat over his 
^rey head, with tne tears streaming down .his honest cheeks, absolutely 
tipsy with joy. 

And before Captain Syndham had sufficiently recovered from his asto- 
nishment to speak a word, indeed, whilst he was clasping his lovely wife to 
his ovyn warm heart, — the carriage had reached the mansion, on the steps 
of which stood, in one happy group, her people and his j^Captain Manning, 
Mrs. Lacy, and Honor, (then really beautiful in her smiling sympathy,) 
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Mr. Singleton, Mrs. IVfartin, and the little maid Patty, standing behind on 
the upper step, and looking two inches taller in her joy and delight. 

So much for the Sailor's wedding. There is little need to say, that the 
married life, which sprang from sucn a beginning, was as happy as it was 
prosperous. 
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BT THE Rkv. HOBART CAUNTBK. 
CJ'Vom '• n» BngOMk Amuttlt*^ for ISaS.] 

The assizes approached. CUflS>rd's friends were numerous and influen- 
tial, but in his case influence could be of no avail as a safeguard a/^aiAst 
the penalty of crime. He knew that if he were found guilty he must suf- 
fer. His s(4e chance, therefore, was to silence that only evidence which 
could convict him. Agunst the oath of Esther Lutterel nothing conld 
prevail. Immense sums were consequently offered to purchase her silence, 
but she despised such sordid temptation. Every effort made to win her 
from her resolved and just purpose was unavailing. She turned with 
scornful indignation from the oflbred bribe. ** No,*' said she, '* he has 
ruined me ; that I could forgive, because Heaven might pardon that ; but be 
has murdered my child — that Heaven will never pardon, and I dare not 
I will not, therefore, interpose betwixt the detincjuent and his judgs, when 
that deUnquent deserves to die, and th4t judge is the delegate of One who 
is eternal. He has braved the penalty ; why then should ae not suffer it? 
Let him die.'* •- 

The day of trial arrived. Clifford was brought into the do£k — alas-! 
hoV changed ! Terror had wrought feaifal rava^fes upon a Toufttenaa0e 
which the most fastidious could not deny to be hanasome. The blood 
seemed to have receded from every vein, while the blanched features told a 
fearful tale of sleepless nights and daily heart-burnings. A yellow tinge 
had usurped the usually transparent skin, while the whole countenance, 
^thered mto one unvarying expression of subdued agony, appeared like an 
ivory head that had yielded up its fAiUiitive whiteness to the g^ud sp<c^- 
tion of time. The change wnich a few short weeks had wrought was truly 
astonishing. He was scarcely to be recognised as the once robust, lively, 
thoughtless Clifford. Days seemed to nave been converted into years. 
His hair had become thin, and hung in straggling tresMS on his pallid tem- 
ples, which were deeply indented with the Tines of acute sufiering. His 
nose was sharp and shrunk ; his eyes were sunk and hollow ; his cheeks 
rigid ; his jaws fallen ; and his lips so attenuated, that, when closed, the 
mouth was only indicated by a strong curved line. He sighed deeply, and 
the hurried glance which he every now and then threw around the court, 
showed how busy were the enemies of his peace within him. A tear of 
sympafliy gathered in the eyes of many of the spectators, when they beheld 
the alt««d aspect of the man whose person but a few weeks before had 
been the envy of many and the admiration of all. What a tyrant is guilt 
when her slaves crouch beneath her scourge ! 

The trial commenced. Cliflbrd was near fainting several times during ' 
the opening address of the opposing counsel, and when he heard the dread- 
ful charge announced that he was the murderer of his own. child, he fell 
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senteless upon tiio beam which separated him from that part of the comt 
appropriated to the apectators. ne was, however, soon restored to a con- 
■ciousness of his awful situation, and was furnished with a glass of water 
at his own request, which he swallowed with the most painful eagerness^ 
' Several times during the opening speech he was near falHng. He continued, 
however, to retain his senses to the conclusion, when the prosecutor 
was ushered into court. Every eye was fixed upon the witness-box. After 
a short pause, Esther entered with a firm step, and a serene, unembarrassed 
air ; nevertheless, as soon as she was ready to be examined, the mo- 
mentary duiver of her lip, and the transient flush upon her ashy cheek, 
showed tnat all was not at rest within. Her bosom heaved quick and 
heavily, but her self-command, evidently amid the most violent inward 
struggles, was truly surprising. She lost not her composure a single in- 
stant Her clear, dark eye had in it an expression of lofty determination, 
blended, nevertheless, with a dignified respect, which excited the admira- 
tion of the whole court Every person present felt a lively interest in her 
iwelfare : but in proportion as their sympathies were excited towards her they 
were weakeneJ towards her seducer. The cdntrast between them was 
remarkable. She stood before them in the severe dignity of her beauty — he 
in the untimely wreck of his. In her the hand of sorrow had shaded, but 
not eclipsed it : in him, the scourge of terror and the stings of remorse had 
marred it altogether. Although she had become the dupe of his artifice, 
apd suflfered the penalty of her frailty, he, nevertheless, had been the greater 
victim ; for while she had been the prey of another's guilt, he had fallen a 
victim to his own. It must be confessed, she rejoiced that retribution had 
overtaken him. Her wrongs were too ^reat to be easily forgiven ; they 
had seared her sympathies — they had extmguished her woman's tenderness. 

Upon entering the box, Elsther made a slight inclination of the head to 
the presiding judge, and then fixed her eye placidly, but keenly, upon the 
emmining advocate. She exhibited no symptoms of timidity, but stood 
before him with an air of such settled coUectedness, that he seemed rather 
disconcerted, as he cast towards her a glance of somewhat eouiv^cal 
in^liiry, and found it repelled by a quiet but indignant frown. She, like the 
pnsoner, was dressed in the deepest mourning, which strikingly contrasted 
wiUi the transparent whiteness of he? beautiful countenance. Her hair was 
withdrawn from her forehead, and she wore neither cap nor bonnet, so that 
the whole face was eonspicuously exposed, and every expression, therefore, 
visible to the spectators. She looked not pale from sickness, nevertheless 
.she was- pale ; while in her tall, but round and well-proportioned form there 
was a delicacy and ease of motion, at the same time a sustained elevation 
in her whole deportment, which soon expelleMl those favourable sentiments 
at first awakeuM for the wretched Chfibrd, and excited in every bosom a 
feeling bordering upon detestation towards him as the seducer of so much 
loveliness. As soon as she appeared before the court, Cliffi>rd shrunk be- 
fore the object of his base perficfy, as if conscience-stricken at the unfavoura- 
ble impression which he saw she was but too likely to excite against him. 
The blood rushed for a moment into his cheeks with a most distressing im- 
petuosity, spreading there a deep purple sufiusion ; but immediately lefl it, 
when the skin resumed its dull parchment hue, while the quivering eyelid 
closed over the sunken orb beneath it, as if to shut out at once from his 
view the world and its miseries. ^ He listened with breathless anxiety to the 
evidence which was to decide his doom. It was brief but decisive. lA a 
distinct tone, which was low, but neither feeble nor tremulous, Esther 
denounced Clifibrd as the murderer of her infant, by stabbing it in the breast 
with a knife. 

The knife was produced in court, and she swore to it as the same with 
which the prisoner at the bar had inflicted the fyXal etab that ^prcred her of 
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her babe. Her testimony could not be overthrown, and evidently made a 
strong impression upon the hearers. Clifibrd did not once raise his eyes, 
whilst she was delivering it ; but the convulsive twitches of his countenance 
plainly denoted what was passing within him. Esther seemed studiously 
to avoid turninp; her face towards him, as if she was determined not to be 
diverted from her purpose, by the silent appeals which suffering naturally 
makes to our sympathies and our compassion. She was most severely cross- 
examined by the counsel for the defence; nevertheless, with all his legal 
acutenees, he could not impeach the integrity of her evidence. Her answers 
were brief but unembarrassed ; the facts which she had to communicate, 
few, but conclusive. When she had retired, Clifibrd was asked if he haa 
any thing to offer in his defence. He was dreadfully agitated ; but, a&er 
a short pause, recovered himself sufficiently to address the court He 
spoke as follows : — 

*' My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Jury ; I have but few words to say, 
and as I hope for mercy from that eternal Judge, before whom, if I am 
convicted upon this atrocious cliarge, I must soon appear, those words will 
record the truth. It is not likely that, standing in the fearful position in 
which I now do, I should rashly run the hazard of going into the presence 
of Him, who is the dispenser of justice as well as of mercy, with a lie upon 
my lips, and with its taint upon my soul. Let this, then, be with you the 
pledge of my integrity. The witness whom you have just heard, is for- 
sworn. However cunningly falsehood may be disguised m the garb of sim- 
plicity, it is not, therefore, the less falsehooa because it is so disguised. If I 
am ootdemned, I shall have become its victim. The following are the 
fact8> which the prosecutor has so atrociously endeavoured to turn to my 
ondoing. At her own request I met her, on the night mentioned in her 
evidence, on the spot were the supposed miirder was committed, for which 
I now stand arraigned before you. Afler reproaching me with her ruin, 
she affected to dAuN^a reconciliation, and to part from me in peace. She 
held her babe before me, and entreated for it a father's blessing. I pro- 
nounced in the overflowing sincerity of my heart, the paternal* benediction. 
At this moment, the child, which had been for some time in ill health, 
became suddenly convulsed. I snatched a penknife from my pocket, to cut 
the string of its dress, when the mother, in the agitation of her alarm, stum- 
bled, thus forcing the infant against the knife, which instantly penetrated 
its side. I recoiled with consternation at the accident; but she wildly 
screamins, forced the little suflerer into my arms, streaming with its blood, 
alarmed £e neighbouring cottagers, and taxed me as its murderer. These 
are the simple facts, and upon their truth I stake my soul's eternal security. 
I am the victim of a disappointed woman's vengeance." 

This address awakened no compassion for the unhappy man ; on the con- 
trary, it excited a murmur of indignation through the whole assembly. His 
countenance instant^ fell as this token of popular feeling jarred upon his 
ear. The testimony of Esther had been supported by strong circumstan- 
tial evidence. The judge at length summed up, and the jur]r, without aiiit- 
ting the court, found the prisoner guilty. Upon hearing this'fatal verdict, 
the wretched man fell back into the dock insensible. Esther, whose ear it 
had reached, for she was standing near the jury>boz, after having long 
struggled with her emotions, was now so entirely overcome by them, that, 
when sentence of death had been passed upon the unhappy Cliflbrd, she 
sunk upon the floor in convulsions, and in this pitiable state was taken 
from the court by her afHicted mother. 

Cliflbrd was now put into one of the condemned cells, and clothed in the 
coarse habit assigned to those who have forfeited their lives to the outraged 
laws of their country. He had only three days to prepare his soul for etw- 
nity. What a term for a wretch so immersed in sin, to prepare to meet 
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bia omnipotent Judge ! Was there no escape 7 None ! The couit ha4 
denied him all hopes upon earth, and what had he beyond ? What but ^ 
prospect too black even for the imagination of despair ! Nothing can be 
imaged to the mind so fearful, as the reflections of a man about to be 
launched upon the illimitable ocean of etemit}[, with such a burden of un- 
expiated sins upon ^his soul, as a forced penitence cannot remove ; and 
standing upon the very ver^ of his awful destiny, looking through the mi* 
Ci'oscopic perspective of his imagination into a near prospect of undefinable 
horrors. We nave seen, indeed, instances of criminals who have met their 
doom with that stern obduracy of spirit which has enabled them to smile at 
the dreadful array of death, and curse the very Omnipotent before whose 
august presence they were about to appear. Shall we imagine, however, 
that because the tongue blasphemed, and the countenance could assume a 
smile, when the shatt of death was on the win/g^, the heart was at peace? 
No ! Whatever may be the influence of a daring resolution upon the body, 
it cannot stifle the tortures of the spirit The latter may be agonised, ana 
writhe under pan^ too frightful for contemplation, when the £rmer seems 
not to sufier. Y^th Cliffi>rd, however, the keen scourge of remorse had 
visited both with its terrible inflictions. He could look nowhere for 
comfort, nowhere for peace. He now, indeed^ duns to the consecutions o£ 
religion : .but they offered no consolation to him. He was to die, Qot ibfi 
death oi the righteous man, but of the condemned — the degraded criminal. 
He was to pensh, not in hope, but in abandonment ; not a repentant pro- 
digal, but a rejected rebel How willingly would he now make repara^* 
iion to the injured Esther for the wrc^ios he had heaped upon he|>j[>ut it 
was too late. Alas ! that he could recal the past ; how different should be 
the tenor of his future life. This conclusion vas wrung from him by his 
terrors ; but past recollections, in spite of his now bitter contrition, poured 
through his bosom a tide of the most agonising emotions. Now -the stings 
of conscience were felt, tipped with all their peMSon^^Hem^rse let loose 
lier scorpions within him, which clunfi to and prev^Wipon his lacerated 
heart The .veriest wretch in the dark dungeon of the inquisition, groaning 
under his lately inflicted tortures, and anticipating the future. ra<^, was a 
happy being, compared to him who had no better prospect than the endu- 
rance of sufferings that must be for 'ever, and shall be as great as they are 
illimitable. 

The morning appointed for the execution at fength dawned, but Clifford's 
preparation for another world was no further advanced, than when he had 
received the warning that his term of life was fixed. He had been too 
much engrossed by his terrors to allow him sufficiently to abstract his mind 
from the awfulness of his situation, 'and to repose his hopes upon that divine 
merc^, which is denied to none who seek it with a right disposition of soul, 
even in the hour of their extremity. He could not seek it. He could qoC 
crush the worm within, and he already seemed to feel that it would never 
die. It had a fearful vitality which worked upon every fibre of his frame^ 
and reached even the impassive sfHrit His hopelessness increased as the 
awful period drew nigh which was to terminate his earthly pil^image^ fie 
Had no resource in reflection. His bosom was a volcano, which the lava of 
burning thought violently overflowed, streaming its soorchins fires through 
every avenue of perception, and giving him, while yet upon the threshold of 
eternity, a terrible foretaste of hell. 

Upon the fatal moming when his sentence was to be fulfilled, he rose 
from a feverish sleep, and threw himself upon his knees in agony. He could 
not pray. He had committed no prayer to memory, and his mind was in too 
wild a state of conflict with his terrors to enable him to frame one. He supplio 
cated his God to have mercy upon him ; but this was all the prayer he could 
ofier op. The bell at length tolled the hour, when he was, according to the 
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temuB of hU sentence, to be taken from his cell to the place of execution, 
there to expiate his crime by the forfeiture of his life. He was conducted 
to the press-room. His legs scarcely supported him ; and he was obliged 
to avail himself of the assistance of one of the turnkeys, or he would have 
fallen. He seated himself upon a low bench, in a state bordering upon 
absolute stupefaction, whilst his irons were knocked oS* and his hands 
bound, preparatory to his execution. He could scarcely articulate in- 
telligibly, in consequence of the excited state of his mind. While the pre- 
parations for the last eventful scene of his life were in progress, CUm>rd, 
whose eyes had been closed in a paroxysm of mental excitation, heard his 
name pronounced in a low but aistinct tone, and, suddenly looking up, 
beheld the wretch Elsther beside him. She had undergone a considerable 
change in her appearance within the last three days. She now looked pale 
and haggard. There was a dark crimson spot on each cheek, but every 
other part of her countenance was colourless. The clear whiteness of her 
skin had assumed the sickly hue of disease : it was dull and sallow. The 
lustre of her eve, though still bright, had considerably faded ; yet there was 
in it at intervals that same stern expression of resolved purpose which she 
had BO frequently exhibited during the late trial, and which renewed in the 
bosom of the terrified criminal feelings little likely to soothe the desperate 
agonies of his heart. She approached him firmly. He shrunk from her, 
as he would 'have shrunk from a herald of the pestilence. " Clifibrd,"saia 
she at length, ''my prophecy is about to be accomplished — the day of 
retribution is arrived. You are about to go where * the prisoners rest 
tosetbe% and hear not the voice of the oppressor.' Let us part in peace." 
CGfibrd gasped — he spoke not, but turned from her with a convulsive 
shudder. A tear gathered into her eye, and rolled silently down her cheek 
— she however dashed it aside, and in an instant regained her self-posses- 
sion. "I pity thee," she resumed, '* but there are crimes of which it were 
criminal even to seekjto remit the penalty. I confess, too, that it is a dear, 
though painful satisfaction to me, to witness the author of my everlasting 
shame, the victim of his own misdeeds ; and if, at this moment I could pluck 
thee from the scaiK>ld, still would I withhold from thee the arm of succour. 
Thou deservest to die. A thousand lives were all too little to atone for the 
wrongs which thou hast done me. Make thy peace with heaven, for the 
fearful day of audit is at hand — may God forgive thee !" 

The procession was now ordered to move towards the drop, and Esther 
was in consequence obliged to quit the prison. She left the press-room, 
made her way through the crowd which had collected outside the walls, and 
placed herself almost immediately under the drop, whence she could obtain 
a perfect view of the execution, as if she anticipated a horrible satisfaction 
in witnessing the^dying struggles of that man who had rendered her con- 
dition in this world one of unmitigated misery ; and, perhaps, prepared for 
her one still more miserable in a world eternal. The venement exacerbations 
with which she was struggling, were but too visible to those around her ; 
their attention, however, was soon called to those more arresting objects 
which they had assembled to behold. Her breath came from her lunes in 
quick BpasoK>dic gaspings, while the blood was forced into her very fore- 
head by the violence of the conflict within her ; yet she uttered not a ciy. 
Reserve was still written legibly in every lineament of her quivering coun 
tenaneeu She made a desperate efibrt to be composed, and in part succeed* 
ed. A slight tremor of the lip, and a faint, hurried catching of the breath, 
less audible than a lover's whisper, were the only indications of those active 
fermentations of emotion which were busy within her bosom. The prisoner 
was now brought out, and appeared upon the drop, but so completely was 
he overcome, that he was obh^ed to be carried up tbe ladder to the platform. 
He was supported while the executioner adjusted the cord, looking rather 
1—16 
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Tike a thin^ snatched from the grave, and into which the spark of aiitmatioa 
had been just struck, than a creature in which that spark was about to be 
extinguished, and vtrhich the grave was ready to enclose. The foam oosod 
from the comers of his mouth, while the thin tear forced its way through 
the closed lids, fearfulljr denoting the horrors which were darting their thou- 
sand stin|;8 into his affrighted souL There was a death-like stillness among 
the crowct Not a sound was heard, save the occasional sig^^h of sympathy 
or the sob of pity, whilst the awful preparations were makmg previous to 
withdrawing the fatal bolt All Uiis wnile, Esther kept her eye fixed, with 
anxious earnesncss, upon the platform. The preparations were at len^ 
completed, and the cap drawn over the eyes or the criminal. Elxpectation 
had become so painfully intense among the crowd, that their very breathings 
were audible. The bolt was now about to be withdrawn^ when a voice 
was heard from among the assembled multitude — "He is innocent — I 
am forsworn !" Every eye was directed towards the spot The speaker 
had fallen to the earUi — it was Ejsther. She was lifted up, but no sign 
of animation appeared in her now ghastly features. She was mstantly taken 
to a neighbouring surgeon, but no blood followed the lancet — she was 
dead. The sherifThappenedto be on the spot, and immediately ordered the 
execution to be suspended, until more tangible evidence should be obtain- 
ed. In the pocket of the unhappy jgiri, whom Clifford had so cruelly aban- 
doned, was found a written confession which confirmed, in eveiy particular, 
what he had declared upon his trial. He was immediately respited, and 
eventually released ; yet the bli^^ht of infamy was upon him. He was given 
back, indeed, to existence, but his peace of mind was gone. Hi^ife was 
inglorious, still not without fruit It was a sombre anda chequered scene. 
He had been stunned by the shock, to which he had so nearly fallen a 
victim. He had reaped the bitter harvest of seduction. All his bngfat pros- 
pects had been blasted ; he resolved, therefore, that the rest of his days 
should be spent in makins atonement for the past, and preparing for that 
future which is eternal. He lived an outcast, but died a penitent. 



THOMAS HARTLAND THE SMUGGLER.* 

[JBWm " Tkt EHgUtk ilwHiai," M IBK.] 

At the extremity of a lonely valley, overlooking the ever-changing 
ocean, stood Combe Court, one of those picturesque structures which the 
antiquary would refer to the period when the castle gave place to the 
castellated mansion. Combe Court, however, in point of extent, could 
not properly lay claim to so imposing a title as the latter. Its design had 
originally been quadrangular, and a considerable portion of the buildin/» 
consisted of a rude tower, which bore the marks of having once been 
strongly fortified. But the old place seemed to have fallen on evil days, and 
their was an air of neglect ana dilapidation about it, which told .of coinci- 
dent ciecay in the fortunes of its possessors. Its occupant, who was locally 

* Lord Byroads ramark, that ** truth la stranger than fiction," is heoomiag a 
truism. The leadiog passages in this little narrative form part of the romantic 
history .of a celebrated smuggler, nearly a century ago, respecting whom many 
traditieas l^ave been current on our western coast. Some portions of the story 
hav^ noopessajrtly been altered, and a similar liberty has been taken with the name 
of (h^ principal actor, but th^ loeak is iwchangsd. 
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known by the name of " Souire Hartland," was an individual who had 
moved in the higher ranks ot society, and whose family had in the olden 
time held no unimportant position in the district with which it had for cen- 
turies been identified. But their fortunes had been shattered during the 
troublous times of the civil war ; and th3 patrimony which the subject of 
this story came into possession of was reduced almost to a shadow by an 
event as disastrous as it was unforeseen. Hartland smiled on the pursuits 
of an extensive smuggler, and permitted him to lodge a valuable cargo in 
his dwelling ; the matter got wmd, and he was exchequered in an immense 
sum. The blow was overwhelming, and Hartland, who had for several 
years represented the venerable little borough of in Parliament, with- 
drew wholly fi'om society, and confined himself to the solitude of Combe 
Court, which, with one smsdl farm, was all that he could now call his own. 
His hatred to the government had become deep and indehble, and he soon 
renewed his acq\iaintance with his old friends the smugolers. Hartland 
had been united in early youth to a woman whose o;entTe and feminine 
spirit was ill adapted for the stormy life which awaited her ; and he had an 
only son, named Walter, who, almost from his infancy, displayed so decided 
a partiality for salt water, that his father-— little foreseeing the events 
which were to take place — consented to his entering the naval service 
when he was scarcely twelve years old. 

The wild life and hazardous pursuits of the followers of the ''free 
trade," had many charms for a man of the bold and restless tem- 
perament of Hartland ; and it was not Ions before it began to be 
rumoured that his fishing smack bore richer freights than herrings or mack- 
arel : — still, owin^ probably to the extreme seclusion of the situation, and 
the great caution (^served by his confederates, he had hitherto escaped the 
visits of the revenue officers. Shortly before the time when this story 
commences, Walter Hartland, to whom his &ther was passionately, at- 
tached, paid his birth-place a visit, after many years' absence. The youth- 
ful Lieutenant could not long remain at the " Court," without discovering 
that hid father was deeply engaged in smuggling transactions. As an 
officer of his majesty's navy, he was thus placed in a delicate and difficult 

Position ; and he took an early opportunity of seriously remonstratiiifi with 
is father on the great hazard and disgrace attendant upon such a calling ; 
but the warning was unheeded. Mrs. Hartland then united in imploring 
her husband to abandon all connexion with the lawless men with whose 
fortunes he had become involved — but Hartland^s mind was then intently 
fixed on the successful prosecution of a very extensive transaction in 
which he had embarked nearly all his gains, — visions of wealth again 
floated before bier eyes, — and the profibred counsel was spumed . with 
anger. At length words arose between Walter and his father, and the 
latter in the heat of the moment uttered imprecations " not loud but deep" 
against his son, which ended in a parting as abrupt as it was melancholy. 
Tne die was cast Thomas Hartland henceforth became a professed 
smavgler. 

The occupation of a smuggler is looked upon with very different impres- 
sions by the inhabitants of the coast to those which are commonly asso- 
ciated with it by the dwellers in inland districts ; and however demorali- 
sing and pernicious it may really be to those who pursue it, the followers of 
the ** free tmde" are, even at the present day, received outwardly witli the 
same degree of notice as those who are engaged in the ledtinate pursuits 
of commerce and industry. This fact was exemplified in the present 
instance : and those who had received the ''S*quire*' after his misfortunes, 
with cola words and averted looks, now that rumours of his returning 
wealth began to prevail, would have sought his society with the same eager- 
ness as ever. B it they overshot their mark with Hartland. 
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Shortly after Walter's departure, the expected cargo arritred, and was 
housed, for the first time since the fatal discovery whioi had formerly led to 
his ruin, in the cellars of Combe Court, prior to its transmission into the 
interior of the country. Extensive preparations had been made for this 
purpose the following evening, when Hartland and several of his leading 
partners in the undertaking, who were anxiously awaiting the hour fixed 
for the approach of their confederates, were suddenly alarmed by the 
receipt of a communication to the efiect that the run had reached the ears of 
the revenue officers, and that a force was to be despatched that evening to 
effect the seizure of the goods. This intelligence fell like a thunderbolt 
upon the little party assembled at Combe Court. The most daiin^ and 
experienced lost for the moment their presence of mind ; and now it was 
that the singular boldness and decision of the character of their leader first 
shone deany out Although almost every shilling he possessed in Uie 
world was at stake, he iqppeared unusually cool and collected, and was " up 
and doing," whilst others thought There was only one chance of saving 
the property, and that was by opposing force to force. Ruin;!tarted him in 
the face in the event of a seizure ; and should the attempt at resistance 
proVe successful, the machinery already in operation would secure the safety 
of the goods, and provide for his support in anoUier land. 

At tEat hour it was certainly a bold step. Before the plan of defence 
had been fixed upon, the assailants might perhaps be within the vicinity a£ 
the house. It yet wanted two hours for tiie time fixed for the arrival of'^the 
associates of the smugglers, and there was no time to send for aid, which 
under other circumstances might easily have been procured from a village 
devoted to their interests, further on the coast. The party at the Court 
consisted of only ei^t persons, excluding Mrs. Hartland and a female 
servant, whose alarm may well be imaginea. 

It is as extraordinary as it is lamentable, how soon association with those 
vntb. whom crime is familiar hardens the heart Men dirink at first, but 
their better feelings rapidly become deadened, and^ advancing step b^ step, 
at last they plunge into the abyss, and enter without fear or nesitatum 
upon undertakings from which they would once have recoiled with horror. 
Such is but too often the case with those who, like the smuggler, make no 
scruple in evading the law ; and Hartland, who had belonged to the high* 
bom and the far-descended, now had become so far desperate in the 
pursuit of ^in as deliberately to plan a scheme which must certainly be 
attended with the loss of human lite. 

The familiarity of the smugglers with scenes of peril and adventure, in 
some measure, made up for the smallness of their number ; but it was the 
capabilities oi the building for the purposes of defence, tiiat they mainly 
reued on. The windows of the tower, which we have already spoken oi, 
were placed at a considerable height from the grouncL and intersected by 
massive stone mullions placed close together : and had the defenders been 
Sttfficientl3[ numerous, the place might certainly have been held against a 
very superior force unsupported by artillery. But there was a short range 
of building connected with the tower, whica was only partly covered by l£e 
loop-holes in the latter ; the great object, therefore, now was to secure this 
part of the dwelling in such a way as to prevent a surprise at some parti* 
cular pcHnt The preparations for defence were soon coinpleted ; the fur- 
niture was piled in masses in defence of the doors and ivindows ; and all 
the fire-arms^nd other defensive weapons were prepared and arranged for 
action, and placed for security within the walls of the tower. 

The twilight was deepening into darkness, when a small party of men 
maiehed cautiously, yet rapidly^ along a narrow winding road, which led 
down the valley towards the abode of^Hartland. They paused on reacb- 
ing a point in tne road at a short distance in the rear of the building, but 
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which was concealed from the observation of its inmates by the matsive 
proportions of an intervening rock that threw its broad shadow far acrosa 
the narrow valley. Tha night was profbandly calm, and the measured, 
yet scarce-heard tramp of their footsteps, with the hoarse gurgling of a stream 
which forced its way along the lied of the fflen, alone broke the deep still- 
ness. The aged structure seemed wrapped in gloom ; and not a single 
ray of light gave token of human habitation. 

" Who soes there 7^ said Hartland, from one of the loop-holes of the 
tower, as me strangers marched onward, and nearcd the principal entrance. 

*' In the King's name,*' replied a firm voice, " wc demand an entrance, 
or we will force it" 

There was a moment's pause — a death-like stillness^ and then the 
shaip report of a musket, followed by a stifled groan, told the result The 
sudoenness and unexpected violence of the defence stunned the assailants ; 
and they disappeared in the darkness just as the second flash of light from 
all the smugglers simultaneously conveyed anoUier lesson of the useless- 
ness, indeed madness, of attempting to force an entrance against odds so 
immensely in favour of the assail^ The next quarter oran hour was 
passed by the outlaw and his little band in agonizing anxiety ; but all re- 
maining quiet, they concluded that the king's officers had retreated for a rein- 
forcement A shrill whistle was soon after reco^ised as a signal of 
the approach of the people who had been engaged to assist in the removal 
of the ^oods ; and before many minutes had elaspcd they began to arrive 
in conaderaUe numbers. 

About two-thirds of the cargo had been removed out of harm's way, 
when the scouts canie in and gave the alarm. The smugglers immediately 
giathered around their leadc r — the lights were extinguished — the drivers 
of the pack-horses scampered r.way, and all again was still. After a brief 
but anxious consultation, it was decided that a show of defence shoiUd at 
ii»t be kept up, and then that the parties should escape by the postern of 
the tower under cover of the darkness. This plan was, however, hastily 
abandoned on learning from an almost breathless scout, who had been sent 
up the glen, that the king's officers were at hand in g)reat force, and there- 
fore it was probable they would surround the building. The smugglers 
instantly fled ; but one ox the party, more devilish than the rest, wimout 
Hartland's knowledgs, set several of the bales which yet remained in the 
c^ars, on fire, before he quitted the tower. 

The revenue officers advanced with extreme caution and gradually closed 
round the .building. Preparations were made for forcing the principal 
entrance, when the appearance of a deep glow of light within the tower made 
them suddenly pause. Presently their suspicions were confirmed, and a 
dense column of smoke began to issue from the windows ajnd crevices, 
accompanied by the crackling of timber and other combustibles. The forc^ 
sight of the officer in command was probably the means of saving several 
lives. He anticipated, from the great strength and solidity of the walls, 
that the .fire would be confined to the tower ; and he apprehended, not 
without reason, that a quantity of gunpowder might have been left within it 
He Uierefbre judged it prudent to await the issue at a safe distance. The 
man had scarcely vritharawn, when a fearful crash burst on the night air ; 
the massive walu cracked and shivered to their foundation — a mass of 
bkizing materials was driven farnpwpufd and scattered around over field and 
flood. The report of the explosion rattled alon/o^ the rocks of the shore and 
valley like successive salvos of artilleiy ; and the sea-mews and other 
tenants of the eraig shrieked in chorus, alarmed by the reiteration of noises 
■o unusual. 

After that disastroni night Thomas Hartland was heard of no moreen the 

IS* 
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cout of Deron. Years pasaed away. Walter Haitland retained to his 
once happy home, and found it deserted and desolate. His parents were 
supposed to be numbered with the dead — and he now recalled with a bit> 
ter pang the quarrel wiUi his father which had led to his departure. He 
knelt and ofiered up a prayer to his Creator for forgiveness, and then 
departed with a heavy heart 

♦ * * >K * * 

The years 1746-7 were distinguished on the northern coast of Devon, for 
the extraordinary daring and remarkable dexterity of the smugglers. The 
c^rts of the servants of government, althoush skilUnl and persevering, 
became almost unavailing. Seizures were rare^ efiected, and then seldom 
without the efiiision of blood. The revenue officers at last declared their 
belief that the smugglers must be under the protection of his satanic majestv 
in person ; and strange stories began to be circulated concerning a dark 
figure who was frequentljr seen tuingan active part in directing or assist- 
ins their operations. Tins indinduai seemed indeed to bear a charmed 
lira ; always the last to retreat in time of danger — now in the thick of the 
affiray, dealing blows with fearful efi^t on his adversarieiL and then, like a 
will-o'-Uie-wisp, eluding their ^sp, he baffled all the eflbrts to take him, 
with singular success and danng. Suddenly, however, he disappeared 
from the coast, and was believed to have perished in a desperate encounter 
ia the month of January, 1747. Such was not the case : the stranger was 
Thomas Hartland, whose romantic history we shall now resume. 

Few spots in the British seas then presentedereater advantages for (he 
residence of a smuggler than Lundy Island, from its situation^ it might 
be said to form the key of the Bristol Channel ; and its capabilities for the 
purposes either of defence or concealment, werecertainlv unrivalled. The 
appearance of Lundy Island, when viewed from seawaro, is sin^lariy pic- 
turesque and dreary. Surrounded on every side by inaccessible rocks, 
which often rise almost perpendiculariy to a great hdsht above the level of 
the ocean, in some parts it requires no great stretch oi fancy to ima^ne it 
one vast fortification, with loop-holes at occasiopal intervals ; whilst in 
others, the black and overhanging summits of the clifis, worn into vast 
caverns and yawning excavations by the assault of the waves, create fearful 
apprehensions of their instability in the nund of the spectator from beneath. 
Here the sea — even during the gentle breezes of^ summer — issi^dom 
altogether tranauil : and, on the odmest day, the deep intonations, and 
ceaseless war ot the waters as they dash idly ag^nst the rocks, come im- 
pressively on the ear, when heard on the summit of the steep. But it is in 
stormy weather that Lundy Island is seen to most advantage ; and the 
wildnees and sublimity of the scene at such periods b ceitunly not sur- 
passed in any part of our western coast, — then indeed 
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The terrible Atlantic, breaks its roeks 
In thundering conflict, the unearthly howl 
Mi^t almost wake the dead." 

The only entrance to this remariiable island is a steep windinc path 
throng the rocks on the eastern beach, scarcely suffictent to admit tEepas- 
sage of two persons abreast On every other side it is securelv fortified 
by nature a^^ftinst the assaults of man. A retreat aflbrding such extraor- 
dinary facihties for the saccessfol prosecution of his wild and haxardous 
profeMion, did not escape the far-sighted glance of Hartland. He, how- 
ofvr deemed it prudent to wait until time should have so dianged his 
ippearancc and oblitemted the remembrance of Ins history as to render his 
residenoe in this natnral stronghold a OMtter of secniity. He therefore 
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fixed his residence on the coast of Holland when be first quitted his native 
coiratry. After many years had elapsed, during which he had commanded 
a smuggting lugger, which traded to the southern coast of England, he 
began oocasionaUy to revisit his native shores, his former knowledge of 
wluch now conduced most materially to his success. In course of time he 
confined lumself exclusively to this trad^ how successfully we have already 
glanced at. Lundy Island, which had in his early youth been populous, 
was now desolate and deserted, in consequence oi the atrocities perpetrated 
by a French orivateer ; the proprietor was therefore anxious to obtain an 
occupant, ana closed with Hartland on easy terms. 

Our hero soon formed a little colony around him, and before many 
months had elapsed, a group of cottages nestled amongst the rocks near the 
entrance of the sin^lar pass from the beach. It was a wild little place, and 
bore all the indications that its inhabitants ploughed the deep and not Uie 
land. In outward appearance indeed it might have been taken for a fish- 
ing village — for nets hanging to dnr, strings offish, the tackling of a boat, 
or a broken oar, met the eye on either side : but the pursuits of its people 
were of a less peaceful character, and oftentimes the place was the haunt 
of men whose lives were as desperate as their fortunes. Hartland, how- 
ever, although chiefly engrossed with the more lucrative profession of 
smuggling, did not lose sight of the occupations of his youth ; for he 
introduced live-stock, and even deer into the island, and sometimes him- 
self took into hand the plough and the sickle. His own dwelling was 
situated within hail of the village, at the summit of the rocks, commanding^ 
an extensive view over the waters of the ChanneL Here he lived — at once 
uniting the opposite pursuits of smu^ler, farmer, and fisherman ; com- 
m&ndinp the implicit obedience of thelnUe band of men he had progressive- 
ly attached to mi fortunes, and ensuring their fidelity b^ the kindness as 
well as by the firmness of his character. That such ah individual, or per- 
haps we may say, such a community, should have dwelt in security on an 
island within a few leagues of the coast of Devon, in the middle of the last 
century, may well be deemed an anomaly at the present day — but such 
was nevertheless the fact. Suspicion certainly was excited, and the island 
had more than once been subjected to the visits of the pfiicers of govern- 
ment ; but such were the precautions taken, and such the skill of Hart- 
land, that the search was unattended with any unpleasant result He met 
all the inquiries of the officers with apparent openness and unconcern ; drew 
their attention to the flourishing state of his farm and his live stock, and 
seldom failed to send them away completely blinded by his hospitality and 
his adroitness. He was not so fortunate, however, with his landlord, who 
soon discovered that he had let his property at too low a rent : many dis- 
putes arose, and several attempts were actually made to dispossess him hy 
main force : but he continued to keep possession ; blocked up the pass, 
and openly set his opponents at defiance. 

*' Ellen,*' said Hartland to his wife, one afternoon in September, *' walk 
with me to St Helen's Chapel, the Adventure is expected up the Channel, 
and I hear that sharks are abroad." 

They walked almost in silence to the loftiest elevation of the island, and 
Hartland seated himself on afiragmentof the ancient chapel, and anxiously 
scanned with his ^lass the surrounding ocean. There was something in 
the mouldering ruin of that solitary litSe Christian temple looking out in 
this wild spot over the waste of waters, that appealed impressive^ to the 
feelings even of such a man as Hartland, whose hear^ though deeply 
haidened, was still alive at time to better impulses. 

'* Hartland," said Eflen — as he laid down his glass after a long pause ~ 
'*I have been thinking of the happy day that we passed together at this 
■pot when Walter was four years old : the recollection is moiimfiil even 
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at this lapse of years, when tliat dear boy is either no more, or knows not 
whether iiis unhappy parents are numbered with the living or the dead. 
Hartland, I am weary of our present miserable life: we are growing old 
now, and ought to be at peace. You never go out with the lugger, but I 
expect to see you brought back to nie a lifeless corse." 

*'Away with this womanish folly, Ellen," replied Hartland, — but 
there was something about his manner which contradicted his words, for 
Ellen had opened the flood-gates of his memorv. 

** You spoke of Walter— and what of Walter ?" 

'' He is living, Ellen. I have beard this morning that the Wasp revenue 
cruiser is expected in the Channel, and that her commander's name is 
Hartland — it must be he." 

The mother clasped her hands. 

** And you expect he will miy Lundy a visit ?" 

"He may be our — ruin, Ellen. I have half a mind to quit the trade 
before lonj^, now that he is come on the station." 

At this mstant his attention became fixed by the appearance of a sail in 
the distant horizon ; at last he laid down his glass, and said : " I must go 
with the Adventurer to-night, Ellen ; my word is pledged with my partners 
in the venture, but I hadrather it had been any other night in tne year 
than this. It may be folly, but I always dread the anniversary of the last 
fatal night at the Court — nothing ever prospers that is done on that day." 

Ellen Hartland turned pale at this intelligence ; but she knew that it 
was useless to remonstrate with her husband after his word -had been 
pledged : for lawless as was his profession, he had never yet been known 
to break his word. 

The evening was drawing on apace when the lugger, loaded with a 
valuable cargo, neared the eastern beach. It was not without a super- 
stitious thriir of impending misfortune that Hartland pushed oflT to his 
favourite vessel that night; — he seemed to have lost the confident spirit 
which he usually possessed on similar occasions, and paced the attep- 
deck apparently unconscious of all around him, until aroused by Captain 
Penlemck. 

" Donner f master Hartland, you look confoundedly squally to night !" 




deep, that fellow, but he must be a d — d deal deeper before he'll catch 
Martin Penlerrick." 

"Ay ay, Pen,» but the Wasp's in new hands now my boys, they say. 
Luff George — there," said Hartland, speaking to the helmsman, as the 
lugger neared the coast, ** the old craft's done wonders to-night — we must 
keep her off* for an other half hour." 

The wind freshened considerably with the turn of the tide, and the ap- 
pearance of the night was becoming wild, if not stormy. This was not 
observed virithout some anxiety by the smugglers ; calm weather was of es- 
eential importance in landing a cargo ; however, the run on the present occa^ 
aion was to be made at perhaps the most favourable SfM>t on the whole line 
of coast for such an undertaking ; so that unless the night turned out actu- 
ally stormy, there was little to apprehend in the shape of danger. Hartluid 
fo^ot all his forebodings in the anxious excitement of the moment as the 
Adventure stood in for the shore. The tide, fanned by the freshness of the 
breeze, rolled onwards in its advance, with aggravated violence from the 
main ; the lugger which was deeply laden, roU^ heavily, and was frequen- 
tly struck by a heavy sea fore and aft Right a-head, glimmering throu«^ 
the darkness and the scud, a solitary signal-light on the coast could now be 
discerned ; the Adventure then hoisted a lantern, and bore down upon it 
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Although, as we hare stated. Cam Cove was singularly adapted for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of a smuggling adventure, yet it required no small degree 
of local skill and knowledge, on a dark and boisterous night, to steer a vessel 
safely within the entrance of the natural basin or harbour where the landing 
was to be efiected. On one side a lofty ledge of rOcks, which contracted 
into a curve at their extremity, shot out into deep water ; and on the op- 
posite side, a large and steep mass of shingles, thickly covered with sand 
and bent, rose as the coast receded. A considerable rivulet trickled over the 
hard sandy bottom at ebb tides, along the foot of this narrow opening, 
which afforded, except in very stormy weather, a tolerably secure. shelter to 
a few coasters or small craft. This place was situated about half a mile 
from Combe Court, and Hartland's life had probably been originally 
partly influenced by the fkcilitiea which it offered to the trade of the 
smuggler. 

Captain Penlerrick himself took the helm as the vessel rapidly- neared 
the cove : '* Port, there, port steady !*' suns out Hartland, as she entered 
the deeply agitated element ; and dashing mrough the breakers, in another 
minute her sails were down, and she was brought up in comparatively 
smooth water within the narrow channeL The contrast was as striking 
as it was instantaneous. All was now bustle and confusion. The sano- 
hills became covered in a few minutes, as if by magic, by a numerous - 
party ; the hatches were thrown open, and in an incredibfy short space of 
time^ the disenUiarkation of the cargo commenced, and Etartland, accom- 
"panied by the mate, came ashore. 

It was a wild scene; — the hoarse voice of the waters in the channel 
mingling with the crash of the breakers as they burst against the rocky coa^ 
with fearful violence ; the flashing of the lights as they appeared and dis- 
. appeared in the darkness, with umost supernatural rapidity, sometimes 
gleaming on the lofty and dim-seen rocks and dancing waters, sometimes 
reflecting the wild features and figures of the smugglers engajped on tiie 
beach ; the rattling and howling of the wind amongst the half bent sails 
and tackling of the lugger, against which columns oi sparkling spray were 
frequentlv bursting, and the swin^ng of the lantern on her foremast — all 
combined to give a strange and vivid effect to the scene, which was greatly 
augmented by its wild and hazardous character. More than half the cargo 
had been landed and conveyed away to a place of safety, when a suppressed 
cry of danger arose amongst the smugglers further on the beach, which 
instantaneously reached the watchful ears of Hattland, who was standing, 
almost surrounded with the drift, at its edge. He comprehended at a 
thought that they had been betrayed. But he had not time for reflection, 
for his stern voice had scarcely given the word to '' dowse the lights,'* before 
the advanced party of the king's officers closed with the foremost of the 
smugglers. In a moment every light was extinguished either afloat ot 
ashore. The smugglers were completely " taken aback," and the well- 
known voice of their commander to " stand fast," was for the first time 
lost or unheeded in the confusion. Hartland, however, did not lode his self^ 
possession ; and, aided by the mate, had overpowered three of his assail- 
ants, who we're on the point of gaining the boat, but such was the darkness 
of the night that the blows aimed for a foe might prove fatal to a friend. 
Hartland saw that all depended on the possession Of the boat, and he had 
just stepped on her gunwale with the mat^ and was ott the point of shoving 
her ofl^ when he was seized from behind by an iron grasp. He lost hia 
balance, and fell with his assailant on the verge of the surf, before his 
conuude had time to effect any thing in his aid. A deadly struggle now 
ensued, and Hartland had just freed himself from the gripe of his enemy, 
who fell into the water with a heavy plunge, when others of the king's 
officers seized him, and he was dragged upon Uie shore by their joint efforts. 
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The beach was clear of smugglers, and the Adventure was standiog ont 

to sea! 

* + * * - * % * * 

The morning found HaUland a prisoner in the home of his fathers. He 
had passed the night in a state of mental stupefaction, for he had been reco^- 
nisea when conveyed to the Court by a man who had formerly been his 
f .; tenant As he lay alone in darkness and in solitude, the recollection of tlie 
^i mafder of the king's officer on that very spot pressed upon his mind with 
painful intensity. He saw nothing but a felon's death before him ; and he 
called to mind the counsel and the warninffs of his excellent wife with the 
deepest remorse and agony of spirit. Elxnausted by the vividness of his 
sensations, he had late in the morning dropped into a troubled and uneasy 
slumber; when he was aroused by the entrance of one of the sentinels, who 
informed him that a female was without seeking for admission. Almost 
before he had time to inquire the name of the stranger, his wife, enveloped 
in a huge cloak, softly opened the door, and he could scarcely believe the 
vision to be real until his own EUlen fell, almost fainting, into his arms. 
Hartland wept aloud. 

"My Hartland," she^ whispered, after the sentinel had retired, ''I am 
come to save you. Penlerrick has behaved nobly, and will be off Black- 
water Cove to-night when the tide flows." 

Hartland stared in mute astonishment 

" What is the meaning of this. Mien ? how am I to escape from this 
place ? If you reckon upon bribing the suards you will find yourself disap- 
pointed, and any attempt at rescue womd now be madness." 

''I have thought of neither, love. Change a part of your dress with m* 
-^ wrap this cloak about you, and trust to me for the rest" 

Hartland at first remonstrated, but his wife's resolution was formed ; the 
transformation was quickly efiected, and he was about to clasp the being, 
who had given so beautiful a proof of the depth of woman's anection and 
constancy, to his bosom for the last time, when she said, "Hartland, I have 
two solemn requests to make before wejpart Promise me — nay, swear it 
by Him who is almighty and all-mercirul, that from this day you quit the 
accursed trade for ever !" 

Hartland pressed his wife's hand in mute acquiescence. 

"I have one more request Our dear Walter is, I understand, on the 
lookout for the Adventure — little thinking that she is the last hope of his 
unhappy father — and it is possible — which God in his mercy avert ! — 
that you may meet as enemies. Swear then, my husband^ that you lift not 
your hand against your son in the hour of danger ; do this, and forget not 
your Creator, Hartland," she added in a low and deeply •agitatea tone, 
*' and then can I die in peace-" 

Hartland again assented, and they hastily parted. 

The smuggler passed the sentinels in the outer room, and was beginning 
to breathe with renewed hope, when, as he was emerging from the building, 
he caught the voices of two of the officers who had taken him the preceding 
niffht His presence of mind did not forsake him. He stooped consider- 
ably, and buried his face in his wife's handkerchief, as if distracted with 
grief. 

^ What strapping wench have we here, Tom ?" said the foremost of the 
officers, when Hartland advanced from the threshold — " Avast, there, old 
girl ; been administering some comfort within, eh ?" 

'* Keep back, Jones," said his companion^ as the former was about to 
advance, and have a nearer view of the supposed female ; ** let her alone 
— she is the prisoner's wife, poor thing I" 

Hartland passed on as if unconscious of the presence of any one. 

" She may well be in the downs," said the second officer, as the subject 
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of their conversation was almost bayond hearing — " that her husband 'li 
swin^ for the old business, I'd lay a guinea to a groat'' 

With this comfortable assurance, Hartiand disappeared round an an^e 
of the building. 

* * * i|ci|e 41 41 4( 

It was ^ith deep anxiety that this bold though altered man waited the 
turn of the tide that night. Black water Cove, which had been fixed upon 
for his embarkation, was situated in a very wild and precipitous part of the 
coast, but seldom trodden by the foot of man. He had reached the ap« 
pointed place of refuge early in the afternoon ; it was an aged structure^ 
which had been erected — at what period and for what purpose is un« 
known — in a narrow descent amongst the rocks leading to the beach, 
which it almost overhung. The hours passed away with^ainful tardiness * 

— time appeared to the restless mind of the outlaw to stand still : and in 
the occasional ^usts of wind which wailed wildly through the rain, he more 
than once fancied he heard the sounds of his pursuers. As he listened to 
the sullen moaning and dashing of the waves on the rocky shore below, he 
thought of his wife, alone and deserted on the wide world, and of his son 
whom he was perhaps never destined to behold mo^re, till he wept — stern 
as had been his soul — in very bitterness. And now it was that the pure 
and the upright man would hare clung to that hope which never forsakes 
the righteous — but there had too long been no plac& in his heart for holy 
thoughts ; he looked not for consolation where alone it was to be found, and 
therefore he was desolate. 

Hartiand wandered forth from his retreat at nightfall, and climbed to the 
summit of the cliflfs, which commanded an extensive view over the channet 
beneath. It was not long before the moon rose, but she sailed amongst 
extensive masses of dark clouds, which imparted an endlessvariety of tints 
to the scenery. The night was altogether as favourable as could be wished ; 

— the wind was on the best quarter for the approach of the lugger, and 
was fresh, without being boisterous. About half-flood, after Hartlaqd had 
looked till he was weary on the gleaming sea, his anxiety was painfully 
excited by the appearance of a human figure on the summit of the lofty cliff 
on the opposite side of the cove. He ^azed at the object for some time to 
convince himself that it was not a point of the rock, but it was not long 
before its movements, which were clearly thrown out on the^ sky-line, as- 
sured liim of its reality. A thousand agitating thoughts now floated across 
his mind. Had his steps been traced, or did the stranger belong to some 
"party on the watch for the lugger ? The former supposition was possible, 
but the latter seemed altogether improbable ; but there the figure remained, 
and it was quite certain that no person would station himself in such a 
position at such an hour, unless for the purposes of observation. Whilst he 
was thus engaged in anxious thought, the Adventurer at last came in sight 
under a press of canvas ; Hartiand rushed to the beach with all the eager- 
ness of despair, and when he looked up to the dark summit of the distant 
rock, the figure had disappeared. 

The lugger hove-to when she approached near the vast shadow cast by 
the cliffs, and a boat immediately put off from her to the shore, opposite the 
ruined building. It was not until Hartiand had. embarked, and Uie boat had 
shot off from Uie beach, perhaps two cables' length, that he became aware 
another boat had come into the cove. The circumstance was observed at 
the same moment by the crew both of the lugger and her boat ; Captain Pen- 
lerrick instantly signalled Hartiand, and putting the helm up, bore down 
upon him. The stranger now came distinctly m sight : she was a larse 
galley, apparently well manned, under a press of canvas, and evidently 
aware of the sailing qualities of her larger chase. The struggle now became 
intensely interesting. The smugglers strained every nerve, and did all that 
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mrt could acoompluih; but the experienced eje of their conunaDder tc Id -kim 
that it woul4 be next to a miracle if they could get dongside the lugger 
before her opponents ; for the galley, impelled by a favouring breeze, samed 
upon her chase with fearful rapidity, renlerrick also, hy cSieing in turther 
tovrards the shore, now saw that he had placed himself in tne most immi- 
nent hazard of being taken ; but he was determined to run all risks to save 
Hartland. The lugser now fired at the king's boat ; and the contest had 
nearly at once been decided, for the party in the galley heard the shot whiz 
close a-head of her bow. The echo of the discharge had scarcely died 
away amongst the rocks, when Hartland*s boat was close alongside, 
the galley having dropped slightly astern by hugging the wind too closely 
under the lee of the land. The heart of the outlaw, which had been alter- 
nately rent with hope and anxiety during this brief but animating chase, 
revived when he neared his favourite vessel j and he forgot, in the deep 
excitement of the moment, all his promises and his perils, when he saw 
that there was now no alternative but to struggle hand to hand with the 
officer of his king. The crew of the lugger, who had watched the exer- 
tions of their shipmates with breathless interest, cheered loudly when the 
little boat ran alongside ; the lugger instantly paid off, in order to get the 
wind again abaft the beam, but hefore she haid got way, the galley was up 
with her. Hartland had only just stepped on the deck of the lugger, when 
the officer in command of the king's boat, followed by several ^ers, cut* 
lass in hand, boarded on her lee-^uarter ! It was no time to hesitate \ — 
at the very instant, Hartland raised his pistol at the young officer, the 
moon, which had for several minutes been obscured by a cloudy shone 
brightly out: he started, and a conviction — fearful yet indefinite — of 
familanty with that face, came across him ; but his hand was on the trig- 
ger, and'in the agitation of the moment he fired ! The gallant young maa 
reeled backwards, and fell dead on the deck, with a deep and piercing cry. 
By this time the captain and crew had taken part in the defence. A brief 
but desperate encounter took place ; and the king's men, stunned by the 
loss of uieir leader, and taken at a disadvantage in point of numbers, were 
beaten ; but not before the deck was crimsoned with the blood of both par* 
ties. The wind was freshing, and before many minutes had elapsed, the 
lugger, with every thread out she could muster, was flying through the 
waves with accelerated speed ; and by the time that Hartland was awake 
to the full consciousness of his deed, she was rapidly distancing her oppo^* 
nent 

The remamder of our story is soon told. Hartland was seen no more on 
the coast of England ; and it was popularly believed that haended his days 
and endeavoured to atone for his crimes within the walls of a convent m 
Portugal. Mrs. Hartland, who had been liberated soon afler the dis- 
covery of the artifice by which she had effected her husband's escape, is 
said to have died suddenly, on hearing of the lamentable death of Jier son ^ 
and Lundy Island once more became deserted and desolate. 
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BT THE AUTHOR OF '' TRIALS AVD TRIUMPHS." 

[FroM « 7%$ P rim ia k^ 'tClffimtt" for Mi.] 

What an idol is an only child ! With what an indescribable ifftensitjr of 
feeling does a father who nas buried his first love, gaze upon his matfaer- 
less daughter, -;- beautiful in her grief for the dead, — beautiful in her affec- 
tion for tier Uving parent All his thoughts, feelings, anticipations and 
mfloctions, all his earthly interest, and heavenly hopes, are blended with the 
image of lus child. Through her beauty and sweetness he mourns the de- 

Grted, throng her gentleness, and goodness he worships his Maker; for 
r he is ambitious, diligent, or anxious, according as his situation in life 
exposes him to the temptations of ambition, reouires of him the toils of -dil»> 
gence, or harasses him with the trembling feeungp of anxiety, in his eye 
she is perfection, and his affectionate priae in her leads him to attempt to 
make ner more than perfection. He has just been taught, by an awftd 
visitation of Providence, how perishable and transient are life's blessings 
and our mortal companions ; yet with the bitterness of this discipline on 
his heart, he bsilds i^ain the palace of hope on foundations quite as frail, 
and his spirit reposes with a confidence that eternity alone can warrant o& 
a creature fleeting as time, and as uncertain of continuance as the repose 
of a spring-bom butterfly. 

Such were the feelings with whidi the fiither of* Lucy Rushton wept 
over his child, when he returned from the funeral of his wife. Mr. Rushton 
was a clergyman of ^(ood family, but not of great fortune f his sole depend- 
ence was a small livins, and he had marrieid a lady of higher family than 
his own, — not .altogether and very decidedly in opposition to the will of 
her friends, but with their ver^ cold consent, and but ill concealed reluc- 
tance. He lived happily with ms wife, but not long : — her finame was feeble, 
her health was delicate, her spirits tremblingly but auietljr cheerful ; her 
aflbctionfijr her husband and her only child, and her delight in their society, 
formed for her so great a fulness of delist in bemg, that she thought of no 
hi^er bliss in mortal life. Surely it is a pleasant tfaingto have our world 
at liome, to find the most cheerful warm^ at our own we-sides, the plea- 
santest seat in our own chairs, the balmiest sleep on our own beds, and 
the most interesting conversation with the inmates^f our <i«m home and 
the members of our own fainil^r ! — When one of thisthappy tajf^ had gone 
down to the grave, tiie remaining two became to 'each other so much the 
more intensely interesting and important ToA thouditii^ and consi^raie 
parent, the education of an only child is an crt>ject suQeien%' absorbing to 
engross the whole attention, and to fill the wliole soul ; aftd where hefmA 
the circle of home can an afiectionate child look for wisdom to difiCM;, and 
for affection to bless ? Thus these two felt mutually dependent on each 
other. They were sincere in their mutual thought, and happy in the sin^ 
cerity of it ; the father that no daughter was like unto his, and the daughtei- 
that no father was like unto hers. Lucy was hot fourteen years old wheli 
she lost her mother, but even at that eariy ase she had reached her foft 
stature, and was distinguished by a look of tnooghtfidness and refleoiion*' 
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beyond her years. But there was no pedantry in her thoughtfuhiess, thers 
was no afKictation in her gravity. Long indeed before she cocdd know 
the meaning of sorrow, and when as )ret she had shed only the tears (^ 
childhood, her look was staid and placid, and that with such a marked 
expression of sobriety, that a stranger by a passins glance could not bnt be 
struck with the interesting aspect of the child. She was thoughtful, not by 
affectation, not by means of sorrow, but by mere instinct. She' used to look 
grave among her playthings, but not to si^h, for there was a pleasant calm* 
ness in the depths of her spirit, and her look of sedateness was but the 
manifestftion of her deep ioy, — her unruffled gladness in being. That» 
however, which most of all excited her father's pride, and drew nis heart 
towards her with an almost reverence of love and affecUon, /Was the clear 
honesty of her countenance, exhibiting the profound simplicity of her heart. 
Nothing could exceed her utter ingenuousness, -^you could not look upon 
her speaking eyes without seeing that they told the truth ; hers was a 
countenance that could not, that would not deceive ; her eyes were win- 
dows through which vou misht read her heart The tone of her voice 
was also very beautiful ; so dear, and so unhesitating, and so confiding. 
Conscious of nothing but truth within, she suspected nothing but truth in all 
with whom she conversed. Her understanaing also was good^ and ac- 
companied by a sufficient aptitude to learn : and thus to the eye of her 
father she presented a moral and intellectual image perfectly satisfactory 
and delightful With such a pleasant companion as this, it is not to be 
wonder^ at that the father's time passed smoothly away ; and yet, though 
he loved his home, he neglected not his duty to his parish, but he visited 
the abodes of sickness, he carried consolation to the bed-side of the dying, 
and he withheld not his feet from the threshold of poverty, or his hand from 
contributing to the alleviation of distress. His affectionate daughter also 
became proficient in the work of charity, and few things are more condu- 
cive to true cheerfulness of mind than doing good in a good spirit. JPhe 
sentimental distributors of annual blankets, and the advertized donors of- 
coals by the bushel, no more understand what true charity is than do the 
cockney catchers of hedge-sparrows understand the science of ornithology. 
A blanket, a bushel of coals, will not cure all the ills of mortality. There 
are sorrows of heart, there are pains of a broken spirit, for which there is 
more balm in the voice of kindness than in the purse of the wealthy, even 
in the hands of liberality. Lucy Rushton^s bright eyes, soberly cneerful 
looks, and musical voice, were such treasures to the poor people of the 
villave that they would not have sold them, if they could, for gold. She 
was happy in contributing, as far as in her lay, to the alleviation of the sor- 
rows or the poor, and she could listen, with such an exemplary patience to 
the loiig stories of the ^ed, that they thought her the wisest, ana the nicest 
young lady that ever lived. All who saw the affectionate father and his 
gentle daughter could not but see how happy they were with each other, 
and coold not but think that their life was all placidness, calmness, and 
unmin^led bliss. But " the heart knoweth its own bitterness," and there 
was indeed a bitter sediment at the bottom of that sweet cup cST life, which 
Mr. Kushton had to drink ; for while he looked with pride upon his guile- 
less clnld, and saw day after day the development of those graces and^ 
virtues, of which from the very first dawn of reason she had given such 
good promise, he could not help thinking, also, that a time must come when 
she must be left to other guardianship, and when other eyes less partial 
than those of a father must watch over her. Yet, in tlie moments of 
sadness which this thought occasioned him, he comforted himself by 
thinking that the best and most effectual provision which a parent could 
make for a child against the trials of life, was the inculcation of souqd 
moral and religious principles. *< Who is he that will barm you, if ye be 
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folldwera of that which is good?" — The wicked cannot, itiid the good 
will not X 

' !Pive years passed after the death of her mother, and then Lucy Rushton 
was entirely an orphan — fatherless and motherless. ■ A new home was now 
prepared fbr her reception, and an almost new mode of life was set out 
for her. She went from the narrow and humble dnifoJUuig of a country cler- 
gyman to a lar^'e and stately family mansion, the resicuMce of her mother's 
family, whom, mdeed, she had occasionally visited, and whom she knew 
about as well as the eye of the unskilful knows a statue. The family con* 
sisted of Sir William Kennett, her mother's brother, and his lady — a cold, 
quiet, and formal couple, who seemed to have been sto[»iied by the study 
of propriety, and who nad scarcely any will of their own, or indeed any wish 
to have a will. The ruling spint of the mansion was Lucy's maternal 
grandmother, the Lady Sarah Kennett, who from a noble family had con- 
descended to ally herself to the semi-nobility of a baronet, and who, think- 
ing that condescension had gone far enough, did never cordially forgive her 
daughter for having married an undistinguished clergyman. Lady SaraK 
was a most extraordinary woman, proud in spirit, but with no bustling 
haughtiness ; commanding, but with no imperiousness of manner ; ezqm- 
sitefy accurate and precise as to all the superficial formalities of life, her 
god was the world's eye, and her religion was conformity to the dictates of 
society. She had, indeed, none of the activity of unkindness, nor any of the 
spirit of kindness. She could not speak to the heart, for she was scarcely 
sensible of the existence of a heart, save as a physical apparatus by which 
the blood is propelled through the veins ; the style of her mteUect was de- 
vemess, that external kind of wisdom which the lightly thinking world can 
easily see and can glibly praise, — a manifest exhibition, though not a fid- 
getty ostentation ofabihty. There are some persons who carry their hearts 
m their eyes ; so there are others whose wisdom rises to the surface, glances 
in the eye, dances on the ton^e, and modulates every movement of the 
frame ; and there is nothing which so much and so completely drives wis- 
dom to the surface as an ambition to rule, govern and manage others ; for 
on what principle can we presume to direct the movements of others, but 
by the possession of superior wisdom? — and how can we convince others 
of our wisdom unless we take especial cate to let them see it ? Lady Sarah 
Kennett had ruled from infancy. She had by a no very difficult dexterity 
contrived to have her own way even in -childhood ; and in youth she had 
governed her parents, she had governed her husband, she had governed hei 
children, and now she was prepared to govern her grandchild, and perhaps 
to exercise over her a stricter discipline of subjection, in consideration and 
in memory of her mother's partial disobedience. 

When Lucy entered Kennett Hall as her future home, her first thousht 
was of the pleasure with which she had been accustomed to quit that region 
of frigidity, afler the short and formal visits which she had made there with 
her father, and at this painful reminiscence the tears fell from her eyes as 
freely as the drops of rain from a summer cloud. A certain quantity of sor- 
row even the accurate and sensible Lady Sarah Kennett would allow to 
the mourner who bewailed the death of her parent; but there ^as a point 
beyond which weeping seemed to her ladyship to be excessive^ and there- 
fore improper. Alas, alas ! how strangely domineering are mankind over 
each other's hearts ; presuming to regulate and measure out the various 
expressions of joy and sorrow ; sometimes blaming excess and sometimes 
reproving defect, as though it were in the power of the mind and will to feel 
or not to feel. Nothing could be more true than the remarks which Lady 
Sarah made, or rather repeated on the subject of human sorrow ; so true 
were they that they have stood the test of ages, and have been repeated till 
all the world knows them by heart ; but with all their truth they are totally 
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ineflfe cti v e in mipprosiing those tears whidi flow from m wounded spiiit 
Poor Lncy, in having lost her father, had lost all that she had loved in the 
world, and all that loved her. True indeed it is, that her father's parishion- 
ers, from the highest to the lowest had esteemed, fiked, respected, yes^ and 
had even loved tier aoc(»dins to their fashion, and she also had with a 
haman and christian sympathy loved them ; but when her father was gone 
die had lost her home-love ; her heart was as a city broken down, and 
without walls ; it dwelt in a fenceless sohtude, and shivered in the wilder- 
ness of society. Kind words indeed were sooken to her, bat there was 
nothing kind but the words ; they were modulated by formality, not melo- 
dized by afiection ; they were spoken rather by heart than from die heart 
But the truly good are never entirely unhappy ; for it is one essential of 
eoodness that it thinks humbly of itself, ana as it does not highly rate its 
deserts, it does not highly raise its ezpectaUons. Gratefully, therefore, did 
Lncy receive all that even looked like kindness, or assumed the aspect of 
alfection, and she sought with much diligence for something amiable and 
loveable in her grandmother, her uncle and her aunt : and she dwelt with 
ddi^ht on the few bright spots that she could find, however small they 
might be. So they who love gold dig deeply for it into the earthy and for 
Ae sake of a few grains of that which is so precious, they will sill and 
search over mountains of sand. But Lucy was not nappy; her father's 
place was not supplied, the memory of him cleaved strongly to her heart, 
and the image of nim who was not, became dearer to her than the presence 
and the si^ht of those who were. Though she was not happy, so far as 
buoyant cheerfulness is the manifestation of happiness, yet she gradually 
grew so accustomed to her sorrowful recollections that ^e took a mournful 
pleasure in them. Some persons enjoy laughter, some enjoy tears — some 
take pleasurein the society of the living, and some in the memory of the dead. 
Now the time came that Lucy should lay aside her mourning garments, 
and this she did with much reluctance, for it was like parting with a memo- 
rial of her beloved father. Her form was graceful and her figure good, so 
that she well became whatever diess she wore, and, as her Mucation bad 
been rather mental than bodfty, she was by no means studious of ornament ; 
yet a well tempered mind superinduced a kind of instinctive propriety in 
dress, which converted neatness itself into the highest degree of ornament 
A change ci habit natarallv draws and fixes observation, and Lucy's fine 
person irresistibly attracted the attention, and commanded the admiration 
of her frigid relatives. As Sir William Kennett was childless, Lucy was 

S resumptive heiress to the estate ; therefore she was regarded by her kin- 
red with some degree of pride as being nearer to them tluin she would have 
been had there been any other probable inheritors of the property. The 
pride which Lady Sarah Kennett felt in her grand-daughter uifiered from 
the feeling with which the young lady had been regarded by her father : his 
was the pride of his own approbation ; hers was the pride in the admiration 
of others. Every where was Lucy exhibited b^ her grandmother with all 
a grandmother's pride, and many were the gratifying compliments paid to 
the clergyman's orphan child. Since the decease of Mr. Rushton, indeed, - 
Lady Sarah Kennett r^arded her grand-daughter with an increased feel- 
ing of approbation, — affection it inust not be called, for her ladyship was 
totally incapable of any such feeling ; but she viewed her now as more 
immediately connected with her own family. There was, however, to 
Lucy a great bitterness in the thought of her grandmother's increased kind- 
ness ; for the young lady could plainly enough discern that she had for- 
roeriy been treated with distant coldness on her father's account ; and that 
now she was beloved only because her fiither was removed : she could not 
sympathize with, and return that love, for much of her heart was in her 
nther's grave. 
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Kennett Hall was not a place of great festivity. It pleased Lady Sarah 
that her son Sir William should not open his house miscellaneouslv to a 
multitude of visitors, but that with due decorum and well managed con- 
descension, the select few should be admitted to visit at the Hall. This 
select few was a numerous company compared to the society to which Lucy 
had been accustomed in her father's time ; but Sv&rcely any of the visitors 
had paid much attention to her, for such was the governing power of Lady 
Saran, that she not only ruled over all the inmates of her house, but her 
despotism extended even to her visitors, who by the way, were rather her 
son's visitors than hers ; but her son was a mere shadow — thd actual 
master of the house was virtually a cypher. Lady Sarah seemed to think 
that so lon^ as Lucy wore her mourning there was so far sonde connexion 
kept up with the memory of her father ; but when the garments of sorrow 
were laid aside, then it seemed as though the memory of the dead was 
buried in the grave that held his mortal body. Then Lady Sarah began to 
patronize her grand-daughter, and she gave her visitors leave also to notice 
the young lady. 

. Amongst the visitors admitted to Kennett Hall was Mr. Rushton's suc- 
cessor, the Rev. Henry Calvert, whose first visit was paid about two 
months after the decease of Mr. Rushton, and whose second visit, for he 
was invited annuallv, was about two months aller Lucy had laid aside her 
mourning. At his nrst visit, hke a Qiodest young scholar, he scarcely spoke 
but when he was spoken to, and seldom was a. word at table uttered save 
by Lad}r Sarah herself, or by her ladyship's express*-- and almost expressed 
— permission ; the talk had been languid common-place,' a thins which M]\ 
Calvert had not studied, and in which therefore he was not very able to shine. 
At his second visit, however,^the ice of the Hall was broken, and Lucy was 
regarded as one of the party > .and permission was given to any guest to 
awress her as such, and her grandmother no longer awed her into violence 
by a transient frown, or crushed her into insignincance by drawinij^ away 
the attention of the person with whom she might have ventured to enter 
into conversation. Lady Sarah, we have said, was a clever woman, very, 
very, very clever — but notwithstanding her extreme cleverness she was 
not altogether without understanding ; there are some persons, as the reader 
must know, whose whole substance of intellect is altogether whipped up 
into the froth of cleverness, and who have no substratum of understanding 
at all ; but this was not absolutely the case with Lady Sarah, for though 
her cleverness was by far the preponderating quality of her mind, yet she 
had understanding enough to distinguish between a man of sense and a 
simpleton ; and an immense deal of cleverness with a httle understanding 
goes much farther in this world of ours, than a great profundity of under- 
standing garnished with only a slight degree of cleverness. ' Her ladyship, 
therefore, discerned at Mr. Calvert's second visit, that he was ^really a man 
of good understanding : and for the sake of displaying her grand-daughter's 
erudition and intellect, she permitted Lucy to make a third in the party of 
conversation, leaving Sir William and his lady to talk common-place talk 
' vfith the. more comnion-place part of the party. Lady Sarah Kennett, alas ! 
forgot, if she had ever known, that men's hearts are lost through the eye, 
and women's through the ear. She thought that love was to be made only 
in a dual solitude, — in shady groves, in moonlight walks, in sighing tHe-a 
tites, by pressing hands and palpitating hearts. . Even metapbTsics, the 
driest and most .unprofitable of all topics of speculation and talk, may be 
made the means of making love, and that without any degree whatever of 
art or artifice. The young clerpyman had not the slighest intention in the 
world of winning the heart of Lucy Rushton, nor had he any thought that 
he should lose Ma own ; but be was delighted for the first tune in his life 
to bring into a pleasant and polite publicity the result of his many medita- 
16* 
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turns and his much learning. He now for the first time felt that he had not 
studied in vain, that his mind was really enlarged, that he had thou^t 
jttstlj as well as diligently, amiably as well as profoundly. The listenmg 
ear, and the approving voice of one that understands, that appreciates, that 
is manifestly oeli^tea with the Uioughts that are uttered, and the graceful 
iansuage wjth wmch they are clothea, give an impulse to the expression of 
intellect, and bring into sig^t treasures -of knowledge uid menUd science, 
of the extent of which the professor himself was scarcely aware. Never 
is a youne and ambitious student moreidelighted than when he is astonishea 
at himself and seems almost to look up to his own wisdom with respect ; 
and, pleased as he is with himself, he is even better pleased with those who 
imdce him so. Then, of course, all that is amiable in his disposition and 
feelings begins to display itself, not with any conscious ostentation, but with 
a pleasant simplicity of unguanled impulse ; his goodness of heart is not stu- 
diously protruoed to catch applause, but seems rather betrayed than exhibit- 
ed ; tlie lead that is cast into tne depths of his mind to bring up the soundings 
of wisdom, has also cleaving to it the pearls of moral b^utv. And the 
pleased listener, especially n a gentle young female, mentally exclaims, 
" What treasures of mBdom anagoodness that heart possesses !" — For, 
if by the rudeness of contradiction and the obstinacy of opposition, the 
mind of the wise man is provoked into the folljr of anger, heat, and a loud 
intemperance of speech, — by a parity of principle, wnen its aphorisms are 
received with respectful attention, and when its oracles are listened to as 
the voice of truth modulated by the music of beauty, then all that is amiable 
in the heart must involuntarily show itself. So, step by step, when there is 
no suspicion, and no intention on eitiier side, an^ exchange of hearts is 
made. While Henry Cdvert was discoursing with a deep and earnest 
eloquence, blending m his cofiversation philosdfmical analysis with christian 
faith and human kindness, tiiough he addressed himself more to the elder 
than to the jrounger lady, aikl though Lucy said but little, yet her pretty 
eyes were bri^t with a uquid splendour, which any slight touch of pathos 
might have condensed into an actual tear ; her pleased lips stood tremblingly 
apart, telling of a rapturous approbation which was too deep for words.^ At 
the living light of that contenance, at the applause which gleamed in its 
every movement, the young speaker grew more eloquent and more im- 
pressive. 

Lady Sarah Kennett, while listening with deliglbt to the animated and 
intelligent talk of the young divine, hadnot the remotest idea that her grand- 
daughter had any other interest in the conversation than in its truth and 
wisdom. The careful grandmother would not, on any account, have suf- 
fered these two young persons to pass an hour together, with no other com- 
pany than their own ; out she very readily and unsuspectingly gave oppor- 
tunity to the parties to recommend themselves to each other, far more emc- 
tually than tney could or would have doae by any rambling and strolling 
together in groves and lawns. Lovers do not become such by having no 
othar society than their own ; but when they have selected each other from 
the herd, it is then that they love to be by themselves : more hearts are 
lost and won in society than m retirement In the hours of solitude there is 
a recollection of what has passed in society ; for while society obliterates 
the thoughts of solitude, sohtude corroborates the impressions of society. 
Young ladieis do^ not go to balls to realize their dreams ; but they often go 
home and droam of what they have seen at a ball. And so fitf as the fas- 
dnations of a cultivated mind and an amiable disposition are of force to 
gain a female heart, these are never so efiectually du^layed as in conver- 
sation where the listeners are many, and where looks of approbation are 
abounding. The mind as well as the body is dressed for company; it 
chooses its best thoughts, it exfailMto them to the best advantage, it conceals 
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all that mi^t tell a^nst it, and it sets forth all that there is recommenda- 
tory about it. Generally speaking, also, there is seldom much love where 
there is no pride in the object joved ; and when a young and susceptible mind 
sees others admire what it admires, then is its admiration increased, and in 
a female heart admiration is oflen the bud to love's blossom. 

An impression had now been made on the heart of Lucy Rushton, of the 
nature or which she was .herself quite unconscious and unsuspicious. Ten 
thousand pretty and pleasant thoughts were starting up, and dancing on 
the surface of ner soul, like the bubbles which a sunUt summer shower 
makes on the bosom of a gentie stream. When she retired to rest that 
night, she had no weariness on her eyelids, and no inclination for sleep ; 
but what it was that kept her awake she knew not, nor did she care to 
enquire, for she was very happy, and had no wish to destroy her happi- 
ness by any attempt to analyse itl She was pleased with the world, and 
with all that it contained ; she felt that all things were governed and guided 
by an unerring wisdom. Through the casement of her apartment, she 
looked out upon a scene as beautiful as moon, and stars, light clouds, and 
graceful vegetation could make. She thought it a pity to dose the eye in 
sleep, when there was so much loveliness of heaven and earth to gsa&e 
upon. The nieht-wind sighed among the old trees in the park, and as tney 
«bent their broad branches to the passing breeze, they seemed instinct with 
consciousness and life. There shone m the light of the moon the spire of 
the village church, and it called to her memory the not far distant church in 
which her father had laboured with a pious and successful zeal. Tears 
sprang up as she thought of her departed p«rents, but those tears were so 
delightful that she felt as if religion sanctified and Heaven approved of 
them. She thought of those cottages in which she had once been a wel- 
come visitor, where her lips had spoken consolation, and her hands had 
brought reli^. She thought of the a^ed whom |ihe had left upon the brink 
of the grave, and to whom her dear father had administered those words ot 
everlasting truth which should be thdr guide through the dark valley of the 
shadow of death. Thus, much of the time usually devoted to rest passed 
away in a delirium of tearful joy and pleasant meditation, in which the 
mind roved bee-like from thougnt to thought, and found something sweet 
in each. Henry Calvert, in the philosophic and eloquent talk of the prece- 
ding day, had spoken much and powerfully in illustration of the goodness 
of Uie Deity, bringing new illustrations with a truth as striking as their 
novelty ; and in the recollection of these illustrations, Lucy felt a delight so 
pure, and so pious, that she thought that never before had the true princi- 
ple of religion taken so firm a hold on her mind. 

Lady Sarah E^ennett was subject in no small degree to that infirmity 
which so frequently attacks clever people ; she was highly susceptible of 
flattery, especially from persons whom she considered to possess under- 
standing. Common praise from common-place people she afiected alto- 
gether to despise, desiring only the intellectual homage of the intellectually 
powerful and distin^shed ; not perhaps considering that praise is most 
readily and most liberally bestowed by the best and most accomplished 
minds ; for it requires a very inferior degree of mental capacity to find fiiults. 
but it is the privile^ of the highest to discover beauties, '^u, Calvert haa 
pleased Lady Sarah's vanity ; he had, without sajring a word of personal 
or direct compliment, addressed convenation to her of such a nature and 
in such a style as evidently gave her credit for possessing a mind of superior 
order. She was highly grateful for the compbment ; and in order to show 
her gratitude she resold to do Mr. Calvert the honour of goinff to his 
church to hear him preach. The distance was three miles, ttie day was 
^^didly fine : Lucy and her grandmother went in an open carriage. Mr. 
ffalrort preached as he had talked : bis discourse was the result of deep 
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thought and of right feeling ; he did not drag his hearers down to the be- 
wildering depths of an unprofitable profundity, but he brought up for them, 
and made manifest to them those truths which they could reach and appre- 
ciate when brought to the surface, but which they might not have discovered 
for themselves. 

Before the service was over the beauty of the day had departed ; * a little 
cloud like a man's hand' had raised up its rapidly growing strength from 
the western horizoni and had spread its dewy curtain over the face of tbe 
sky, and was now pouring its liquid treasures in rich profusion on the well 
pleased earth. When Lucy arrived at the church porch, holding her grand- 
mother's arm, and saw the door of the parsona^house not many paces 
from where she stood, and perceived that the ram was not Ukely soon to 
abate, her heart bounced and throbbed like a pet lamb bounding to free itself 
from tbe silkan thread in which its tender mistress holds it Her lovely 
countenance displayed a pretty confusion as she looked at Lady Sarah 
Kennett as much as to say, " What a pleasant pity it is that we must take 
shelter at the parsonage." With such a heavy shower of rain as this there 
certainly ought by rights to have been some forked lightning and pealing 
thunder, in order that Lucy might have fainted away, — in order tnat Mr. 
Calvert might have carried her into the house in his arms, — in order that 
in the confusion their lips or cheeks mi^ht have met, — in order that Lucy 
might have blushed when she recovered from her swoon — in order that they 
mi^ht have vowed eternal fidelity, and all that sort of thing. But there was 
neither lightning nor thunder, nor anything more terrible than a heavy rain, 
which was as welcome to Lucy's heart as it was to the parched ground and 
the thirsty trees. 

Mr. Calvert made himself quite as agreeable in his own house as he had 
been at Kennett Hall^ he was eloquent with the same eloquence, not 
indeed with the repetition of the same thoughts, but with the same kind of 
sincere, deep-searching, and truly religious philosophy that finds good and 
the truth in all things. So pleased was Lady Saran with the young divine, 
that she forgot the proCTd disdain with which she had been formerly accustomed 
to look down upon his predecessor, her son-in-law, and she now indulged and 
gratified Luc^ by speaking of her father ; and then the young lac^ made 
anxious enquiries concerning the poor people of the village, and she was 
pleased when she found that uiough they nad lost one friend and benefactor, 
yet God in his good providence had raised them up another equally kind to 
relieve, and equally faithful to instruct them. It is a truly astonishing 
thinv, and altogether unaccountable, yet so it is, that notwithstanding Lady 
Sarah Kennett was herself almost in love with Mr. Calvert, yet she never 
had the slightest suspicion that her grand-daughter might also be captivated 
with the charms of tiis conversation and the amiable qualities of his mind. 
And though she was pleased to think that the new vicar was pleased with 
herself, yet it never entered her mind that he might be quite as much pleased 
with her grand-daughter, and perhaps rather more ; for, in the eyes of a 
young man, youth and beauty are a very pleasant addition and a very strong 
recommendation to female intellect Much there is that passes before our 
eyes that we never see, because we never suspect it Eyes are very useful 
things withal, but they do not amount to much unless there be a proper 
head to use them. Lady Sarah Kennett had not the remotest idea that all 
the eloquent truths that were spoken to her, were spoken for her grand-daugh- 
ter ; her ladyship was not aware how much she was indebted for Mr. Cal- 
vert's amiable sagacity to Lucy's lovely looks and sweetly approving eyes. 

The rain abated and the evening was fine ; Lucy and her grandmother 
returned to the hall, admiring the improved appearance of the earth afler 
the shower ; and Lucy felt that the visit whidi she had paid to the home of 
her early youth, had been as refreshing as the rain to the dry ground. After 
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tlus, Mr. Cmlvert called at the hall to enquire how the ladies got home. 
The probability was that they got home safely enough, and pleasantly too^ 
for they had a very good carriage, steady horses, a sober coachman, admir- 
able roads, a fine evening, plenty of time, and only three miles to traveL 
But Lady Sarah Kennett received the vicar so courteously that he could 
not but soon call again ; and, upon every repetition of his visit, his company 
seemed more and more agreeable. 

Mr. Calvert was delighted to find himself on such good terms at the hall, 
and he never paid a visit there without discerning new beauties in the mind 
of Lucy Rushton. Long, vei^^ long after her heart was whdljr his,he was 
taking great pains to win it, doing, saying and looking everything that was 
amiable. But the worst of the matter was, that he could never find an 
opportunity of being alone with her. He was sure that his visits to the 
hall were acceptable to Lady Sarah Kennett, who was boUi master and 
mistress, without any right to be either the one or the other ; and he began 
also to think that he was not altogether unwelcome in the sight of Lucy. 
More than once he meditated to speak on the topic which most deeply inter* 
ested him to Lady Sarah herself but there was an equal difficulty m- find- 
ing an opportunity to speak to her alone ; for the grand-mother and the 
fflrand-dauj|hter seemed insepambie when he was at the hall. The two 
ladies so luLed his company that they were resolved to have as much of it 
as they possibly could : this was highly flattering, but it was also deeply 
perplexing. To speak to Sir William Kennett would have amounted to 
as much as speaking to the butler ; for the worthy baronet was as nobody 
in his own house, and was well content to leave tiie administration of affiurs 
in the hands which so lon|v had held the reins. There was therefore no 
other alternative than writmg. Writing is not the best mode of making 
love ; but when no other mode can-be found there is no help for it. 

Wlien the present Sir William Kennet W8»achild, it was thought ad* 
visable by his most vigilant and clever mother, that he should read nothing 
either pnnted (ur written, but that which had previously received her spe- 
cial licence ana approbation ; hence it came to pass, that all letters ad- 
dressed to the young gentleman, were perused by the mother, before they 
were entrusted to the hands of her son. Through the indolence of the 
baronet, and the adhesiveness with which the dowager clung to every mani- 
festation of power ; this practice still continued ; and the servants in the 
establishment were always in the habit of cairyin^ all letters first to Lady 
Sarah, through whose hands they reached their ultimate destination, open- 
ed, or unopened, as her curiosity prompted, or indiflference withheld her. 
A letter being delivered into the hanas of her ladyship, for Miss Lucy 
Rushton, was an excitement of curiosity too strong to be resisted. The 
lett^ was opened ; it was perused with avidity, and astonishment, — with 
anger, and almost with a deeper feeling still; — the dowager trembled 
exceedingly when she felt, as she certainly did, though she affected to deny 
it to herselr, that she was actually jealous of her grand-daughter. On what 
ground, and with what justice liady Sarah Kennet could fai angry with her 
grand-daughter, because a young gentleman of good understanding and 
amiable disposition had thousht proper to make her an ofier of his hand, it 
is impossible for us to say. There was nothing in the letter which at all im- 
plicated the young lady, as having given any encouragement to the suitor ; 
out all was modest, diffident, humble, and tremulously respectful. He laid 
his heart and fortune at her feet, though that did not amount to much — tot 
his fortune was small, and his heart was not his own. But it was a love- 
letter, — and in the eyes of the a^ed it is always an impardonable sin for 
young persons to wnte or to receive love-letters. 

Now, it seemed necessary that Lady Sarah should proceed, in most 
gnmd-motheriy magnificence and judicial pomp of maimer, to sammon 
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before her the wicked culprit, and pass sentence of condemnation on the 
criminal, who had been guilty of the high ofience of having a letter written 
to her by a gentleman. Passing therefore into her own dresaing-room, 
with as much stateliness and loflmess of bearing as if the mace-bearer and 
the sword-bearer preceded her, and the train-bearer followed her, Lady 
Sarah Kennet rang her bell twice for her own maid, to whom, with due 
solemnity, she gave it in charge to tell Miss Rushton's maid to inform Miss 
Rushton that her presence was immediately required in her ladyship^s 
dressing-room. All this was done ; and Lucy, light of heart, calm as pu- 
rity, and cheerful as innocence, presented herself to her grandmother, won- 
dering what could be the mighty matter. The cheerfulness of her spirit, 
however, suddenly abated, and the lightness of her innocent lodes was 
exchanged for a blank astonishment, when she saw upon her grandmother's 
brow a gathering cloud of thunder, '--her lips compressed, the comers of 
her mouth drawn down, as she sat in awful state, waiting the approach of 
the youn^ transgressor. Lucy paused for a moment, as she entered the 
room, as if afraid of the wrath which was but too manifest in the expres- 
sion of her ladyship's countenance. 
** Come hither child !" said Lady Sarah, in a most terrible tone of voice.- 
Lucy was then as much afraid to remain at a distance, as she had before 
been to approach her venerable grandmother. With prompt obedience to 
the call, tne young lady having closed the door of the apartment, drew near 
with a trembling and uncertain apprehension ; and holding down her head, 
as if afraid to meet the angry gaze of her stem and haughty kinswoman, 
she saw in her ladyship's hanaa letter, the superscription of which bore the 
name of Miss Rushton. The letter was open : — ^Now, there are some 
young ladies of twenty years of age, or thereabouts, who would not. 
patiently endure to have letters which had been addressed to themselves 
opened by their grandmothers ; but Lucy Rushton was not one of these ; 
she had known but two positions, in neither of which she had been led, or 
tempted to Uie sin of resistance : — under her father's roof, and under his 
dominion, there was no command that she wished to disobey ; love held 
her in obedience ; — under her grandmother's roof, there was no command 
that she dared to disobey ; fear held her in obedience : — so, under the 
opposite influences of love and fear, she had been altogether withheld from 
the struggles of resistance. We cannot account for the fact, but we' know 
that it is so, — that certain very clever and managing persons, who have^ 
the care of young persons conmiitted to their charge, are in the habit of 
behaving towards them much after the manner in which a cat behaves to a 
mouse. For, when a cat catches a mouse with an intention of killing and 
eating it, she does not immediately and directly proceed to the work of 
murder and mastication, but she keeps the poor creature for a while in mise* 
rable suspense, tossing, and tumbling, and mumbling it about ; so these 
clever folks, when they are fortunate enough to catch a young person in any 
fault or transgression, do not in a straightrforward way proceed to reprove 
the offender, and to remedy the ofience, but they bother, and bepreachify, 
lecture, prose, prate, talk, and mystify, till the poor victim writhes with 
impatience, and almost faints with mere vexation. Afler this manner did 
Lady Sarah lecture her grand-daughter. Lucy saw a letter addressed to 
herself; but who had written it, what it contained, or why it made her 
grandmother look so awful, she could not possibly divine ; — but because her 
Etdyship looked very angry, therefore the grand-daughter looked humble. 
Lady Sarah began her lecture, by speaking of the duty which children 
owed to their parents and guardians ; she then proceeded to speak of the 
great decomm of all the Kennet family; how, wnen youn^, they had sub- 
mitted themselves to be guided by their parents and their elders; how that 
the present Sir William Kennet never tnought of having a will of his own, 
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In opposition to the will of his mother ; how that every saccessive genera- 
tion grew worse and worse ; how that the young people of the present day 
seemed disposed to turn the world upside down ; how that young ladies, 
especially, forgetful of the modesty and retiring diffidence which had graced 
the spinsterhood of their grandmothers, instead of repelling the addresses of 
the other sex, rather encouraged and invited them. Then followed a great 
deal of talk about the gravity that became the daughter of a clergyman, 
interspersed with conjectures as 'to what mi^ht have been the system of 
moral discipline pursued by Lucy's father. At the mention of hei father's 
name, her heart swelled as if it would burst, and she wept copiously ; — at 
sight of these tears, the old lady became more eloquent, and more didactic ; 
and Lucy continued sobbing, and was unable to speak ; though she very 
much wished to know what was the meaning of all this, for at present all 
was wrapped in profound mystery. 

In the art of mgeniously tormenting, care must be always taken that, 
when the patient has been softened into tears, the irritation be not carried 
on so long that the tears become dried up, and hardened into cold indiflfer- 
ence, or warmed into an angry resistance. Lady Sarah Kennett had one to 
deal with, who could certainly bear a great deal, but there is a limit beyond 
Which patience itself cannot £0. Aware of this, her ladyship thought it 
now advisable to come more directly to the heavy charge whicn she had to 
bring against her grand-daughter. Presenting tiierefore to her the super- 
scription of the letter, she said, " Do yoii know whose hand-writing is this ?" 

" No, madam," was the sobbing reply. 

" And I suppose," rejoined the grandmother, ** that you cannot conjec- 
ture whose it IS ?" 

*' Indeed I cannot ;" said Lucy. 

One of the most freauently inculcated maxims, which Lucy had heard from 
the lips of her belovea father, was the value and importance of a strict and 
hearty adherence to truth. Now, just at this moment it occurred to her, 
though she could scarcely tell why, but it certainly did come into her mind, 
that it was possible that the letter might have been written by Mr. Calvert; 
and the moment that she had this suspicion, she felt that it was a duty which 
she owed to the majesty of truth to confess even her suspicions ; therefore 
she said with a little hesitation, — with that slowness ot utterance which 
seems to indicate an almost in^robable theory, — " unless it be from Mr. 
Calvert." 

At hearing this, the countenance of Lady Sarah Kennett exhibited a 
change by no means for the better ; the redness of indignation was added 
to the ruggedness of anger, and suddenly, she exclaimed, **From Mr. Cal- 
vert ! From Mr. Calvert ! What right had you to expect a letter from Mr. 
Calvert?" 

" I have no right to expect any letter from Mr. Calvert," replied Lucy ; 
" but you askedTme if I could conjecture from whom it came, and I know 
of no one else at all likely to write to me, and I am sure I caimot imagine 
what Mr. Calvert should have to write to me about," 

''Pray Miss Rushton," said Lady Sarah, almost angry with herself for 
the indignation which she had betrayed, " may I make bold to ask what 
encouragement you have given Mr. Calvert to address to you a letter of 
this kind ? I am sure that he never would have written such a letter, had 
he not known that it would meet with a welcome reception." 

Now, Lucy understood the subject of the letter perfectly well, and she 
was covered with blushes, and was tremulous with a mighty confusion, so 
that for a while she could not speak ; but when she had recovered her self- 
possession, she replied, — " I am not conscious of having given Mr. Salvert 
any encouragement whatever. Indeed, I never saw or spoke to him but 
in your ladyship's presence." 
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Her ladyship was then somewhat angry again, and rather tartly re|rfie9, 
** Yes, yes, — 1 believe I was rather in the way ; this letter seems taintimate 
as much. I spoiled your pleasant meetings by my unwelcome company.** 

** Nay, madam,'* answered Lucy, " I considered Mr. Calvert's visits [Mid 
to you, and not to me." ^ 

" So did I," said Lady Sarah, somewhat sharply. \ 

" I thought that it was for the pleasure of your ladyship's conversation,'' 
continued Lucy, " that Mr. Calvert made his calls so frequent*' 

** So did Ip' a^n her ladyship replied ; '' and you also seemedto enmr 
the pdeasure of his conversation ; for you were never absent when he iha 
here." 

With much simplicity of heart and jwrity of thought, Lucy replied, *' I 
am sure that I would Mve withdrawn had I thought my presence an intru- 
sion." 

Her ladyship started, and said, ''What?" — There was no difleuising 
the matter from herself; it was as clear as li^t that Lady Samh Kennett 
was jealous of her grand*daughter; hut fortunately for her ladyship's peace 
of mind, she found that her secret was her awn, and she discoveied it just 
in time to keep it so. She struggled \Atfa herself for a few minutes ; tiien 
rising from her seat, she put the lett^ into her grand-daughter's hands, 
saying in a very altered tone, — " Takg^the letter, my dear, and answer it" 

" How shalb 1 answer it ?" said Luc^ ill a sweet confusion. 

*■' Answer it as you think it ought to be answered," 4mid her grandmother* 
" Mr. Calvert is an amiable and a worthy man." 

Lucy took the letter and answered it ^ but nether letter nor answer shall r. 
be given here, lest they should find their way into the polite letter- writer-; C> 
for they were both much superior in style to those wnich appear in diatp 
work on the same topic. Suffice it to say, that the letter was so answered, 
that, after the lapse of a few months, it was afaiolutely impossible for Mr..: 
Calvert to marry Lady Sarah Kennett, seeing that, by Scripture and cm 
law, a man may not marry his wife's grandmother. 
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